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COLLECTIONS, 

JANUARY,  1823. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  AND  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  Editors  of  the  u  Collections  in  History,  BiogrX- 
phy,"  &c.  one  volume  of  which  has  now  been  completed— 
unwilling  to  discontinue  their  labors  while  their  mass  of  val- 
uable materials  is  undiminished — have  resolved  to  enlarge 
the  plan  of  their  publication,  in  the  hope,  that  by  presenting 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  of  matter,  they  may  receive 
a  more  extended  patronage.  They  are  fully  aware  that  no 
literary  journal  can  so  flourish  in  this  cold  northern  region, 
nsJLo.droj)  its  matured  fruit  intofhe  hands  oflhose  who  plant 
and  water  it.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  pride  of  our  citizens 
will  encourage  attempts,  however  humble,  to  preserve  the 
memorials  of  the  past,  now  too  rapidly  perishing  ;  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste'  for  literary  reading  and  speculation — too 
much  neglected  ! 

It  is  useless,  at  this  period  of  time,  to  point  out  the  intimate 
relation  between  knowledge  and  happiness.  Many  nations,  in 
their  advance  to  glory  and  renown,  have  realized  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  that  "Knowledge  is  power."  And  the.  people 
of  all  countries  will  agree  that  it  sustains  the  fabric  of  their 
government — fits  them  to  enjoy,  or  nerves  them  to  defend  it 
— cheers  where  it  visits  the  remotest  and  darkest  corners  of 
the  earth — and  of  that  little  kingdom,  the  human  heart.  Few 
countries,  perhaps  none,  enjoy  ihe  advantages  of  the  United 
States :  there  is  none,where  knowledge  is  so  easily  and  cheap- 
ly diffused — where  that  guardian  of  the  people's  rights,  the 
press,  has  such  free  and  deserved  influence.  Though  still  a 
youth,  our  country  can  boast  of  many  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  economy  of  life.  But  in  the  great  fields  of  science 
and  literature,  our  advance  has  been  slow  and  timid  ;  we  are 
too  fearful  of  the  watch-dogs  of  London  and  Edinburgh— 
and  dread  their  bowlings  even  from  beyond  the  great  waters. 
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Almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  however,  has  its  literary 
magazines  and  reviews  :  some  of  which  have  been  exten- 
sively patronized,  and  have  risen  (o  exalted  reputation.  In 
New-Hampshire,  we  have  not  a  single  publication  devoted 
to  literary  purposes  !  Not  a  single  sheet  goes  abroad  into 
the  world,  to  vindicate  our  claims,  or  defend  us  against  the 
charge  of  barbarism.  Still  we  have  many  writers  capable 
of  honoring  themselves  and  benefitting  the  world — many 
whose  poetic  breathings  have  been  wafted  to  other  lands, 
and  admired  for  their  iEolian  softness  and  harmony.  Could 
not  such  men  be  induced  to  impart  some  of  their  literary 
treasures  ?  Would  they  not  delight  to  scatter  abroad  in  this 
healthy  region  of  frost  and  independence,  those  evergreens 
of  poesy  and  learning  which  flourish  in  their  hands, and  would" 
honor  any  clime  ?  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  deter 
them,  but  the  dreaded  prospect  of  writing,  without  bting  rkau  f 
— Who  talks  to  the  clouds  that  pass  on  heedlessly,  or  to  the 
winds  that  rush  furiously  by  ?  Demosthenes  might  appeal 
to  the  roaring  ocean — and  attain  his  object  :  but  were  the 
orator  now  alive,  he  might  sadly  choose  to  address  old  Nep- 
tune, rather  than  ?pcnk  to  the  inattentive  ears  of  the  modern 
public.  Patronage  only  is  wanted  to  Jn'ing  out  into  open 
gaze  and  admiration,  those 

—  r— W  gem*,  of  purest  ray  serene^ 

The  dark,  unfathomM  caves  of  ocean  bear." 

A  liberal  and  enlightened  patronage  would  not  fail,  even 
here,  to  call  forth  literary  talent  and  enterprise.  And  we 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hone,  however  delusive  it  may  prove* 
that  the  citizens  of  New  H  tmpshire — among  the  first  in  pat- 
riotism and  moral  virtue — will  also  distinguish  themselves 
ere  long  as  the  friends  and  patrons  of  learning. 

In  announcing  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  plan  of  their 
work,  the  Editors  would  observe,  that  the  original  design  will 
stiil  be  pursued,  so  far  as  to  preserve  all  important  papers 
which  may  fall  into  their  hands  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  New-England.    The  work  is  intended  to  embrace, 

I.  Historical  Sketches  of  Indian  wars,  battles  and  exploits 
— of  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  captives  among  the  In- 
dians :  also,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  different 
towns  and  places  in  New-England,  more  particularly  in  this 
stale, 

H.  Biographical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  eminent  and 
remarkable  persons  in  New-Hampshire,  or  who  have  beet* 
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concerned  in  its  settlement  and  history  ;  with  notices  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  in  other  states, 

III.  Original  Essays  on  literary  and  moral  subjects  ;  the 
"  Lights  and  Shadows"  of  New-England  life  ;  Sketches  of 
Domestic  Scenery  and  of  National  Character;  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  and  notices  of  Old  and  valuable  neglect- 
ed Works. 

IV.  Farts  and  Observations  on  any  subject  connected 
with  the  Useful  Arts  ;  Experiments  in  Agriculture,  and  Im- 
provements in  Machinery  ;  Inventions,  Curiosities,  &c. 

V.  The  History  of  New-Hampshire — being  a  continua- 
tion of  Dr.  Belknap's  excellent  work  ;  also,  a  History  of  the 
Government  of  this  State,  with  sundry  important  documents, 
copied  by  permission  from  the  originals  in  the  olfice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  OO^ln  the  history  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, we  shall  present  all  the  Messages  and  Speeches  of  the 
several  Governors  to  the  Legislature ;  and  an  impartial  re- 
view of  the  proceedings  of  each  Legislature,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

VI.  Poetry — original  and  selected  ;  Anecdotes,  &c. 

TTIir-Stutistical  Tables;  Meteorological  Observations,and 
Facts  relating  to  Glimale. 

VIII.  An  Appendix  :  containing  a  faithful  record  of  po- 
litical events,  and  occurrences  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
may  interest  or  concern  the  people.  Also,  a  monthly  regis- 
ter of  Marriages,  Deaths,  Casualties,  &x\ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  conducted,  it 
becomes  us  not  to  speak.  We,  are  assured  of  such  assist- 
ance and  aids,  that  we  can  confidently  promise  an  interesting, 
if  not  a  valuable  miscellany.  Of  our  own  labors  we  would 
raise  no  expectations — as  we  make  no  pretensions.  We 
shall  proceed  with  diligence  and  care,  trusting  ihat  while  we 
sustain  the  burthen  of  ihc  experiment,  willing  and  active 
pens  will  not  be  wanting.  Our  own  exertions  will  be  much 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of  "  olden 
time,"  and  of  those  valuable  historical  and  other  documents 
which  have  been  rescued  from  or  yet  remain  in  dust  and  ob- 
scurity amid  the  rubbish  of  private  families.  Whether  wc 
succeed  in  continuing  the  work,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the 
people.    Five  hundred  subscribers,  punctual  in  their  pay- 
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ments,  will  enable  us  to  proceed.  And  it  surely  ought  not 
to  be  said,  that  among  240,000  inhabitants,  jfoe  hundred 
cannot  be  found  to  encourage  the  attempt. 

•  Reader! — We  have  spread  our  lbill  of  fare'  before  you  : 
if  aught  promises  "entertainment,  you  are  welcome  !  If  we 
succeed  to  please  you — the  credit  shall  be  yours;  if  we  fail 
— the  fault  shall  not  be  ours. 

JOHN  FARMER,  , 
JACOB  B.  MOORE. 

Concord,  JV.  H.  Jan.  1 ,  1  823. 


Description  of  an  improved  Saru  machine,  with  sectional  teeth 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  staves,  heading  and  siding  ; 
'with  remarks  on  (he  machine.,  and  the  lumber  manufactured 
by  it — by  Robert  Eastman,  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  With 
a  Plate. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  frame  about  lwen(y-four  A  ct 
in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  and  a  c  image  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  The  carriage  travels 
with  iron  li  ui  ks,  grooved  on  their  circumferences,  which  run 
upon  iron  slides  bolted  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  frame.  An 
iron  centre  passes  through  one  end  of  the  carriage,  and  into 
the  end  of  the  log,  and  is  one  of  the  centres,  on  which  it  re- 
volves. At  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  rohcre  there  are 
two  cross  pieces,  is  an  iron  arbor,  which  receives  the  circular 
iron  index  with  concentric  circles  of  holes  drilled  at  equal 
distances  and  corresponding  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  logs 
to  !>c  manufactured  into  staves,  heading  or  siding.  These 
holes  are  called  the  numbers  of  the  index.  On  (he  end  of 
the  index  arbor,  inside  of  the  carriage,  is  a  square  to  receive 
a  dog  fitted  to  it,  which  is  first  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
log,  and  then  slipped  on  the  square  of  the  index  arbor,  by 
means  whereof  the  index  and  log  arc  firmly  connected  to- 
gether, and  both  revolve  on  the  index  arbor  unci  centre, 
which  arc  kept  in  place  by  stirrup  screws. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  frame  is  the  main  shaft,  which  is  of 
cast  iron,  and  runs  on  friction  rollers,  supported  by  stands 
on  the  floor.  On  this  shaft  are  the  saw  and  sappers,  which 
are  firmly  attached  to  it  with  screws.  The  sappers  which  ara 
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erooked  pieces  of  iron,  steel  edged,  with  slits  to  stt  them  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre,  according  to  the 
width  of  the  lumber  to  be  manufactured,  and  partaking  of  a 
common  motion  with  the  saw,  only  at  a  less  distance  from  the 
centre,  cut  the  sap  offthc  log  leaving  the  thick  or  outer  edges 
of  the  lumber  perfectly  straight. 

•A  band  passing  round  the  main  pulley,  which  is  on  the 
main  shaft,  and  on  a  drum  that  runs  under  it,  {which  may  be 
diivenby  a  horse,  steam  or  neater  power,)  gives  motion  to  the 
saw,  and  sets  the  machine  in  operation.  The  saw  has  only 
section  teeth,  and  is  made  of  a  circular  piece  of  sheet  iron 
or  steel,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  containing 
usually  but  eight  teeth  which  are  set  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
saw  plate,  being  dove-tailed  and  grooved  in  order  to  remain 
n>m  until  worn  out,  when  new  ones  may  be  set  in  the  same 
plate. 

Under  the  frame  is  a  small  shaft  with  a  large  pulley  on  it 
(inside  of  the  frame)  which  is  connected  to  the  main  shaft 
by  a  band  ;  on  the  other  end  of  this  small  shaft  at  the  out- 
side of  the  frame  is  another  small  pulley,  which  is  also  con* 
nected  by  a  band  to  the  feed  pulley,  which  is  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  frame.  On  the  inside  face  of  this  feed  pulley, 
are  two  wheels;  one  of  them  containing  eight  cogs,  is  plac- 
ed in  the  centre  ;  the  other  a  squirrel  wheel,  contains  fifty 
~- — CQgSjyithc  inside  of  its  rim  pointed  towards  the  centre. 
Anouieirshort  shaft,  containing  two  wheels  of  about  eighteen 
cogs  each,  is  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  frame  ;  one  of 
these  wheels  mashes  into  the  %xck  under  the  carriage  ;  the 
other  is  placed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  large  and  small  wheels  that  are  on  the  feed  pul- 
ley, which  causes  the  carriage  to  feed  and  return  alternately 
by  the  different  acting  of  the  eight  and  fifty  cog  wheels  on  the 
18  cog  wheel,  which  not  only  reverses  the  motion,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  gives  a  different  speed  to  the  travel  of  the  car- 
riage,  in  its  feeding  and  returning.  Thus  when  the  8  cog 
wheel  mashes  into  the  13  cog  wheel,  the  carriage  moves  for- 
ward with  a  slo*.v  motion  to  feed  the  saw  :  when  the  cut  is 
performed,  the  feed  pulley  with  its  contents  drops,  unmash- 
es'the  8  and  mashes  the  50  into  the  18  cog  wheel,  which  re- 
verses and  quickens  the  travel  of  the  carriage  in  returning,  as 
50.  is  to  8.  This  motion  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  feed 
pulley,  is  effected  by  a  lever  with  a  small  steel  spring  at  each 
end  of  it ;  each  spring  has  a  catch  to  lock  on  a  pin  in  the  side 
of^the  frame,  to  hold  the  cog  wheels  in  their  mash,  when  the 
carriage  is  feeding  and  returning.  In  the  centre  of  the  lev-' 
«f  "  a  pin,  which  attaches  it  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  is 
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the  fulcrum  on  which  it  works.  On  the  top  of  jhis  lever, 
are  two  wooden  springs,  which  run  from  the  centre  to  the 
end,  a  little  rising,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane. 

A  knob  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  acts  on  the  top  of  this 
wooden  spring  as  the  carriage  is  feeding  and  returning,  and 
alternately  unlocks  the  steel  spring  from  the  pin  in  the  frame  ; 
and  the  wooden  spring  causes  that  end  of  the  lever,  where 
the  knob  is,  to  descend  and  the  other  to  ascend,  and  locks 
its  steel  spring  on  the  pin  in  the  frame  again.  The  piece  of 
wood,  which  contains  the  feed  pulley,  is  attached  to  that  end 
•  of  the  lever  which  comes  at  the  middle  of  the  frame,  and 
causes  it  to  ascend  or  descend  at  every  travel  of  the  car- 
riage. An  iron  frame  is  bolted  firm  on  the  end  cross  piece 
of  the  carriage,  which  holds  an  iron  hand  with  a  steel  point- 
er in  it,  which,  by  means  of  a  steel  spring,  locks  into  the 
holes  of  the  index,  and  keeps  the  log  firm  in  its  place,  while 
the  saw  is  performing  its  cut. 

On  the  inside  of  the  end  cross  piece  of  the  frame,  is  a 
shifting  iron,  whichis  a  horizontal  bar  of  iron  with  an  elbow, 
forming  an  acute  angle  on  the  outer  end  ;  on  the  inner  end 
is  another  elbow,  which  turns  down,  forming  a  right  angle, 
with  a  bar  perforated  with  holes  at  suitable  distances,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  numbers  of  the  index;  into  the  holes  in  the 
bar  a  steel  pointer  7  or  8  inches  in  length,  may  be  screwed, 
so  as  to  enter  the  holes  of  the  index.  This  iron  can  move 
horizontally,  being  supported  with  hook  bolts,  and  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  small  spring  acting  on  the  inner  end  ;  and  two 
guard  screws  are  set,  so  as  1%  guide  the  large  pointer  into 
one  of  the  holes  of  the  index  when  the  carriage  and  log  re- 
turn from  the  cut. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  where  the  outer  end  of 
the  hand  on  the,  carriage  passes,  is  a  small  trip  iron,  that 
strikes  on  the  outer  end  of  the  hand  and  unlocks  its  pointer 
from  the  index ;  at  the  same  time,  the  large  pointer,  entering 
one  of  the  holes  of  the  index  and  the  carriage,  striking  the 
acute  angle  of  the  shifting  iron,  gives  it  a  horizontal  motion 
inward,  which  causes  the  log  and  index  to  sl;ift  one  number, 
when  the  shifting  iron  strikes  the  guard  screw,  that  prevents 
its  shifting  more  than  one  number  at  a  time.  The  outer  end 
of  the  hand  being  now  relieved  from  the  trip  iron,  its  point- 
er enters  a  new  hole  of  the  index  by  means  of  the  spring, 
and  the  carriage  again  moves  forward  for  another  cut. 

Thus  it  operates,  without  any  aid  except  the  power  that 
drives  it,  until  it  cuts  a  tier  of  lumber  entirely  around  the  \ogv 
like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  leaving  their  thin  edges  attached  to 
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it.  These  are  then  taken  off,  and  another  tier  cut  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  when  the  log  is  large  enough  to  admit 
of  two  tiers. 

References  to  the  Plate. 
Fig.  1 .  gives  a  top  view  of  the  machine  with  the  log  in  it  ready 
for  working. 
2.  gives  a  side  view  of  the  same. 
£.  an  ei?d  view  of  the  same  with  a  log  as  partly  cut. 

5.  The  Sa\7,. 

6.  The  Sapper. 

7  The  Hand-fra^o  Spring  *nd  Hand.. 

8.  The  Shifting  Iron  M  two  view* 

9.  The  Setting  Iron. 

10.  The  Trip  Iron. 

11.  The  Trucks. 
I  I  12.  The  Stands. 

13.  The  Index,  , 

Reference  to  the  itterul  parts  as  put  together. 
A  A:    The  Frame,  which  is  made  of  timber  about  8  by  14  inches, 

and  put  together  by  screws, 
BB.    The  Can  iage,"  made  of  timber  about  7  by  8  inches,  put  to* 

gether  by  screws. 

C.  The  Log  is  dogged  and  put  into  the  machine* 

D.  Saw  and  Sappers. 

E.  Main  Pulley  and  Shaft.  ; 

s  p.-^FeedJ&ulley.. and  Shifting  Gear,  which  is  connected  to  the 
rack,  under  the  carriage.    .     .  , 
G.    Tightening  Pulleys. 
HH.    Regulating  Pulleys  and  Shaft. 
I.I.    Friction  Rollers  and  Stands. 

J.    Index.  .  1 

Kji   Index,  Shaft  and  Dog. 
L.    Centre  Iron  and  Dog.    ;  . 

MM.  <  Iron  Slides  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  for  the  trucks 

.    ,  to  travel  upon. 

NN.    Revolving  Lever  and  Springs; 

O.    Pin,  which  attaches  the  Lever  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and 

is  the  Fulcrum  on  which  it  works. 
P»  .  Knob  on  the  side  of  the  carriage,  that  works  the  Shifting  Le- 

,        •     ver.  ,•  v  -  <a  rr-v  .urn  "  (■ 

Q.  i  Hand-frame,  Spring  and  Hand. .  ,  ; 

|R.    Shifting  Iron  and  Long  Pointer.- 
S.    Setting  Iron,which  is  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  carriage, 

and  strikes  the  acute  angle  of  the  Shifting  Iron, 

when  the  carriage  returns  to  set. 
T.    Trip  Iron,  which  unlocks  the  hand  from  the  Index,  wh*n  the 

carriage  returns  to  set*  ♦  ■ 

XJV.    Stirrup  Screws. 

•  -  '     -      -      ......  1  ;]  w  ..  ,.  »\..,,;. 


10  ^  .  .  Jjprnrovcd  Rotary  Saw  Machine. 

•  Remarks,**. 

This  machine  furnishes  a  new  method  of  manufactuniife 
Jumber  for  various,  useful  purposes.  Though  the  circular 
saw  Had  previously  been  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe,  for  cutting  small  stuff,  it  had  not,  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the_writer,,been  successfully  applied  to  soiids  of 
great  depth ;  to  effect  which,  the  use  of  section  teeth  are  al- 
most indispensable. 

In  my  first  attempts  to  employ  the;  circular  saw  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  clapboards,  I  used  one  nearly  full 
of  teeth,  for  cutting  five  or  six  inches  in;  depth  into  fine  logs. 
The  operation  required  a  degree  of  power  almost  impossible 
to  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  the  band  5  the  heal  caused  the 
plate  to  expand,  and  the  saw  to  warp,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to 
get  out  of  true.    To  obviate  these  difficulties,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  use  .of  section, teeth,  and  the  experiment  completely 
succeeded.,  ..The  power  required  to  perform  a  given  quanti- 
tyof  work  by  the  other  method,  was,  by  this,  diminished  at 
Jeas;t  thr^e  quarters.    The  work,  formerly  performed  by  70 
or  80  teeth,  was  by' the  last  method  performed  by  8  U  eth  ; 
the  saw  dust,,which  befpre,  had.  been  reduced  to  the  fineness 
of  meal,  was: coarser,  but  the  sUrface  of  the  lumber  much 
smoother?  than  when  cut  with5 the  fu^teethed  saw. 
»M 1  The  teeth;  are,  made  in  "  the  form  of  a  hawk's  bill  and  cut 
the  log  up,  or  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The 
saw  may  be  carried  by  an  eight  inch  band,  when  driven  a 
proper  speed,  (which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  times 
per  minute,)  will  cut  nine  or  ten' inches  in  depth  into  the  hard- 
est white  oak  timber  with  the  greatest  ease.    The  sappers  at 
the  same  time  cut  off  from  one  to  two"  inches  of  the  sap,  arid 
^straigj^enjihe,  thick,  edges. of.  the  lumber.  J      { ..  t  J 

The  facility  with  which  this  saw  .  will  cut ;  into  such/  hard 
materials,  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  well  established 
<.principle,*that  where  two  substances  in'  motion  come  in  con- 
tact, their  respective  ;  action  on  each  other  is  in  direct  pro- 
•  portion  id  their  respective  velocities;  thus$: a  circular  plate 
of  iron  put  into  a  quick  rotary  motion,  will  with  great  ease 
penetrate  hardened  steel,  or  cut  off  a  file,  wheii  applied  lo 
its  circumference  ;  and  the  sarn^  principle  is' applicable  to  a 
rotary  saw  for  cutting  wood.    The  requisite  degree'bf  velo- 
city is  obtained  by  the  continuous  motion  of  the  circular  saw; 
^by^w^ich^also  it,  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  one  that  has 
but  a  slow  motfbn  on  account  of  dulling,  as  the  teeth  are  but 
little  affected,  and  being  only  eight  in  numberrbut  a  few  mo- 
;  merits  labor  is  required  to  sharpen  them.    If  the  velocity  of 
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the  saw  were  slackened  to  a  speed  of  But  40  or  .50  times  per1 
minutp,  it  would  require,  at  Irjast  four  such  bands  toj  carry 
it  through  a  log  as  above  described. 

One  machine  will  cut  from  18  to  20  hundred  square  feet  of 
pine  lumber  per  day,  and  two  of  them  may  be  driven  ,  by  a 
•  common  tub  wheel  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  having  6  or  7  feet 
head  of  water,  with  a  cog  wheel,  and  trundle  head  so  highly 
eeared,  as  to  give  a  quick  motion  to  the  drums,  which  should 
be  about  four  feet  in  diameter.    The' machine  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  manufacture  lumber  from  4  to  10  feet  in  length,  and 
fro'm  two  to. ten  inches  in  width,  and  of  any  required  thick- 
ness. , .   .  »d     :  1  f>}ii\  ■  .       .     ;  ......  f 

It  has,  been  introduced  into  most  of  (he  .New-England 
states,  and  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.    The  superiority  of 
the  lumber,  has  for  three  years  past  been  sufficiently  proved 
in  this. town  (Brunswick,  Me.)  where  there  has  been  annu- 
ally erected  from  fifteen  to  twenty  wooden  buildings,  and  for 
covering  the  walls  of  which,  this  kind  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally used.    The  principal  cause  of  its  superiority  to  mill 
sawed  lumber,  is  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured, 
viz.  in  being  cut  towards  the  centre  of  the  log,  like  the  radii 
of  a  circle  ;  this  leaves  the  lumber  fealher  edged  in  the  exact 
shape  in  which  it  should  be,  to  set  close  on  a  building,  and  is 
the  only  way  of  the  grain,  in  which  weather  boards  of  any 
kind  can  be  manufactured  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the 
weather, 'without  shrinking,  swelling,  or  warping  off  the  buil- 
ding.   Staves  and  heading,  also,  must  be  rived  in  the  same 
vvay  of  the  grain  in  order  to  pass  inspection.    The  mill  saw- 
ed lumber,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  universally  used  in  the' 
middle  and  southern  states,  and  in  the  West-Indies,  for  cov- 
ering the  walls  of  wooden  buildings,  is  partly  cut  in  a  wrong 
direction  of  the  gcain,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  cracking  and 
warping  off,  and  of  the'early  decay  of  the  buildings  by  the 
admission  of  moisture.    That  such  is  the  operation,  may  be 
inferred, by  examining  a  stick  of  timber  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  :  the  cracks,  caused  by  its  shrinking,  all 
tend  towards  the  heart  or  centre,  which  proves  that 4  the 
shrinking  is  directly  the  other  way  of  the  grain.,  /  It  follows, 
that  lumber  cut  through  or  across  the  cracks  would  not-stand 
the  weather  in  a  sound  state  in  any  degree  to  be  compared 
with  that  which  is  cut  in  the  same  direction  with  them.  J 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  one  half  the  quantit^'of 
lumber  manufactured  in  this  way,  will  cover  and  keep  tVht 
ahd  sound  the  same  number  of  buildings  for  an  hundred 
years,  that  is  now  used  and  consumed  in  fifty  years.    Add  to 
■   "    •  ■      ■  W>m\  >  >         \u  l.yiUir&n 
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this  the  reduction  of  expense  in  transportation,  and  of  labor 
in  putting  it  on,  and  I  think  every  one  must-be  convinced 
that  the  lumber  manufactured  in  this  improved  way  is  enti- 
tled to  the  preference. 

In  manufacturing  staves  and  heading,  a  great  saving  is 
made  in  the  timber,  particularly  as  to  heading,  of  which  at 
least  double  the  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of 
sawing,  to  what  can  be  procured  in  the  common  method  of 
riving  it ;  nor  is  the  straight-grained  or  good  rift  indispensa- 
ble for  the  saw,  as  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  vived.  The 
heading,  when  sawed,  is  in  the  form  it  should  be,  before  it  is 
rounded  and  dowclled  together,  ail  the  dressing  required  be- 
ing merely  to  smooth  off  the  outsides  with  a  plane.  Timber 
for  staves  ought  to  be  straight  in  order  to  truss,  but  may  be 
manufactured  so  exact  in  size  as  to  require  but  little  labor  to 
fit  them  for  setting  up. 

Both  articles  are  much  lighter  for  transportation,  being 
nearly  divested  of  superfluous  timber,  and  may  be  cut  to 
any  thicknesi  required  for  either  pipes,  hogsheads,  or  flour 
barrels. 


Description  of  the  Tread  Mill,  recently  invented  in  England, 
and  recommended  by  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Pris- 
on Discipline* 

[We  present  to  our  readers  a  description  of  a  new  mode  of  punishment » 
which  has  been  introduced  into  many  ftf  the  English  prisons,  and  is  to 
he  adopted  in  some  of  our  southern  penitentiaries.    To  illustrate  the 
subject  more  completely,  we  have  procured  a  wood  engraving,  repre- 
senting the  prisoners  as  at  work.    The  effects  of  the  Tread  Mill  have 
•  already  been  salutary,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  were  they  gen- 
erally introduced  into  our  prisons,  both  the  number  and  enormity  of 
offences  would  be  diminished.    There  is  nothing  which  the  convict  to 
heartily  dreads,  as  confinement  to  incessant   labor.    Our  prisons  are 
mostly  filled  with  criminals,  originally  idle  and  profane,  who  11  too 
proud  to  labor,  and  ashamed  to  beg"  roamed  about  at  midnight  to  rob 
and  to  steal.  ,  Hard  labor  is  a  punishment  to  such  men  appalling — 
while  in  the  eye  of  justice  it  is  so  mild,  that   any  change  in  its  form 
calculated  to  intimidate  offenders,  must  be  deemed  of  essential  service 
:  to  mankind.]  y 

[From  an  English  paper. 1 

The  attention  of  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  Prison 
discipline  has  long  been  devoted  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
for  the  effectual  employment  of  prisoners.  All  attempts  of 
this  nature  have  heretofore  been  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  but  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  invention 
will  not  only  afford  suitable  employment,  but  act  as  a  species 
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pf  preventive  punishment.  Although  but  very  recently  in- 
troduced into  practice,  the  effects  of  its  discipline  have  in  ev- 
<ery  instance  proved  highly  useful  in  decreasing  the  number 
o(  commitments  ;  as  many  prisoners  have  been  known  to  de- 
clare that  they  would  sooner  undergo  any  species  of  fatigue, 
or  suffer  any  deprivation,  than  return  to  the  house  ol  correc- 
tion, when  once  released. 


The  annexed  engraving  exhibets  a  party  of  prisoners  in 
the  act  of  working  one  of  the  tread  wheels  of  the  Discipline 
Mill,  invented  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Ipswich,  and  recently  erect- 
ed at  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  sit- 
uated at  Brixton.    The  view  is  taken  from  the  corner  of  one 
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of  the  ten  airing  yards  of  the  prison,  all  of  which  radiate 
from,  the  (joye^nor's  house  in  the  centre,  so  that  frprri  the  win- 
dow;, of  his,  ■■  room,  he  commands  a  complete  view  into  all  the 
yards.  A  builciing  behind  the  tread  wheel  shed  is  the  mill 
housej  containing  the  necessary  machinery  for  grinding  corn 
and  dressing  (he  flour,  also  rooms  for  storing  it,  &c.  On  the 
right  side  of  this  building,  a  pipe  passes  lip  to  the  roof,  on 
which  is  a  large  cast  iron  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  some 
thousand  gallons  of  water,  for  the  use  of  the  prison.  This 
reservoir  is  ,  filled  by  means  of  forcing  pump  machinery  be- ' 
low,  connected  with  the  principal  axis  which  works  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  mill  ;  this  axis  or  shaft  passes  under  the 
pavement  of  the  several  yards,  and  working  by  means  of 
universal  joints,  at  every  turn  communicates  with  the  tread 
wheel  of  each  class. 

The  wheel,  which  is  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
graving, is  exactly  similar'  to  a  common  water-wheel ;  the 
tread  boards  upon  its  circumference  are,  however,  of  consid- 
erable length,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  standing  room  for  a 
row  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  upon  the  wheel.*  Their 
weight,  the  first  moving  power  of  the  machine,  produces  the 
greatest  effect  when  applied  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  at  or  near  the  level  of  its  axle ;  to  secure,  therefore, 
this  mechanical  advantage,  a  screen  of  boards  is  fixed  up  in 
an  inclined  position  above  the  wheel,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  from  climbing  or  stepping  up  higher  than  the  lev- 
el required.    A  hand  rail  is  seen  fixed  upon  this  screen,  by 
holding  which  they  retain  their  upright  position  upon  the  re- 
volving wheel  ;  the  nearest  side  of  which  is  exposed  to  view 
in  the  plate,  in  order  to  represent  its  cylindrical  form  much 
more  distinctly  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done.  In 
the  original,  however,  both  sides  are  closely  boarded  up,  so 
that  the  prisoners  have  no  access  to  the  interior  of  the  wheel, 
and  all  risk  of  injury  whatever  is  prevented. 

By  means  of  steps,  the  gang  of  prisoners  ascend  at  one 
end,  and  when  the  requisite  number  range  themselves  upon 
the  wheel,  it  commences  its  revolution.  The  effort,  then,  to 
every  individual,  is  simply  that  of  ascending  an  endless 
flight  of  steps,  their  combined  weight  acting  upon  every  suc- 


*The  wheels  erected  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Coldbath  Fields, 
are  each  capable  of  containing  forty  or  more  prisoners,  and  the  joint 
force  of  the  prisoners  is  expended  (  in  giving  motion  to  a  regulating  fly, 
which  by  expanding  itself  in  proportion  to .  the  power  will  keep  any 
number  pf  men,  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,. at  the  8am« 

degree  of  hard  labor".       1  y'    "    1  '•'  •   ,M"      ;    '    ;  -;  * ;' '  1 

"T*  'vnv-M  r  ,  >  •  m  :  .;_>,;-  V  ho'"'  r  V  4* 
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sessivc  stepping  board,  precisely  as  a  stream  df  'waler  upon 
the  float,  hoards  of  a  writer  wheel. 

During  this  operation,  each  prisppciP1  gradually  advances 
from  the  end  at  \v hicji  he  mounted  towards  the  opposite  end 
of  the  wheel,  from  the  last  man,  taking  his  turn,  descends 
for  rest  (see  theblaie)  another  prisoner  Immediately  mount- 
ing as  before  to,  nil  up  the  number  required,  without  stopping 
the  machine.  '  The  ,  interval  of  re?t  may  then  be  portioned 
to  each  man,  by  regulating  the  number  of  those  required  to 
work  the  wheel  with  the  whole  number  of  the  gang ;— thus  if 
twenty  out  of  twenty-four  are  obliged  to  be  upon  the  wheel, 
it  will  give  to  each  man  intervals  of  rest  amounting  to  twejve 
minutes  in  every  hour  of  labor. ,  Again,  by  .  varying,  the 
.number  of  men  upon  the  wheel,  or  the  work  inside  the  mill, 
so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  its  velocity,  the  degree  of  hard 
labour  or  exercise  to  the  prisoner  may  also  be  regulated. 
At  Brixton,  the  diameter  of  the'  wheel  being  6  feet,  and  re- 
volving twice  in  a  minute,  the  space  stepped  over  by  each 
man  is  2193  feet,  or  731  yards  per  hour.  ;, 

...  ;.fj]o  provide  regular  and  suitable  employment  for  prisoners 
sentenced  to. hard  labor,  h;is  been  attended  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  invention 
of,the  Discipline  JV1  ill  has  removed  the  difficulty,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  thaias  its  advantages  and  effects  becon\e 

vbeitei: ..known,  the;  introduction  of  the  mill  will  be  universal 
Houses  of  Correction.  As  a  species  of  prison  labour,  it 
is  rcinarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  requires  no  previous  in- 
struction ;  no  taskmaster  is  necessary  to  watch  over,  the  work 
of  the  prisoners,  neither  are  materials  or  instruments  put  in- 
to their  hands  that  are  liable  to  .waste  or  misapplication,  or 
subject  to  wear,  and  tear ;  the  internal  machinery  of  the  mill, 
being  inaccessible  to  the  prisoners,  is  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  skilful  and  proper  persons,  one  or  two  at  most 
being  required  to  attend  a  process  wliich  keeps  in  steady  and 
constant  employment  from  ten  to  two  hundred  or  more  pris- 
oners at  one  arid  t|ie  same,  time,  which  can  be  suspended  and 
renewed  as  often  as.the  regulations  of  the  prison  render, it 
necessary^  and  which  imposes  equality  of  labor  on  every 
individual  employee!,  no  one  upon  the  wheel  being  able  in 
the  least  degree,  to  avoid  his  jproportion. 

.  The  arrangement  of  the  wheels  in  the  yards  radiating  from 
the  Governor's  central  residence,  places  the  prisoners  thus 

..employed  undervery  good  inspection,  an  object  known  to  be 

,.o£the  utmost  importance  in  prison  management.  At  the 
Brixton  Hbus.e  of  Correction,  with  the  exception  of  the  very 
few  confined  by  the'casualties  of  sickness'or  debility,  all  the 
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prisoners  are  'steadily  employed  under  the  eye  of  the  Gov-' 
ernor  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 

The  classification,  also,  of  the  prisoners  according  to  offen- 
ces, &c.  may  be  adhered  to  in  the  adoption  of  these  disci- 
pline wheels  ;  the  same  wheel  or. the  same  constructed  shafts 
can  be  easily  made  to  pass  into  distinct  compartments,  in 
which  the  several  classes  may  work  in  separate  parties.  In 
the  prison  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  is  taken,  a  tread- 
wheel  is  erected  in  each  of  the  six  yards,  by  which  the  risk 
and  inconvenience  of  removing  a  set  of  prisoners  from  one 
part  of  the  prison  to  another,  is  obviated. 

As  the  mechanism  of  these  Tread  Mills  is  not  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  the  regular  employment  they  afford  is  not  likely 
to  be  frequently  suspended  for  want  of  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chinery :  and  should  the  supply  of  corn,  &c.  at  any  time 
fall  off,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  labour  of  the  prisoner 
should  be  suspended,  nor  can  they  be  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  the  supply  of  hard  labor  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  almost  unfailing; 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  these  machines,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  although  their  original  cost  may,  in  some 
instances,  appear  heavy,  the  subsequent  advantage  from  their 
adoption,  in  point  of  economy,  is  by  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble, and  it  is  derived  in  a  manner  which  must  be  most  satis- 
factory to  those  who  have  the  important  charge  and  respon- 
sible control  of  these  public  establishments,  viz.  from  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committed.  Such  have 
been  the  results  already  experienced  at  those  prisons  where 
this  species  of  corrective  discipline  is  enforced.  The  saving 
to  the  country  (in  consequence  cf  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  criminals)  in  the  public  charges  for  their  apprehen- 
sion, committal,  conviction  and  maintenance,  cannot  but  be 
considerable. 

By  a  contrivance  of  machinery  which  we  cannot  here  il- 
lustrate by  a  plate,  when  the  machinery  of  the  mill  has  at- 
tained its  proper  speed,  certain  balls  rise  by  their  centrifu- 
gal force,  so  as  to  draw  a  box  below  the  reach  of  a  bell  han- 
dle, which  Avill  then  cease  to  ring  a  bell,  placed  in  some  con- 
venient situation  ^  the  purpose.  But  should  the  men  at  the 
wheels  cease  to  keep  up  the  requisite  speed  in  the  rhill  work, 
the  balls  will  descend,  and  a  projecting  pin  on  the  box,  stri- 
king the  handle,  placed  in  the  proper  situation  for  that  pur- 
poseful continue  to  ring  the  bell  till  they  go  on  again  prop- 
erly;  and  by v  this  means,  a  certain  check  will  be  kept  on 
the  laborers,^ and  the  govenor  or  taskmaster,  apprized  evea 
at  a  distance,  that  the  full  work  is  not  performed.  ... 
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OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  BRACKETT,  M.  D.  M.  M>  S> 

The  progress  of  Medical  science  in  our  country  has  been 
gradual.    During  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
of  New-Hampshire,  the  general  state  of  medicine  was  limit- 
ed and  hypothetical,  and  no  names  of  persons  who  acquired 
celebrity  »n  the  medical  profession  in  this  State,  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity.    But  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  second  century  of  the  existence  of  our  country,  there 
arose,  even  in  .New-Hampshire,  a  number  of  men  distin- 
guished for  their  medical  knowledge,  and  their  zeal  to  ad- 
vance its  most  important  interests.   By  "a  regular  intercourse 
with  the  parent  country,  occasional  immigration  from  Euro- 
pean schools,  and  a  progressive  introduction  of  approved  au- 
thors," these  men  were  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
struction which  their  situation  admitted.  Though  they  had  not 
the  advantages  of  medical  establishments  now  so  common 
in  our  country,  they  had  all  the  aid  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  labours  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
physiologists  in  Europe.    The  medical  works  most  generally 
known  and  in  use  at  the  close  of  that  period,or  at  our  political 
separation  from  the  British  empire,  were  those  of  Syden* 
ham,  the  commentaries  of  Van  Swieten,  the  practical  wri- 
tings of  Wyatt,  Mead,  Brooks  and  lluxam;the  physiolo- 
gy of  Haller;   the,  anatomy  of  Cowper,  Keil,  Douglass, 
Cheselden,  Munroe  and   Winslow,;  the  surgery  of  Heister, 
Sharp,  Le  Dran  and  Pott;   the  midwifery  of  Smellie  and 
Hunter  ;  and  the  materia  medica  of  Lewis.* 

Among  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  New-Hampshire, 
who  commenced  their  career  within  the  period  referred  to, 
may  be  named  the  Hon.  Joshua  Brackett,  M.  D.  of  Ports- 
mouth, of  whom  we  intend  to  give  a  short  sketch. t  He  was 
born  at  Greenland,  in  this  State,  in  May,  1733.     In  his, pre-. 


•  See  Dr.  Bartlett's  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Medical  Science  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

t  This  Memoir  will 'be  principally  derived  from  an  account  of  Dr.Brack- 
ett,  written  by  Rev.  T.  Alden,  now  President  of  Alleghany  College,  and 
published  in  the  26th  No.  of  the  Medical  Repository,  and  from  a  biograph* 
ical  notice,  written  by  Lyman  Spaulding,  IVJ.  D.  apd  entered  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 
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paratory  course  for  admission  to  college,  he  was  placed  uiw 
derthe  tuition  of  Rev.  Henry  Rust,  of  Stratham.  In  1748, 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  received  its  usual  honors  in 
1752  and  1755.  His  collegiate  course  being  finished,  he  at- 
tended to  various  publications  on  the  science  of  theology.  In 
contemplating  this  for  a  profession,  he  consulted  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  parents,  more,  than  his  own  inclination.  Howev- 
er, he  proceeded  in  his  studies,  received  licensure,  and  be- 
came a  preacher ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  was,  soon  after, 
such,  as  obliged  him  to  determine  on  some  other  pursuit. 

He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  a  profession, 
which  was  more  congenial  to  his  turn  of  mind,  anc  in  which 
Providence  had  designed  him  for  eminence.  He  devoted 
his  time  diligently  to  the  medical  art,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Clement  Jackson,  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  became,  and 
continued,  a  practitioner  until  his  death.  On  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 783,  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  and  in  1791,  he  was  compliment- 
ed by  his  alma  mater,  with  &  medical  doctorate. 

The  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  was  formed  about 
the  year  1790.  That  of  Massachusetts  had  been  in  exist- 
ence about  ten  years.  The  formation  of  one  in  this  State, 
'  was  a  favourable  event,  and  may  be  considered  a  most  inter- 
esting era  in  our  medical  history.  Though  a  more  system- 
atic and  extensive  course  of  instruction  had  begun  to  pre- 
vail, and  a  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry  was  gradually  advancing, 
yet  the  benefits  of  regular  meetings  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  for  diffusing  medical  knowledge,  were  greatly  need- 
ed by  the  physicians  scattered  over  the  State.  Dr.  Brack- 
ett  was  one  of  the  nineteen  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  granted  by  the  legislature  on  the  16th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1791.  He  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society,  holden  at  Exeter  on  the  4lh  of  May 
ensuing.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1793,  he  succeeded  his  ex- 
cellency Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.  in  the  presidency,  and,  by 
repeated  elections,  continued  in  this  office  till  the  15th  of  May,. 
1799,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  health,  he  re- 
v  signed  it.  He  had,  previously,  presented  the  institution  with 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  volumes  of  valuable  books,  as 
the  foundationof  a  medical  library.  On  retiring  from  the 
presidency,  he  received  an  address,  which  handsomely  ex* 
pressed  the  respectful  acknowledgments  of  this  Society  for 
his  diligent  and  friendly  attention  to  its  interests,  and  for  his 
liberal  donation  to  it. 

Doctor  Brackett  had  interested  himself  on  the  subject  of  a 
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professorship  for  natural  history  and  botany,  at  the  universi- 
ty in  Cambridge.  He  told  Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  nof  many  weeks 
before  his  death,  that  it  was  a  subject,  which  had  much  en- 
grossed his  mind  for  thirty  years.  It  afforded  him  no  small 
satisfaction,  that,  before  his  decease,  a  plan  had  been  adopted 
.  for  carrying  so  useful  an  establishment  into  effect,  and  that 
donations  for  that  purpose,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  had  been  subscribed.  He  left  the  request  with  his 
consort,  that  a  certain  property,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  when  she  should  have  done  with  it,  might  be 
conveyed  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  college,  for  the  be- 
fore suggested  design.  Mrs.  Brackett,  after  his  decease,  said 
she  should  "hold  his  every  wish  on  the  subject  sacred  as  a 
word  from  heaven."  She,  accordingly,  conveyed  the  prop- 
erty, with  a  generous  additional  sum,  a  bequest  of  her  own, 
to  the  corporation  of  the  college,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
now  experienced  in  the  beautiful  establishment  for  many 
years  under  the  direction  of  the  late  professor  Peck. 

Doctor  Brackett  was  much  distinguished  for  his  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
At  an  early  period  of  it,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
maritime  court,  in  New-Hampshire,  and  sustained  that  office 
with  reputation,  till  the  necessity  of  it  was  precluded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  district  courts. 

His  profession,  however,  in  which  he  shone  with  emi- 
nence, was  his  peculiar  delight,  as  the  native  bias  of  his 
soul  led  him  to  the  relief  of  those  wants  and  distresses,  which 
it  continually  presented  to  his  view.    To  increase  his  knowl- 
edge and  usefulness  in  it,  his  reading,  which  was  uncom- 
monly extensive,  his  observations,  which  were  accurate,  and 
his  reflections  which  were  judicious,  were  principally  di- 
rected.   But  in  medicine,  his  motto  was,  Imitate  Nature 
look  at  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  imitate  them.    Their's  is 
nature  pure  and  undefiled  by  fashion,  prejudice,  or  habit. 
He  was  extremely  attentive  to  his  patients,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  investigate  the  cause  and  tfie  nature  of  their  mala- 
dies, and  to  afford  relief.    In  arte  obstetrica  valde  ptritus  fu- 
it;  nulla  fatmina  sub  egus  cura,  labort  parturiendi  unquam  mo~ 
riente.    While  a  happy  general  success  attended  his  profes- 
sional ministrations,  his  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  disease  and  distress,  were  striking 
traits  in  his  character,  and  greatly  endear  his  memory. 

Doctor  Brackett  occasionally  made  minutes  of  important 
cages,  which  came  under  his  care,  and  of  the  measures  pur- 
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aued   but  as  these  wore  merely  for  his  own  use,  few  of  tfieffi 
have  been  found  in  a  finished  .slate. 

He  also  kept,  for  twenty-live  years  before  his  death,  a 
thermometricai  and  meteorological  registry,  which  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  archives  of  any  philosophical 
society. 

His  moral  deportment  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
principle  recognized  in  the  golden  rule.  He  was  mild  in  his 
temper,  of  an  affable  turn,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  unas- 
suming in  his  manners,  and  was  sincerely  beloved  and  highly 
respected  in  the  social  walks  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  warm 
friendship,  great  benevolence,  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and  no 
one  was  ever  less  ambitious  of  popular  applause. 

Humanity  made  a  prominent  appearance  in  the  groupe  of 
his  excellencies.  It  ought  to  be  recorded,  that,  in  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  he  was  peculiarly  kind  to  die  poor,  and 
never  made  a  charge,  where  he  had  reason  tothinkthe  pay- 
ment would  occasion  the  smallest  embarrassment.  This  was 
a  conduct,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  man 
of  Ross. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  his  death,  he  found  that  his 
constitution  was  under  a  gradual  and  general  decay,  and 
through  a  disease  in  the  region  of  his  heart,  as  to  the  nature 
of  which  he  could  never  be  fully  satisfied.    At  length  he  de- 
termined to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  Saratoga  waters,  for  which 
purpose  he  set  out  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1  802. 
Having  arrived  at  the  springs,  he  Continued   there  but  a  few 
days,  for  ha  found  that  his  disorder  must  bring  him  to  the 
grave  ;  and,  feeling  a  consciousness  that  the  time  of  his  de. 
parture  was  at  hand,  he  hastened  to  return,  that  he  might  be 
among  his  friends  before  the  closing  scene.     He  reached 
home  on 'Friday,  the  9th  of  July,  visited  several  patients,  and 
continued  to  walk  out  till  the  Tuesday  following.    From  that 
time  he  was  confined  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday, the  17th  of  July,  at  two  in  the  morning,  1802.  On  the 
ensuing  Monday  the   remains   of  this  philanthropist  and 
physician  were  interred  with  great  respect,  and  the  tears  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  watered  his  grave. 

In  early  life,  Dr.  Brackett  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah 
Whipple  of  Kiltery,  who  was  a  most  amiable,  accomplished 
and  dignified  woman.  Her  mental  endowments  were  inferi- 
or to  none.  Her  education  and  acquirements  surpassed  those 
of  her  sex  in  the  vicinity  of  her  residence.  With  such  pos- 
sessions, she  was  modest  and  unassuming.  Her  favorite  stu- 
dies were  Natural  Philosophy  and  moFe  especially  Botany* 
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She  had  an  excellent  garden  well  stored  with  choice  and 
rare  shrubs,  plants  and  fruits.  In  benevolence,  she  was  not 
exceeded  by  her  husband,  for  it  was  by  her  will  that  the 
N.  H.  Medical  Society,  realized  a  legacy  of  500  dollars. 
She  died  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1 80.5,  aged  70  years.  To  per- 
petuate in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Society^  Library,  (he  name  of 
its  founder,  it  was  resolved  by  the  society,  that  the  name  of 
Brackett  shall  be  marked  in  golden  letters  on  the  covers  of 
all  the  books  that  were  presented  by  him,  or  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Brackett's  legacy,  in  maimer  and  form  as  underwritten. 

BRACKETT 

TO  THE 

N.  H.  MED.  SOC. 


Account  of  the  JSIassacre  of  Jonathan  Bradley  and  others,  at 
Rumford,  [now  Concord,']  by  a  party  of  Indians,  in  1  746. 

[  From  a  manuscript  history  of  Concord,  prcpanul  by  one  ot  the  editoiK  of  theje 
Collections.] 

The  opening  of  the  French  war  in  1744°,  caused  a  general 
anxiety  throughout  the  colonies,  and   particularly  on  the 
frontiers  most  exposed  to  Indian  depredations.    Gov.  Went- 
worth,  in  his  message  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince, in  May  of  this  year,  exhorts  them  "to  consider  with 
great  tenderness  the  distress  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontiers 
are  in  at  this  juncture,  and  to  make  their  unhappy  situation 
their  own  :    to  consider  them  as  every  day  exposed  to  a  sur- 
prize fro mt the  enemy,"  and  stating  that  if  provisions  for  their 
safety  was' neglected,  they  would  "become  an  easy  prey  to 
a  cruel'and  barbarous  enemy."    Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  for  the  safety  of  those  towns  most  exposed,  and  small 
detachments  were  ordered  to  the  aid  of  the.  settlements  at 
Canterbury  and  Contoocook,  [now  Boscawen.]    The  inhab- 
,  itants  of  Humford  were  as  yet  without  military  succor,  and 
they  empowered  Benjamin  Rolfe,  Esqr.  to  petition  the  legis- 
lature of  New-Hampshire  "for  such  a  number  of  soldiers  as 
might  be  sufficient,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  defend  them 
against  all  attempts  of  their  enemies."    His  petition  was 
presented  in  June  of  of  that  year,  but  no  detachment  was  or- 
dered out.    In  December,  the  iahabitants  again  authorized 
Mr.  Rolfe  to  petition  the  general  assembly  of  this  province 
for  aid;  and  also  "to  represent  to  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Court  of  the  province  of  the  Massac  hu- 
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setts  Bay,  their  deplorable  circumstances,  being  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  both  from  the  French  and  Indian  enemj', 
.and  to  request  of  them  such  aids  as  to  their  great  wisdom 
should  seem  meet,  and  which  might  be  sufficient  to  enable 
-them  with  a  divine  blessing  vigorously  to  repel  all  attempts 
'  .of  their  enemies."  Like  petitions  were  also  presented  in 
1745,  and  a  detachment  of  men  was  stationed  here  from  Bil- 
lerica,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  direction  of  the  government  of 
Massachusetts. 

On  Friday  the  7th  of  August,-  1746,  a  party  of  Indians 
from  Canada,  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  came  in- 
to this  town,  and  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  place  on 
the  Sabbath  following.    The  inhabitants  had  for  some  time 
been  expecting  an  attack,  and  had  made  an  earnest  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  for  military  aid — and  fortunately 
Capt.  Daniel  Ladd,  with  a  company  of  forty  men  from  Exe- 
ter, arrived  in  town  the  same  day.    There  had  previously 
been  a  company  stationed  here  from  Billerica  for  a  short 
time,  and  also  one  from  Andover.     The  inhabitants  were 
aware  that  a  considerable  body  of  Indians  was  in  the  vicini- 
ty, but  had  as  yet  discovered  but  a  few  who  were  out  on 
scouts.    The  Indians  thcmselves,.hearing  of  Capt.  Ladd's  ap- 
.proach,-  determined  to  lie  concealed  until  Sunday  following, 
when  they  intended  to  ^massacre  the  people  assembled  in  the 
meeting-house-    But  the  people  on  Sunday  took  the  precau- 
tion to  go  armed  to  their  devotions,  and  placed  sentinels  in 
different  quarters  to  lookout  for  the  approach  of  the  Indians. 
They  had  the  night  previous  secreted  themselves  in  the  bush- 
es adjacent  to  the  meeting-house,  which  stood  nearly  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  dwelling  ©f  Mr.  John  West.  One 
party  of  them  was  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  alders  then 
growing  where  Dr.  Green's  house  now  stands,  another  was 
hid  in  the  bushes  on  the  north,  between  the  meeting-house 
and  Capt.  Emery's  near  the  prison.    Some  few  of  them 
were  seen  by  a  little  girl  during  the  exercises,  but  she  did 
not  make  known  the  discovery  until  the  meeting  closed, 
when  the  people  marched  out  in  a  body;  and  the  Indians 
observing  their  arms,   concluded  to  abandon  the  attack. 
They  then  retired  to  the  woods  on  the  west  towards  Hopkin- 
ton,  with  the  design  to  intercept  Capt.  Ladd  and  his  men,  who 
they  supposed  were  to  pass  that  way  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.   On  Monday,  the  1 1th,  several  of  the  inhabitants  sat  out 
for  Hopkinton,  two  on  horse  back,  the  others  on  foot,  all  ar- 
med, but  not  in  the  least  apprehending  an  attack.  They 
marched  on  leisurely,  and  Obadiah  Peters,  one  of  the  party 
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bn  foot,  proceeded  ee-tite  distance  forward  of  the  others  into 
a  hollow  about  one  and  nn  half  miles  from  Concord,  sat  down 
his  gun,  and  there  waited  the  approach  of  the  others.  The 
Indians,  thinking  themselves  discovered,  rose  from  their  hi- 
ding places,  fired  and  killed  Peters  on  the  spot.    At  this  mo- 
ment, the  rest  of  the  party,  with  Jonathan  Bradley  at  their 
head,  came  over  the  "hill,  and  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrade 
and  their  own  peril,  Bradley  cried  out,  uFire,  and  follow  on!" 
and  they  rushed  down  among  them.    But  the  savages  were 
too  strong  for  them,  being  twelve  to  one,    Samuel  Bradlty 
was  shot  down  in  the  road.    To  Jonathan  they  offered  quar- 
ter, having  been  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  he  refused,  his  he- 
roic spirit  thirsting  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  comrades. — 
They  then  dispatched  him  with  their  tomahawks.    Two  oth- 
ers, John  Bean  and  John  Luffkin  were  fired  upon,  ran  four  or 
five  rods,  tell  and  expired.    The  others  fortunately  escaped 
death,  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  to  Canada.  Their 
names  were  Daniel  Oilman,  Alexander  Roberts  and  William 
Slickney.  Immediately  after  the  melancholy  affair  took  place, 
an  alarm  was  given  from  Mr.  Walker's  garrison  to  the  people 
who  were  at  work   on  the  interval  and  elsewhere  at  some 
little  distance.    They  soon  assembled  and  cousulted  on 
measures  of  safety.    Mr.  Reuben  Abbott,  lately  deceased,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  from  whom  many  particulars  con- 
cerning this  affair  have  been  collected,  was  fixed  upon  to 
bring  away  the  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  townsmen.  He 
accordingly  took  an  ox-cart  from  the  fort,  and  brought  away 
the  bodies  of  the  five  men,  which  were  buried  in  the  church- 
yard on  the  following  day.    The  number  killed  of  the  In- 
dians was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  until  some  time  after, 
when  the  information  was  brought  by  Roberts  who  had 
made  his  escape  from  Canada.    From  him,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  four  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  two  mortally, 
who  were  conveyed  away  on  litters,  and  soon  after  died. — 
Two  they  buried  in  what  is  called  the  Great  Swamp,  under 
large  hemlock  logs,  and  two  others  in  the  mud  some  distance 
up   the  river,  where  their  bones  were  afterwards  found. 
Stickney  also  escaped  from  captivity  with  Roberts,  but  in 
crossing  a  stream  on  his  return  was  accidentally  drowned. 
Roberts,  soon  after  his  return,  claimed  a  bounty  from  gov- 
ernment, having  killed  one  of  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
attack,  the  bones  of  whom  he  afterwards  found.    The  Gen- 
-  eral  Assembly,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1747,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor : 
"  Whereas  Alexander  Roberts  and  others  have  been  care- 
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fully  examined  upon  oath  of  ond  conr.rrniiig  a  human  skull- 
bone,  which  said  Roberts  and  company  found  at  or  near  the 
place  where  said  Roberts  supposes  he  killed  an  Indian  man, 
and  where  he  saw  said  Indian  buried;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
•  appears  to  the  House,  upon  the  evidence  produced,  that  the 
said  skull  is  really  the  skull  of  the  aforesaid  Indian  :  There- 
fore, 

"  Voted,  that  there  be  paid  out  of  the  mone}'  in  the  public 
treasury,  unto  the  said  Alexander  Roberts  and  company ,the 
sum  of  seventy-five  pounds,  in  the  following  proportions,viz. 
To  the  said  Alexander  Roberts,  15/.;  to  Daniel  Oilman,  11. 
10s.;  to  the  widows  of  Jonathan  and  Samuel  Bradle}',  each 
11/.  55.;  and  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  Obadiah 
Peters,  John  Luffkin,  John  Bean  and  William  Stickney,  each 
?/.  105." 

Jonathan  Bradley  was  an  officer  in  Capt.  Ladd's  company 
and  was  about  30  years  of  age  when  he  was  massacred. 
He  was  a  relative  of  Samuel  Bradley,  and  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  brave  and  intrepid  man. 

Samuel  Bradley  was  the  father  of  the  venerable  John 
Bradley,  who  died  in  this  town  in  18J5.  He  was  a  most 
amiable  and  promising  young  man  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was 
afterwards  married  with  Richard  Calfe,  Esq.  of  Chester, 
and  survived  both,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  used  to 
,  speak  with  great  affection  of  the  husband  of  her  youth  and 
of  his  tragical  end.  She  died  August  10,  1117,  aged  98 
years. 

Obadiah  Peters,  it  appears,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
soldier  in  the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ab- 
bot of  this  town.  He  had  also  been  out  in  the  expedition, 
and  was  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  in  174$.  Little  is 
known  of  Bean  and  Luffkin,  or  of  the  others  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict. 

The  initials  of  those  who  fell  were  soon  after  marked  on  a 
large  tree  standing  near  the  fatal  spot,  which  stood  as  the 
only  monument  until  within  a  few  years,  when  some  person 
cut  it  down.  We  are  however  pleased  to  learn  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Samuel  Bradley  arc  about  to  erect  a  monument 
over  the  spot  where  their  worthy  ancestor  was  killed. 

The  sword  with  which  Col.  B.  Church  dispatched  the  re- 
nowned Indian  warrior,  Philip,  in  1675,  after  he  was  wound- 
ed by  one  of  the  natives  friendly  to  the  English,  has,  we  un- 
derstand, lately  been  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society,  by  a  descendant'of  Col,  Church. 
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LINES,     ■      f.l  S.I  ■ 
WRITTEN  AT' AN  HOUR  OF  MIDNIGHT,  IN  DECEMBER. 

'TIS  midnight  o'er,  the  drear  expanse, 

And  nature  silent  sinks  in, sleep,      t       a  -■ 

In  the  blue  sky  red  meteors  dance,    '  . 

And  darkness  hovers  on'  the  deep.     '•  "■  '  '  '     '  1 

Chilly  the  winds  sweep  o'er  the  fields;     >  ' 
i  And  bitter  frosts' bind  earth  in  chains  ;  '  \  \  /  } 

The  zephyr  to  the  Whirlwind  yields — 
And  naught  of  summer's  joy  remains.' 

Methinks,  in  such  an  hour  as  this,' 

Mortals  too' Trtuch  to  sleep  are  given—  '  ; 
They  dream  hot 'of  the  purer  bliss 

In'stillness,  that  can  tell  of  heaven.  ' 
It  is  an  hour,  when  Virtue  loves 

In  silence  for  her  fQes  to  weep — ,       ;,         <;  • 
An  hour  th'  cnraplur'd  soul  approves,     ,  ,  ■ 

Her  vigils  or>  her,  prayers  to  keep.  . 

' 8 f'tm"Now  Inhocence^h'o'harni  to  fear,    :  '     •   ;,:   '  ! 
From  prowling  Mischief  in  hisiair^  (  • 
Looks  forth  Creation's  joy  to  hear,  yfi      ,    \  ,«  h 
Its  music  floating  on  the  air.  ,, 
,  >Affiiction's  watery  eye  may  roam  '.  •.  »  ;  ''' 

'Mid  brighter  scenes  of  future  years  >    .  .. .  • ,  ; 
Nor  yet  forget  her  early  home — 
The  home  of  penitence  and  tears. 

'Tis  midnight!  all  around  is  still ; 

My  thoughts— do  they  aspire  to  heaven  ? 
Kind  Power  !  direct  me  at  thy  will,  . 

In  life  and  death,  at  morn  or  even.  (  .  , 
Religion!  at  thy  shrine  I  bow, 

In  midnight's  dark,  inspiring  hour, 
And,  as  I  there  renew  my  vow, 

Enlist  my  passions  to  thy  power.  . 

C 

;..„v       — *— 

Following  virtue  is  like  ascending  a  steep  :  following  vice, 
like  rushing  down a  precipice.— Chinese  Proverb.  !  , 
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IMPROMPTU, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD.. ..ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PARENTS. 

O  weep  not,  clear  friends  Lyour  sweet  child  is  on  high, 

With  the  angels  of  light  and  of  love 
Though  her  form,  lovely  even  in  death,  meets  your  eye, 
She  liv'd  not  to  draw  from  your  bosoms  a  sigh — 

She  was  pure  as  the  spirits  above. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  she  has  pass'd  to  her  rest, 

With  all  the  bright  promise  she  bore  : 
The  parent3  who  lov'd,  and  who  fondly  caress'd, 
And  friends,  whom  her  innocent  prattle  hath  blest, 

On  earth  shall  behold  her  no  more. 

Like  a  flow'r  she  has  faded,  all  bright  in  decay, 

Like  a  sunbeam  obscur'd  by  the  cloud, 
Or  the  sweet  vernal  zephyrs  that  transiently  plajr, 
She  has  pass'd  in  her  beauty  and  goodness  away, 

And  cold  lies  beneath  the  pale  shroud. 

Thy  spirit,  dear  child  !  could  our  sorrows  recall, 

To  visit  and  cheer  us  once  more,  5 
The  vision  were  joyful — 'twere  bliss  to  us  ail- 
Though  brief,'twould  from  mourning  our  hearts  disenthral, 

To  joy  our  lone  spirits  restore. 

But  from  earth's  foul  abode,  S****'s  spirit  is  flown, 

To  far  happier  regions  than  this, 
Where  tl?e  holy  in  raptures  surround  the  bright  throne 
Of  the  Father  of  Life  5  and  the  lovely  his  own, 

Dwell  forever  and  ever  in  bliss. 

Then  weep  not,  dear  friends,  for  your  child  is  on  high, 

With  the  angels  of  light  and  of  love  : 
Though  her  form,  lovely  even  in  death,  meets  your  eye, 
She  liv'd  not  to  draw  from  your  bosoms  a  sigh, 

She  is  pure  as  the  spirits  above.  L. 

,  

FOR  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

THE  EPISTLES  oFllOBERT  SHORT. 

I.  BoVs  account  of  his  success  in  a  lottery  adventure., ..Addressed 
to  his  parents,  Capt.  John,  and  Mrs.  Peggy  Short. 

Dear  Friends — I  have  waited,  and  waited  in  vain, 
Theprize,  aye,  the  money,  my  ticket  should  gain  ; 
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1  have  boxvW  to  and  worshipp'd  the  near  sighted  jade,* 
Who  of  thousands  like  me,  aye,  great  beings  hath  made  ; ". 
And,  forsooth,  while  his  measures  for  fame  were  a-brewing,  ' 
Hath  many  a  wight  tumbled  headlong  to  ruin. 

First,  iuspir'd  with  high  hopes,  and  bewitched  with  the  smile 
She  so  freely  bestows,  this  frail  world  to  beguile, 
]  resolv'd  to  be  rich,  to  bo  great,  to  be  grand, 
And  with  rank,  pride  and  pelf  to  astonish  the  land. 
I'd  be  rich,  too,  with  ease — Pd  no  menial  be 
tOf  the  dull  drudging  arts;  I'd  forever  be  free 
■From  those  cares  and  alarms  the  industrious  endure, 
Early  health  to  sustain,  and  late  ease  to  secure. 
I  now  plann'd  my  adventure — I  counted  my -cash— 
(I  can  now  say  most  truly,  'tis  nothing  but  trash" — ) 
My  ticket  I  bought, and  forsake  of  the  stvtn^ 
1  got  "Number  seventeen  hundred  and  seven."! 

O  how  charming  the  title  \  how  precious  the  scroll, 
Which  her  agent  unbound  from  the  promising  roll  ! 
Tens  \  hundreds  !  and  thousands  I !  Some  one  should  be  mine, 
Of  those  gems  in  the  "Scheme"  which  he  cail'd  so  divine. 
And  so  sweetly  they  looked — ah,  I  thought  I  were  sure 
From  this  fountain  of  wealth  a  "Grand  Prize"  to  procure. 
Strange  projects  and  grand  now  crept  over  my  brain — 
Pd  dismiss  this  vexation,  that  folly  retain  ; 
This  friend  1  would  cherish,  that  foe  I'd  disarm, 
And  my  splendour  should  shield  me  from  fear  and  alarm — 
Gorgeous  dwellings  I'd  build,  as  my  fancy  design'd, 
And  Bob  Short  should  be  great,  both  in  money  and  mind. 

But,  dear  me  !  the  dream's  over — 1  feel  I  am  still 
The  rustic  young  Bob  trudging  onward  to  ill  ; 
For  no  good  seems  jny  right  weary  life  to  betide, 
Teaching  judgment  these  vanities  all  to  deride. 

Would  you  think  it,  dear  dad?  my  last  copper  is  gone  ! 
Not  a  farthing  on  earth  can  I  now  call  my  own. 
The  last  went  for  tickets  ;  my  fortune  to  make, 
The  little  I  had  I  then  ventured  to  stake  ! 
Alas  !  'tis  too  true — I  have  given  away, 
What  labor  and  prudence  alone  can  repay. 
I  have  made  myself  poor — and  I  see  all  my  friends 
Chide  me  loud  for  my  folly — to  make  me  amends  ! 

*  The  Goddess  Fortuna  was  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece  , 
and  the  Romans  had  no  less  than  eight  different  temples  erected  to  her 
honor  in  their  city.  She  i9  generally  represented  as  blindfolded,  and  holds 
a  wheel  in  her  hand  as  an  emblem  of  her  inconstancy. 

t  This  number  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  a  fortunate 
number. 
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But  there's  one  consolation. — The  public  receives 
A  little  from  what  "each  poor  votary  gives. 
So  it  seems,  though  we  give  what  no  more  can  be  found, 
We  taste  it  betimes  as  it  travels  the  round — 
We  share  of  the  field,  fountain,  cellar  and  stall, 
In  common  enjoyment,  the  rich,  poor,  and  all. 

Experience  shall  teach  wretched  Bob  to  be  wise ' 
And  as  gold  is  worth  little  but  under  the  skies, 
I'll  adventure  in  gull-catching  lotteries  no  more, 
But  happier  regions  of  profit  explore. 
1  have  seen  that  mortality's  purpose  isname-- 
Somecreep  through  the  brambles  of  life  into famC'j."  ' 
While  others,  from  motive,  and  not  want  of  skill, 
Drink  at  springs  of  humility — drink  to  the  fill  ! 

Thine,  trul\r, 

ROBERT. 

D — — ,  Dec.  1822. 


Faitk, 'Hopeyahd  Charity. — A  student  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, being  called  upon  for  a  definition  of  these  christian  vir- 
tues, made  his'replies  in  the  following  order: 

Quid  est  Fides  ?    Quod  non  vides. 
Quid  Spes  ?    Vuna  res. 
Quid  Charitas  ?    Magna  raritas. 
.  »,!•  •    WhaX  is  Faith  ?    What  you  cannot  ate. 
What  Hope  ?    A  thing  too  vain  to  be. 
Wliat  Charity  ?    A  great  rarity.  4  ' 

An  ignorant  fellow,  being  about  to  be  married,  resolved  to 
make  himself  perfect  in  the  responses  of  the  service,  but  by 
mistake  got  by  heart  the  office  of  baptism  for  riper  years  ; 
so  when  he  was  asked  in  the  church — "  Wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  ?"  &c.  he  answered,  "  I  renounce  them  all."  The 
clergyman  said,  u  I  think  you  are  a  fool  :"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "All  this  I  steadfastly  believe." 

Supe?stition.~When  the  census  was  taken  in  Spain, in  1787, 
the  number  of  females  in  that  country  confined  in  cloisters 
for  life,  amounted  to  32,000.  In  the  single  city  of  Seville, 
there  were,  in  1805,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  nunneries.  The 
new  constitution  and  laws  of  Spain,  have  suppressed  these 
worse  than  useless  institutions  ;  and  the  proceeds  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  public  service. 
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NATURAL  WONDERS. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  two  of  the  grcatest'natural  cu- 
riosities in  the  world,  are  within  the  United  States,  and  yet 
scarcely  known  to  the  best  informed  of  our  geographers  and 
naturalists.  The  one  is  a  .beautiful  water-fall,  in  Franklin 
county,  Georgia  ;  the  other,  a  stupendous  precipice  in  Pendle- 
ton district,  South  Carolina  ;  they  are  both  faintly  mentioned 
in  the  late  edition  of  .Morse's  geography,  but  not  as  they 
merit.  The  Tuccoa  fall  is  much  higher  than  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  -.  The  column  of  water  is  propelled  beautifully 
over  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  when  the  stream  is  full, 
it  passes  down  the  steep  without  being  broken.'  All  the  pris- 
matic effect  seen  at  Niagara, illustrates  the  spray  of  Tuccoa. 

The  Table,  mountain  in  Pendleton  district,  South  Caroli- 
na, is  an  awful  precipice  of  900  feet.  Many  persons  reside 
within  five,  seven,  or  ten  miles  of  this  grand  spectacle,  who 
have  never  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  it.  It  is  now  however 
occasionally  visited  by  curious  travellers  and  sometimes  by 
men  of  science.  Very  few  persons  who  have  once  passed  a 
glimpse  into  the  almost  boundless  abyss,  can  again  exercise 
sufficient  fortitude,  to  approach  the  margin  of  the  chasm. 
Almost  every  one,  on  looking  over,  involuntarily  falls  to  the 
ground  senseless^  nerveless,  and  helpless, -and  would  inevit- 
ably be,  precipitated,  and  dashed  to  atoms,  were  it  not  for 
the  measures  of  caution  and  security,  that  have  always  been 
deemed,  indispensable  to  a  safe  indulgence  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor  or  spectator.  .  Every  one  on  proceeding  to  the 
spot,  whence  it  is  usual  to  gaze  over  the  wonderful  deep,  has 
in  his  imagination  a  limitation,  graduated  by  a  reference  to 
distances  with,  which  his  eye  has  been  familiar.  But  in  a 
moment,  eternity,  as  it  were,  is  presented  to  his  astounded 
senses  ;  and  he  is  instantly  overwhelmed.  His  whole  sys- 
tem is  no  longer  subject  to  his  volition  or  his  reason,  and  he 
falls  like  a  mass  of  lead,  obedient  only  to  the  common  laws 
of  mere  matter.,  lie  then  revives,  and  in  a  wild  delirium 
surveys  a  scene,  which  for  a  while  he  is  unable  to  define  by 
description  or  limitation. 

How  strange  is  it  that  the  Tuccoa  fall  and  Table  Mountain, 
are  not  more  familiar  to  Americans  !  Either  of  them  would 
distinguish  any  state  or  empire  in  Europe. — Port  Folio, 

,  Thomas  S.  Abbot,  Esq.  of  Conway,  lately  presented  the 
Mineralogical  Society  of  Portland  with  a  specimen  of  crys- 
talized  Quartz,  14  inches  in  circumference,  making  the  sides 
of  the  prism  measure  transversely  on  an  average  2  1-3  in- 
ches.   The  crystal  was  well  defined,  and  tolerably  perfect. 
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Dress. — The  two  Elizabeths  of  England  and  Russia  re- 
sembled each  othe'v  in  self-idolatry,  and  both. lavished  im- 
;mense  treasures  on  lh««U'  own  persons.  Elizabeth  of  England 
possessed  a  rich  dress4 for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  varied 
its  iorrn  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-live  inventions  of  her 
fancy*  A  thick  quarto  volume  was  filled  with  the  simple 
detail  of  the  wardrobe  belonging  to  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 
This  mania  has  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  fair  sex. 
When  .Dresden  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prussia,cluring  the  seven 
years  war,  the  Saxon  minister  Count  Burhl,  allbrded  the  vic- 
tors a  spoil  of  800  pairs  of  boots,  which  Frederick  ordered 
should  be  distributed  to  his  guards.  Twelve  hundred  wigs, 
which  had  sate  in  turn  upon  the  lofty  brow  of  the  statesman, 
many  hundred  dozens  of  shirts,  silk  stockings,  laced  cravats, 
and  other  articles  of  masculine  finery,  were  also  sent  to  dif- 
ferent marts,  and  converted  into  cash  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  prince  Esterhazy,  of  Austria,  who  has  been  ambassador 
to  several  courts  of  Europe,  wears  a  dress  worth  a  million  of 
}pounds  sterling — his  coat  alone  being  worth  200,000/.  and 
'the  hilt  of  his  sword  100,000/.  <  . 

Plumbago,  or  Graphite. — This  article  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  towns  of  Bristol  and  Francestown  in  this 
State.  In  Bristol,  it  has  been  found  of  superior  excellence, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  By  the  politeness  of  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Dunbar,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  con- 
tains it,  the  editors  have  been  furnished  with  several  speci- 
mens, one  of  which,  they  sent  to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New- 
York,  who,  in  a  communication  on  the  subject,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Your  specimen  of  Plumbago  was  cordially  received.  I 
set  a  value  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the  native  and  Fredonian 
source  whence  it  came,  and  on  account  of  its  own  apparent 
worth  and  excellence. 

"It  is  pleasing  to  find  our  landed  proprietors  inquiring 
somewhat  below  the  surface,  for  the  good  things  contained 
in  the  grants  they  received  by  superficial  measurement. — 
When  they  shall  go  deep  into  the  matter,  they  will  learn  the 
importance  of  the  French  maxim,  approfondessez,  which,  you 
know,  means,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  I  trust  the  time 
is  approaching  when  the  purchaser  of  lands  will  require  not 
merely  a  geometrical  description,  but  a  geological  one  ; 
whereby  the  purchaser  shall  know  that  he  gets  so  many 
acres/rec  and  clear  ;  and  moreover,  such  arid  so  many  strata 
nice  and  proper. 
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tkI  congratulate  you  on  the  discovery  of  such  a- treasure  in 
our  country.  Much  is  due  to  the  Mines  that  supply  us  with 
pencils  and  crucibles."  - 

Specimens  have  been  furnished  Professor  Dana,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  who  thinks  it  equal  to  the  celebrated  Burrow- 
dale  ore. 

That  which  has  been  discovered  in  Francestown  is  said  to 
be  of  good  quality.  We  are  not  informed  whether  it  ex- 
ists in  large  or  small  quantities.  There  has  also  been  found 
in  the  south  part  of  Francestown,  near  Lewis's  mills,  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  Rock  Crystal. 


LITERARY  NOTICES; 

Richardson  Lor d,  Boston,  have  lately  published  the 
History  of  Massachusetts  from  17G4  to  July,  1 77  5  ;  by  A I den 
Bradford,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth"  The  work  com- 
prises about  400  octavo  pages,  is  neatly  executed,  and  ex- 
tremely well  written.  When  the  opportunities  and  talents 
.of  the  writer,  and  the  interesting  period  of  which  he  treats,, 
are  considered — the  work  would  seem  to  want  no  other  re- 
commendation to  the  public  patronage. 

Ntw- Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository, — -Hill  &,  Moore, 
Concord,  have  now  in  press  No.  1,  of  this  work,  published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  state,  pursuant  loan  act 
of  the  legislature.  The  present  number  is  very  interesting*, 
it  will  reflect,  credit  on  the  Board,  and  tend  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  do  away  those  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  oppo- 
sed almost  excry  improvement  in  the  science  of  husbandry. 

uT/ic  Scholar's  guide  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,  or  an  A- 
bridgement  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  Explanatory  Remarks.  Intended  for  the  use  of  Schools 
cy-  families.    By  the  Rev.  Titus  Strong,  A.  JIJ." 

A  small  volume,  with  the  above  title,  has  recently  fallen 
into  our  hands,  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  parents  and  instructors.  The  object  of  this  work  18 
to  furnish  young  persons  especially  with  a  summary  view  of 
those  sacred  truths  of  Scripture,  with  which,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  our  present  and  future  happiness  is  in- 
separably connected.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  judicious, 
and  the  execution  of  it,  in  our  opinion,  is  such  that  this  little 
compend  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  to  profit  both  in  the 
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school  and  the  famity.  In  this  age  of  religious  inquiry, 
when  few  arc  found  holding  a  faith  which  they  do  not  sup- 
pose sanctified  by  the  Divine  Oracles,  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  esteemed  a  necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion. The  person,  therefore,  who  adapts  the  inspired  volume 
to  the  literary  taste  of  the  present  day,  cannot  fail  to  receive 
public  commendation,  We  conceive  Mr.  Strong  has  done  it, 
and  that,  in  this  new  labor  for  the  rising  generation,  he  will 
acquire  additional  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  clergymen  in  our  country,  B, 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  MILFORD,  N.  H. 
For  sixteen  years,  commencing  Jan.  1 ,  1  806. 
By  Hon.  John  Wallace,  Jr.  M.  S.  S. 
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DISEASES.— Apoplexy,  1  ;  cancer,  2  ;  throat  distemper, 
11  ;  casualties,  2;  consumptions,  28  ;  cholic,  1;  dropsy,  5  ;  do. 
of  the  head,  2;  dysentary,  21  ;  dyspepsia,  1  ;  fever  tjphus,9; 
do.  lung,  15  ;  do.  spotted,  17  ;  do.  worm,  6  •  fits,  8  ;  gout,  2  ; 
hepatitis,  4  ;  hooping  cough',  4  j  infantile  diseases,  27  ;  phren- 
itis,  1  ;  old  age,  8  ;  quinsey,  1  ;  scalds,  2  ;  still  born,  4  ;  sud- 
den, 3  j  rheumatism,  2  ;  palsy,  1  ;  unknown,  25. 

.  AGES.— Of  16  years  and  over,  ....  99 
Under  16  years,    .    .    .    .  .105 
«        /  "''Ages  unknown,  /  .'  .  ^      10  >• 

1  ;   '      '  Total,       214  - 


COLLECTIONS, 

i; 

FEBRUARY,  1823. 


HISTOftY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
An  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  from  their 
leaving  Leyden  in  Holland,  till  their  arrival  in  N ew-Englandy 
and  settlement  of  Plymouth. 

[  Collected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  principally  from  Gov.  Brad- 
ford's History  of  the  Plymouth  people  and  colony,,  from  1602  to  1646, 
in  270  MS.  pages,  in  folio.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  first 
and  valuable  history  of  the  pilgrims  was  never  published,  and  still  more, 
that  the  manuscript  is  supposed  now  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery.  It  was 
deposited  with  Mr.  Prince's  valuable  collection  Of  papers  in  the  library 
of  the  old  south  church  in  Boston,  and  was  either  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  barbarians  of  the  British  army,  who  converted  the  old 
south  church  into  a  riding  school.]  ,  , 

i  On  the  deck  then  the  pilgrims  together  knelt  down,  -  '    -     '  1 
And  lifted  their  hands  to  the  source  of  each  blessing,  , 
Who  supports  by  his  smile,  or  can  blast  with  his  frown, 

To  him  their  returns  of  thanksgiving  addressing. 
His  arm  through  the  ocean  had  led  to  the  shore, 
Where  their  perils  were  ended,  their  wanderings  were  o'er.- 

All  hushed  were  the  breezes,  the  ocean  at  rest 

Was  bright  in  the  radiance  that  lingered  at  even,' 
i  The  prayer  of  the  pilgrims  arose  from  each  breast, 
Each  tongue  utter'd  forth  hallelujahs  to  heaven. 
The  arm  of  Jehovah  had  led  to  the  shore, 
Where  their  perils  were  ended,  their  Wandtrings  were  o'er. 

Upham. 

u  About  the  2 1st  of  July,  the  English  Voyagers  at  Leyden 
leave  that  city,  where  they  had  lived  near  twelve  years  ;  be- 
ing accompanied  by  most  of  their  brethren  to  Delph-Ha- 
ven,  where  their  ship  lay  ready,  and  sundry  come  from  Am- 
sterdam, to  see  them  ship'd  and  take  their  leave:  they  spend 
the  night  in  friendly,  entertaining  and  christian  converse. — 
And  July  22,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  go  aboard,  their 
friends  attending  them  :  at  their  parting,  Mr.  Robinson  fall- 
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ingdown  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with  him.  He  with  wa- 
tery cheeks  commends  them  with  most  fervent  prayer  to 
God;  and  then  with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they 
take  their  leave,"  and  with  a  prosperous  gale,  come  to  South- 
Hampton,  where  they  find  the  bigger  ship  from  London,  Mr. 
Jones, 'Master,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  been 
waiting  there  with  Mr.  Cushman  seven  days.  Seven  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  are  laid  out  at  Soutl\-Hainplon,  and  they 
carry  about  1700  pounds  venture  with  them  :  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ton comes  thither  from  London,  to  see  them  despatched. 

July  23.  King  James  gives  a  warrant  to  his  Solicitor,  Sir 
Thomas. Coventry,*  to  prepare  a  new  patent  for  the  incorpor- 
ation of  the  adventurers  to  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virgin- 
^a^ between  40  and  48  dcg.  N.  whick  patent  the  King  signs 
on  Nov.  3d,  styling  them  the  Council  for  the  affairs  of  New- 
England  and  their  successors. 

M'JuhjQl:  *.Mr.  Robinson  writes  to  Mr.  Carver  and  people, 
Jletters^whrch  they  receive  at  South-Hampton  :  and  the  com- 
pany being  called  together,  theirs  is  read  among  them,  to  the 
<acceptance  of  all,  and  after-fruit  of  many.  Then  they  dis- 
Irtbuieitbeircompany  mto  the  ships,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  masters,  choose  a  governor  and  two  or  three  as- 
sistants for  each,  to  order  the  people  and  provisions.  .  . 

Aug*  5.  They  sail  from  South-Hampton  ;  but  reach  not 
far  before  Mr/Reinolds,  master  of  the  lesser  ship,  complain- 
ed she  was  so  leaky  that  he  dare  proceed  no  farther  ;  upon 
which  they  both  put  in  to  Dartmouth,  about  Aug.  13,  where 
they  search  and  mend  her  to  their  great  charge  and  loss  of 
time  and  fair  wind,  though  had  they  staid  at  sea  but  three  or 
four  hours  more,  she  had  sunk  right  down.  About  Aug.  21, 
they  set  sail  again  ;  but  having  gone  above  a  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  lands-end  of  England,  Mr.  Reinold  complained 
of  her  leaking  again,  that  they  must  either  return  or  sink,for 
they  could  scarce  free  her  by  pumping  :  upon  which  they 
both.put.back  to  Plymouth  ;  where,  finding  no  defect,  they 
judge  her  Ienkiness  owing  to  her  general  weakness.  They, 
therefore,  agree  to  dismiss  her,  and  those  who  are  willing,  to 
return  to-t  London,  though  this  was  very  grievous  a^nd  dis- 
couraging j'  MrV  yushman  and  family  returning  with  them  — 
j  the  rest  taking  What  provisions  they  could  well  stow  in  the 
larger  ship,  resolve  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  alone. 

.blSiki<3  iffi4*  <'*'i:i  ttffift*  •„•»•* 
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Sept.  6.    They  make  another  sad  parting,  andahe  greater 
ship  sets  sail  again  :  But  about  half  seas  over,  meets  with 
cross  winds  and  many  fierce  storms,  which  often  force,  them 
•  to  hull  for  divers  days  together,  not  being  able  to  bearja 
knot  of  sail  ;  make  her  upper  works  very  leaky,  and.  bpw 
and  wrack  a  main  beam  in  the  mid  ship  ;  which  puts.tjiem 
?  in  such  fear,  as  the  chief  of  the  company  enters,  into  a,seri- 
.'•ous  consultation  with  the  ship  officers  about  returning  :  But 
pa  passenger  having  brought  a  great  iron  screw  fromr  Hol- 
land, they  with  it  raise  the  beam  into  its  place    and  then 
committing  themselves  to  the  Divine  Will  proceed.  ;  . :  >  -J;)  i 
//oiiA/W  6.    Dies  at  sea  William  Butten,  a  youth  and  servant 
•to  Samuel  Fuller,  being  the  only,  passenger  whp  dies  on  the 
^voyage.      <  .  ...  u&h,     J;  ,       ..  .,  iti'X,:  .^oovrsdj 
dts  jsfov,  9.    At  break  of  day,  after  long  beating  the  ,§ea, 
they  make  the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  whereupon  they  tack  and 
j  stand  to  the  southward,  the  wind  and  weather  being  j  fair,-  to 
r  find  some  place  about  Hudson's  river  for  settlement.  .JBut 
u  sailing  this  course  about  half  the  day,  they  fall  among  rear- 
ming shoals  and  breakers,  and  are  so  entangled  with  .them,  as 
^i'they  find  themselves  in  great  hazard,  and  the  .tfind  shrink- 
n'ing  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  they  bare  up  for  the 
•  cape,  get  out  of  those  dangers  before  night ;  and  the  next 
<^  day,  into  the  Cape  harbour,  where  they  ride  in  safety.  ,jj 
tfii  Nov.  II,  Saturday,    Being  thus  arrived,  they  .first  fall  on 
'^'their  knees  and  bles3  the  God  of;  Heaven^  ^c^.  ^ButJ  their 
^^<lesign  and  patent  being  for,  Virginia,  and  not  New-England, 
which  belongs  to  another,  jurisdiction,  wherewith;the;Virgin- 
tf$U  company  have  no  concern  ;  before  they  land, -they  this 
fs?  day  combine  into,  a  Body  Politic  by  &Solciftn, Contract,*  to 
Jo^which  they  set  their  hands,  as  the  basis  of  their  government, 
n  «in  this/  new  found  country  ;  choose  Mr.  Jqhn  Carver,;^  pi- 
.  ^voous  and  well: approved  gentleman,  their  governor,  for  the 
v  j'ifirstsyear^w  And  then  set  ashore  fifteen  or  sixteen  .men,  .well 
Unarmed,  to  fetch  wood  and  discover  the  land,;  whp,,a.tjiight, 
lifisrcturnv(but  found  neither  house  nor  person.  ,,  m;; 
-  •  I  ujfov.  13,  Monday..  The  people  (  go   ashore   to;  refresh 
»  themselves,   and   every   day  the  whales  play  round  about 
p  uhem,  and  the  greatest -store  of  fowls  they  ever  saw.  But  the 
i*hw  >  it--  i  ima  i,  ...  r>--.{-Av>  ,^\(Y! 

,    [*In  allusion  to  this  Contract,  the  following;  toast  was  gnveh  at  tha  sec- 
.  ,Licxxd  ceuturial  annirer»ary  of  the  landing;  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
which  was  celebrated  at  that  place,  Dec.  22,  1820. , ,  "The  Solemn  Con- 
'  .tract  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor— November  eleventh,  1620— and 
c    'th«  several  editions  of  it— 1776— 1780— 1788-  1820—  may  it  never  be- 
rJ(  •  cdu4 J©b*dli«t«'!M-]  v: hl .    nil      r:>fi*j:s  ^i.'  J  i&l&ll 
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tarth  here  a  company  of  sandhills  5  and  the  zcater  so  shal- 
low near  the  shore,  they  were  forced  to  wade  a  bow  shot  or 
two  to  get  to  land  ;  which  being  freezing  weather,  afiectcth 
them  withgrevious  colds  and  coughs,  which  after  proves  the 

■  death  of  many,  and  renders  the  place  unfit  for  settlement* 

Nov.  15.  While  the  shallop  is, fitting,  Capt.  Standish, 
'  With  sixteen  men,  well  armed,  set  out  on  the  cape  to  search 
•for  a  convenient  place  to  settle.  William  Bradford,  Stephen 
0  Hopkins  and  Edward  Tilly  are  ol  the  number,  adjoined  to 

the  Captain  for  council.  When  they  had  marched  a  mile 
?  southward,  they  see  five  or  six  savages,  whom  they  follow 
9  Jen  miles  till  night,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  and  lodge 

in  the  woods.    The  next  day  they  head  a  great  creek,  and 

travel  on  to  the  valley,  wherein  is  a  fine,  clear  pond  of  fresh 
*'  water,  a  musket  shot  wide  and  two  long.    Then  they  come 

'  to  a  place  of  graves;  then  to  the  remainder  of  an  old  fort 

■  or  palisado,  which  they  conceive  has  been  made  by  chris^ 
tiansj  and  then  into  a  harbour  opening  into  two  creeks,  with 

l;  a  high  cliff  of  sand  at  the  entrance,  the  western  creek  being 
twice  as  large  as  the  eastern.    Near  which  they  meet  with 
'heaps  of  sand,  dig  into  them,  find  several  baskets-full  of  In- 
"•'  dian-corn,  and  taking  some,  for  which  they  purpose  to  give 
the  natives  full  satisfaction;  as  soon  as  they  could  meet  with 
~'J  any  of  therft^  return  to  the  pond,  XvherC  they  make  a  barri- 
-  cado  and  lodge  this  night,  being  very  rainy.    And  the  next 
day,  wading  in  somo  places  up  to  the  knees,  get  back  to :  the 
'  •  ship  to  the  great  joy  of  their  brethren. 

?  r  '    Nov.  21.-  The  shallop  being  titled,  twenty-four  of  their 
'  1  men,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  nine  sailors,,  thirty-four  in  all,  set 
*}]  forth  on  a  more  full  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  harbor.;  But 
the  weather*  growing  rough  and  the  winds  cross  they  are  soon 
;':  obliged  to  row  for  the  nearest  shore,- and  then  wade  above 
'  f their  knees  to  land.    It  blows,  snows  and  freezes  all  this  day 
u(  and  night;  and  here  some  received  the  seeds  of  those: fatal 
illnesses  that  quickly  seized  them.    The  next  day,  they  sail 
'     to  their  designed  port,  but  find  it  unfit  for  shippings  land  be- 
•wo  tween  the  two  creeks  ;  and  marching  four  or  five  miles  by 
•:  j  the  greater,  are  tired  with  travelling  up  and  down  the  steep 
valleys,  covered  half  a  foot  with  snow,  and  lodge  under 
,*»  <pine  .trees.,  ,The  next  morning,  return  to  the  other;  creek, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  their  former  digging,  where  they 
dig  again,  though  the  grouncj  be  frozen  a  foot  deep,  and  find 
more  corn  and  beans  ;  make  up  their  corn  to  ten  bushels, 
which  they  send,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  fifteen  qf  their  sick 
and  weaker  people  to  the  ship  ;  eighteen  staying  and  lodg- 
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ing  there  this  night.    Next  day,  they  dig  in  several  such  like 
places,  but  find  no  more  corn,  nor  any  thing  else  but  graves; 
discover  two  Indian  wigwams,  but  see  no  natives.    And  the 
shallop  returning,  they  get  aboard  at  night;  and]  the  next 
day,  Dec*  1,  return  to  the  ship.    The  corn  they  found  hap- 
pily serves  for  their  planting  on  the  spring  ensuing,  or  they 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  of  perishing.    For  which 
they  gave  the  owners  entire  content  about  six  months  after. 
.  Before  the   end   of  November,  Susanna,  wife  of  William 
White,  was  delivered  of  a  son,   who  is  called  Peregrine, 
being  the  first  born  since  their  arrival,  and,  [  as  Mr.  Prince 
concludes,]  the  first  of  European  extract  in  New-England.* 
;  Dtc.  4,    Dies  Edward  Thompson,  servant  of  Mr.  White, 
the  first  that  dies  since  their  arrival.    Dec.  6,  dies  Jasper  a 
boy  of  Mr.  Carver's.    Dec.  7,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
'  liam  Bradford.    Dec.  8,  James  Chilton^ 
"  .  Dec.  6.    They  send  out  their  shallop,  with  ten  of  their 
principal  men,  viz.  Mr.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Capt. 
',  Standish,  &c.  with  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  circulate  [circum- 
ambulate] the   bay,   and  find  a   better  place  ;  though  the 
weather  is  very  cold  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  freezes  on 
lUthem,  that  their  clothes  look  as  if  they  were  glazed,  and  feel 
like  coats  of  iron*    This  night  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
!  bay,  see  ten  or  twelve  Indians  ashore,  busy  a  cutting  up  a 
:,'5  Watripu8.l(,  By  reason  of  the  flats,  they  Jand  with  great  dif- 
fc   nculty,  make  a  barricado,  lodge  therein,'1  and  see  the  smoke 
rbf  the  Indian  fires  that  riight?  about  four5  or  five  miles  from 
/'i'them.    -  &v  *     ■  A*    ■  ■ 1  •■'      •  .- 

Dec.  7.  1  This  morning  they  divide  their  company,  some 
'travelling  on  shore,  eight  others  coasting  in  the  shallop  by 
O;  great  flats  of  sand.;  About  ten  o'clock,  the  shore  people 
find  a  great  burying  place.  Part  thereof  encompassed  with  a 
large  palisado,  full  of  graves,  some  paled  about,  others  hav- 
,  ing  6mall  poles  turned  and  twisted  over  them.    Without  the 
palisado,  were  graves  also,  but  not  so  costly.    Then  they 
n  come  to  four  or  five  deserted  wigwams,  but  see  no  people.  . 
t     Towards  night  they  hasten  out  of  the  woods  to  meet  the 
shallop,  and  making  a  signal  for  her  to  bear  into  a  creek, 
she  conies  in  at  high  water  to  their  mutual  joy,  having  not 
i  seen  each  other  since  morning :  But  found  no  people  nor 
any  place  they  liked  :  And  at  night  make  another  barricado, 
'  and  lodge  therein.  1 

•He  died  at  Marshfield,  July  22,  1704,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  The 
firstborn  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  Elizabeth  Patch,  who  died  at  Sa- 
lem, Jan.  14,  17t5,  aged  87.  The  first  in  Rhode-Island  colony  wu  Mary 
Godfrey,  who  died  at  Newport,  April  14,  1715,  aged  77. 
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lAtDtc.  9*  ,5A^5  this  morning,  they  rise,  and  after  prayer, 
jthe  day;dawningand  the  tide  high  enough  to  call  them  down 
riO;  the  shallop, ;:  they  suddenly  hear  a  great  and  strange  cry, 
jonsofutheiPiCompany, running  towards  them,  and  calling  out 
Jnpuns  !,i  Inpijns  !    And    therewith    arrows  came<flying 
^among  them,  i  ,  Upon  discharging  ,  their  pieces,  the  Indians 
iisoon,  get-away,  ;  the' jEnglijsh  following  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
zshputing,  return  to  |heir  shallop,  having  left  six  men  to  keep 
rJier,;and  not  one  of  the;  company  wounded,  though  the  ar- 
k<rpw$  Hew  close  on  every  side.    Upon  which  they  gave  God 
©solemn  thanks ;  then!  sail  along  ,  the,  coast  about  fifteen 
leagues  ;  find  no  convenient  harbor,  and  hasten  on  to  a  port, 
which  Mr.  Coppin,,. their  pilot,  assures  them  is  a  good  one, 
i;which;,he  had  been  in,  and,  they  might  reach  before  night. 
-j'Pdt  after  ,  some   hours   sailing,  it  begins  to  snow  and  rain. 

At  mid -afternoon,  the  wind  rising,  the  sea  grows  very  rough, 
7/  they  brake  (Uicir  rudder,  [and]  it  is  as  much  as  two  men  can 
.rsteer  her  with  a  couple  of  oars.  ,  Apd  the  storm  increasing, 
/■theinight  approaching,  and  bearing  what  sail  they  can  to 
£>t£et  in  ;^they  brake  their  mast  in  three  pieces,  tHeir  sail  falls 
ruoverboard  in  a;very  grown  sea,  and  they  are  like  to  founder 
Ksuddenly  :.,Yet,by  the.imerlcy  of  heaven  they  recover  them' 
^selves*  and,  thefioqd  being  with  them,  strike  into  the  imagin- 
es ;ed  harbouih: ..But  the.jpilo^being  cjecejvec],  cries put;  Lord 
-Vi  be* merciful!,  my  eyes  never  saw  this  place  before  /  He  and  the 
3, »mate ; would  have  run  frer  ashore  in  a  cove  full  of  breakers 
ruobeforen  the,  wind ;  ,  but  a  .steersman  calling  to  the  rowers, 
about  with  her,  or  we  are  cast,  away  ;  they  get  her  about  im- 
•jnimecli^tejy,!  ,And| , Providence  showing  unfair  sound  before 
Y/HhemtjAbough^  be/very  darl^.an^ rains  Hard,  they  get  under 
aiqthe  lee  Qk*a  smalj  rise  of , land;  but  are  divided  about  going 
c  Hashpre^lest  they,,  fall  into  the  midst  ,  of, savages.  .  Some 
-v?  therefore,; If eep  the  boat,  but.  others  being  so  wet,  cold,  and 
sri.  feeble,  ^cannot. bear  it,  but  venture,  ashore,  with  great  difficul- 
^  ftyikindle  a jfire  -;, and  after  midnight,  the  wind  shifting  Lo  the 
.3loS>>iW»1  and  freezing,  hard,  ,  the  rest  are  glad  to  get  to  them, 
3tiJ aod^here>stay,; the  night.   .      .  ,  ,  ' 
ci-><j  j  J9ep,;iSf.  ,  In  the  mprning,  they  find  the  place  to  be  a  small 
Jon  islandi-fsecurp  from ,  the,  ,  Indians.  ^  And  this  being  the  last 
ionda(y  <of  the  week,, they,  .here  dry,  their '  stuff",  fix  their  pieces, 
,o/?trest  themselves,  return  ,GpcJ  thanks  fortheir  many  deliver- 
ances; and  here,  the  next  day  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Dec,  1 1,  Monday,    They  sound  the  harbor,"  find  it  fit  for 
shipping-'  march  into  the  land,  see  divers  cornfields,  and 
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and  retiim  to  the  shif)  With  the  discovery  to1  their  great 
comfort;   i  /'        :  '  ,  "     .  '  v  * 

j  Dpc.  1,3.  1  The,  ship'  sails  to  this  ;new  found  port,*comes 
ivithin  two  leagues  of  it,  when  a  N.  W.  wind  springs  up  and 
forces  her  back  But,  'the  next  day  the  wind  conies  fair, 
and  she  arrives-  into  the  desired  harbor,  Quickly  after  the 
wind  chops  about  ;  so  that  had  they  been  hindered  but  half 
tin  hour,  they  would  have  been  forced  back  to  the  Cape 
aga  in.  *i       '  ' }-     '  i  ■ 

'. . ptc."^ Xbytilonday.    They  land  with  the  master  of  the'sliip 
three  or  four  sailors  ;  march  along  the  coast,  seven  or 
eight  (miles,  but  sqe  neither  wigwam,  Indian,  nor  navigable 

river,  but,  only  four  or. :  five  brooks  of  sweet  fresh  water 
running  into  the  sea,  with  choice  ground  formerly  possessed 
nndj>Ianted  ;  and  at  night  return  to  the  ship.  Next  day, 
they  go  again  to  discover ;  some  on  land,  others  in  the  shal- 
lop, find  a  creek  into  which  they  pass  three  miles  and  re- 
turn, (  .  :  r  ,  •  .  '  a 
Dec.  2f.    This  morning,   after  calling  to  heaven  for  gui- 

'dance,  they  go  ashore  again  to  pitch  on  some  place  for  im- 
mediate settlement.  After  viewing  the  country,  they  con- 
clude to  settle  on  the  main,  on  a  high  ground,  facing  the  bay, 
where  corn  had  been  planted  three  or  four  years  before  ;  a 

.sweet,,  brook. w  running  under   the, hill,  with  many  dejicatc 

.springs.  On  a  great  hill  they  <  intend  to  fortify ;  which  wilf 
command  all  round  whence  ,they  may  see,,  across  the  bay  to 
the  cape.  And  here  being  in  number  twenty,  they , rendez- 
vous this  evening ;  but :  a  storm  rising,  it  blows;  a'nof  rams 
hard  all  night,  continues  so  tempestuous  for  two  days,  that 
they  cannot  get  aboard,  and  have  nothing  to  shelter  them. 
Dec.  £1.    Dies  Richard  Britterige,  the  first  who  dies  in 

'the  harbor.  V  i 

Dec.  23,  Saturday.  As  many  as  can,  go  ashore  ;  cat  and 
carry  timber  for  a  corrimon  building.  i 

,  "  Dec,  24,  Lord's  Day.  Our  people  ashore  are  alarmed 
with  the  cry  of  savages;  expect  an  assault,  but  Continue 
quiet.  And  this  day  dies  Solomon  Martin,  the1  iixth  £md 
fast  who  dies  this  month. 

.  Dtc.  25>r  Monday, , ,  They .  go  ashore  again,  felling  titnoer 
^sawing,  riving,   carrying;  begin   to  erect  the  first  house, 

about  twenty  feet  square,  for; ,  .their  common  use,  to  receive 
\j them  and  their  goods  :  and  leading  twenty  to  keep, ,  a^ourt 
IftfiflW'ft      ^rfestj^rfe(ur^ ^a^oarjtjj p  at  evening.,,;  JBqt  in, the 

night  and  next  day,  another  sore  storm  of  wind  and  rain; 
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Dee.  28,  Thursday.  They  go  to  work  on  the  hill,  reduce 
themselves  to  nineteen  families,  measure  out  their  lots,  and 
draw  for  them.  Many  grow  ill-  of  grevious  colds  from  the 
great  and  many  hardships  they  had  endured.  Dtc<  29  and 
30,  very  cold  and  stormy  again  ;  and  they  see  great  smokes 
of  fires  made  by  the  Indians,  about  six  or  seven  miles  off". 

Dec  31,  Lord's  Day.  Though  the  generality  remain  a- 
board  the  ship  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  yet  this  seems 
to  be  the  first  day  that  any  keep  the  sabbath  in  the  place  of 
their  building.  At  this  time,  we  therefore  fix  the  era  of 
their  settlement  here,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Plym* 
outh,  the  first  English  town  in  all  this  country,  in  a  grateful 
memory  of  their  christian  friends,  they  found  at  Plymouth 
in  England,  as  of  the  last  town  they  left  in  that  their  native 
land. — Prince's  New-England  Cronology, — pp.  70 — 80. 

Note.  The  lamlingf  bf'th*  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  according  to  Old 
Style,  was  on  Dec.  11th;  but  the  anniversary  is  observed  on  the  22d  annu- 
ally. The  face  of  the  rock  on  which  they  landed  was,  in  the  year  1775, 
taken  from  its  original  bed,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  a  "liberty  pole," 
which  at  that  time  was  erected  near  the  Court  House,  and  where  the  rock 
still  remain!.  Ft  is  distinguished'  by  the  name  of  "Forefather's  Rock." 
The 'base  of  it  yet  continues,  in  open  view,  in  its  original  situation,  at  the 
bead  of  the  longest  wharf  in' Plymouth,  built  on  the  precise  spot  which 
uniform  tradition  assigns  as  its  scite.  There  is  a  tradition  as  to  the  per- 
son who  first  letped  upon  this  rock,  wfcen  the  families  came  on  shore,  Dec. 
11,  1620;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  young  woman,  Mary  Chilton.  See 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  2d  series,  vol.  III.  p. 174. 

.;»''•.••.< j  irrs  1 — '■  ■  — — ;   ! 

The  foltdztiing  extracts  from  the  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  have 
been  recently  published : 

The  22d  of  February  1672,  Mr.  John  Howland,  sen.  of 
j  the  ,  town   of  Plymouth  deceased.    He  was  a  Godly  man, 
^ndf  an  ancient  professor  in  the  ways  of  Christ.    He  lived 
<'tUl  he  had  attained  about  80  years  in  the  world.    He  was 
one  of  the  first  comers  in  this  land,   and  proved  a  useful  in- 
strument of  good  in  his  place,  was  the  last  man,  that  was 
left  of  those,  that  came  in  the  ship  called  the  May-Flower, 
that  lived  in  Plymouth.    He  was  with  honor  interred  at  the 
town  of  Plymouth  on  the  25th  February,  1672. 
Thomas  Prince,   Esq.  Governor  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
"  New-Plymouth?  died  29th  March,  1673,  and  was  interred 


V  Tfit "Charter  Oak<u  -41* 

.  *>  Ivffc  .      ,  ,  |  jj  •  ; 

the -8th  A^'riV  following,  after  hee  had  served  God  in  the  of-: 
fice  of  Governor  16  yeares,  6r  neare  thereunto..  He  finish- 
ed1 hiswcou'rse  in^he  73  yeare'Of  his  life  $  hee  was  a  worthy 
gentleman,  ve>y  pious,  hnd  very  able,  for  his  office,  and  faith- 
ful hi  the  discharge  thereof,  studious  of  peace,  a  well-wisher 
to>all  that  feared  God,  and  a  terror  to  the  wicked,  his  death 
w"aa  much  lamented,  and  his  body  honorably  buried  at  Ply- 
mouth the  day  andyear'  above  mentioned. 

j  f^W"4'  ^     :  : :'.•■:';*•'■'■.  '  CX:T-  ^  '■'■>'**  - 
,.  „^  

•$0  .  TllK  CITARTfcR  OAK; 

At  a  late  celebration' of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  following  toast  was  given  : 

"27ie  Charter  Oak  pf  HartforrfrrThQ  faithful  depository'  of 
the  chartered  rights' of;  Connecticut." 

r**^v':\.s\£rtik   i'i    *  -■■■•.->.<'-'■  .■ ■  - 

The  following  notice  of  this  ancient  oak,  and  the  incident 
V^KI'clv  gave  it  celeority,  has,  b,een  (furnished  by  a  correspon-' 
cf^nt.ofthe^Olcl^olony  Memorial."  :;/ 

'The  Charier  Oak,  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  ;state,  of 
Gonrtecjiiejit,^  israr  tre"e  Standing  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
theTtSihg  ground^  on  which  stands  the  i  a  ticienf  mansion-house 
of  i the  Wyllys'family^  :;Mn ul 68?V  Sir5' Edmund  '  Andro's,  the 
Governor  of ' 'New-England,  •  dehiah'de'iJ  the  surrender  of  the 
Charter  oT  thk  Colony^  session,  a, 

debate/'on!  that ^demaHd^ensu'ed;  and  was i  prolonged  until 
evenipg^wh'cn5,  a.ta'fc  onWted  'signal,' -the .lights'  were  at  once 
e^inguUhed?':with6u:t;'^^^bise•••  6r- '•  confu'stpn^  and  the  Charter 
^ri^ateiy^eiTickl  by  bapt.!  Wadsworth,1  a'member  from  Hart- 
ford, who  secreted  it  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.,  Capt.  W.  then. 
hAstened^ba^to^his  seat}  and  whei\  l'the<  c^ndfes  were  re- 
lighted; the  Charter  'be1'rig'>"nii^m^g!,1,tKe,<debateJ;ceas^  rSfel  j 
suitableV  tim'e" {afterwards,  Hhe;iChaHer  was  restored'  to  the  , 
toldnial'^xeJuttve,1  and  is  still  preserved ?in  Ihe  ' archives1 :6f 
that' stated f  '^-  •      ^    >  •       I    !  •  f  '.i;M  i  fM 
aj  The  tree mWs'bfes^H^he 'ground  thirty-^ijc" feetMh 
cirQumference-^-tHe1*  hbllflw'  W itsVunk  formerly  visible  near 
the  ground, -is  'now  cl6sed,uas  if  it  .  had  fulfilled  (as  remark- 
ed by  a  daughter rof  the  late  Secretary  Wyllys)  the  divine 
purjipse*for  which  it  was  caused."  '  ' 

Tradition  says  that  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  place, 
when  Mr.- Wyllys,-  the  original  settler,  was  felling  the'  tree* 
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in  Jiisjpt?  the  Indians,  who  were  hutted  in  the  interval  near 
hipi^.earnest'ly  begged  that  his  laborers  might., spare  that; 
trele,,  as  it  indicated  to  them  the  proper  season  for  planting 
their  ,cprn^--and  at  their  request  the  tree  was  spared-rto 
become  afterwards  the  faithful  depository  p(*.  the  charterer!) 
rights  of  j  that  ancient  state.s ,     ,  :  !  ,  .  ;  ..  m 

; *JTlie  ti)ee,  appears  to  have  jost  its  upper  trunk,  as  it  is  not 
'so  high  as  many  oaks  of  more  recent  growth — the  form  of 
the  tree  is,  however,  extremely  elegant,  and  its  foliage,  re- 
markably rich  and  exuberant.  About  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground  an  enlargement  of  the  trunk  commences,  and 
gradually- increases  until  it  meets  the  surface,  which  causes 
its  (enormous  size,(when  measured  on  the  ground,  ?  . 


'  BIOGRAPHICAL,'  NOTICE  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  CALFE,  OF  HAJYJPSTE'AD. 

In  the  time  of  the  remarkable  delusion  which  prevpiled 

.  .'ln^Nevv-Englahd  in  1692,  lived  Robert  Calef,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  distinguished-  himself  by  his  withstanding  the 
credulity  of/  theUimes.  if  After  Xhe  {t' Rev.^Pr.  ,.Qotton;  Mather 
Jiad  published  a  work  entitled,  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
JVpjtd,  frpm  which  it  appears,  that  . he  was,  by  no  means  in- 
credulous with  regard  to  the  stories  then  in  circulation,  Mr. 
Calef  published  a  book  on  the  opposite  side,  entitled,  -  More 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  printed  at  London,  1  700. 
JUjje  censyredltijg^prpceeding^iQf  t(i^, courts  respecting  the 
wjtjches,,  "^t^a  time,  when  the  pepplpjOf  the  country,, in  gener- 
al, '  did  pot  see;  their  error,,  he  gave  great  offence.  But  he  is 
thought  to '  be  faithful  in  his  naration  of  facts^He  died  in 
1720.    ,        "  '  lil  ■  ...     - v    ...  Hi     bptJtyi  '  ■   •>  ■ 

.  ^  The  late  Hop.  John  Calfe  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  this  geptle^en  and  probably,  his  great  grandson. 

'  |Iis  father,  was  a  seafaring  man  in  the  early  part  of  his  life; 

I  apd  through  yaripus.djsasters,  he  was.  Retained  s^ven  years 
from  home,  and  was  one  year  a  prisoner  in  France.  ,  After 
his  return,  h$  settled  in  Newbury,  where  the?  subject  of  this 
iaqfrce.yas  WmtOp the,  13  th  of  June,  1741.  In  ear\y^ife,  he 
gav^jremarkiable : presages  of  intelligence  and  future  useful- 
nes^i/h  is  said,  that  at  the,  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he 
could  distinguish  the  figures,  by  name,  which  are  used  in 

*The  IndianruJ^  was,  tq  plant  tbei^  jcpm  when  the  leaf  of/ the  oak 
was  as  larg-e  as  a  moute'*  ear.  1 


Hon*  John  Caljc* 
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Crimmbtv  arithmetic.  He  lived  some  years  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  who  for  a  number  of  years,  sustained  the 
character. of  a  i  faithful;  instructor  of  children  and  youth. 
4&er  the. death  of i  his. father,  at  about  theage;  of  fourteen  he 
Went. and  resided  at,  Kingston, :  with  the  late  Colonel  Calfe. 
^n  From  a  youth,  he  discovered  a  serious  and  pious  mind. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  married  and 
moved  ta.Hampstead.  The  next  yean,  he  .became  a  mem- 
her»of  <lhe  church,  of  which,  about  the  year  1 783,  he  was 
Chosen  deacon  by  a  unanimous  vote,  being  only  in  his  32d 
yea.r<  From  .  the  .beginning  of  his  connexion  ,  with  this 
church,  to  the,  close  of.  his  life,  he  sustained  &  fair  and  un- 
blemished character,  which  envy  or  malice  would  scarce 
dare  to  impeach.         ,  ,  ;  ;  . 

The  confidence  reposed  inshim,  at  home  ancl  abroad,  as  a 
man,  of  truth,'  integrity f  and.  uprightness,  has  been  seldom 
equalled  in  pur  state.  ^  For  a  number  of,  years,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  ah  instructor  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  litera- 
ture and  morality. /.  He  commenced  this  employment  when 
he  was' sixteen  years  of  age.  v  At  eighteen,  lie  was  an  under 
bfficeron  the  shores  , of  Lake  Qhamplain,  in  defence  of  his 
country,  against  the  /French  and  Indians.  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  receiveel  a  commission  in  the  militia  of  this  then 
province  ;  and  a  fewVears .'after,  he  had  a  higher  trust  in 
the  army Jplf  the  revolution^     ^'  U  .  'a 

He  was  soonr  after  sent  to  represent  this  and  two  other 
neighboring-;  torwns  ^he  t;  (jenier'al  'Assembly  of  this  State. 
While  a  member  of ''  this^  bo'dy;  he1  was '  fpr'severaly ears  one 
of  the  .five,  comprising"  a v committee  of  safety,  with*  discre- 
tionary power  to  transact  all' state  affairs  during  the : recess 
of  the  General  Court,  in  the  late,revalutionary  war.  ',  ''" 
.  por  the  space,  of  ..twenty-nine  years  he  sustained  the.  com- 
mission of  a  justice  of  the  peace — thirteen  years  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  of  the  quorum  throughout  the  state — twenty- 
five  years  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Rockingham— and  twenty-five  )'ears  he  was  an- 
nually chosen  clerk  of  >>  the  House-  of  Representatives^  of 
the  State  *bf  ,New*Hampshire.,  He  ,  was  also,  .Secretary  of 
the,  s^ate  convention  for  forming  the  constitution  of  the  sfate* 
and  of1  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  federal  constitution. 
Once  he  was' chosen  treasurer  of  the  state  j  but  the  incon- 
venienccof  removing  to  the  place  where  the  office  was  re- 
quired, to  be  kept,,  induced  him  to  decline  that  important 
tru^t.^  I^e  had1  in  addition  to  the  various  offices,  he,  Jield,  a 
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large  share  of,  public  and  private  business  committed  to  his 
faithful,  hands,  ;  ,    «  «j  ■>'.     (!  .     iujUjs'i  ; 

Judge  Calfe  was  aman  naturally  mild  and  Jplensaht  in  his 
disposition.!/  He  had  a  remarkably  retentive'memoryi  and 
a  very  judicious  and  cand  id  mind.  ;  Being  ;vdid  of  guile  him- 
self,*! heKwas:  not  suspicious^of  otherk  Never-  assuming*,  nor 
'haughty,  he  did  not  appear  with- so  much  fortitude  and  res- 
olution as.,  some,  j  ;But;  he  always  had  that  kihd'ol"  forti- 
tude-andi  resolution  which  enabled' him  to  bear  the  'ills  of 
'life  with  patience,  and  to  resist  the  temptations  of1  the  World. 
He  had  the  resolution  to  be  an  honest  and  upright  taamj  to 
fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  notwithstanding  the 
frowns  and  scoffs  of  infidelity.*'  •  ■    ^  »  ^ 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  of  Mr.  Calfe,  .  that'  no  man 
ever  niore  sacredly  Regarded  the  wiLt-  oV '  t he'.'people  'than 
he*.1  'Tn  all'hisp'ublic'transactioris;  his'  conduct  was  regulated 
not  by  the  y id w'l 'bf 'party  'iijen;  but"  by  what ''he  conceived 
to  be  the  wisH: of he 'whole*  'jie6ji>leV  J^he  ;  public  /good  was 
his  constant '  hiHi'f  a'h'd  ?sb;acc;ep^table  r#nd  useful  were' his  ser- 
vice^,' that  men  of  all  'parties 1  united .  'in  honoring  him---meri 
of  all  political  distinctions  regretted  fhis:  departure.  '  ' 

Juclge  Calfe  ^led  ^f^m0^^p^^^^M^^^  the 
'S.jfe^eia r|^v..t\|s'',ige^.^ '■  0.n  .the  meeting,  of  the  . Legislature, 
ffie  next  month,  'the  fol  16 ivi yot^J^^^ed^^ WHere^^ t.  has 
pleased  God,,  in  his  wise  providence,  to  remove  by  death 
the  H6npx|ible  ^phn  Calfe,  !Esquire,:who,  during  our  revblu- 
tiopary  warire^dered  important  services/ to  our  common, coun- 
try^ and  for  mom  than  ^hventy-five  years^'.f  successively,  has 
faithfuily;  served  this  state  as  Qiei'lj:  of  .'the  House  of  Repre- 
s'e'nYaVives!  the^  of.  ,pf up  respect 

to  the  memory  of  the 'Hon.  'John  Calfe,  the  members  of  this 
Ho'use*  wear 'cr'abe  N6ri/the  left  arm,1  duririg  the  present  s'es- 

sf6n.',!!  !.!  ;'  ••  h     u    '       V  l'M^5  - 

t  'Tn'iWi~-~M&}>.$  .:MiJ  ^lionano'h-ti  h\in(Ai\>  am  io  b.iy*  -93jt$q  sn.) 

J  it  ■:  j  ■iv.-iiir.  ?•■   r:  .,.-.■)  U — — ' •  ^  -  v  , 

\t$F(italily  attendifig  the  House  of  Stuart. 4*The<  year  88  has 
for  se'v'era^ centuries  been  fatal  to  the! r^byal  'Hbuse^of  Stuart. 
James^i»?on;jUne  Y^th;,  148 " loM:  a  balU e 4 to  ^ h isc> subjepts, 
by,  whQmih^.waSjpursued  and, ..assassinated,^  (Maryv,  (*)ueen 
of  ^cots,, was  beheaded  on  the  8th  of  Feb.  1588.  j  James  II. 
of  Engjand^abdicated'the  throne  of  Great-Britain,  on  the 
12th  Dec:  1688  ;  and  in  theyear  1788,  the1  last  legitimate 
male  of  the  Stuart  family  expired. 


»>ih  ^Uk'io'Kj  ;  i.O?i>  .-'  -it  !.>> , ■  ■  r  ...  1  ■  :       ..    : . . :  * S 1 »  lifi'A  it 

■  ae7f  baiuwt  OfJj  ,'Vr;-j:     ;)  t;5  •:'.>•;  -alt » i v/  i-a*;; ,      • '  il  t«"     ;  • 

INDIAN  MOUND  IN  OSS1PEP:.  ,  i(; 

•  1  n  the  town''  of  Ossipee  id' this  state,  fcxfstt' fa  c6^r>s?cIMrtYble 
:'^&ridsi'ty.,;'',It  ts; M'tualed -  on  the  Tar.nv  -'of  -$anieT  Smith1,' 'Esq. 
Which  lids  'oh  -  the'  ^western  i%'sh6renbf;Ossipe;e  lake,  nearly 
Vgainst  its  'centre  fronf*  north-  tb^sbiithy  1  The  'country  around 
is  ari  extended1  ^itch-^  n<»r<  plain,1  wh'ich;is 1  intbr^ctre.d .  by;  a 

; fore^mentioWecIi'  -ThisVl'ake^Hvhich'is'^of  a1  n  ova  1  formi  qbv- 
;  .^fin^700CP%ryl|'aHd 'said  to1  be ^HV|thbut'ftfri{:islany,;  the ;wa- 
:  fersbf  wlifcn  a^e Very  transparent  wasTres  theWsterri'mar- 
^in^bf  ;fhe  Trfeadbw  6r'4n(ter'val,  bhVwhlfch  h^'h rfc&ftjif  about 
i'6lbeL'desc'fibed  is'sftusltedi  *  -  This  }meadow!fla,pi5e\^rs  't6  Have 
Beer)  formed  by^ what  is*  now'1  da'lled  Ebi^^j^^Vet^whijih 
passes'  through  it  rather  on  it?  nbrth8rH  DsMe J! - 'Thb'; waler  o'f 
tbis'river  is  peculiarly  fpSi Uife ^ ^HV H i ^lii ^^ft^jgi^t fefe^ f I? fcJ x t s'f rirfld^. 
ahd'erip^thrbugh  a  fine  verdant  mehd'dw/reridcrs  it  uncom- 
ijibnly'bea'utiful.  The  whole  meadow  seejns  to'  havd'befert 
J&kert  fronV  the  ancient  "dominion'  of  Hhe^aljt^'by  the  alluvi* 
dri'bf- the  river.  -    ,;^;-f'>  ^hi,"  • 

On  '  this  meadow, ^about  _  eighty  rods _  from  the  plain,' an 
equal  distance' from  ^th.e  fiver  and^  scjut'hwpfcl  of  it/an^0ojrqj 
than  .100  rods  from'Vhe  western  shore  'of  the*  ^lake^stands^ 
mouno^of  earth  43  or  50  feet  in  diarnetc'r,  c/f  a'  form  perfect 
) Tfcjltpular *an^ '; afeb.Ut "i 0  feet*  high.' "  From"  this  mound  the 
timber 'lias.  ;b'eehM;embved"  jyitbin'thq  last  four  or  five  y  ears, 
The  largest  stumps  stahdihg  upon  it,  are  '  a,  foot  in  diameter. 
The  soil  composing  this  mpund  is  exactly 'that  of  the'  plain  j 
opt'that  of  the  meadovvl*  No  person  has  ylet'  made  extensive 
excaya'tiohs  into  this  mound ;  either  owing  to -want  olf  lei- 
sure,  enterprise  or  curiosity.  Yet  .'there  have  been  "taketi 
from  it  by  only  digging  from' the  top,  three  entire  skeletons,' 
one  of  jwhicn' was  full. grown,  and  when'  found,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  a  piece  of  birch  bark  over'  its  head.'  Two  tom- 
ahawks and  many  pieces  of  coarse  earthern  ware,  have  been 
found  on  the  surrounding  meadow  ;  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  when  the  land  was  first  cleared,  the  hills 
where/.qqrn  grew,  were  distinctly  discernablei  From  these 
facts  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  this  was  the  residence 
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of  a  once  formidable; bribe*  of  the;  aborigines  of  this  country; 
at  least  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  season  :  probably  the 
Penobscot  tribe*  ;  and  while  residing  here,  the  "mound  was 
gradually  raised  over  their  dead.  The  same  passion  which 
first  led  to  the  raising*  a  mound  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
clead  were  deposited,  might,  .as  man  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, lead  to  the  erection  of  a  pyramid  and  thence  to  a 
mausoleum.    1    i      V     '  ;  ' 

Nor,  is  this  ,theonly  curiosity  which  this  meadow  contains. 
About  half  way  between,  the  mound  and  the  western  shore 
of, the  lake*  are,  tbe?remains  of  the  fort  built  by  the  brave 
CapU  Lovewell  just  before  ho  foil  in;  the  celebrated  battle 
nea,r  LovewelPs  pond  in  Frycb^rg.  At  this  fort,  he  left  his 
physician  and;eigfyt  men,,  together  with  the  principal  part  of 
Ills  prc-visions,-  A  cpward,  at  the  first (  fire  which  LovewelJ 
and  his  other ,^rave  companions  received,  fled  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground, vand  informed  those  deft  at  the.  fort,  -  that  the 
whole  party  ..were:  destroyed.  ,  Had  this  man  behaved  as  be 
ought  to  have  done,  in  all  probability  more  of  the  wounded 
pf;  t;hat  .bravQ'Company  would  have  been  saved.  This  fort, 
whiqh  was^built  almost  a  century  ago,  appears  to  have  been 
on)y,  palisaded^pri^i stockade  forlr .  ,  Its  eastern  face  fronted 
the  lake,'  antf  wasVitqated  on  the  top  of  a  small  bank,  which 
rar^  alpng.  from ,the>  riyer, before  mentioned  to  the  southward. 
At  the  north  and  south  ends  of,  the  fort,  considerable  exca- 
vations of  earth  were  made  resembling  cellars  in  size  and 
appearance.  The  ditch,  in  which  tjie  palisades  were  set, 
can  be  traced  round  the  whole  tract  which  the  fort  contain- 
ed, which  appears  to  have  been  about  an  acre.  The  exca* 
vation  at  the  north  end  ^  of  jhe  fort  isV  much  the  largest. 
This. almost  reaches the  river;,  and  here  the  water  for  its 
supply  was  probably  obtained.  *  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  size  of;  ihejprt,  as  its  site  is  now,  1 822,  coverp^ 
principally  with  trees  and  bushes.  The  owner  is  now  cfear^ 
in§  them  away  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  the%  ground  where 
the  fprt  stood.;  It :  was  .  therefore  thought  '.proper  to  give 
tfais  sketch,  while  something  remained  ,  t6  point  ou^tlie/ex- 
act'spp^^vjierq' the  brave  Lovewell  and  his  followers  thought 
fit to  pro  vide  a  refug^'  in  case  of  disaster,  'Time  jwill  soon 
W^J^&ti&iSf^n'  eternaU- oblivion  oyer  this  and  every 
other  monument  of  that  brave,  hardy,  enterprising,  but'un* 
fortunate  adventurer.  B. 

— ! —  ... 

C#>V^  arit.ycline^tp  bpll^  it  was  the  Oasipee  tribe,  which,  with  ibe 
tfewiqhawaDnocks,  was  estimated  to'  con tain  1000  souli  about  the  time 
tffthe  settlemen^'df',  IH*er.^E?rfitt>rii] ' 
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,  INDIAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  OHIO.  .     •  ' 

'  The  ccVitor  of  the  Ohio  Monitor,  published  at  Columbus, 
has  recently  devoted  his  attention  to  (he  antiquities  ^of  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  furnishes  some  .interesting  and 
valuable  descriptions.  (       ,  :      i  ',,.»...,■■ 

; '  Formerly,  ,near  the  sout'h  lme  of  Columbus,  there  stood  a 
mound  of  eaVth,  in  Structure  an  obtuse  cone,  having  a  base 
x5f  about  70  feet  diameter.  Its  base  was  on  ground  gradu- 
ally elevated  about  70  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain  ;  dis- 
tant from  the  Scioto"  River,  ,at  the  west,  more  than  a  hundred 
rpds. .  The  height  of  the  mound  was  about  16  feet,  .  covered 
with  'trees  of  the  size  and  kind  of.  the  surrounding  forest, 

I  when  the  hand  of  man'transmuted  this  monument  of  super- 
stitious grandeur  to  practical  utility.  The  main. street, of  the 
town" was  lard  directly  over  it,  on  account  of  which,  it  was 

.  deniblished;afld  the  massive  heap,  consisting  mostly  of  clay 
was.  burned  into  brick  ;  by  which  the  walls  of  our  Legisla- 
tive'fjalland  State, offices  were  erected  of  earth  much',riiix- 
ed '  with  calcined  ;  human  bones.  For,  -on  leveling  this 
mound,  the  jp\\e  was  found  to  consist  in  large  portions,  of 
decayed  human  bodies,  mingled  with  their  fellow  earth.  Un- 
numbered skeletons,  less  decayed,  were  thrown  to  the  winds 
with  as  much  carelessness  as  the  surrounding  dust.  Several 
other  things/ the  product  of  labor  and  art  were  discovered 
in  thkingens  b upturn ^v/hicYi.  were  dissipated?  with  tasteless  in- 
difference; A  This  was  done  lO  arid  12  years  ago,  when  the 
building  of  'the  town  was  progressing.        (J  , 

^The  mound  was  hot  quite  razed  to  its  foundation.  Hav- 
ing occasion  .to  remove  <  more  of,  it  at  this  time,  we», daily 
make,  many  remarkable  discoveries,  by  occular  inspection. - 
The  workmen  have,  in  many  places,  excavated  six  or  seven 
feet;  below  the  base  of  the  mound,  whose  -  difference,  they 
can  'easily  discover  by  the  quality  of  earth*  Bones  are  de- 
posited at  the  depths  of  4  and  5  feet,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other.  Within  six  or  seven  square  rods  superficies, 
probably  as  many  as  two  large  carf  loads  have  been  exhu- 
mated.. Some  of  the  skeletons  lay  entire,,  others  scattered 
and  confused.  In  general  their  size  and  shape  do  not  differ 
from  modern  skeletons  of  the  common  varieties  of  age. 
One  skull,  being  considerably  decayed,  is  remarkable  for 
its  thickness,  being  five  eights  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
jaw  contains  the  whole  of  the  teeth,  which  are  all  double, 
and  larger  than  usual.  There  is  also  one  tooth  within  all 
the  rest,  of  regular  shape  and  growing  downwards,  in  the 
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directionof  the  others.    But  the  most  singular -discovery 
was  two. small  pits  of  4  feet  depth,  situated  a  few  feet  east  of 
the  site  of  the  mound. S  One  we  examined  minutely.  Its 
bottom  was  Covered  with  coals?  ashes  and  bones,  apparent- 
ly the  bones  of  infants  nearly  consumed  by  fire.  These 
were  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of.  clay  and  loam,  the  natural 
soil.    This  earthen  urn  was  easily  distinguishable  amidst  the 
ruins  of  ;  its  form,  made  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the  earth 
which  covered  it  differing  from  the  hard,  solid  gravel  that 
surrounded  it.    The  pit  was  four  feet  diameter. 
•  Some  small  white  stones  are  found  on  the  skulls  of  some 
of  the  skeletons,  wrought  into  wide,  thin  beads,  as  hand- 
somely polished  as  by  any  modern  lapidary.    In  the  same 
situation  were  found  peices  of  brass  and  copper,  irregularly 
shaped  into' thick  Beads.     They  are  as  large  as  a  hickory 
nut,,  their  form  cylindrical,  with  a  tube  as  large  as  a  pipe 
stem.  .  ...  . 

.  But  few  of  these  curiosities  have  been' preserved  at  all.— 
Sbme'  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  those,  who  will  not 
readily  part  with  them.  r  ■  ■  »  ,  , 

'  In  the  county  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  about  half  a  mile  from 
thfe  river,  Ohio,  one  of  the  ancient  mounds  has  recently 'been 
opened  and  penetrated.  .  It  was  40  feet  diameter  at  the  base, 
16  feet  high,  and  flat  at  the  top,  bearing  upon  it  large  trees, 
with  marks  of  a  succession  of  growths  which  had  decayed. 
The  fifth  stratum  in  this  mound  consisted  of  severe^  layers 
of  humari  bones,  laid,  transversely,  in  a.<;  great  mass  of  de- 
caying matter  live  or  six  inches  thick.    These  bones,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  would  moulder  away'[aUhougU'they  seem- 
ed solid  when  taken  up,]  the  toe  and  finger  nails  were  nearly 
entire  ;  uhe  hair,  long,  fine,  and  of  a  dark'  brown  cdlor,  and 
by  letting'the  dirt  dry,  and  brushing  it  off,  it  would  bear  to 
be"cbmbed  and  straitened  out.    Under  the  bones  were  flint- 
stone  spear  heads^  suitable  to  be  ,  inserted  into  the  end  of  a 
lon^pole^and  some  pieces  of  iron  two  or  three  feet  long,  a 
kind!bf  But-aiid -thrust-sword1  in.  their  make,  their  handles 
were ^ofrn&taetited  with  ririgs  or  ferules  of  silver  and' lead,  on 
which  were' the  representation  of  terrapins  and  birds;  and 
had  also  various  triangular,  rectangular,  circular' and  ellipti- 
cal figures,  made  with  great  mathematical  exactness.' 

i  — *'0ff — 

-  Curiosities— Natural  and  ArtificiaL—Thb  last  number  of 
the  valuable  Journal  conducted  by;  Professor  Silliman  con- 
tains a  description  of  a  rock  found  at'  St.Louis,  on  the  western 
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shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  are  distinct  impressions  of 
two  human  feet.  They  are  said  so  exactly  to  .resemble  na- 
ture, as  to  render  it  questionable  with  persons  who  have 
.seen  them,  whether  they  were  formed  by  some  man  standing 
on  the  spot  while  the  rock  was  very  soft,  or  were  the  work 
of  art.  However,  the  rock  is  stated  to  be  calcareous,  and 
so  very  hard,  that  it  has  been  but  little  wrorn  by  the  sand  and 
gravel  washed  over  it  during  the  periodical  floods.  The 
National  Intelligencer  mentions  a  rock  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Compiler  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond, 
on  both  sides  of  which  something  resembling  the  impression 
of  the  human  foot,  on  soft  earth,  can  be  most  distinctly  tra- 
ced. 

About  150  yards  from  the  foot  of  Pocahontas  Bridge,[says 
the  Petersburgh  Intelligencer,]  on  the  north  side  of  Appo- 
mattox river,  is  to  be  seen  a  rock,  in  which  appears  a  regu- 
larly formed  basin,  about  eight  inches  diameter  by  6  inches 
deep.  The  spot  in  which  this  curiosity  is  embedded,  is  said 
traditionalIy,to  have  belonged  to  the  Indian  Princess  Pocahon- 
/as,and  accordingly  to  this  day  the  rock  bears  the  name  of  her 
Wash-Basin.  Our  decided  impression,  upon  inspecting  it,  is, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  some  rude  sculptor  among  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  territory;  and,  if  our  conjecture  is 
not  erroneous,  this  rock  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens  which  time  has  spared  of  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  once  powerful  and  savage  tribes  of  Virginia. 

Cn  the  celebrated  Table  Rock,  in  Pendleton  district,  S.C. 
is  a  curiosity  which  has  recently  excited  some  notice  among 
visitors.  On  the  highest  part  of  that  rock  there  are  innu- 
merable impressions  of  horses'  hoofs,  promiscuously  scatter- 
ed over  its  surface,  having  every  appearance  of  having  been 
done  by  the  stamping  of  horses  worried  by  flies,  when  the 
rock  was  in  a  soft  state.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
artist  so  excellent  at  his  profession  as  he  must  have  been  to 
imitate  nature  so  admirably,  would  have  given  himself  a  six 
months' job  in  cutting  these  marks  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
visitors. — Similar  marks  were  visible  on  another  rock  in  an 
adjacent  mountain. 


Paper  Money. — The  first  paper  money  issued  in  the  colo- 
nies was  in  1 690,  when,  having  no  money  to  pay  their  troops, 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit,  to 
prevent  a  mutiny. 
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From  the  Ntio-Hampshirt  Republican,  published  at  Dover. 

INDIAN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

We  havo  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  who 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  with  the  In- 
dian names  of  those  streams  which  make  up  the  Pascataqua 
river. 

The  Indian  antiquities  are  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  American  scholars  to  pre- 
serve what  remains  of  them. 

Whilst  the  learned  of  Europe  are  seeking  with  avidity  ev- 
ery species  of  information  respecting  the  manners,  institu- 
tions and  languages  of  the  Aboriginals  of  America,  the  in- 
difference which  prevails  on  these  interesting  subjects, 
amongst  our  own  scholars  is  equally  surprising  and  disgrace- 
ful. 

Our  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  orthography 
of  our  river  is  Paskaiaquagh  (the  Indians  pronouncing  the 
last  syllable  with  a  forcible  expression  of  the  breath  ) ;  its 
proper  limits  are  from  the  ocean  to  Dovert  or  Hilton's  point, 
where  it  divides  into  several  branches  ; — the  eastern  branch 
as  far  as.  the  north-east  corner  of  Dover,  (Pinkham's  land- 
ing) was  called  by  the  natives  Winnakahannet ;  thence  to 
Waldron's  falls,  and  perhaps  farther,  Quocheechor  vulgarly 
Cocheco  ;  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Dover,  at  Blind- 
Will's  neck,  (so  called  because  a  blind  Indian  was  there  kil- 
led by  the  natives  on  account  of  his  friendship  to  the  Eng- 
lish,) this  branch  is  again  divided  ;  one  half  of  it  is  traced  to 
Bowpond  in  Barrington,  and  has  lost  its  ancient  name  in  that 
of . Ising-glass  river;  the  other  passes  on  through  Rochester, 
to  which  place  it  is  called  Squamanagonick,  and  afterwards  is 
named  for  the  towns  through  which  it  passes  and  is  finally 
lost  in  New-Durham. 

The  other  half  of  the  eastern  branch,  (which  may  be  fol- 
lowed through  Berwick  and  up  to  the  ponds  in  Wakefield,) 
from  Pinkham's  landing  to  the  Great  Falls  is  called  Newich- 
wannock  ;  the  Indian  name  is  then  lost  in  the  English  one  of 
Salmon  Falls. 

The  western  branch  passes  through  Pascataqua  Bridge 
and  receives  in  littlt  bay  the  Oyster  river,  which  has  lost  its 
old  name;  then  the  Lamprey  river,  of  which  the  Indian 
name  is  Piscasseti  ;  thence  the  main  branch  is  called  the 
SauamscoU,  into  which  a  stream  flows  through  Stratham 
whose  name  is  Winnicult  ;  and  beyond  Exeter,  the  river  is 
subdivided  into  many  lesser  streams,  whose  names  are  not 
known. 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Il  has,  often  been  remarked  of  our  country,  that  the  origin 
and  progress  of  its  first  settlements,  can  be  more  easily  tra- 
ced than  in  most  others.  Thus  we  have  the  precise  date  of 
'  the  first  landing  of  the  pilgrims  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
year  of  the  settlement  of  each  state,  with  accounts  of  their 
enterprising  and  hardy  adventurers.  But  though  we  have 
this  decided  advantage  over  the  history  of  other  nations, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  facts  yet  wanting  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  our  history.  The' merits  of  many  a  worthy  and 
useful  man,  who  may  have  been  an  instrument  of  great  good 
to  his  country—have  probably  never  yet  been  display- 
ed to  the  world  ;  and  though  we  have  a  long  catalogue  of 
acknowledged  worthies — it  were  much  increased,  could 
truth  throw  its  discriminating  light  upon  all  the  transactions 
of  the  past.  Every  effort,  either  of  societies  or  individuals, 
to  collect  and  preserve  the  memorials  of  past  time,  must 
therefore  be  accounted  praise-worthy —  and  we  would  by  ev- 
ery mean  encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  seems  to  be 
awakening  among  the  people. 

We  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  benefits  which  would 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  formation  of  a  Society,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  curiosities 
and  antiquities  that  remain  in  this  section  of  our  country. 
Associations  of  individuals  can  do  more  than  those  who 
have  no  common'  centre  to  which  to  direct  their  labors. 
Thus  the  exertions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts have  been  eminently  successful  and  useful  ;  and  other 
associations  for  similar  purposes  have  been  successively 
formed  in  New- York,  Rhode-Island  and  Maine.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  we  have  comparatively  little  worthy  of  such 
an  array  of  exertions — that  we  are  poor  in  antiquities— that 
our  history  is  already  well  written.  It  is  true,  we  have  an 
invaluable  history  :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  a  great 
portion  of  our  history  and  curiosities,  which  yet  remains  to 
be  investigated.  Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  once 
spread  over  our  territory,  we  have  frail  and  generally  unsat 
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isfactory  accounts.  But  were  exertions  continued  and  ex- 
tended/there is  little  doubt,  we  might  find  in  the  traditions 
now  existing,  much  to  aid  us  in  forming  an  estimate  of  their 
character  and  pursuits.  Of  the  lives  and  public  services  of 
many  distinguished  men,  we  can  find  no  record.  One  after 
anothe'r  of  the  veterans  of  our  revolution,  drops  from  the 
stage — and  we  are  losing  certainly  //mraid  in  accomplishing 
the  great  work  of  a  minute  public  and  individual  history. 

As  a  favorable  time  for  the  formation  of  a  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  this  state,  we  would  suggest  the  approaching  anni- 
versary— the  completion  of  two  centuries  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  state.  This  period  should  be  celebrated  ; — 
and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  measures  will  be  immediately 
taken  to  that  effect.  The  precise  date  of  the  settlement  of 
New-Hampshire  cannot  probably  be  ascertained.  But  this 
ought  to  furnish  no  argument  against  its  being  celebrated. — 
We  have  the  year,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  have,  in  this  respect,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Germans,  in  fixing  upon  the  time  of  the  fourth 
centurial  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing* They  have  ascertained  that  this  event,  so  important  to 
the  world,  took  place  between  the  years  3  420  and  1425, and 
have  fixed  upon  the  present  year  for  a  grand  celebration. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  settlement  of  New-Hampshire, 
is  found  in  "  Good  Newes  from  Nezo-England"  written  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  one  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  and  printed 
in  London,  in  1624.  Under  the  date  of  September,  1623, 
he  says  : 

"  At  the  same  time,  Capt.  Standish,  being  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Governour,  to  buy  provisions  for  the  refresh- 
ing of  the  [Plymouth]  Colony,  returned  with  the  same,  ac- 
companied with  one  Sir.  David  Tomson,  a  Scotchman,  who 
also  that  spring  began  a  plantation  twenty-five  leagues  north- 
east from  us,  near  Smith's  Isles,  at  a  place  called  Pascato- 
quack,  where  he  liketh  well." 

The  correctness  of  this  date  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hubbard,  in  his  general  History  of  New-England, 
from  the  discovery  to  1680,  who  says — "  In  the  year  1623, 
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some  merchants  about  Plymouth  and  the  west  of  England, 
sent  over  Mr.  David  Tomson,  a  Scotchman,  to  begin  a  plan- 
tation about  Pascataqua." 

Both  these  extracts  refer  to  the  settlement  made  at  Little 
Harbor.  In  the  xxxi.  chapter  of  his  History,  Mr.  Hubbard 
gives  a  more  particular  account  of  the  first  planting  of  New- 
Hampshire,  as  follows  : 

"Some  merchants  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, belonging  to  the  cities  of  Exeter,  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Dorchester,&,c.  incited  no  doubt 
by  the  fame  of  the  plantation  begun  at  New-Plymouth  in  the 
year  1620,  having  oblainfid  patents  for  several  parts  of  the 
country  of  New-Engknd,  from  the  grand  council  established 
at  Plymouth,(into  whose  hands  that  whole  country  was  com- 
,  mitted,)  made  some  attempts  of  beginning  a  plantation  in 
some  place  about  Pascataqua  river,  about  the  year  1623. — 
For  being  encouraged  by  the  report  of  divers  mariners  that 
came  to  make  fishing  voyages  upon  that  coast,  as,  well  as  by 
the  aforementioned  occasion,  they  sent  over  that  year,  one 
Mr.  David  Thompson,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hillon,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  William  Hilton,  who  had  been  fishmongers  in 
London,  with  some  others  that  came  along  with  them,  furn- 
ished with  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  plantation  there. — 
Possibly  others  might  be  sent  after  them,  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing, 1624  and  1625  ;  some  of  whom  first  in  probability, 
seized  on  a  place  called  the  Little  Harbor,  on  the  west  side 
of  Pascataqua  river,  toward  or  at  the  mouth  thereof ;  the 
Hiltons  in  the  mean  while  setting  up  their  stages  higher  up 
the  river,  toward  the  north  west,  at,  or  about  a  place  since 
.  called  Dover.    But  at  that  place  called  the  Little  Harbor,  it 
is  supposed  was  the  first  house  set  up,  that  ever  was  built  in 
those  parts;  the  chimney,  and  some  part  of  the  stone  wall, 
is  standing  at  this  day,  [Hubbard  wrote  about  1 680]  and  cer- 
tainly was  it,  which  was  called  then,  or  soon  after  Mason 
Hall,  because  to  it  was  annexed  three  or  four  thousand  acres 
of  land,  with  intention  to  erect  a  manor,  or  lordship  there, 
according  to  the  custom  of  England  ;  for  by  the  consent  of 
the  rest  of  the  undertakers,  in  some  after  division,  that  par- 
cel of  land  fell  to  his  share*;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  his  pro- 
priety, in  his  last  will  and  testament,  by  the  name  of  Mason 
>iall."— -Vol  up,  214,  215. 

"  Capt.  John  Mason,who  had  been  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, Sir  F.  Gorges,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  Shrews- 
bury, Bristol,  Dorchester,  Plymouth,  Exeter  and  other  pla- 
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ces  in  the  west  of  England,  having  obtained  patents  of  the 
New-England  Council  for  several  parts  of  this  country,  theyT 
this  spring,  send  over  Mr.  David  Thompson,  or  Tomson,  a 
Scotchman,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hilton  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam Hilton  with  others  to  begin  a  settlement  ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson  now  begins  one,  25  leagues  north  east  from 
Plymouth  near  Smith's  Isles,  at  a  place  called  Pascato- 
quack.  The  place  first  seized  is  called  Little  Harbor,  on 
the  west  side  of  Pascataqua  river  and  near  the  mouth, 
where  the  first  house  was  built,  called  Mason  Hall.  But  the 
Hiltons  set  up  their  stages  higher  up  the  river  at  Cocheco, 
since  named  Dover.  There  seem  not  many  other  buildings 
erected  about  Pascataqua  till  after  1031." — Prince's  JV*.  £\ 
Chronol.p.  133. 

"1624.  This  spring,  within  a  year  after  Mr.  David  Thomp- 
son had  began  a  plantation  at  Pascataqua,  he  removes  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  possesses  a  very  fruitful  island  and 
very  desirable  neck  of  land,  which  is  after  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony." — Ib.p. 
144. 

"  1629.  This  year,  the  inhabitants  on  Pascataqua  river 
enter  into  a  combination  for  the  erecting  a  government  a- 
mong  themselves — so  says  the  Msl.  (says  Prince,)  but  being 
uncertain  from  what  authority  ;  I  therefore  rather  adhere  to 
their  combination  in  1640." — lb.  p.  196. 

"In  the  year  1631,  when  Edward  Colcet  came  thither, 
[the  plantation  about  Pascataqua,]  (who  was  afterwards  for 
want  of  a  better,  for  some  years  together  chosen  governor 
of  the  plantations  about  Dover,)  there  were  but  three  houses 
(as  he  affirmed)  in  all  that  side  of  the  country  adjoining  unto 
Pascataqua  river,  nor  is  it  said  that  any  were  built  by  Capt. 
Neal;  but  after  his  return  home  for  England,  Sir  Ferdinan- 
do  Gorges,  Capt.  Mason  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurers, 
sent  over  other  agents  and  supplies,  for  carrying  on  their 
designs.  One  Mr.  Williams  was  sent  over  about  that  time, 
to  take  care  of  the  salt  works,  that  were  then  begun  ;  and 
other  artificers,  the  chiefest  of  whom  was  one  Chadbourne, 
that  built  the  great  house  (as  it  used  to  be  called)  at  Straw- 
berry Bank,  with  several  others  both  planters  and  traders." 
—Hubbard,  p.  219. 

Edward  Hilton  may  be  considered  the  father  of  the  set- 
tlement of  New-Hampshire.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprize 
and  influence — and  possessed  the  friendship  of  Governor 
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Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  and  was  his  confidential  corres- 
pondent. Before  the  year  1  652,  it  appears  he  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Exeter,  in  which  place,  he  had  a  grant  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  lie  died  in  that  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1671,  at  a  considerably  advanced  age. 

"Though  the  settlement  at  Portsmouth  was  abandoned  by 
Thompson,  it-  appears  not  to  have  been  broken  up.  The 
removal  of  Thompson  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hubbard  : 

*  "Out  of  dislike,  either  of  the  place  [Pascataqua]  or  his 
employers,  he  removed  down  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
within  a  year  after  [he  began  the  plantation.]  There  he 
possessed  himself  of  a  fruitful  island,*  and  a  very  desirable 
neck  of  land,  since  confirmed  to  him  or  to  his  heirs  by  the 
Court  of  the  Massachusetts,  upon  his  surrender  of  all  his 
other  interests  in  New-England,  lb  which  he  could  pretend  to 
no  other  title,  than  a  promise  or  a  gift  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  in  a  letter  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Or  some  other 
member  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth." 

We  have  strong  doubts  of  there  being  in  existence  any 
documents  which  can  fix  the  precise  date  of  the  first  settle- 
ment. Among  the  records  of  the  ancient  town  of  Dover, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  curious  facts  which  would  af- 
ford some  view  of  the  progress  of  the  plantation  ;  but  had 
there  been  any  thing  further,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Dr.  Belknap.  With  his  accustomed  regard 
to  dates,  he  would  not  have  neglected  so  important  an  event 
as  the  first  settlement  in  bur  state,  had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  determine  the  period. 

The  projeclof  a  celebrationis  not  new  with  us.  It-has 
been  frequently  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  back  into  the  valley  of  the  past,  to  scan  the  deeds 
of  our  ancesters,  and  to  brush  off  the  dust  that  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  monuments  and  relics  which  they.  left.  The 
subject  recommends  itself  to  public  attention  ;  and  we  can- 
not but  hope  there  will  be  found  active  and  willing  minds 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 


♦This  island  is  in  or  near  Boston  harbor,  and  ia  between  Moon  island 
and  Dorcheeter  and  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Long  Wharf. 
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FOR  THE   LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

|  A  great  teacher  hath  informed  us,  '-that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  Of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting." — The  following  beautiful  lines 
breathe  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  resignation,  certainly  not  to  be  found 
among  the  gay  and  thoughtless  effusions  so  common  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year.  The  husband  of  "Cohnelia"  was  a  bard  of  no 
mean  po  wers,  whose  musings  we  have  often  read  with  satisfaction.  A 
mind  gifted  with  tenderness  and  sensibility,  rendered  him  the  joy  of  the 
family  circle  ;  and  his  love  of  retirement  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  with  eagerness  his  favorite  studies — history,  philosophy,  botany, 
poetry,  &c.  ;  in  all  which  he  had  a  fair,  an  eager  companion.  That 
companion  now  mourns  his  departure,  and  in  the  following  plaintive 
strains  alludes  to  the  happiness  of  their  domestic  converse. — Editors.] 

a  mourner's  address  to  the  new  year. 

WHY  should  I  hail  thee,  New-Year?  canst  thou  give 

Crushed  hopes  to  nourish,  bid  the  dead  to  live  ? 

At  thine  approach,  how  many  hearts  beat  high  ! 

And  thousands  welcome  thee,  that  low  must  lie 

Ere  thy  short  race  be  run  :  But  vain,  alas, 

To  muse  on  what  I  am, — on  what  I  was 

When  smiled  the  last  New- Year,  and  I,  deceived, 

The  flattering,, faithless  promiser  believed  ! 

Oh,  still  I  see  that  morning  as  it  rose, 

That  happy  day,  but  happiest  in  its  close  : 

Then  calm  as  evening  all  our  cares  retire, 

The  lamp  well  trimm'd,  and  brighter  stirr'd  the  fire  ; 

With  him  the  sharer  and  imparter  too 

Of  all  my  happiness, — nor  slight  nor  few 

The  joys  domestic  converse  doth  impart  ; 

The  world  may  feed  the  mind,  not  fill  the  heart, — 

I  sat,  the  silken  hours  unheeded  past. 

To  judge  the  future,  we  reviewed  the  past  ; 

Its  changes  various,  sudden  turns  of  fate, 

Where  rise  the  little,  or  where  sink  the  great  ; 

As  virtue's  healthful  blossoms  life  dispense  ; 

Qr  vice  exhales  its  noxious  pestilence; — 

We  mark'd  each  nation's  progress,  and  how  far 
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She  waved  the  wand  of  peace,  or  sword  of  war. 

Then  some  bold  Drama  we  admired,  but  blamed  ; 

Or  private  tragedies  compassion  claimed. 

Their  woes  we  knew,  but  here  the  diiT'rencc  lies, 

Our  own  we  feel — on  their's  philosophize  : 

I  said,zoe  feel — and  yet  that  phrase  how  poor, 

To  paint  the  anguish  minds  are  formed  t'endure ! 

Oh  !  there  are  feelings  never  can  be  told, 

And  there  are  thoughts  no  language  could  unfold, 

And  there  are  sorrows  that  the  heart  must  bear, 

Its  sole  relief  the  agonizing  tear  ! 

Light  griefs  may  court  discussion,  and  the  mind, 

Unburthened  of  their  weight,  new  pleasures  find  ; 

Not  so  the  broken  heart,  it  sits  alone, 

Unseen  its  rankling  wound,  unheard  its  groan. 

And  thus  the  brawling  brook  the  sun  soon  dries — 

The  lake's  deep  bosom  calm,  but  cold,  still  lies. 

How  rich  are  Time  and  Death  with  spoils  of  mine 
Nor,  plaintive  Young,  were  such  complainings  thine, 
For  more  than  "thrice"  th'  unerring  shaft  hath  fled, 
And  more  than  "thrice"  we've  watch'd  the  dying  bed 
The  King  of  terrors  seemed  no  passing  guest, 
And  everpr  age  alike  at  his  behest 
Was  wrapp'd  in  darkness,  till  J  scarce  may  fear 
The  whirling  changes  of  the  coming  year. 
The  past  hath  rendered  all  its  threatenings  vain;  v>v 
JNor  are  we  rifled  when  there's  naught  to  gain,  s 
And  is  there  nothing  ?    Oh  !  indulgent  heaven, 
Forgive  my  murmurings,  yes,  there's  blessings  given, 
My  babes,  my  hope,  my  joy,  are  left  to  share 
The  solitary  home  and  silent  fare  ; 
Their  smiles  this  heart  still  owns,  can  pleasure  give ; 
For  them  I  will  be  calm,  for  them  will  live  ; 
And  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  brood, 
He  will  protect,  and  He  bestow  their  food. 

Th'  unfeeling  world  may  pass  nor  whisper  peace, 
Yet  will  His  tender  mercies  never  cease. 
He  smiles — our  icy  sorrows  melt  away, 
As  winter  softens  at  the  breath  of  May — 
And  yet,  O  God  of  truth,  my  prayer  to  Thee 
Is  not  for  pleasure,  but  tranquility. 
When  felt  is  poverty,  neglect  or  scorn, 
Teach  me  to  bear — my  saviour  all  hath  borne. 
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But  grant  thou  this,  when  Time's  bleak  storms  are  o'er, 
In  heaven,  a  family,  we  meet  once  more, 
And  spend  the  ever  new,  eternal  year, 
Nor  pain,  nor  death,  nor  separation  fear. 

CORNELIA. 


[The  following-  stanzas  of  "Oscar,"  a  New-Hatnpsbire  bard,  are  wor- 
thy of  preservation  ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  writer,  that  a  muse 
so  plaintive,  though  tired  of  the  bitterness  of  the  world,  should  not 
cease  to  excite  its  charities.] 

SUSAN  AND  JACK. 

THE  poor  man  came  home,  'twas  a  cot  on  the  moor, 
And  his  children  to  welcome  him  stood  at  the  door. 
"Ah,  Papa,  dear  Papa  !  my  sister  and  I 
Ate  nothing  to-day  ;  but  I  told  her,  by'nd  by, 
When  -the, son,  was  gone  down,  and  one  hardly  could  see, 
We  should  fully  be  feasted  with  mamma  and  thee." 
As  he  said  it,  Jack  seized  on  his  father  with  joy, 
Who  placed  on  his  knee  the  affectionate  boy  ; 
And  two  or  three  kisses  with  fervor  impress'd, 
As  his  child  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  he  address'd  :  j 
"Dear  Jack,  when  I  went  in  the  morning  away, 
I  thought  to  bring  something  at  closing  of  day  ; 
But  I  wrought  in  the  snow  and  the  keen  biting  blast, 
And  have'brought  nothing  home  but  a  brown  crust  at  last. 
Here,  Jack,  go  divide  it  with  Susan,  and  share 
All  your  parents .(  a  pitiful  portion  !  )  can  spare." 
He  took  it,  and  ofifer'd  his  father  a  part ; 
But  when  he  said,  "No,  Jack,"  it  g riev'd  him  at  heart. 
\  Then  heoffer'd  the  piece  to  his  mother;  but  she 
Said,"  'Tis  hardly  enough  for  dear  Susan  and  thee." 
He  threw  down  the  crust,  put  his  hand  to  his  eye, 
And  burst  into  tears,  but  could  hardly  tell  why. 
And  Susan  rejoin'd,  'twould  be  ten  times  more  sweet, 
If  her  parents  would  share  it,  and  with  them  would  cat. 
Then  they  smil'd  and  they  wept,  and  divided  their  store — 
A  crust  of  brown  bread  was  a  supper  for  four. 
In  the  fulness  of  sorrow  they  found  a  relief, 
For  Susan  and  Jack  were  the.  joy  of  their  grief. 


Anecdotes. 


ANECDOTES. 

At  the  battle  of  Ligny,  two  days  previous  !o  that  of  Wa- 
terloo, a  major  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  preferring  to  fight 
on  foot  in  front  of  his  men,  gave  his  horse  to  the  care  of  a 
drummer  boy  of  the  regiment.  After  some  severe  fighting 
with  the  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  and  after  receiving 
several  wounds,  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  brave  pri- 
vate of  his  corps,  Donald  Mackintosh,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  same  instant.  The  little  drummer  had  left 
the  horse  to  assist  poor  Donald  ;  which  a  lancer  seeing, 
thought  the  horse  a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  it.  This 
didi not  escape  the  watchful  and  keen  eye  of  the  dying  High- 
lander ;  who,  with  all  the  provident  spirit  of  his  country 
"ruling  strong  in  death0'  groaned  out,  "Hoot  mon,  ye  man- 
na tak  that  beast,  it  belongs  to  our  captain  here."  The  lan- 
.  cer  neither  understanding  him,  nor  respecting  his  writhing  • 
gesture,  seized  on  the  horse.  Donald  loaded  his  musket  once 
more,  shot  the  lancer  dead,  and  the  next  moment  fell  back 
and  expired. 

Two  Irishmen,  who  were  travelling  together,  had  got  out 
of  money,  and  being  in  want  of  a  drink  of  whiskey,  devis- 
ed the  following  ways  and  means: — Patrick, catching  a  frog 
out  of  the  brook,  went  forward,  and  stopping  at  the  first  tav- 
ern, asked  the  landlord  what  ''crature  ?' that  was?  It  is  a 
frog,  replied  the  landlord.— No,  sir,  said  Pat,  it  is  ;a  mouse. 
It  is  a  frog,  rejoined  'the  landlord*  It  is  a  mouse,>said  Pat, 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  first  traveller  who  comes  alqng,  for 
a  pint  of  whiskey.s  .Agreed,  said  the  , landlord.  ■  Murphy 
soon  arrived,  and  to  him  was  the  appeal  made.  After  much 
inspection  and  'deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  be  a  mouse, 
and  the  landlord,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  paid 
the. debt-.  ,;         *  ,  .       ...      Wn  vusH 

Legal  defiance*— -Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bar, 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled  so  violently,  .that 
from  words  they  came  to  blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful 
man  at  the  first  at  least  knocked  down  his  adversary  twice, 
exclaiming  with  vehemence,  "You  scoundrel,  I'll  make  you 
.  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman."  To  which  Yelverton, 
rising,  answered  with  equal  indignation,  "No,  sir,  never  :  / 
defy  you,  I  defy  you." 

:^.{^\r:  xl  .     •  : 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  most  engages  a  man's  thoughts, 
you  have  only  to  listen  to  his  conversation. 
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Extracts  from  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Connecticut, 

"The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  on  Saturday. 
"No  Woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sabbath  op  fasting 
day. 

"No  one  shall  run  on  the  sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  gar- 
den or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 

"No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  Jjeds,  sweep 
house,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  sabbath  day. 

"No  man  shall  hold  an  office,  who  is  not  sound  in  faith, 
and  faithful  to  this  dominion  ;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to 
such  a  person  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ]/.  For  a  second  offence, 
he  shall  be  disfranchised. 

"Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  God  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  this  dominion,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  only 
king. 

"No  one  shall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote,  unless  he  be 
converted  and  a  member  in  full  communion  with  one  of  the 
churches  allowed  in  this  dominion. 

,  "No  quaker  or  dissenter  from  the  established  worship  of 
this  dominion,  shall  be  allowed  lo  give  a  vole  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Magistrates,  or  any  officer. 

:  "No  food  -  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker,  Ada- 
miLe  or  other  heretic. 

"If  any  person  turns  Quaker,  he  shall  be  banished,  and 
not  suffered  to  return,  but  upon  pain  of  death. 

"A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the  night  shall  be  judged 
guilty,  unless  he  clear  himself  by  his  oath. 

"When  it  appears  that  an  accused  has  confederates,  and 
he  refuses  to  discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

"No  Gospel  Minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage  ;  the 
Magistrates  only  shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they  may  do  it 
with  less  scandal  to  Christ's  Church. 

"Married  persons  must  live  together,  or  be  imprisoned. 
4  "Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  according  to  a 
cap. 

•"Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  'the  prejudice  of  his  neigh- 
bour, shall  sit  in  the  stocks,  or  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes.  ' 

"Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver  or 
bone  lace,  above  two  shillings  by  the  yard,  shall  be  present- 
ed by  the  Grand  Jurors  ;  and  the  Selectmen  shall  tax  the 
offender  at  100/.  estate. 

"No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  Christmas  or 
Saint-days,  make  mince-pies',  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on 
any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet  and  Jews- 

k&rP*  .  $J  .    .......  " 
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The  Bombay  Gazette  mentions  that  an  Alphabet  has  late- 
ly been  discovered,  which  will  probably  serve  as  a  key  to 
the  ancient  inscriptions  in  the  Indian  caves,  such  as  Elehan- 
ta,  Keneri,  and  others.^  Their  dates,  uses,  and  origin  will 
thus  be  ascertained,  and  stand  instead  of  the  existing  wild 
oriental  fictions  concerning  them.  V 
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Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  President  of  Alleghany  College,, 
is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his  missionary  labors  a- 
mong  the  Senecas  and  Munsees,  many  of  whom  are  emergr 
ing  from  savage  darkness  into  the  light,  of  Christianity. 
He  proposes  also  to  annex  an  account  of  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, with  engravings  of  the  Hall,  and  profiles  of  Dr.  Bent- 
lny,  Dr.  M'Kean,  and  Judge  Win  thro  p. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Lord,  Boston, are  about  to  publish 
"A  Military  Journal  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,, 
from  177 5  to  1783,  describing  interesting  events  and  transac- 
tions of  that  per  iod  with  numerous  historical  facts,  biographi~ 
cal  sketches  and  amusing  anecdotes  ;  by  James  Thacher, 
M.  D.  late  surgeon  in  the  American  army."  The  publica- 
tion of  Garden's  Anecdotes  has  created  a  taste  for  minute 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolution,  which  we  hope 
will  be  kept  up,  until  the  interesting  events  now  generally 
unknown,  and  the  numerous  heroic  characters  still  resting 
in  obscurity,  shall  have  been  faithfully  portrayed.  Dr. 
Thacher  was  a.surgeon  in  the  northern  division  of  the  army, 
where  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of,  the  revolution  occurred. — From-  the  reputation  of 
the  writer,  we  have  formed  high  expectations;  and  have  no 
doubt  the  work  will  meet  with  an  extensive  patronage. 

u,  Elements  of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  Atlas, 
by  J,  E,  Worcester,  A.  M.  Second  edition.  1822. 
Mr.  Worcester  is  deserving  much  commendation  for  his 
labors  in  collecting  and  disseminating  geographical  knowl- 
edge. Without  making  any  comparison  between  this  and 
other  school  geographies,  as  to  peculiar  merit  in  being  con- 
formed to  well  known  principles  on  which  ideas  arc  most 
easily  acquired,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  work  under  con- 
sideration contains  a  more  full  and  accurate  view  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geography  than  any  other  volume  of  the  same  size 
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we  have  seen.    But,  what  is  far  more  valuable  to  the  public, 
and  creditable  to  himself  as  an  author,  Mr.  W.  does  not,  as 
has  been  too  much  the  case  with  the  reputed  authors  of 
American  geographies,  transcribe  page  after  page  from  trans- 
atlantic publications,  in  describing  his  own  country  ;  but 
goes  to  the  sources^.of  such  knowledge,  and  then  puts  what- 
ever is  obtained  into  form  himself,  thereby  making  the  work 
literally  his  own;  and  by  indefatigable  exertions jn  collect- 
ing information  and   unwearied  care  in  presenting  it  to 
the   public,   causes    his  publications  to  become  standard 
works,  which  no  one   will   deny   have  been  much  need- 
ed.   This   expression  of  praise  is  bestowed  on   Mr.  .W, 
with  seeming  qualification,  because  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  the  different  merits  of  different  elementary 
works  on  geography,  considered  solely  in  reference  to  their 
respective  capacities,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,) 
for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  geographical  science.  As 
the  mind  is.  not  accessible  in  a  single  point  only,  and  as 
much  depends  in  communicating  geographical  knowledge, 
to-young  persons  especially,  on  the  peculiar  talents  of  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiar  plan  of  the  geography 
used,  it  is  possible  and  perhaps  probable,  that  one  teacher 
may  soften  use  successfully  one  work,  and  another  use  with 
equal  success  a  work  constructed  on  a  pian  materially  dif- 
ferent.   It  was,  therefore,  no  part  of  our  intention  in  this 
notice,  to  discuss  the  principle  on  which  we  have  incidental- 
ly touched,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Worcester's  merits,  as  a  ge- 
ographer.   Nor  would  we  be  understood  to  say,  that  Mr. 
,  W.  is  deserving  more  credit,  as  a  geographer,  than  any  other 
person,  with  whose  labors  we  are  favored,  considered  simply 
in  relation  tolhe  accuracy  and  systematic  minuteness  of  his 
statements,  whether  geographical  or  statistical. — We  have 
erected  no  tribunal  from  which  such  an  unqualified  decision 
is  to  go  forth,  and  especially  in  cases  where  many  rival  and 
nearly  equal  claims  for  pre-eminence  might  be  urged.    In  an 
article  like  the  present,and  especially  at  this  time,it  is  proper 
to  mention  particularly  the  very  useful  labors  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ish,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  deceased.    If  any  one  has 
done  more  than  another,  in  perfecting,  by  elegant  maps,  well 
written  descriptions,  and  copious  statistical  tables,  the  geog- 
raphy of  this  country,  it  is  Mr.  Melish. 

Messrs.  Cummings  &  Billiard,  Boston,  have  just  publish- 
ed A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  Worcester's  Universal 
Gazctteci,  in  two  vols,  Bvo.    From  the  author's  preface,  it 
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appears  that'^a  great  mass  of  new  and  important  matter  has 
been  incorporated;  careful  attention  has  been -paid  to  the 
present  political  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  the  population 
and  statistics  of  the  different  parts  have  been  given  from  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  sources.  The  object  has  been  to 
collect  a  complete  body  of  geographical  and  statistical 
knowledge,  and  to  digest  it  in  the  most  concise  and  conven- 
ient form.  The  quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  the'presenl 
edition,  is  much  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  increas- 
ed size  of  the  book.  This  has  been  effected  in  part  by  us- 
ing a  type  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  the  first 
edition  was  printed,  and  in  part  by  improving  on  the  plan 
of  condensation,  and  excluding  every  thing  superfluous. — 
Much  information  is  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  appendix  at  the  end."  From  the 
well  known  industry  and  talents  of  Mr.  Worcester,  and  his 
access  to  the  various  sources  of  information  necessary  for 
the  revision  of  the  work,  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  believ- 
ing that  this  Gazetteer  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useful,  to 
alldescriptions  of  persons,  which  our  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced. 

Itepor I  on  Indian  Affairs. — A  large  octavo  with  this  title 
hasbeen  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. Morse.  Its  object 
is  to  furnish  government  with  an  accurate  account  of  the 
condition, manners,  habits,  religion  and  morals  of  the  various 
Indian  Tribes,to;cnable  government  to  effect  the  melioration 
of  their  condition — a  favorite  object  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration., In  1820,  Dr.  Morse  visited  all  the  tribes  within  cur 
territories,  and  acquired,  by  personal  intercourse  and  obser- 
vation, a  vast  ,  store  of  useful  information.  The  result  he 
embodied  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ; 
and  this  alone,  would  show  him  entitled  to  public  gratitude. 
But  this  comprises  not  nearly  all,  nor  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volume.  The  appendix  gives  many  facts,  illus- 
trative of  their  manners  and  character,  many  particulars  of 
their  religious  worship,  in  which  the  theologian  discovers 
traces  of  man's  common  origin;  and  many  specimens  of 
their  languages,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  antiquarian 
and  scholar. 

The  "Pioneers"  by  the  author  of  the  "Spy"  so  deservedly 
popular  with  American  readers,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
weeks. 

An  edition  of  the  poems  of  Dr.  Percival  is  about  to  be 
published  in  New- York. 
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Age  of  Newspapers. — A  new  literary  paper,  called  Tht 
Observer,  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Salem,  Ms.  to  be 
conducted  by  B.  L.  Oliver,,  Esq.  The  New-Hampshire  Re- 
publican, edited  by  C.  W.  Cutter,  Esq.  has  appeared  at  Do- 
ver. And  the  "New-Hampshire  Statest,ian,  by  Mr.  L.  Roby, 
has  been  just  comnfenced  in  this  village.  We  have  noticed 
in  many  papers  an  improvement  in  their  appearance;  and 
cannot  but  hope,  while  editors  and  publishers  are  thus. zeal- 
ous to  merit,  that  they  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  at  present  published  in 
this  state  : 

NAMES.  EDITORS.     WHERE  PUBLISHED. 

New-Hampshire  Patriot  &  Slate  Gazette,  Isaac  Mill,  Concord. 
New-Hampshire  Repository,  John  W.  Shepard,  do. 

New-Hampshire  Statesman,  Luther  Roby,  do. 

New-Hampshire  Sentinel,  John  Prentiss,  Keene. 

New-Hampshire  Republican,  C.  W.  Cutter,  Dover. 

New-Hampshire  Gazette,  Beck  &  Foster,  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth  Journal,  N.  A.  Haven,  jr.  do. 

Farmer's  Cabinet,  Richard  Boylston,  .Amherst. 

New-Hampshire  Intelligencer,  S.  T.  Goss,  Haverhill,  j 

The  oldest  newspaper  establishment  in  the  state  is  the 
New-Hampshire  Gazette,  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  establish- 
ed in  1756.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  give  a  history  of 
the  different  newspaper  establishments  in  this  state,  with  no- 
tices of  changes  in  names,  editors  and  publishers. 

The  editors  have  lately  been  favored  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  state,  with  the  loan  of  a  MS.  volume,  278  pages  folio, 
containing  "A  List  of  General  Courts-Martial  and  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  held  in  the  City  of  Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  the  years  1740,  .  174  7  and  1748."  The  manu- 
script is  written  in  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  . 

"American  Sketches" — We  have  received  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Winter  Evening,"  from  the  author  of  the  "Farmer's 
Fireside,"  which  originally  appeared  in  these  Collections. — 
W e  regret'our  want  of  room  to  present  it  entire  in  the  present 
number ;  and  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  the  next. 

A  valued  correspondent  promises  for  our  March  Number, 
a  description  of  the  "Strong  Box,"  taken  by  Col.  Westbrook 
from  Ralle,  the  Jesuit,  in  1  722. 
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Sketches  of  the  early  History  of  Billerica,  Ms, 

This  town  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1642.  It  was  originally  called  Shawshin,  from  the 
river  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  was  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Billericain  May,  1655.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  considerable  town  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  England, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants emigrated.  It  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1G53 
liy  a  number  of  respectable  families  ;  some  from  Cambridge, 
but  the  greater  part  originally  b  om  England.  The  names 
of  Dantorthy  Parker,  Brackett,  Rogers,  Hill,  French,  Cros- 
by, Whiting,  Daniel,  Richardson,  Stearns,  Brown,  Tompson 
and  Farmer  were  among  the  early  settlers.  The  early  in- 
habitants of  this  town  were  of  reputable  families,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  persons  of  education* 
To  the  name  of  Danforth,  are  we  principally  indebted  for 
the  valuable  facts  contained  in  the  town  records  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  Few  names  in  this  country,  says  Dr.  Eli- 
ot, have  produced  more  literary  characters  than  the  name 
of  Danforth.  Capt.  Jonathan  Danforth  was  among  the 
most  active  and  enterprizing  inhabitants  of  Billerica.  He 
was  born  29th  Feb.  1628,  at  Framing!) am,  in  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, where  his  father,  Rev.  Nicholas  Danforth,  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  repute  and  estate  "  that  it  cost  him  a  consid- 
erable sum  lo  escape  the  knighthood  which  King  Charles 
imposed  upon  all  of  so  much  per  annum."  His  father  came 
to  New-England  in  1634,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  died  about  four  years  after  his  arrival.  His  broth t »M 
were  the  Hon.  Thomas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  Deputy 
Gover  nor  of  the  colony,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  a  learn- 
ed and  eminent  minister  of  Roxbury.  Capt.  Danforth  set- 
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tied  in  Billerica  in  1654,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
September  7,  1712,  at  the  age  of  84.  He  left  many  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  are  in  possession  of  the  writer  of 
these  sketches.  A  poem  was  published  on  his  death,  from 
which  the  following  lines  are  selected. 

"  He  rode  the  circuit,  chain'd  great  towns  and  farms 
"To  good  behavior;  and  by  well  marked  stations, 
"  He  fixed  their  bounds  for  many  generations. 
"  His  art*  ne'er  fail'd  him,  though  the  loadstone  fail'd, 
"  When  oft  by  mines  and  streams  it  was  assail'd. 
"  All  this  is  charming,  but  there's  something  higher, 
"  Gave  him  the  lustre  which  we  most  admire."f 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  another  of  the  early  inhabitants. 
Of  him,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  short  notice.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  by  a  second  marriage  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whi- 
ting of  Lynn,  who  came  from  England  and  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, 26th  May,  1636.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  exalted  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  was  a  daughter  ot  the  right  honorable  Oli- 
ver St.  John,  of  Bedfordshire,  and  nearly  related  to  Lord 
St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1632, 
most  probably  at  Skirbick,  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
where  his  father  then  resided.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1653,  and  a  few  years  after  completing  his 
theological  studies,  went  to  Billerica,  and  was  ordained  the 
first  minister  of  that  place,  November  1  1,  1663.  His  con- 
temporaries in  the  ministry  in  the  adjoining  towns  were  all 
eminent  men.  Fiske  of  Chelmsford,  Mitchel  of  Cambridge, 
Bulkley  of  Concord,  Barnard  of  Andover,  and  Fox  of  Wo- 
burn,  were  in  active  life,  and  were  his  associates  in  the  min- 
isterial profession.  Mr.  Whiting  remained  the  minister  of 
Billerica  nearly  fifty  years  from  his  settlement,  and  contin- 
ued to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  great 
prudence,  diligence  and  circumspection  till  age  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  task.  He  then  had  the  assistance  of  a  col- 
league. Dr.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  calls  him  "  a  rever- 
end, holy  and  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel."  He  depar- 
ted this  life,  February  28,  1713,  aged  about  80  years.  One 
of  his  sons,  John  Whiting,  who  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1685,  was  the  second  minister  of  Lancaster. 
There  he  was  killed,  with  twenty-one  others,  on  the  11th 
September,  16*97,  when  that  town  was  surprised  by  the  In- 
dians. 

John  Stearns  was  among  the  earliest  inhabitants.  He 
married  Mary  Lathrop  of  Plymouth  colony,  who  was  proba- 
bly a  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  John  Lathrop  of 


*The  art  of  Surveying.       fHis  piety  is  here  alluded  to, 
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Scituatc.  John  Stearns,  his  son,  was  the  first  person  born 
in  town,  on  record.  The  late  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns,  Hon. 
Isaac  Stearns  were  his  descendants. 

Edward  Farmer  came  from  Anceley  in  Warwickshire, 
England.  Though  an  early  settler,  he  was  not  among  the 
first  inhabitants.  He  was  accompanied  or  soon  followed 
by  his  mother,  a  widow,  who,  soon  after  her  arrival,  married 
Rev.  Thomas  Wiswall  of  Cambridge  Village,  now  Newton. 
She  survived  him  and  died  at  her  son's  in  Billerica,  May  21, 
1G8G.  She  was  originally  of  Great  Packington,  in  War- 
wickshire ;  her  name  Isabel  Barbage.  From  her  descended 
in  a  direct  line  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Farmer,  D.  D.  Master 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  author  of  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  and  among  the  best  commen- 
tators on  that  immortal  bard.* 

The  progress  of  the  settlement  of  Billerica  was  not  rapid, 
but  the  measures  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  were  well  cal- 
culated to  render  it  permanent.  Among  the  regulations  en- 
tered in  the  early  records  were  the  following:  All  persons 
unknown  to  the  townsmen  desirous  of  becoming  inhabitants, 
were  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from  the  place  whence 
they  came,  exhibiting  such  testimony  as  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  town; — that  upon  their  admission  as  inhabitants, 
they  should  subscribe  their  names  to  all  orders  of  the  town, 
and  bear  their  proportion  of  all  public  charges  in  church, 
town  and  commonweal.  Any  person,  not  qualified  by  law, 
who  should  presume  to  give  his  voice,  or  vote  in  any  elec- 
tions of  the  town,  or  interfere  in  any  town  affairs,  was  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  to  be  levied  by  the  constable. 
Any  inhabitant  or  proprietor  who  should  bring  in,  or  enter- 
tain in  town,  any  person  as  a  servant,  should  give  bond  to  the 
constable  to  secure  the  town  from  all  damage  that  might  a- 
rise  from  the  maintenance  of  such  servant.  In  case  of  re- 
fusal to  give  bond,  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  per  week 
was  incurred.  No  proprietor  possessing  less  than  a  ten  acre 
privilege,  should  alienate  any  part  of  his  right  to  any  person 
without  consent  of  the  town.  But  a  person  having  more 
than  this  proportion,  might  sell  or  dispose  of  a  five  acre 
privilege.  Proprietors  of  not  more  than  ten  acre  privileges 
could  not,  without  permission  of  the  town,  dispose  of  their 

*This  distinguished  scholar  and  antiquary  was  born  at  Leicester.  Mny 
4,  1735;  died  Sept.  1707.  The  writer  has  lately  received  from  his 
nephew,  Rev.  Thomas  Farmer,  of  Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  some  extracts 
from  his  papers,  and  an  impression  of  the  seal  which  he  wore  and  used. 
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privilege  to  any  person,  not  even  to  their  children,  unless 
the  town  had  refused  to  make  them  a  grant. 

In  1658,  the  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  agreed 
with  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  in  reference  to  his  settlement  in 
town.  They  engaged  to  give  him  and  his  heirs  a  ten  acre 
privilege,  and  a  house  comfortably  finished  with  the  accom- 
modations belonging  to  it,  if  he  should  continue  with  them 
during  his  life.  They  also  agreed  to  give  him  a  salary  of 
40/.  for  the  first  two  years,  50/.  for  the  third,  and  60/.  for  the 
fourth,  and  afterwards  engaged  to  "better  his  maintenance 
as  the  Lord  should  better  their  estates."  His  stated  salary 
after  the  fourth  year  was  70/. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting  was  ordained  Nov.  1  1,  1663,  and 
from  satisfactory  evidence,  it  appears  that  (he  church  was 
gathered  at  the  same  time.  From  a  charge  in  the  town  re- 
cords, it  was  formerly  inferred  that  (he  church  was  organized 
April 27,  1663, but  from  another  charge,  the  "gathering  of 
a  church  and  the  ordaining  of  Mr.  Whiting,"  are  considered 
as  coeval. 

On  the  2d  August,  1075,  Timothy  Farley  of  this  town, 
was  killed  at  Quaboag,  now  Brookfield,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians.  Such  was  the  gloomy  aspect  at  this  time, 
and  the  alarm  and  terror  spread  through  the  country  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  held 
a  meeting  on  the  13th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
measures  for  mutual  defence  and  security.  The  following 
entry  of  their  proceedings  is  made  in  the  records,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  danger  they  apprehended  from  their 
subtle  and  powerful  enemy.  u  The  town,  considering  the 
Providence  of  God  at  the  present,  calling  us  to  lay  asidc 
our  ordinary  occupations  in  providing  for  our  creatures,  and 
to  take  special  care  of  our  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our 
wives  and  children  ;  the  enemy  being  near  and  the  warning 
of  God's  Providence  upon  our  neighbors  being  very  solemn, 
do,  therefore,  order  and  agree  to  prepare  a  place  of  safety 
for  women  and  children  ;  and  that  persons  and  teams  shall 
attend  the  said  work  until  it  be  finished.  An  account  of  the 
whole  charge  being  kept,  shall  be  equally  divided  upon  the 
inhabitants  with  other  town  charges/'  Soon  after  this  meet- 
ing, the  town  received  an  order  from  the  honorable  coun- 
cil, to  gather  the  several  inhabitants  into  garrisons  accor- 
ding to  their  best  capacity.  In  obedience  to  this  order,  a 
meeting  of  the  selectmen  and  committee  ol  the  militia,  A\as 
holden  for  that  purpose,  Oth  October,  when  several  garri- 
sons were  formed,  and  suitable  arrangements  were  made. 
On  the  1 4th,  the  selectmen  and  committee  were  met  by 
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Major  Simon  Willard,  who  approved  their  measures,  and 
assisted  them  in  instituting  a  number  of  other  garrisons  in 
addition  to  those  formed  on  the  8th.  *  - 

The  excitement  produced  in  the  public  mind  at 
this  period,  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians, caused  many  persons  to  leave  their  habitations,  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  several  towns. 
The  settlements  in  the  northerly  part  of  this  town  on  Con- 
cord river,  were,  from  their  situation,  peculiarly  exposed, 
and  were  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  ordered  to 
be  entertained  "  in  the  body  of  the  town."  It  is  not  known 
that  this  town  received  any  essential  injury  during  King 
Philip's  war. 

The  number  of  families  in  town  about  this  time,  appears 
to  have  been  forty-eight,  and  the  number  of  dwelling-hou- 
ses forty-seven.  In  1679,  there  were  sixty  rateable  estates, 
including  non-residents.  In  a  return,  made  in  1G80,  to  a 
warrant  from  the  deputy  Governor,  the  town  stated  the 
number  of  families  able  to  bear  public  charges  to  be  fifty  ; 
and  of  aged  persons  and  poor,  including  widows,  to  be  ten. 
A  writing  and  reading  school  was  at  this  time  taught  by  Jo- 
seph Tompson.    No  grammar  school  was  in  town. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692  extended  to  this  town, 
and  several  persons  who  had  been  inhabitants  were  con- 
cerned in  the  tragical  scenes  at  Salem  Village.  Thomas 
Carrier,  alias  Morgan,  a  Welchman,  became  an  inhabitant 
of  Billerica  about  the  year  1663.  He  was  at  first  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  inhabitant,  and  a  petition  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  to  the  county  court  against  his  admission.  He 
Was,  however,  afterwards  admitted ;  was  married  by  Gen- 
eral Gookin,  May  7,  1664,  to  Martha  Allen  and  had  sever- 
al children  born  here.  His  son,  Richard  Carrier,  born  in 
this  town,  July  16, 1674,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who  was  executed  August  19,  1692. 
His  wife  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  had  a  tri- 
al before  the  Court  at  Salem,  was  condemned  the  5th  of 
August,  and  executed  on  the  19th  among  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims at  Salem  Village.  Her  own  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  old  was  allowed  to  testify  against  her  mother. 
The  testimony  and  confession  she  gave  maybe  seen  in  the 
second  volume  of  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Carrier  lived  in  Billerica  when  his 
family. was  involved  in  this  sad  catastrophe.  He  probably 
lived  in  Andover.  From  President  Allen's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  it  appears  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
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life,  he  lived  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  where  he  died  May 
16,  1735,  at  the  age  of  109  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
church  in  that  town.  His  head  in  his  last  years  was  not 
bald  nor  his  hair  gray.  Not  many  days  before  his  death  he 
travelled  on  foot  to  see  a  sick  man  six  miles,  and  the  very 
day  before  he  died,  he  was  visiting  his  neighbors.  Though 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Billerica  were  put  upon  trial  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witch- 
craft in  the  time  of  ihis  delusion,  yet  it  may  be  safely  infer- 
red that  several  were  suspected  and  one  or  two  apprehended. 
Besides  the  authority  of  Hutchinson,  the  town  records  in- 
form us  that  during  the  height  of  the  delusion,  two  persons 
were  in  the  prison  at  Cambridge,  and  that  they  both  died 
there.  Rebecca,  wife  of  William  Chamberlain,  died  there 
Sept.  26,  1692,  and  John  Durant,Oct.  27, 1692.  They  were 
probably  both  victims  of  the  infatuation  which  prevailed  at 
that  time. 

Within  the  original  limits  of  this  town  lived  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians.  The  Pawtucketts  at  Wamesit  and  its 
vicinity,  contained  in  1675,  about  250  souls.  They  had  for- 
merly been  estimated  at  3000.  The  right  of  the  Indians  to 
the  township  of  Billerica,  seems  to  have  been  partially  ac- 
knowledged by  the  English,  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained a  purchase  from  them  in  1684.  The  Indians,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  retained  a  part  of  W amesit,  which  border- 
ed on  Mrs.  Winthrop's  farm  of  3000  acres.  At  this  place 
they  had  a  praying  town,  which,  in  1674,  according  to  Goo- 
kin's  Collections,  contained  15  families,  and  75  souls.  They 
inhabited  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Concord 
river,  and  bordering  on  Merrimack  river.  The  divisional 
line  between  them  and  the  English,  it  is  said,  extended  from 
Merrimack  river,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Con- 
cord river,  on  a  direct  line  to  Concord  river,  two  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Their  plantation  was  separated  from  the  English 
by  a  ditch,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Within  these 
limits,  is  a  hill,  called  Fort  Hill,  lying  nearly  parallel  with 
Concord  river,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  their  fortification. 
It  seems  that  the  Indians  at  this  place,  were  in  some  degree 
civilized.  They  here  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
land  ;  planted  apple  trees  in  the  manner  of  the  English, 
some  of  which  remain,  but  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  names  of  several  Indians  are 
preserved  in  the  records  of  Billerica.  Capt.  Dan  forth  had 
one  in  his  family  of  the  name  of  Warrick,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  servant,  who  died,  about  1636. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Billerica,  though  for  a  longtime  expos- 
ed to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  do  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  material  injury  from  them  till  1692.-  On  the  first 
day  of  August,  this  year,  they  killed  Ann  Shed,  wife  of 
Zachary  Shed,  with  two  of  her  children,  Hannah,  aged  13, 
and  Agnes,  aged  2  years  ;  Joanna  Dutton,  aged  3G,  wife  of 
Benjamin  Dutton,  and  two  of  her  children  by  a  former  hus- 
band, Mary  Dunkin,  aged  16,  and  Benoni  Dunkin,  aged  2  1-2 
years.  Tradition  has  preserved  few,  or  no  particulars  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  families  were  assaulted. 

On  the  5th  August,  1695,  the  Indians  madea  second  irrup- 
tion on  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  In  the  northerly  part 
of  the  town,  on  the  east  side  of  Concord  river,  lived  a  num- 
ber of  families,  who,  though  without  garrisons  and  in  a  time 
of  war,  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehensions  of  danger. 
Their  remoteness  from  the  scenes  of  Indian  depredations 
might  have  contributed  to  their  fancied  security.  The  In- 
dians came  suddenly  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  Dr.  Math- 
er, the  only  early  writer  who  has  mentioned  the  event,  says 
it  was  reported  they  were  on  horseback,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, "  were  not  suspected  for  Indians,  till  they  surpris- 
ed the  house  they  came  to."*  They  entered  the  house  of 
John  Rogers,  son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers,  about  noon, 
and  while  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  he  was  enjoying  re- 
pose on  his  bed,  they  discharged  one  of  their  arrows,  which 
entered  his  neck  and  pierced  the  jugular  vein.  Awakened 
with  this  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  he  started  up,  sei- 
zed the  arrow,  which  he  forcibly  withdrew,  and  expired 
with  the  instrument  of  death  in  his  hand.  A  woman  being 
in  the  chamber,  threw  herself  out  of  the  window,  and 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  her  escape  by  conceal- 
ing herself  among  some  flags.  A  young  woman  was  scalp- 
ed and  left  for  dead,  but  survived  the  painful  operation  and 
lived  for  many  years  afterwards.  A  son  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Rogers  were  taken  prisoners.  The  family  of  John  Levis- 
tone  suffered  most  severely.  His  mother-in-law  and  five 
young  children  were  killed,  and  his  oldest  daughter  captur- 
ed. Thomas  Rogers  and  his  oldest  son  were  killed.  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Roger  Toothaker,  was  killed,  and  Margaret, 
his  youngest  daughter,  taken  prisoner.  Fifteen  persons 
were  killed  or  taken  at  this  surprisal.  The  records  of  the 
town  give  the  names  of  fourteen  who  were  killed  and  la- 
ken  into  captivity.  Ten  were  killed,  of  whom  live  were 
adults.    Though  the  Indians  were  immediately  pursued  by 


*See  Matl/er'a  Dkcennium  Luctuosum  published  in  1G98. 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  yet  so.  effectually 
had  they  taken  precautions  in  their  flight,  that  all  efforts  to 
find  them  were  unavailing.  It  is  said  they  had  even  tied 
up  the  mouths  of  their  dogs  with  wampum,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  their  barking  would  discover  the  direction  they 
had  taken.  The  shock  given  to  the  inhabitants  by  this  mel- 
ancholy event,  was  long  had  in  painful  remembrance. 

 o  

CHARACTER  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 

From  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Boston,  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.    By  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D. 

An  aflcctionate  and  respectful  remembrance  of  those 
worthies,  who  here  laid  the  foundation  of  our  multiplied 
enjoyments,  is  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  possess  a  goodly 
heritage,  and  it  should  heighten  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
recollect,  that  a  generous  foresight  was  a  distinguished  char- 
acteristic of  our  ancestors.  An  ardent  desire  to  lay  a  solid 
and  lasting  foundation  for  the  best  interests  of  posterity  in- 
fluenced all  those  plans  of  policy  so  expressive  of  their  wis- 
dom. In  every  stage  of  their  enterprise,  they  were  prompt- 
ed by  an  enlightened  humanity,  and  a  prospective  reference 
to  the  happiness  of  their  descendants. 

To  contemplate  the  characters  of  such  men  is  not  less 
our  interest  than  our  duty,  as  a  source  of  improvement. 

"Just  men  tliey  were,  and  all  their  study  bent 

"To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 

"Not  hid  ;  nor  those  thing's  last,  which  might  preserve 

"Freedom  and  peace  to  man." 

Their  eventful  story  has  also  interesting  connections. 
It  brings  to  view  many  elevated  characters,  some  of  them 
of  a  preceding  age,  whose  energy  of  thought,  and  manly 
deeds,  influenced  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  settlement  and  civilization  "of  a  waste  of  wilder- 
ness. It  connects  with  the  reformation,  that  most  interest- 
ing event  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  which  after  a  night 
of  superstition  and  ages  of  corruption,  operated  like  a  re- 
newed revelation  of  religious  (ruth. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  reformation  is  the  rise  ;md 
progress  of  the  Puritans.  Of  those  despised  and  persecU* 
ted  men,  it  is  a  remark  of  Hume$  that  it  is  to  this  sect,  whose 
principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and  whose  habits  so  ridicu- 
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lous,  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  con- 
stitution." "  We  shall  take  the  compliment,'1  says  Dr. 
Priestley,  "and  despise  the  reflection."  There  is  Undoubtedly 
much  truth  in  the  observation  of  the  celebrated  historian, 
and  the  tendency  of  religious  dissent  to  favor  the  principles 
of  liberty  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  certain  that  those 
principles  may  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  history  of  our 
ancestors.  Not  indeed  so  eloquently  displayed,  as  in  the 
writings  of  a  Harrington  or  a  Sidney,  but  seen  in  practical 
operation,  and  confuting  the  opinions  which  had  before 
prevailed,  even  among  many  of  the  wise,  that  the  maxims, 
which  ihey  maintained,  were  inconsistent  with  public  safety, 
tranquillity  and  order.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
example  of  our  ancestors,  the  sentiments  and  views  which 
they  inculcated,  had  considerable  influence  in  favoring  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  England,  in  the  continual  conflict  of  the 
people  with  the  princes  of  the  SLuart  dynasty. 

It  is  another  recommendation  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  our  early  history,  that  it  tends  to  generate  a  love  of 
country  of  the  best  complexion,  and  the  highest  order;  a 
love  of  country  chastened  and  improved  by  elevated  senti- 
ments and  dignified  examples.  It  affords,  also,  the  means 
for  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  character  of  n  peo- 
ple, standing  in  connexion  by  descent  with  such  foundations, 
as  may  enable  the  statesman  and  the  politician  to  form  a 
more  just  theory  of  society;  to  ascertain  what  measures  it 
maybe  prudent  to  adopt,  and  what  will  probably  fail  of  suc- 
cess. 

It  maybe  said  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  that 
n  consideration  of  the  present  state  of  society  will  afford  a 
sufficient  guide  for  political  conduct.  That  the  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,  is  indeed  true,  in  its  important  moral  application, 
and  yet  in  a  limited  sense.  If  we  would  improve  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  or  increase  the  product  of  the  tree,  determine 
what  engraftment  it  may  receive,  what  pruning  it  demands, 
or  what  it  will  endure,  we  shall  require  a  knowledge  of 
something  more  than  the  fruit,  an  acquaintance  with  vegeta- 
ble physiology. 

The  ruflled  surface  of  society  breaks,  confounds  and  dis- 
torts the  images  of  things  ;  in  the  mirror  of  history  all  is  seen 
distinctly,  as  the  smooth  and  peaceful  lake  reflects  Urn 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

I  will  venture  to  surest  another  consideration,  which 
may  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  guides  and  guar- 
dians of  youth. 

10 
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If  a  martial  spirit  may  be  enkindled  by  listening  to  the 
exploits  of  heroes,  and  the  student  be  excited  to  literary  in- 
dustry by  the  lives  and  writings  of  scholars  and  philosophers, 
may  not  the  most  interesting  impressions  be  produced  by 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  those  holy  men,  who  were  the 
founders  of  our  state.  When  once  convinced  of  their  puri- 
ty, sincerity  and  wisdom,  may  not  the  near  relation,  which 
we  bear  to  them,  give  a  salutary  influence  to  their  example, 
and  their  language  and  sentiments,  different  as  they  arc  from 
what  are  now  current  in  society,  afford  some  facilities  to  the 
reception  of  that  sacred  volume,  with  which  they  were  so 
familiar. 

A  recurrence  to  this  primitive  age  may  be  further  recom- 
mended, as  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the  heart  by  an 
innocent  gratification  of  taste. 

Antiquity  has  charms  to  sooth  the  imagination,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  acknowl- 
edged effect  is  produced. 

"  Shall  I  attribute  it  to  nature  or  prejudice,"  says  Cicero, 
"that  when  we  behold  any  of  the  places,  which  have  been 
frequented  by  personages  worthy  of  renown,  it  makes  a 
stronger  impression  upon  us,  than  the  hearing  of  their  ac- 
tions, or  reading  their  writings  and  he  introduces  Piso, 
thus  addressing  his  friends,  while  walking  in  the  academy  at 
Athens.  t;  My  mind  is  filled  with  Plato,  who,  we  understand 
first  used  to  dispute  in  this  place.  Here  walks  Speusippus, 
there  Xenophon,  and  there  his  auditor  Polemo,  and,  indeed 
when!  used  to  look  around  our  senate-house,  1  mean  that  of 
Hostilius,  not  the  new  one,  w'hich  seems  to  be  lessened  by  its 
enlargement,  I  had  Scipio,  Cato,  Lcelius,  but  above  all,  my 
grandsire  before  my  eyes.'1* 

This  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  every  well  disposed 
mind  accords  to  the  sentiment,.  What  clnssic  reader  hns 
not  been  sensibly  touched, when  Virgil's  shepherds,  in  their 
rural  walk,  discern  the  tomb  of  Bianor  appearing  in  distant 
prospect  ? 

We  have  but  few  sepulchral  monuments  of  our  ancestors  ; 
but  when  familiar  with  their  history,  and  fortunately  it  is 
most  minute,  this  metropolis,  its  hills,  harbor  and  islands, 
the  river  which  lows  its  shores,  and  every  neighboring  vil- 
lage, will  bring  their  revered  images  to  view.  On  the  spot 
where  we  are  now  assembled,  we  may  behold  Johnson  -  at 
a  little  distance,  Cotton  ;  at  the  governor's  garden,  the  1  ev  er- 


*  De  tin.  bon.  et  mal.  lib.  v. 
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cd  Winthrop  ;  at  Charlestown,  Harvard ;  at  Cambridge, 
Hooker  ;  at  Dorchester,  Warhara  and  Maverick ;  at  Rox- 
bury,  Dudley  and  the  venerable  Eliot. 

To  contemplate  this  fair  theatre  of  their  transactions,  in 
its  wild  and  savage  state,  presents  many  interesting  repre- 
sentations ;  but  how  is  the  scene  brightened  and  adorned  by 
the  features  which  civilization  and  refinement  annex  to  the 
picture.  The  busy  town  and  the  rural  cottage,  the  lowing 
herd,  the  cheerful  hearth,! he  village  school,  the  rising  spire, 
the  solemn  bell,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  hymn  of  praise. 
Simplicity,  purity  and  all  the  multiplied  ingredients  of  hu- 
man happiness  seize  on  the  fancy  and  harmonize  with  our 
best  affections^  From  associations  of  this  description,  the 
painter  and  the  poet  have  derived  the  happiest  conceptions. 
The  mighty  mind  of  Milton  could  build  on  chaos,  and  travel 
through  the  universe  like  a  seraph,  but,  generally,  the  finest 
and  most  durable  performances  of  poetic  genius  have  been 
prompted  by  domestic  scenery,  and  animated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  characters,  objects  and  events,  not  so  familiar  as  to 
have  become  insipid,  nor  so  remote  as  to  be  destitute  of  in- 
terest. 

It  may  be  reserved  for  some  native  master,  or  perhaps, some 
mistress  of  the  lyre,  to  give  a  happy  confirmation  to  these 
suggestions. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  use  of  history,  to  bring  to  view  the 
conduct  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  direction  of  human  af- 
fairs. Among  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  evi- 
dencing the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Deity,  there  are  ma- 
ny which  have  occurred  in  the  settlement  and  progress  of 
our  country.  ,Wc  cannot  be  ignorant  with  what  strength 
this  sentiment  was  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  fathers. 
The  greatest  caution,  says  a  profound  and  pious  writer,  is 
requisite  in  our  researches  on  this  subject.  I  tread  on  hal- 
lowed ground,  and  knowing  the  precision  of  thought  and  ac- 
curacy of  enquiry  which  such  a  topic  demands,  I  shall 
readily  obtain  your  excuse  for  confining  myself,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  sentiment,  the  truth  of 
which  is  indubitable  and  of  high  importance. 

 o  

Maxims. — Live  constantly  in  the  unshaken  belief  of  the 
overruling  Providence  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good,  as  well 
as  almighty  Being  ;  and  prize  his  favor  above  all  things. 

Accustom  yourself  to  temperance,  and  be  master  of  your 
passions. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  REV.  JACOB  BURNAP,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Jacob  Burnap,  D.  D.  the  first  and  only  minister  of 
the  town  of  Merrimack,  in  this  state,  was  a  native  of  Read- 
ing, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  November  2,  1743. 
After  preparatory  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  College  in  1766.  During  his 
collegiate  life,  he  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  young 
Dian  of  respectable  talents  and  good  habits.  He  was  much 
respected  by  his  instructors,  and  by  the  most  deserving  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  literary  attainments,  he  ranked 
above  a  great  proportion  of  his  class,  and  as  a  Hebrician, 
was  equalled  by  no  one.  He  received  the  first  honors  of 
the  University  in  1770;  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
study  of  Theology  with  Rev.  Thomas  Haven,  the  minister 
of  his  native  parish;  a  gentleman  of  profound  erudition, 
but  most  distinguished  by  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his 
temper;  by  his  humble  submission  and  patience  under  the 
heavy  afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited.  From  the  shin- 
ing example  of  such  a  man,  as  well  as  from  his  theological 
instruction,  Dr.  Burnap  probably  derived  impressions,  which 
he  found  to  be  of  eminent  service  through  his  ministry. 
Men  often,  imperceptibly,  catch  something  of  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  those  to  whom  they  stand  closely  connected  by 
the  cords  of  friendship.  They  are  thereby,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  led  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  thinking  and  acting 
through  life. 

Dr.  Burnap  commenced  preaching  as  a  candidate  at  Mer- 
rimack early  in  the  spring  of  1772;  a  church  was  organiz- 
ed September  5th,  and  he  was  ordained  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber following.  In  1773,  he  received  his  second  degree  at 
Cambridge.  About  this  time,  he  was  united  in  matrimony, 
with  a  Miss  Hopkins  of  his  native  town.  She  deceased  in 
a  few  months  after.  Some  time  after  her  death,  he  entered 
again  into  the  married  life,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Brooks,  of 
Medford,  Mass.  sister  to  the  present  Gov.  Brooks.  She  liv- 
ed until  May,  1310.  By  her  he  had  thirteen  children; 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters. — One  son  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1 799,  and  another,  his  youngest,  is  now  pur- 
suing his  collegiate  studies  at  the  same  institution. 

In  1813,  he  received  from  his  Alma  Mater,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  distinction  never  before 
conferred  on  any  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough. 
Dr.  Burnap,  at  his  death,  had  been  the  longest  settled  of 
any  minister  in  this  state.    He  officiated  nearly  fifty  years 
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in  his  own  pulpit.  After  his  induction  into  the  sacred  of- 
fice,he  preached  fifty  annual  thanksgiving  sermons  to  his  own 
people. 

The  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Bumap's  character  are 
thus  delineated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  sermon  at  his 
funeral. 

"  The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  strong  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  understanding  was  clear  and  quick  in  its  oper- 
ations.   His  reason  was  strong  and  conclusive. 

"His  judgment  was  sound  and  correct.  His  memory  was 
retentive.  These  powers  were  well  cultivated  and  well  dis- 
ciplined. He  could  command  the  resources  of  his  mind, 
and  bring  them  to  bear  upon  almost  any  subject  within  the 
sphere  of  his  office.  He  was  remarkable  for  patience  of 
thought,  by  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  investiga- 
tion. He  could  dwell  on  subjects  till  light  collected  and 
truth  appeared.  With  these  mental  faculties,  he  was  quali- 
fied for  distinction  in  any  department  of  science,  and  in  al- 
most any  office.  But  from  principle  he  chose  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  science  of  religion,  and  to  the  office  of  Christian 
Pastor.    For  this  station  he  was  more  peculiarly  calculated. 

"  He  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  He  made  them  his  study. 
From  this  treasure  he  filled  his  mind  and  refreshed  his  heart. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  original  languages,  in  which 
the  Old  and  New-Testament  were  written  ;  and  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  commentators.  But  few  could  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism ;  and  it  was  a  disparagement  of  no  one's  understanding 
to  consult  him  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Scriptures. 

"With  this  degree  of  knowledge, it  might  be  expected  he 
would  bring  forth  from  his  treasure  things  new  and  old  for 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
scriptural.  He  proved  his  doctrine  from  the  same  source, 
from  which  he  took  it.  He  considered  the  Bible  the  best 
expositor  of  itself.  He  avoided  those  controverted  subjects 
and  abstruse  speculations,  which  have  perplexed  but  never 
enlightened  the  mind  ;  which  have  agitated,  but  never  calm- 
ed the  world.  In  his  sermons  he  was  methodical  ;  and  his 
style  was  perspicuous.  So  natural  and  clear  was  his  (rain 
of  thought,  that  it  was  easy  to  follow  him  as  he  developed 
and  applied  his  subject.  His  discourses  were  calculated  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  and  improve  the  life. 
His  devotions  indicated  a  heart  warmed  with  piety  ;  and,  on 
special  occasions,  they  were  remarkably  appropriate.  In  his 
nunisterial   intercourse  with  his  people,  he  knew  how  to 
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adapt  his  discourse  and  deportment  to  the  different  ages  and 
conditions  of  life. 

"  In  the  performance  of  social  duties,  he  exemplified  the 
religion,  which  he  taught,  lie  was  upright  in  his  dealings 
and  obliging  in  difficulties.  He  was  affable  to  all,  and  still 
supported  the  dignity  of  his  station.  He  was  cheerful  in  his 
deportment,  and  proved  that  religion  was  not  wrapt  in  shades 
and  frowns,  but,  like  its  divine  Author,  sheds  light,  and 
peace  and  happiness  wherever  it  dwells.  In  his  family  he 
was  a  pattern  of  parental  affection  and  instruction  ;  and  his 
children  give  evidence  that  his  labor  was  not  in  vain. 

u  His  light  and  usefulness  were  not  confined  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  particular  charge.  He  was  often  called  abroad, 
for  ministerial  labor.  As  a  member  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils for  the  settling  of  difficulties  and  promoting  the  good  or- 
der of  the  churches,  his  knowledge  of  church  discipline, 
his  spirit  of  peace  and  prudence,  qualified  him  for  extensive 
usefulness. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  patience  In  the  course  of  a 
long  ministry,  he  met  many  obstacles,  hardships,  and  severe 
afflictions.  Those,  which  he  could  not  surmount,  or  avoid, 
he  endured,  not  with  stoic  apathy,  but,  apparently,  with 
christian  resignation.  He  viewed  the  hand  of  God  in  all  his 
trials;  and  in  his  patience  he  possessed  his  soul.  The  senti- 
ment of  his  heart,  like  the  language  of  Job,  was,  "Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  ?" 

"  We  should  leave  a  chasm  in  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
if  we  did  not  bear  testimony  to  his  candor  and  christian 
charity.  He' was  a  friend  of  free  and  extensive  inquiry. 
He  was  willing  that  every  subject  in  divinity  should  be  tried 
by  fair  argument  in  the  light  of  revelation.  He  maintained 
the  rights  of  private  judgment.  He  was  willing  that  others 
should  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  examination  and  discus- 
sion, which  he  enjoyed  himself.  In  his  doctrinal  sentiments, 
he  was  probably  alike  removed  from  the  two  prevailing  ex- 
tremes of  the  present  day.  In  his  disposition  and  feelings, 
he  was.  probably  alike  removed  from  the  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance of  the  excesses  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance of  modern  liberality.  Where  he  found  a  chris- 
tian life,  he  was  unwilling  to  deny  there  was  a  christian 
creed.  His  mind  was  too  well  informed,  his  heart  was  too 
much  enlarged,  to  confine  all  religion  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  denomination." 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Burnap's  publications. 

1.  A  sermon  on  the  National  Fast,  April  25,1709.  2.  E- 
lection  sermon  at  Hopkinton,  June  4,1801.  3.  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Chandler,  March  2,  1806.  4.  Sermon 
at  the  funeral  of  Robert  Moore  Davidson,  March  23,  1808. 
5.  Oration  on  Independence  at  Dunstable,  1808.  0.  Ser- 
mon at  the  Funeral  of  Robert  Parker,  Esq.  Jan.  17,  1809. 
7.  Thanksgiving  sermon,  Nov.  181 1.  8.  Sermon  at  the  fun- 
eral of  Widow  Sarah  Spaulding,  Samuel  and  Joanna  Spaul- 
cling,  April  12,  1815.  9.  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev. Joseph 
Kidder,  of  Dunstable,  Sept.  8,  1818.  10.  Sermon  at  Mer- 
rimack, Jan.  3,  1819.  11.  Sermon  at  Merrimack,  Dec.  22, 
1820,  being  two  centuries  from  the  first  settlement  of  New- 
England  Besides  these  publications,  Dr.  Burn ap  left  four- 
teen sermons  prepared  for  the  press. 

 o  

DR.  AMES,  THE  NEW-ENGLAND  ASTRONOMER. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fish- 
er Ames,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and 
mathematicians  of  New-England.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1708,  and  spent  his  life  in  Dcdham,  Massachusetts.  He 
published  an  almanack  forty  years  successively,  which  was 
so  highly  reputed,  that  no  other  almanacks  were  lor  many 
years  saleable  in  New-England,  and  very  few,  from  the 
year  173G  to  1765  are  to  be  met  with,  but  the  one  which  he 
published.  He  received  his  instruction  in  astronomy  prin- 
cipally from  his  father,  a  native  of  Rridgewater,  Mass.  born 
in  1G77,  and  .died  in  173G,  who  was  a  self-taught  genius. 
There  is  a  tribute  to  his  memory  written  by  his  son,  and 
and  is  published  in  his  almanack  for  1737.  That  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  poetry  of  that  period,  we  are  indu- 
ced to  give  this  tribute  of  ali'cction  entire. 

 — :  «  He's  c]cnd  ! 

His  great  Seraphick  Genius  now  is  fled. 

Thejnelancholy  News  has  reae'.'d  your  Ears 

Doubtless  before  this  liitle  Tract  appears, 

But  since  his  labors  first  trial  ur'd  its  Birth, 

It  is  but  Justice  here  to  mourn  his  Death; 

1  in  his  arms  from  Evening  Dews  preservM, 

The  wand'ring  Glories,  over  he^d,  observed  : 

ScArce  pipM  the  sl.f  II,  ere  his  (oo  ton  J  Desires 

My  Talent  in  this  public  Waj  requires. 

When  puzzled,  I  could  unto  him  repair, 

Who  knew  the  Heav'ns  as  if  he  had  dwelt  there  : 


"  Harvey  Birch"  and  David  Gray, 


Irnbolden'd  thus,  I  ventured  on  the  Stage, 

And  run  the  risque  of  carping*  Criticks'  Rage. 

But  now  he's  gone  !  Urania,  O  make  ! 

Me,  me,  thy  Son  !  For  thy  Beloved's  sake, 

Bear  the  Deceased  upon  thy  Wing's  !  O  Fame, 

Among  the  Astronomers  give  hint  a  Name  :  '* 

For  it'  Pythagoras  believ'd  had  been, 

Men  might  have  thought  great  Newton's  Soul  in  him. 

But  hold  :  If  him  I've  prais'd  in  what  I've  done, 

I*  may  be  called  immodest  for  a  Son  : 

But  Gratitude  extorts  from  me  his  due, 

And  Envy  owns  that  what  I've  writ  is  true." 

Dr.  Ames  died  in  17C5.  He  had  made  the  calculations 
of  his  almanaf  k  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  almanack  was 
published  as  his,  and  so  attached  were  all  classes  of  people 
to  the  name,  that  the  demand  was  great  for  all  that  was  prin- 
ted. 

 o  

«»  HARVEY  BIRCH,"  AND  DAVID  GRAY. 

David  Gray,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  who  lately  applied  to  the  Iegis* 
lature  of  Massachusetts  for  remuneration  for  extraordinary  services 
during  the  war  for  independence,  was  a  native  of  Lenox  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  incidents  of  his  life,  which  correspond  in  many  particulars 
with  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch,  in  the  popular  novel  of  the  t;  Spy,'1 
are  thus  related  by  the  editor  of  the  New-England  Galaxy  : 

"  Pie  served  under  Col.  Allen,  atTiconderoga,  in  1775,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  a  small  present  from  Colonel 
Allen,  on  account  of  the  gallantry  he  had  manifested  ;  was, 
in  different  regiments,  actively  engaged  in  service  till  1 777, 
when  he  entered  the  first  regiment  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Vose.  He  continued  in  this  regiment 
three  years.  On  the  second  of  January,  1 780,  he  was  trans- 
ferred, by  superior  orders,  to  the  quarter-master's  depart- 
ment;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  his  uncommon  adventures 
begin.  On  account  of  the  intelligence  he  displayed  in  detect- 
ing a  line  of  torics  and  loyalists,  which  extended  from  Cana- 
da to  New- York,  he  was  made  known  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  employed  by  him,  in  secret  service-  For  this 
purpose  he  was  furnished  with  a  pass,  authorizing  the  bear- 
er to  pass  all  lines  and  out-posts  whatever  of  the  American 
army,  and  also  with  a  captain's  commission.  Gray  went  to 
Connecticut  and  Long-Island  ;  w  as  introduced,  as  a  trusty 
and  useful  person,  to  Col.  Robinson,  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  loyalists,  known  by  the  name  of  t lie  Ameri- 
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can  Legion  ;  and  was  employed  by  him  to  carry  letters  to 
loyalists  in  New-York,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut. Gray  first  delivered  these  letters  to  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  ojphe  American  Army,  and  then,  by  his  direc- 
tions, he  carried  them  to  their  proper  addresses.  He  was 
employed  a  year#n  this  kind  of  service.  lie  was  after- 
wards employed  by  General  Clinton,  and  was  sent  by  him 
to  Canada  with  despatches;  upon  which  occasion  he  made 
himself  very  useful  to  the  American  commander.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  capacity  of  a  double  spy,  assuming  various 
disguises  and  adopting  various  expedients,  both  to  conceal 
his  American  pass  and  the  despatches  which  he  occasional- 
ly carried  from  both  parties,  till  September,  1781,  when  he 
was  sent  to  New-London  in  Connecticut  to  inform  Colonel 
Ledyard,  that  if  the  wind  was  favorable,  Arnold  would  at- 
tempt to  land  there  the  next  morning.  Arnold  accordingly 
appeared,  and  the  fort  in  which  Gray  was  stationed  having 
been  taken  by  the  British,  he  had  just  time  to  escape,  leav- 
ing his  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  American  commanding 
officer.  This  was  the  end  of  his  services  as  a  spy.  At  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  he  settled  and  married  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  has  lived  there  and  in  .Vermont  to  the  present 
time. 

5  •    f       —   ■'  ■       fi  f     .  ■    •  ■ 

Notice  of  an  ancient  Mound,  near  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

[From  Sill'wian's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  Jan.  1S23  ] 

The  plain  on  which  this  mound  is  situated,  extends  back 
from  the  Ohio  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  open  towards  the  river,  but  enclosed  on  its 
back  part  by  high  hills.  It  is  nearly  level,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful site  for  a  town.  The  soil  is  a  yellowish  loam  mixed  with 
a  small  portion  of  clay  ;  it  is  at  present,  rather  unproductive, 
having  been  nearly  exhausted  of  the  vegetable  mould  by 
several  years  cultivation.  The  principal  mound  stands 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plain,  from  north  to  south.  The  form  of  this  re- 
markable tumulus  is  nearly  a  circle,  at  its  base,  converging 
gradually  like  a  cone,  but  terminating  abruptly. 

The  circumference  ai  its  base,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  The  summit  is  sunk  like  a  basin,  making  a  di- 
ameter from  verge  to  verge,  of  about  twenty  yards.  Judg- 
ing from  this  circumstance,  it  has  evidently  been  much  high* 
11 
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er  than  at  present,  but  this  is  also  evinced  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  soil  about  its  base,  which  has  been  washed  from 
its  sides  by  the  rains  of  ages.  Its  perpendicular  height  is 
now  nearly  seventy  feet ;  the  slope  from  ba§e  to  summit,  or 
verge  of  the  basin,  measures  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  From  the  sunken  appearance  of  the  top,  and  the 
form  of  other  mounds  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  its  perpendicular  was  once  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  higher. 

It  is  composed  of  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  the  plain  which 
surrounds  it,  but  there  are  no  local  marks  to  determine  from 
whence  such  a  quantity  of  earth  could  have  been  taken,  as 
the  surface  of  the  plain  is  nearly  level.  The  mound  itself 
is  covered  with  trees,  consisting  of  white  and  black  oak, 
beech,  black  walnut,  white  poplar,  locust,  &c.  and  many  of 
them  are  of  a  large  size.  The  vegetable  mould  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  basin,  is  about  two  feet  in  depth,  but  gradually  di- 
minishes on  each  side.  About  one  eighth  of  a  mile  distant 
on  the  same  plain,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  are  three 
smaller  tumuli  of  similar  construction  ;  and  several  other 
small  ones  in  the  neighborhood.  Near  the  three  alluded  to, 
on  the  most  level  part  of  this  plain,  are  evident  traces  of  an- 
cient fortifications.  The  remains  of  two  circular  entrench- 
ments, of  unequal  size,  but  each  several  rods  in  diameter, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  narrow  pass,  or 
gateway,  are  to  be  seen,  and  also  a  causeway  leading  from 
the  largest  towards  the  hills  on  the  east,  with  many  other 
appearances  of  a  similar  nature,  all  exhibiting  marks  of  a 
race  of  men  more  civilized  than  any  of  the  tribes  found  in 
this  section  of  the  country  when  first  visited  by  Europeans. 

In  stamping  or  striking  with  a  club  on  the  top  of  this  huge 
heap  of  earth,  a  hollow,  jarring  sound  may  be  heard  and 
felt,  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  in  walking  heavily  on  a 
large  covered  vault. 

With  regard  to  the  object  of  these  structures,  it  is  now,  I 
believe,  pretty  well  agreed,  that  they  were  repositories  for 
the  dead.  A  good  evidence  of  this  is,  that  a  substance  re- 
sembling decayed  bones  has  generally  been  found  in  those 
which  have  been  opened,  with  implements  of  war  and  vari- 
ous articles  used  by  savage  nations.  Otherwise  we  have  no 
certain  data  ;  no  historical  facts  to  guide  us  in  our  enquiries 
into  this  subject.  Not  even  tradition,  for  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country  when  discovered  by  the  whites,  were  more 
ignorant,  if  possible,  of  the  origin  and  uses  ol  these  mounds, 
than  we  are. 
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THE  WWTER  EVENING, 
i. 

THE  twinkling  fires,  that  gild  the  ethereal  arch, 
From  pole  to  pole,  resume  their  stellar  round, 
Along  the  burning  galaxy  they  march, 
And  through  its  realms,  their  countless  host  is  found. 
Anon  expanding  o'er  them  with  a  bound, 
The  Northern-light  shines  in  the  central  skies. 
In  yonder  moss-grown  tree,  (ill-boding  sound  !) 
The  famished  owl  begins  his  nightly  cries, 
And  through  the  dreary  wild,  the  wolf  on  errand  hies. 
II. 

Along  Cocheco's  cold  and  icy  face, 
On  Holland  skates,  and  some,  forsooth,  without, 
The  village  lads  each  other  gaily  chace  ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  the  laugh,  the  shout 
Of  those,  who  tire  their  boon  companions  out, 
Or  pass  them  in  the  race,  bursts  to  the  sky. 
Aad  there  is  noise  and  revelry  aboui, 
Some  neighbor  lads  their  wits  at  jesting  try, 
Some  tell  a  jocund  tale,  >some  laugh  out  merrily. 

III. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  stern  Winter  has  a  charm, 
E'en  when  he  comes  in  tempest  and  in  cloud, 
And  through  his  trumpet  pours  the  wild  alarm. 
His  step  is  on  the  mountains  ;  white  the  shroud, 
That  wraps  him,  and  where'er  he  treads,  aloud 
The  forests  roar,  the  shaken  villas  reel. 
And  yet  I  love  thee,  Winter  !  and  am  proud, 
To  revel  in  thy  madness,  and  to  feel 
New  thoughts,  emotions  new,  through  all  my  spirit  steal. 
IV. 

It  seems  the  solemn  knell  of  parted  days, 
What  time  I  hear  thee,  sighing  from  thy  cave ; 
Then  saddening  memory  on  my  spirit  preys, 
And  shades  of  gloomy  cypress  o'er  me  wave. 
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Of  days  and  years,  now  sunk  into  their  grave, 
The  vision  hastes  around  ;  and  thought  on  thought, 
Burning  returns  ;  till  heart  and  fancy  rave, 
And  feel  an  inward  tempest,  which  is  fraught, 
With  elements  as  wild,  as  thou  thyself  hast  brought. 
V. 

This  night  thou  comest  in  peace  !  How  pure  the  glow 
That  decks  the  brow  of  evening's  pensive  queen  ! 
A  pile  of  6ilver  seem  the  hills  of  suow, 
Climbing  in  light,  and  loveliness  serene. 
Far  in  the  dreary  distance,  may  be  seen 
The  hoary  forests,  and  the  mountain  pile- 
Shut  to  the  door  !   The  wintry  breeze  is  keen 
And  'neath  the  Cottage  roof  repose  awhile, 
Where,  round  its  blazing  hearth,  the  happy  inmates  smile. 

vr.  / 

The  fire  is  heaped  with  logs  and  limbs  of  trees, 
And  o'er  the  wall3,  the  dancing  shadows  play. 
Without,  unheeded  is  the  vagrant  breeze, 
But  maiiy  gird  the  hearth's  protecting  ray. 
The  Patriarch  of  the  cot  !  His  locks  of  gray, 
In  many  a  twine,  are  round  his  shoulders  spread. 
His  eye  beams  not,  as  in  his  younger  day, 
And  there's  a  polished  baldness  on  his  head, 
Yet  is  he  cheerful,  wise,  in  men  and  things  well  read. 

VIL 

His  wife  a  woman  was,  "  made  out  of  firt? 
And  round  and  round,  her  rapid  wheel  did  flee, 
She  seemed  not  born  to  wear  out,  or  to  tire, 
Though  slie  in  years,  as  numerous  was  as  he, 
A  paragon  of  talk  and  industry. 
Among  the  number  was  a  neighbor  lad, 
Bound  out  to  service,  as  seemed  best  to  be  ; 
His  mother,  she  was  poor,  and  gone,  his  d^d, 
And  here  Dick  toiled  by  day,  and  heie  his  dwelling  had, 
*  VIIL 

And  there  were  sons,  and  daughters,  in  that  hall, 
Far  in  the  mountains  wild,  in  youth  they  grew. 
One  heart,  one  love,  one  feeling  had  they  all. 
With  tress  of  glossy  shade,  that  clustering  flew 
Around  a  neck,  which  matched  the  snow  in  lme, 
The  eldest  of  the  sister  traiu  was  there. 
And  round  the  hearth,  both  sons  and  daughters  drew, 
Of  looms  and  distaffs  these,  whate'er  their  care, 
Those  spake  of  huntings,  wilds,  and  mountains  drear  and  bare. 
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IX. 

And  soon,  full  soon,  a  v?ikl  and  fearful  (ale, 
Of  cinctured  chiefs,  of  ancient  times,  of  all 
The  burnings,  scalpings,  amhush,  shrieks,  and  wail, 
Of  old,  that  on  the  helpless  could  befal, 
Doth  shroud  their  minds  with  darkness,  as  a  pall, 
And  fills  the  melting-  eye  with  tears  of  woe, 
That  cruel  foes  should  murder  or  enthral, 
And  bid  the  weak  and  half-expiring;  go, 
Where  other.mountains  rise,  and  other  livers  flow. 

X. 

Each  heart  was  hushed  ;  the  sigh,  the  starting  tear 
Declared,  the  story  was  not  told  in  vain. 
Which  taught  the  listener,  when  in  bright  career, 
The  burning  stars  were  in  their  midnight  reign, 
How  rose  the  war  shout,  how  the  ambushed  train 
Rushed  forth  to  burn,  to  murder,  and  to  bind. 
As  leaves,  when  winds  at  autumn  sweep  the  plain, 
So  fell  the  old  and  yoimg  of  human  kind, 
Where  through  the  Dover  hills,  Cocheco's  waters  wind. 
XL 

He,  who  hath  strayed  on  Dover's  hills  and  vales, 
Hath  marked  the  windings  of  her  walled  tide, 
The  weary  gondolier,  the  distant  sails, 
The  uplands,  stretching  from  the  riverside, 
Where  art  and  nature  have  together  vied, 
To  deck  the  rural  edifice,  will  deem 
Tin;  spot,  where  foemcn  fought  and  Waldron  died,  (1) 
As  yet  unsung,  no  uultefitting  theme, 
For  bard's  immortal  verse  and  all-creating  dream. 

xir. 

A  braver  heart  than  Waldron's  noije  could  bear  ; 
Professing  love,  and  shunning  open  light, 
The  red-men  trapped  the  lion  in  his  lair. 
Had  they  but  given  his  veteran  sword  its  right, 
They  would  not  thus  have  conquered  on  that  night. 
Mesandowit  first  one  gash  across  his  breast, 
Oped  with  his  polished  axe,  (a  fearful  sight  !) 
The  smoking  blood  hot  from  the  opening  pressed, 
The  deed  the  chief  had  done  was  practised  by  the  rest. 
XIII. 

Each  one  exclaimed,  "  I'LL  cut  out  my  account" 
Then  spear,  or  tomahawk,  with  vengeauce  rife, 
Gashed  in,  as  if  'twere  of  a  large  amount  ; 
And  thus  they  held  the  cruel,  bloody  strife, 
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And  practised  on  the  famous  Waldron's  life. 
One  cut  him  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  head, 
One  through  the  arm  run  his  long,  glistening  knife, 
From  hands  and  face  he  prodigally  bled, 
And  o'er  his  sable  coat,  the  gore  was  streaming  red. 

XIV. 

The  lightning  glances  faded  from  his  eye, 
Down  from  his  looks  the  living  spirit  fell, 
E'en  the  dark  foemen  trembled  to  see  him  die, 
While  round  their  feet,  as  from  a  gushing  well, 
They  viewed  the  torrents  from  his  bosom  swell. 
No  sigh,  no  groan,  no  tear-drop  found  its  way, 
All  calmly  from  its  earthly  citadel, 
"  Its  broken  walls  and  tenement  of  clay," 
The  spirit  took  its  flight  far  to  the  realms  of  day. 

XV. 

Nor,  Lovewell,  was  thy  memory  forgot  !  (2) 
Who  through  the  trackless  wild  thy  heroes  led, 
Death,  and  the  dreadful  torture  heeding  not, 
Mightst  thou  thy  heart-blood  for  thy  country  shed, 
And  serve  her  living,  honor  her,  when  dead. 
Oh,  Lovewell,  Lovewell,  nature's  self  shall  die, 
And  o'er  her  ashea  be  her  requiem  said, 
1  Before  New-Hampshire  pass  thy  story  by, 
Without  a  note  of  praise,  without  a  pitying  eye. 

XVI. 

Shame  on  the  grovelling  and  ignoble  soul, 
That  loves  not,  thinks  not  of  the  olden  time, 
Before  whose  mind,  its  circles  never  roll, 
Who  sneers  to  see  its  heroes  live  in  rhyme  ! 
The  wreath,  the  muse  has  wove  in  many  a  clime, 
Shall  not  that  blooming  wreath  be  twined  again  ? 
Shall  none  be  found  to  pour  the  song  sublime  ? 
Shall  none  arise,  and  chant  the  muse's  strain, 
For  those,  who  gave  their  life,  our  choicest  good  to  gain 
XVII. 

Think  of  Miles  Slandish,  who  more  brave  than  he  ? 
"^he  noble  Pepperell,  (honored  be  his  name  !) 
Of  Walter  Raleigh's  soul  of  chivalry, 
And  others  worthy  of  the  trump  of  fame. 
Oh,  think  of  such,  and  be  it  not  our  shame, 
That  men  of  worth  should  be  so  soon  forgot, 
Whose  daring  arm  the  savage  foe  could  tame, 
Nor  this  their  epitaph,  their  humbling  lot, 
They  lived  in  glory  once,  but  are  remembered  not. 
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XVIII. 

Hark  !   Softly  opens  yonder  oaken  door. 
And  tall,  of  slender  make,  there  enteis  iu 
A  nymph  well  known,  though  low  in  lot  and  poor, 
For  virtues,  that  exalt,  and  charms,  that  win. 
They  grasp  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  their  kin, 
And  there  are  smiles,  which  false  hearts  never  own. 
Soon  other  joys,  and  other  tales  begin, 
The  passing  news  is  round  the  hearth  made  known, 
Anon  the  darker  scenes,  that  memory  drew,  are  flown. 

XIX. 

Dick  in  bis  corner  sits  with  wondering  stare, 
His  ragged  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  eke 
His  hand  has  propped  his  chin,  and  here  and  there, 
Of  smut  and  dirt  irregular  letters  streak 
The  surface  of  his  plump  and  steadfast  cheek. 
Determined  all  that's  saitl  and  done,  to  hear, 
Though  on  him  they  their  gibes  and  laughter  wreak, 
Unmoved  by  scoffing  and  u Rawed  by  fear, 
He  at  himself  doth  laugh,  for  others  sheds  the  tear. 

XX. 

He's  ragged,  but  he  does'nt  care  for  that, 
Has  no  great  knowledge,  been  not  oft  to  school. 
Has  lost  a  moiety  both  of  coat  and  hat, 
And  smutty  goe9,  as  if  'twere  done  by  rule. 
Some  call  him  sloven,  and  some  dub  him  fool, 
Yet  when  they  name,  how  his  old  grand-sire  fell, 
Who  would  not  stoop  to  be  the  tyrant's  tool, 
His  bosom  throbs  with  patriotism  swell, 
And  much  he  feels  in  sooth,  more  than  his  lips  can  tell. 

XXI. 

"  A  ride  !"    That  word  is  hardly  said,  'tis  done, 
The  sleigh  is  ready,  all  go  out  to  ride, 
Crouded  and  piled  together,  all  as  one  ; 
Soon  through  the  distant  woods  they  swiftly  glide, 
Then  seek  the  plains,  then  climb  the  mountain's  side. 
And  all  admire  the  splendors  of  the  night, 
The  stars  that  give  the  galaxy  its  pride, 
The  overhanging  cliffe,  in  robes  of  white, 
The  chaste,  unclouded  moon,  that  sheds  o'er  all  her  light. 
XXII. 

The  cracking  thong,  the  tramp,  the  bell's  rude  chime, 
The  owl  have  frightcued  from  his  leafless  bower, 
Where  hooting  oft  at  midnight's  "  witching  time,'' 
His  song  has  added  terror  to  that  hour  ; 
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The  wilil  fawn  lifts  his  arching-  head  to  hear, 
High  on  his  cliffs  ;  dreading-  the  hunter's  power, 
The  hare  starts  suddenly  away  with  fear, 
Then  crouching-  to  the  ground,  erects  his  sentinel  ear. 
XXtll. 

Far  other  was  the  night,  whose  whirlwinds  loud 
Tossed  through  the  trouhlcd  air  the  restless  snow  ; 
Along  the  welkin  rolled  the  angry  cloud, 
And  breaking  forests  uttered  sounds  of  woe. 
ttesiie  'Siogee's  shore,  with  footsteps  slow, 
That  night,  a  hunter  did  his  way  pursue. 
Cold  o'er  his  track,  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 
No  cot  was  near,  his  strength  that  might  renew, 
His  hands  to  ice  were  froze,  his  cheeks  to  marble  grew. 
XXIV. 

Pierced  with  the  cold,  and  wearied  with  the  way 
lie  bowed  his  head,  like  one  that  soon  shall,  die, 
For  life  was  breaking-  from  its  house  of  clay, 
And  light  was  stealing  from  his  glassy  eye. 
And  yet  he  had  a  home,  a  wife,  and  nigh 
flis  cheerful  heart!:,  were  lovely  children  twain. 
No  more  their  heads  shall  on  his  bosom  lie, 
No  more  he'll  press  their  ruddy  lips  again, 
Cold  is  the  hunter's  breast  upon  the  distant  plain. 

XXV. 

A  pihi  of  skins  was  bound  upon  his  back, 
And  one  might  see,  where  laid  that  HuJNTERdead, 
Those  skins  all  flopping  in  the  whirlwind's  track  ; 
Loud  brayed  the  gray  moose,  as  with  crackling  tread, 
lie  trotted  by,  and  curved  his  antlered  head. 
And  where  the  pines,  and  where  the  yew-trees  wave, 
Aloud  the  owlets  sung  their  requiem  dread. 
The  wolf,  with  fearful  eye,  looked  from  his  cave. 
Cold  is  the  hunter's  breast,  afar  his  wintry  grave. 

XXVI. 

Ye  yeomen  of  our  country  !  while  around 
The  blazing  hearth  the  festive  hours  yo  wear, 
With  every  bliss,  with  every  honor  crowned, 
Think  of  the  sons  of  sorrow  and  despair  ! 
For  l.hem  a  tear,  for  thern  a  pittance  spare, 
Turn  not  the  houseless*  wanderer  from  your  shed. 
Do  not  the  wrath  of  rigwWus  heaven  dare, 
Uy  not  paitaking  of  your  cup  and  bread, 
With  hirn,  who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  hapless  head. 
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XXVIf. 

Remember,  while  the  best  of  earth's  is  your's, 
Others  may  (eel  the  stormy,  piercing-  blast, 
And  he,  who  goes  with  sorrow  from  your  doors, 
That  hour,  that  night,  per  hips,  may  be  his  last  ; 
Do  not.,  howe'er  your  worldly  lot  be  cast, 
Ye  freeborn  tenants  of  FcoeJonian  hills. 
Forget  the  kind  injunctions,  that  have  past, 
From  Him,  whose  hand  the  hungry  raven  stills, 
For  you,  who  spreads  that  roof,  for  you  that  granary  fills. 
XXVIII. 

But  whither  bends  the  muse  her  wayward  flight  ? 
'Tis  waxing  late,  the  stars  are  hasting  prone, 
Aod  Dick,  the  toilsome  boy,  'mid  shades  of  night, 
For  th  issuing  from  the  humble  cot  alone, 
(First  having  bound  his  needful  buskins  on,) 
To  climb  the  mow,  the  waiting  herd  to  feed, 
With  tyger  at  his  heels,  has  whistling  gone, 
And  even  the  moonlight  in  his  looks  can  read 
The  dread  of  stalking  ghosts,  or  some  dark,  vvoful  deed. 
XXIX. 

For  he  had  heard,  how,  many  a  year  ago, 

Where  rough  Newichawannock  swells  his  tide,  , 

When  all  the  beauteous  stars  began  to  glow, 

And  shed  their  radiance  o'er,  the  heavens  wide, 

A  cottager  by  ambushed  foe  espied, 

Close  by  his  barn,  by  Indian  bow  was  shot, 

And  weltering  in  his  gushing  heart-blood  died. 

,  "  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  how  hard,  how  hard  his  lot !" 

And  though  such  deedo  were  o'er,  he  could  forget  them  not. 
XXX. 

Nor  soon,  in  sooth,  will  youthful  wight  forget; 
Such  tales  have  been  my  charmers  many  an  eve, 
Upon  my  mind  are  brightly  pictured  yet, 
And  long  as  life,  shall  to  that  memory  cleave. 
Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  Fassaconaway  drew.  (3) 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  picture  strange,  with  tints  and  honors  due 
XXXI. 

He  said,  that  Sachem  once  to  Dover  came, 
From  Penacook,  when  eve  was  setting  in  ; 
With  plumes  his  locks  were  dressed,  his  eyes  shot  flame, 
15 
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He  struck  his  massy  club  with  dreadful  din, 
That  oft  had  made  the  ranks  nf  battle  thin  ; 
Around  his  copper  neck  terrific  hung 
A  tied-together,  bear  and  catamount  skin, 
The  curious  fishbones  o'er  his  bosom  swung1, 
And  thrice  the  Sachem  danced,  and  ihrice  the  Sachem  sung-. 
XXXII. 

Strange  man  was  he  !    'Twas  said,  he  oft  pursued 
The  sable  bear,  and  slew  him  in  his  den, 
That  oft  he  howled  through  many  a  pathless  wood, 
And  many  a  tangled  wild,  and  poisonous  fen, 
That  ne'er  was  trod  by  other  mortal  men. 
The  craggy  ledge  for  rattle  snakes  he  sought, 
And  choaked  them  one  by  one,  and  then 
O'ertook  the  tall  gray  moose,  as  quick  as  thought, 
And  then  the  mountain  cat  he  chaced,  and  chacing  caught. 
XXXIII. 

A  wondrous  wight !    For  o'er  'Siogee's  ice, 
With  brindled  wolves,  all  harnessed  three  and  three, 
High  seated  on  a  sledge,  made  in  a  trice, 
On  mount  Agiocochook,*  of  hickory, 
He  lashed  and  reeled,  and  sung  right  jollily  ; 
And  once  upon  a  car  of  flaming  fire, 
The  dreadful  Indian  shook  with  fear,  to  see 
The  king  of  Penacook,  his  chief,  his  sire, 
Ride  flaming  up  towards  heaven,  than  any  mountain  higher. 
XXXIV. 

Those  youthful  days  are  gone  !  ?nd  with  them  fled 
The  scenes,  the  sports  that  soothed  my  simple  heart, 
Yet  still  those  scenes  their  genial  ray  shall  shed, 
To  charm  the  careless  hour,  to  sooth  the  smart 
Of  disappointment's  sting,  and  sorrow's  dart : 
Oft  will  I  muse,  and  shed  the  willing  tear, 
O'er  the  loved  plains,  whence  fortune  bade  me  part, 
Recal  the  happy  faces  once  so  dear, 
Recal  THE  WINTER  EVE,  and  all  its  social  cheer. 


*  The  Indian  name  applied  to  the  White  Mountains.  There  is  a  curious  tradi- 
tion, preserved  in  Josselyn's  New-England,  of  the  veneration  of  the  Indians  for 
the  summits  of  these  mountains.  They  considered  them  the  dwelling  places  of 
invisible  beings,  and  never  ventured  to  ascend  ihom.  They  had  also  a  tradition,  that 
the  whole  country  was  once  drowned,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  except  one  Indian 
with  his  wife,  who,  foreseeing  the  flood,  iled  to  these  mountains,  were  preserved, 
and  afterwards  re-peopled  the  country. — Editors. 
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NOTES, 

BY  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

Stanza  XL 

(1)  "  The  spot  where  foemen fought,  and  Waldron  died." 
The  brave  Major  Wai,i>ron,  of  Coclieco,  now  Dover,  was  killed  on 
tbe  27th  of  June,  1689.  The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  though  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  inhabitants,  had  for  a  long  tune  been  maturing 
a  project  of  revenge,  more  particularly  against  Waldron,  for  whom 
they  cherished  an  inexti  'guishable  hatred  Previous  to  the  fatal  night, 
some  hints  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  squaws,  but  they  were  either 
misunderstood  or  disregarded  ;  and  the  people  suffered  them  to  euter  and 
deep  in  their  garrisons  as  usual.  Mesandowit,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
went  to  VValdron's  garrison,  and  was  kindly  entertained,  as  usual. 
While  at  supper,  with  his  usual  familiarity,  he  said,  "  Brother  Waldron, 
what  would  you  do,  if  tbe  strange  Indians  should  come  ?  "  The  major 
carelessly  answered,  that  he  could  assemble  an  hundred  men,  by  lifting 
up  his  finger.  In  this  unsuspecting  confidence,  the  family  retired  to 
rest.  When  all  was  quiet,  the  squaws  in  the  garrison  opened  the  gates, 
gave  the  concerted  signal,  and  the  Indians  rushed  in,  and  proceeded  to 
the  major's  apartment,  which  was  an  inner  reom.  Awakened  by  the 
noise,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  though  now  advanced  in  life  to  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  he  retained  so  much  vigor  as  to  drive  them  with  his 
tword  through  two  or  three  doors  ;  but  as  he  was  returning  for  his  other 
arms,  they  came  behind  him,  stunned  him  with  a  hatchet,  and  after 
feasting  in  the  house,  they  cut  the  major  across  the  breast  and  belly 
with  kurves,  each  one  with  a  stroke  saying,  "  /'//  cross  out  my  account.  " 
After  various  tortures,  they  put  an  end  tu  his  life  by  forciug  him  upon 
bis  own  sword.    See  Belknap's  N.  II.  vol.  1,  p.  199. 

'  '      Stanza  XV. 
(2)  "  »Vor,  Lovewell  I  xoas  thy  memory  for goW 
A  particular  account  of  the  adventures  and  tragical  death  of  the  in- 
trepid Lovewell,  may  be  found  in  the  Collections  for  1822,  p.  25. 

Stanza  XXX. 
(3)  "  The  sketch,  which  one  of  Passaconaway  drew." 
No  one  among  the  aboriginal  chiefs  in  the  early  settlement  of  New- 
England  possessed  and  exercised  greater  sway  over  the  Indians  than 
Passaconaway.  He  was  called  the  Great  Sagamore  of  Pannukog,  or, 
(as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced,)  Penacook,  and  exercised  control 
over  nearl}'  all  the  Indians  in  New-Hampshire  south  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  lake  Winnepisiogee,  and  some  tribes  in  Massachusetts. 
To  him,  the  sachems  of  Squamscot,  Newichwannock,  Pawtuoket,  and 
several  inland  tribes  acknowledged  subjection.  From  him,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  derived  his  Indian  title  to  N.  H.  in  1G29.  He  excel- 
led the  other  Indian  chiefs  in  sagacity,  duplicity  and  moderation;  but 
his  principal  qu  ilification  was  his  skill  in  some  of  the  secret  operations 
of  nature,  which  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  and  extended 
his  fame  and  influence  am  >ng  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  They  be- 
lieved that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  water  burn  and  trees  dance,  and 
to  melam>rph  >se  himself  into  a  flame  ,  that  in  winter,  he  could  raise  a 
gn-e*.  leaf  from  (tie  ashes  of  a  dry  one,  and  a  living  serpent  from  the 
•km  of  ouu  that  was  dead. 
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Passaconaway  lived  till  1  660,  when,  at  a  great  dance  and  feast,  he 
made  his  farewell  speech  to  his  children  and  people ;  in  which,  as  a  dy- 
ing- man, he  warned  them  to  take  heed  how  they  quarrelled  wilh  their 
English  neighbors  ;  for,  though  they  might  do  then;  some  damage,  yel  it 
would  prove  the  means  of  their  own  destruction.  He  told  them  he  had 
been  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  English,  and  by  the  arts  of  sorcery  had  tried 
his  utmost  to  hinder  their  settlement  and  increase;  but  could  by  no 
means  succeed.  This  caution,  perhaps,  often  repeated,  had  such  an  ef- 
fect, that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1675,  Wonolan- 
set,  his  son  and  successor,  withdrew  himself  and  his  people  into  8<<me 
remote  place,  that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into  the.  quarrel  — See  Bel- 
knap's Hist,  of  JV.  H. ;  Hutchinson1 8  Hist,  of  Mass,  ;  Hubbard's  In- 
dian Wars,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  Hist,  of  Chelmsford. 


 ,  o- —  

"  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of 
the  English  Language,  abridged.  'To  which  is  added  an 
Abridgment  of  JValk»r's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names" — Publish- 
ed by  Blake,  Cutler  Sl  Co.  Bellows-Falls,  Vu 

Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  host  of  lexicographers 
have  blessed  the  world  with  their  labors  ;  but  that  giant  of 
literature  left  nothing  for  his  successors  to  do,  numerous  as 
they  are,  but  what  might  be  compared  to  the  gleanings  of 
a  harvest.  This  observation,  however,  should  receive  some 
little  qualification  ;  for  if  he  left  comparatively  little  to  be 
done,  in  lexicography,  by  his  successors — if  he  moulded 
the  subject  into  form,  he  still  left  it  susceptible  of  a  higher 
polish — if  he  possessed  the  necessary  erudition  and  submit- 
ted to  unexampled  drudgery  in  disentangling,  explaining, 
and  arranging  the  English  language,  yet  this  language  is  an 
ocean  so  vast,  that  a  perfect  chart  of  it  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  expected.  Moreover,  changes  in  orthography,  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  the  meaning  of  words,  will  continually 
take  place.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Tookc  to  be 
received  as  orthodoxy,  that  we  can  in  no  case,  wilh  propri- 
'  ety,  deviate  from  the  original  and  literal  meaning  of  the  rad- 
ical word  ;  nor  the  opinion  of  his  American  disciple,  at 
least  in  philological  eccentricity,  that  orthography,  in  every 
instance,  must  be  conformed  to  the  pronunciation,  without 
any  reference  to  the  orthography  ot  its  radical.  Hence  (he 
labors  of  those  who  beautify  the  edifice  reared  by  John- 
sow,  although  small  compared  with  his,  are  certainly  necessa- 
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ry.  Nor  can  we  look  with  indifference  upon  a  new  Dic- 
tionary,designed  only  for  common  schools  ;  ancfthe  one  nam- 
ed at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  will  compare  well  with 
the  best'of  similar  publications.  We  have  not  examined  it 
critically  throughout  ^  but  from  the  parts  wo  have  examined, 
and  from  the  known  ability  of  the  editor,  we  feel  safe  in  re- 
commending it  to  general  use.  Indeed,  upon  the  principle 
admitted,  we  think  he  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. B. 

Morse's  School  Geography,  23r?  edition.  Richardson  &l  Lord, 

Boston. 

Few  individuals,  it  is  believed,  have  enjoyed  a  literary 
reputation  so  extensive  as  Dr.  Morse — particulatly  in  the 
science  of  geography,  to  which  a  great  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  devoted.  We  are  not  aware  that  all  his  efforts 
have  been  successful,  or  that  for  all  his  numerous  publica- 
tions, he  deserves  unqualified  commendation.  But  his  sys- 
tem of  geography  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  which  has 
had  an  extensive  sale  in  twenty-three  editions,  has,  in  the 
last,  been  rendered  extremely  correct  and  useful.  With  the 
aid  of  his  son,  Dr.  Morse  has  entirely  re- moulded  the  work, 
and  arranged  its  various  parts  in  a  manner  at  once  simple 
and  perspicuous — plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  scholar, 
and  interesting  to  the  reader.  The  addition  of  General 
Views,  embracing  a  review  of  preceding  studies,  and  of  a 
system  of  questions  running  throughout  the  work,  tend- 
ing to  fix  in  the  memory  of  .the  scholar  all  the  mat  erial  out- 
lines of  the  science,  with  the  actual  condition  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  £;lobe,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  the 
work  to  the  favor  of  the  public.  The  Atlas  accompanying 
this  geography,  is  executed  in  a  finished  style  of  engraving, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy. 

English's  Travels. — Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston,  have  just 
published  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and 
Senaar,  made  under  the  command  of  his  excellence  Tsmael 
Pasha.  By  Geo.  Bethune  English."  This  gentleman,  af- 
ter receiving  a  literary  and  theological  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, commenced  public  preaching,  and  published  a  polem- 
ical work  in  theology.  A  few  years  since  he  abandoned  his 
clerical  profession,  and  received  a  commission  as  an  oflkcr 
in  the  marine  corps,in  which  station  he  was  ordered  to  serve 
in  our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  situation  he 
soon  resigned,  and  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Salt, Esq. 
British  Consul  General  in  Egypt,  was  appointed  by  Mehem- 
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med  Ali  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  be  Topgi.  Bashi,  or 
Generalof  Artillery,  under  the  command  of  Ism&el Pasha, 
youngest  son  of  the  Viceroy,  in  an  expedition  io  conquer 
the  provinces  on  the  Nile,  from  the  Second  Cataract  to  Se- 
naar  inclusive.  The  eccentric  genius  and  extraordinary 
adventures  of  this  young  man,  who  is  our  countryman,  will 
naturally  excite  considerable  attention  to  his  book. 

Maj.  H.  Lee,  son  of  Gen.  Lee  of  the  revolution,  has  pre- 
pared for  publication  a  tract  vindicating  the  character  of 
his  father,  as  a  soldier  and  scholar,  from  sundry  aspersions 
contained  in  Johnson's  Life  of  General  Greene. 

Original  Poems. — J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  proposes  to  pub- 
lish by  subscription, "  The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  and  other  orig- 
inal poems.  By  a  Lady  of  New-Hampshire"  These  poems 
are  written  by  the  same  hand  which  furnished  "  The  Ad- 
dress io  the  New-Year contained  in  our  last  number.  Most 
of  them  are  well  written,  and  all  are  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  fair  author.  Necessity,  and  not  vanity,  has 
induced  her  to  consent  that  her  productions  should  be  sent 
to  the  press,  and  prompts  her  friends  to  solicit,  for  her 
benefit,  the  patronage  of  the  learned  and  generous.  The 
recent  death  of  her  husband  has  left  her  with  five  young 
children  without  mean's  for  their  support.  A  hope  is  now 
indulged,  that  the  amusement  of  happier  times  may  assist 
to  cheer  the  hours  of  adversity  and  dispel  the  darkness 
which  has  suddenly  overshadowed  the  destiny  of  her  chil- 
dren. We  trust  and  believe  that  those  who  patronize  this 
publication  will  be  fully  rewarded  in  the  gratification  which 
its  perusal  will  afford  them ;  but  should  they  not,  they 
will  receive  a  more  delightful  recompense  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  rendered  assistance  where  assistance  is  need- 
ed. 

The  Historical  Reader,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families,  on  anew  plan.  By  Rev.  John  L.Blake,  A.M. 
This  school  book  is  now  in  the  press  of  George  Hough, 
Concord,  and  it  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  We  have 
as  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  only,  but  from  this  specimen  and  the  literary  quali- 
fications of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tensively useful.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Preface  to 
the  Reader  will  give  a  better  clue  to  the  design  of  the  work, 
than  we  could  otherwise  offer. 
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"  The  first  lessons  in  reading  for  children  should  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attention  by  signs  or  pictures  of  the 
objects  described  in  the  lessons.  Perhaps  natural  history  is 
the  most  abundant  in  suitable  subjects  for  such  exercises,  al- 
though many  works  of  art  might  be  mentioned  as  well  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  variety.  Let  animals,  with  which 
children  are  usually  familiar,  be  the  subjects  of  the  intro- 
ductory lessons  ;  and  when  these  are  used,  let  others,  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  be  taken.  Such  a  course  of 
reading  lessons  would  give  children,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  histo- 
ry. When  this  is  done,  and  a  good  proficiency  is  made  in 
the  art  of  reading,  history  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of 
the  next  class  of  reading  books  for  schools. 

"  Instead  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  our  youth  a  con- 
nected summary  of  history  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
dates,  unless  it  be  for  regular  study,  give  them  a  volume  of 
extracts  describing  the  most  important  events  on  record. 
Such  extracts  would  abound  in  those  extraordinary  inci- 
dents, which  never  fail  to  captivate  the  elastic  and  expand- 
ing minds  of  the  young — which  never  fail  to  interest  all, 
whether  young  01  old,  who  read  them — incidents  which 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  as  dis- 
played in  Romance.  Who  would  not  be  interested  with  the 
history  of  Tamerlane*  of  Ghengis  Khan,  of  Mary  of  Scots, 
of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Crusades,  Discovery  of  America,  Cap- 
ture of  Montezuma,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Plymouth  Colony, 
the  American  Revolution,  Bonaparte's  Campaign  in  Russia; 
and  of  numerous  other  parts  of  history  that  might  be 
named  ? 

"If  persons,when  young, become  well  acquainted  with  all 
such  portions  of  history,  few  will  have  so  little  curiosity  as 
not  to  read  the  remaining  parts — to  fill  up  the  chasms — to 
connect  together  these  prominent  parts.  If  a  painter  were 
to  draw  a  landscape,  he  would  not  in  the  first  instance  form 
complete  a  single  object,  say  a  tree,  before  the  other  parts 
were  touched.  No,  he  would  mark  all  the  conspicuous  points, 
then  connect  these  points  together,  and  then  put  on  the  fin- 
ishing touches.  Or,  if  a  limner  were  to  exhibit  on  canvas 
a  human  form,  would  he,  at  first,  finish  a  leg  or  an  arm.  be- 
fore the  other  parts  were  begun  ?  No,  he  would  at  first 
sketch  all  the  prominent  parts,  then  unite  these  parts,  and 
afterwards  give  it  the  color  and  expression  of  life.  Much  in 
this  way,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  Author  would  recommend 
that  persons  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history." 
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u  The  Pioneers,  or  The  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna"  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance; and  from  the  eagerness  of  the  reading  public  to  pos- 
sess the  work,  a  large  edition  was  mostly  disposed  of  in  a 
few  days.  The  work  is  very  interesting,  and  will  contrib- 
ute much  to  raise  the  literary  reputation  of  our  country. — 
We  have  had  enough  of  "fustian  romances"  from  beyond 
the  sea.  Let  our  scholars  and  poets  follow  the  example  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Spy,"  nnd  glean  their  native  fields. 
Every  quarter  of  the  country  is  rich  in  materials,  and  af- 
fords a  great  variety  of  natural  and  moral  landscape.  The 
harvest  is  plenteous — the  laborers  are  indeed  few. 

The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that  the  author 
of  the  Spy  has  another  work  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  to 
be  called  "17ie  Pilot — a  tale  of  the  Sea." — It  is  said  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  it  will  be  published  in 
March  or  April. 

Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston,  have  just' published  the  "  Life  of 
James  Otis,  by  William  Tudor" — and  have  in  press  "Isabel- 
la" a  novel,  and  "  Don  Carlos"  a  tragedy,  by  Lord  John 
Russel. 

Cusiiing  &  Appleton,  Salem,  have  just  published  the 
"Ruins  of  Pffistum,  and  other  compositions  inverse." 

In  late  London  papers  are  advertised  "  The  Loves  of  the 
Angels,"  by  T.  Moore;  "  Travels  to  Chili,  over  the  Andes," 
by  Peter  Schmidtrneyer ;  "  The  Three  Perils  of  Man,  or 
War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft,  a  border  romance,"  by  James 
Hogg  ;  and  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  in  four- 
teen volumes,  octavo  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Benedict,  of  Pawtucket,  who  is  preparing  a  his- 
tory of  all  religions,  requests  special  information  respecting 
Conventions,  Associations,  Ministers,  Communicants,  &lc.  of 
the  Congregational  order,  that  it  may  have  its  due  impor- 
tance in  the  proposed  publication. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  rrhetford,  Vt.  proposes  to  publish  a  vol- 
ume of  Essays  on  some  of  the  fir?t  principles  of  Metaphys- 
ics, Ethics  and  Theology.  Thev  will  be  published  at  Port- 
land, Me. 
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FOR  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  White  Mountains  are  situated  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Coos.  The  latitude  of  the  highest  peak  is  44  deg. 
30  m.  north,  or  very  near  it.  Every  geographical  writer  in 
this  country,  and  some  beyond  the  Atlantic,  have  noticed 
these  mountains  ;  and  all  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  great- 
er altitude  than  to  any  in  New-England,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  fact,  no  two 
authors  agree  in  assigning  to  the  White  Mountains  the  same 
height.  Had  the  variation  between  them  been  trifling,  the 
public  might  have  rested  satisfied,  or  at  least,  have  taken  the 
accounts  given  by  them  as  correct.  But  when  they  differ 
in  the  single  circumstance  of  their  altitude,  more  than  three 
thousand  feet$  the  public  curiosity,  instead  of  being  gratified, 
is  perplexed,  and  seeks  for  something  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  difference,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire. But  it  is  believed  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  person, 
to  take  the  height  of  mountains  correctly,  especially  such 
as  the  White  Hills,  without  using  a  spirit  or  water  level. 
This  mode  is  so  long,  and  generally  so  laborious,  that  but 
few  persons  have  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  These 
difficulties  notwithstanding,  the  heights  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains were  so  taken  in  August  1820,  by  John  W.  Weeks, 
Charles  J.  Stuart,  Richard  Eastman  and  Adino  N.  Brackctt. 
To  accomplish  this  undertaking,  they  spent  seven  days  ;  and 
during  five  of  them  were  attended  by  Amos  Lyro,  Joseph 
W.  Brackett  and  Edward  B.  Moore.  The  whole  party  were 
from  Lancaster. 
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The  altitude  of  these  mountains  above  low  water  mark  in 
Connecticut  river  near  the  court  house  in  Lancaster,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  peaks  will  first  be.  given,  and  then 
some  sketches  of  the  mountains  themselves  as  they  were 
presented  to  the  eye,  while  taking  their  elevation. 
Mount  Washington  rises  above  the  river  at  the  place 

before  mentioned,  .....  ft.  5850 
Above  Austin's  in  Jefferson,  .       .       .  5450 

Above  Crawford's,  the  house  nearest  to  the  summit,  4781 

This  mountain  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by 
its  superior  elevation,  its  being  the  southern  oi  the  three 
highest  peaks,  and  other  marks  too  apparent  to  need  recital. 
Mount  Adams  rises  above  the  river  at  the  same  place  . 

to  the  height  of   5383 

It  is  known  by  its  sharp  terminating  peak,  and  being  the 
second  north  of  Mount  Washington. 

Mount  Jefferson,  situated  between  the  two  first,  rises  5281 
Mount  Madison,  known  by  its  being  the  eastern  peak 

of  the  range,  rises  to  the  height  of       .       .  5039 

Mount  Monroe,  the  first  to  the  south  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, rises  .       .       .       .       .  4932 
Mount  Franklin,  known  by  its  level  surface,  and  being 

the  second  south  of  Mount  Washington,       .  4470 
Mount  Pleasant,  or  Dome  Mountain,  known  by  its  con- 
ical shape,  and  being  the  third  south  of  Mount 

Washington,    4339 

Blue  pond,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Washington,  lies  above 

the  river    4578 

The  party  before  mentioned  continued  on  and  about  the 
mountains  five  days  ;  and  encamped  on  them  four  nights  ; 
two  of  which  were  passed  by  them,  without  any  other  cov- 
ering than  the  blankets  which  were  borne  along  by  their  at- 
tendants ;  and  the  jutting  rocks  with  which  the  mountains  a- 
bound.  The  rocks  and  damp  moss  also  furnished  their  rest- 
ing place,  and  the  heavens  their  cinopy.  They  passed  the 
night  following  the  31st  day  of  August  1 820,  within  ten  feet 
of  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  an  elevation  above  the 
plain  of  Lancaster  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  human  being  ever  before  passed  a  night  there. 
Nor  should  we,  had  two  of  our  party,  who  left  the  others  to 
explore  the  northern  peaks  of  the  range,  returned  in  season 
to  enable  us,  before  the  commencement  of  darkness,  to 
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descend  the  mountain.  This,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  attempted  without  extreme  hazard. 
The,  wind  blew  hard  from  the  southward,  and  clouds,  re- 
sembling the  densest  fogs  of  the  plain,  continually  rolled 
over  and  surrounded  us;  which  together  with  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  night,  rendered  distinct  vision  even  at  a  short 
distance  impossible.  During  this  cold,  damp  and  dreary 
night,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  attended  with 
rain,  which  forced^a  majority  of  the  party  from  their  resting 
places,  to  seek  out  new  shelters  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  precipice.  Two  of  the 
party  however  remained  stationary  during  the  night,  being 
protected,  by  a  small  cavern,  formed  by  two  jutting  rocks, 
not  from  the  wind  only,  but  from  the  rain.  This  cavern  is 
situated  a  little  below,  and  northward  of  the  highest  eastern 
rock  on  the  mountain  ;  but  it  is  too  small  to  merit  a  more 
particular  description.  It  may,  however,  hereafter  afford 
shelter  to  persons,  who  here  may  be  overtaken  with  storms  ; 
which  are  no  less  frequent  than  violent  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions. No  fire  can  be  had  here  for  want  of  fuel,  none  ex- 
isting short  of  1 200,  or  1 500  feet  below. 

'The  White  Mountains  are  an  unbroken  chain,  extending 
in  a  northern  direction,  from  the  Notch,  a  distance  of  more 
than  eight  miles,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  from  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Washington  five  principal  peaks  ;  and  when  viewed 
from  many  other  places,  four.  They  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  immense  forest,  of  course  they  cannot  be  accu- 
rately seen,except  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  base* 
To  this  remark  an  exception  may  be  made,  as  from  Durand, 
which  lies  directly  under  the  northern  termination  of  the 
mountains,  a  distinct  view  of  Mt.  Adams,  in  clear  weather, 
may  be  had.  But  a  view  of  the  mountains  themselves,  and 
the  country  around,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  sub- 
lime when  the  individual  is  seated  on  their  highest  pinnacle. 

To  attain  this  height,at  the  time  we  visited  the  mountains, 
the  most  eligible  route  was  to  turn  to  the  eastward,  from  the 
tenth  New-Hampshire  turnpike,  at  a  point  four  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Mr.  Ethan  A.Crawford's,  and 
within  about  50  rods  from  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
notch  of  the  White  Mountains.  This  point  is  eight  and  a 
half  miles  north-westward  of  Mr.  Abel  Crawford's,  and  two 
and  a  half  from  the  Notch  house,  which  last  is  the  nearest 
building  to  the  place  of  departure.  Since  that  time,  Mr. 
Ethan  A.  Crawford  has  cut  out  a  path  from  near  his  house 
directly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  which  shortens 
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the  distance  several  miles.  This  is  also  said  to  be  the  easier 
route.  The  last  mentioned  Mr.  Crawford  now  resides  where 
Capt.  Rosebrook  formerly  lived,  and  where  heelied,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  as.  the  hardy  and  enterprizing  adventur- 
er, sufficiently  daring  to  establish  himself  on  a  frozen  and 
unproductive  soil,  and  in  a  rigorous  climate,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  This  place  is  1 8  miles  from  Lancaster 
meeting  house,  and  elevated  1000  feet  above  it.  Immediate- 
ly on  leaving  the  turnpike,  you  commence  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  following  a  foot  path  cut  out  by  the  Messrs.  Craw- 
fords.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ascent,  the  forest  is  thick 
and  heavy,  composed  of  birch,  beech,  spruce,  fir  and  moun- 
tain ash,  intermixed  with  other  timber.  After  travelling  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  ascending  1600  feet,  you  reach  a  camp 
winch  will  shelter  six  or  seven  persons.  Here  the  trees, 
which  are  principally  spruce  and  fir,  are  of  diminutive  height, 
though  at  the  root,  the  spruce  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  A  good  spring  of  water  runs 
within  six  rodsto  the  northward  of  the  camp,  which,  to  the 
traveller,  weary  and  worn  by  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  is 
very  refreshing.  The  night  is  usually  passed  here  ;  and  at 
every  season,  a  considerable  fire  is  not  only  comfortable, 
but  absolutely  necessarjr  to  guard  against  the  cold  and 
moisture,  both  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere. 

At  early  dawn  the  ascent  is  recommenced,  and  after  trav- 
elling about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  less  steep,to  be  sure,  than 
below  the  camp^the  trees  at  every  step  diminishing  in  size  and 
height;  the  path  turns  to  the  north  of  its  former  course 
and  directly  before  you,  a  steep  bald  ridge  is  discovered, 
t)f  about  20  feet  elevation.  This  being  ascended,  you  find 
yourself  on  nearly  the  summit  of  a  mountain 'having  no  oth- 
er vegetable  covering  than  moss,  a  few  cranberries  and 
whortleberries,  with  here  and  there  a  spruce,  fir,  or  white 
birch,  which  instead  of  ri?.ing  above,  spread  their  branches 
out  along  the  moss  and  literally  cling  down  to  the  surface, 
like  purslain  in  a  garden.  Here  a  single  step  will  carry 
'you  over  an  entire  living  tree,  which  has  perhaps  been 
growing,  without  increasing  much  in  size,  for  ages. 

The  path  from  the  camp  upwards,  passes  along  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  where  it  breaks  off  to  the  southward.  Sev- 
eral interesting  views  are  presented,  by  turning  the  eye  in 
that  direction,  through  the  openings  in  the  forest.  The 
traveller  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  <;  but  should  make 
frequent  halts -as  well  to  recruit  his  exhausted  spirits,  as  to 
enjoy  the  fine  prospects,  which  every  where  surround  him 
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at  this  elevation.  If  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  benumb- 
ed by  imprudence,  so  striking  arc  the  prospects  from  many 
parts  of  the  mountain,  that  an  impression  is  made,  the  re- 
collection of  which  will  afford  pleasure  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life. 

■  From  the  bald  summit  just  mentioned,  to  the  base  of  Mr. 
Pleasant,  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  travelling,  except 
that  the  first  part  of  the  distance  is  considerably  incumbered 
by  a  forest  into  which  you  descend  soon  after  leaving  it. 
Several  ravines  however  must  be  crossed.  They  are  nei- 
ther wide  nor  deep,  nor  are  they  discovered  at  a  great  dis- 
tance; for  the  trees  fill  them  up  exactly  even  with  the  moun- 
tain on  each  side,  the  branches  of  which  interlock  with  each 
other  in  such  a  manner,that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  through 
them  and  they  are  so  stiff  and  thick  as  almost  to  support  a 
man's  weight. 

•  Mount  Pleasant,  or  Dome  mountain,  is  easily  ascended. 
At  a  distance  the  regularity  of  its  shape  renders  it  strikingly 
beautiful.  It  has  long  held  out  to  the  traveller  strong  attrac- 
tions, nor  does  he  on  arriving  at  its  summit  experience  any 
•disappointment.  Unlike  some  other  objects,  it  does  not 
appear  most  beautiful  at  a  distance.  Its  top  to  the  extent 
<of  five  or  six  acres  is  sufficiently  smooth  for  a  parade.  A 
little  bigfaetftin  the  centre,  it  gradually  slopes  away  in  every 
'ditefction.  It  even  has  a  verdant  appearance,  as  it  is  every 
'wnere  coveTed-with  short  grass,  which  grows,  in  little  tufts 
tothe  height  of  four  or  fiveinches.  Among  these  tufts  moun- 
tain flowers  are  thinly  scattered,  which  add  life  and  beauty 
-to  the  scene. 

The  attention  for  a  moment  is  confined  to  the  mountain 
•itself.  But  all  its  beauties  are  insufficient  long  to  detain  the 
excursive  eye,  which  directed  to  the  northward  is  instantly 
•caught  by  the  towering  majesty  of  Mt.  Washington,ithe  hoa- 
ry  head  of  which  often  reposes  under  a  canopy  of  clouds. 
A  little  short  of  that  mountain  the  sharp  and  jutting  precipi- 
ces of  Mt.  Monroe  appear,  the  most  eastern  of  which  is  high- 
est, and  in  that  direction  the  latter  mountain,  terminates  most 
abruptly.  To  the  north-westward  the  settlements  in  Jeffer- 
son are  seen  ;  to  the  west,  the  courses  of  the  Amonoosuck,  as 
though  delineated  on  a  map — Ethan  A.  Crawford's,  and  fur- 
ther off,  Bethlehem.  South-westward,  Moosehillock  and  the 
great  Haystack  are  plainly  discovered  ;  and  nearly  due 
south,  Chocorua  peak ;  south-easterly,  Mr.  Abel  Crawford's 
and  the  settlements  and  mountains  in  Bartlett.  To  the  east 
naught  is  beheld  but  dark  mountains  and  gloomy  forests. 
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The  descent  from  Mr.  Pleasant  is  at  first  gradnal,  but  as 
you  advance  it  grows  more  steep  until  at  last  it  terminates 
almost  perpendicularly  at  Red  pond.  This  is  a  "small  patch 
of  water,  two  or  three  rods  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  long  reddish  moss.  The  water  is  tolerably  clear,  but 
its  taste  is  disagreeable,  owing  in  the  dry  season,  to  its  hav- 
ing no  outlet  on  the  surface.  In  heavy  rains,  and  when  the 
snow  dissolves,  it  discharges  both  east  and  west,  forming  the 
head  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Saco,  and  to  one  of  the 
Amonoosuck.  After  leaving  this  pond,  no  permanent  water 
is  to  be  found,  till  you  reach  the  southern  base  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  ascent  from  this  pond  to  Mt.  Franklin  is  gradual,  and 
its  summit  is  easily  gained.  It  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  but  is  more  level,  having  only  a  (rifling 
slope  to  the  northward.  From  this  place  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  route  usually  trav- 
elled, which  is  all  along  northwardly  ;  in  a  direction  to  car- 
ry you  between  the  craggy  precipices  of  Mt.  Monroe.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  base  of  this  mountain,  the  ridge,  which 
before  had  considerable  width,  is  suddenly  contracted  to 
three  or  four  rods  5  and  both  at  the  right  and  left,  gulfs  are 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  depth  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet.  The  view  to  the  eastward  is  the  most  striking.  You 
advance  cautiously  along  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  ridge, 
and  look,  not  without  an  emotion  of  terror,  down  into  the 
abyss  below. 

The  shortest  and  easiest  route  from  Mount  Franklin  to  Blue 
pond  is  between  the  pinnacles  of  Mount  Monroe.  But  that 
which  should  be  chosen,  leads  directly  over  the  top  of  the 
eastern  summit  of  this  mountain.  For  the  additional  labor, 
the  traveller  will  receive  ample  compensation,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  rugged  singularities  of  the  mountain  itself,  and 
the  noble  prospects  presented  from  its  superior  elevation  to 
any  mountains  heretofore  passed.  With  propriety  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  all  things  considered,  the  better  outward 
course  is  to  travel  over  the  highest  ridges.  The  distance  is 
not  much  increased,  and  much  more  of  the  mountains  and 
of  the  country  around  is  to  be  seen. 

Whether  you  pass  between  the  precipices  of  Mt.  Monroe, 
or  ascend  the  eastern  one,  the  descent  to  Blue  pond  is  con- 
siderable. Here  is  a  fine  resting  place  at  the  eastern  mar- 
gin of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  an  oval  form,  perfectly 
transparent,  which  covers  more  than  three  fourths  of  an 
acre.    The  waters  of  this  pool  are  cool  and  pleasant  to  the 
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taste,  and  so  deep  that  the  bottom  cannot  be  seen  in  its  cen- 
tre, from  either  shore.  Not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  waters,  at  this  height  on  the  hills  ;  nor  do  vegetables  of 
any  kind  grow  in  or  around  them,  to  obscure  the  clear  rocky 
or  gravelly  bottom  on  which  they  rest.  A  small  spring  dis- 
charges itself  into  this  pond  at  its  southeast  angle.  Anoth- 
er, two  thirds  the  size  of  Blue  pond,  lies  to  the  northwest  of 
it,  which  is  much  shallower  and  less  pleasant  than  the  one 
first  described.  They  do  not  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  both  discharge  their  surplus  waters  to  the  westward,  and 
form  the  northeast  heads  of  the  Amonoosuck. 

Directly  before  you  rises  the  ]ofty,  the  majestic,  and  the 
regular  dome  of  Mount  Washington,  variegated  with  the  va- 
rious hues  of  bright  green,  pure  white,  and  light  and  dark 
brown.  The  summit  is  up  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
mile;  and  elevated  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  Blue  pond.  In  travelling  over  this  distance,  you 
have  to  pass  enormous  masses  of  loose  stones,  which  in  some 
places  are  covered  with  moss,  and  in  others  with  small 
patches  of  grass.  It  is  found  easier  to  travel  over  the  mas- 
ses of  stones,  principally  granite,  intermingled  with  pure 
quartz,  which,  instead  of  being  worn  smooth,  are  left  by 
the  action  of  winds  and  rain  so  rough,  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  slipping,  than  over  the  grass  and  moss,  which, 
though  they  appear  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  easily  travel- 
led over,  yet  yield  to  your  weight  and  add  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  ascent.  A  walk  of  half  an  hour  will,  however,  carry 
you  from  Blue  pond  to  the  summit  of  the  noble  mountain, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Washington. 

Here  the  sharp  terminations  of  mountains,  deep  rivers  and 
rolling  clouds  at  once  catch  the  eye  and  direct  attention. 
The  faculties  of  the  beholder  seem,for  a  moment,  distracted. 
The  very  mountains  which  have  been  passed  are  not  readily 
recognized.  Though  the  mind  soon  subsides  to  calmness,yet 
it  is  awed  by  the  sublime  and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around.  At  the  northward  the  cone-like  precipice  of  Mount 
Adams  appears ;  between  which  and  the  lofty  height  on 
which  you  stand,  the  more  obtuse  summit  of  Mount  Jeffer- 
son is  situated.  To  the  eastward  of  Mount  Adams,  and  a 
little  detached  from  the  range,  stands,  as  it  were  in  definnce, 
Mount  Madison,  "which  first  receives  and  repels  the  eastern 
storms." 

The  dome  of  Mount  Washington  is  supported  on  every 
side  except  the  west,  by  a  stupendous  base.  On  its  north- 
ern side,  it  is  supported  and  bounded  by  the  high  ridge 
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which  extends  to  Mount  Jefferson  ;  on  the  northeast  by  a 
large  grassy  plain,  which  terminates  in  a  vast  spur  extend- 
ing far  away  in  that  direction ;  on  the  east  by  a  large  pn> 
jecting  promontory*  which  breaks  off  abruptly,  or  rather 
hangs  over  these  fine  ponds,  at  St.  Anthony's  Nose';  on  the 
south  and  southeast  it  is  skirted  andsupporled  by  Carrigain's' 
lawn,  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  in  summer,  of  more  than  for- 
ty acres.  At  the  southeastern  extremity  of  this  plain,  a 
ridge  commences,  which  slopes  gracefully  away  towards  the 
vale  of  the  Saco  ;  upon  which,  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  arise  rocks,  resembling,  in  some  places,  towers ;  in 
others  representing  the  various  orders  of  architecture.  From' 
St.  Anthony's  Nose,  and  between  it  and  this  ridge,  is  to  be 
seen  a  most  elegant  cascade,  which  descends  perpendicularly 
a  hundred  feet,  and  probably  more,  as,  before  it  strikes  the 
lower  shelf,  the  water  is  broken  into  mist  or  fine  rain. 

These  mountains  every  where  present  a  primitive  charac- 
ter. They  have  probably  exhibited  the  same  unvarying 
aspect  for  ages.  Nothing  volcanic,  nothing  of  secondary 
formation  has  yet  been  discovered  by  the  most  diligent  re- 
search. These  mountains  have  remained  the  same,  while 
the  •  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world,  have  under- 
gone the  various  changes  of  infancy,  of  mature  age,  and  of 
decay.  Unlike  some  mountains  in  the  old  world ;  and  oth- 
ers in  the  new  ;  such  as  JEtna,  Vesuvius  and  Teneriffe  in  the 
former,  and  Cotopaxi  and  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  latter  ;  all 
of  which  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin :  the  White  Moun- 
tains are  now  such  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  their  Cre- 
ator; venerable  from  their  age,  and  sublime  from  their  ele- 
vation. 

The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  condemned  to  eternal 
sterility.  They  rise  too  high  to  sustain  vegetable  life.  Yet 
a  kind  of  grass  is  to  be  found  almost  on  their  highest  point; 
and  long  moss  spreads  over  a  considerable  part  of  their  sides 
and  summits.  This  is  constantly  so  damp  as  to  prevent  fire 
from  running  among  it,  even  in  the  driest  seasons.  In  the 
driest  part  of  the  warm  and  parching  summer  of  1820,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  such  was  the  humidity  of  the  moss, 
that  the  moisture  it  retained,  would  strike  through  the  clothes 
of  those  who  sat  down  upon  it,  in  15  or  20  minutes.  But 
notwithstanding  their  sterility,  they  are  of  much  importance 
to  the  community.  Here  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  New- 
England  originate.  From  these  hills,  wealth  and  fertility 
are  diffused  to  five  states  ;  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.    Nearly  all  the  wa- 
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ten  of  the  Saco  flow  from  the  eastern  sides  of  the  White 
Mountains,  Peabody  river  and  other  considerable  branches 
of  the  Ameriscoggin  from  their  northern  end,  Israel's  river 
and  Amonoosuck  from  their  western  sides,  and  Pemigewas- 
sel  from  their  southern  end.  The  latter  river  has  its  eas- 
tern fountain  very  near  the  notch  or  pass  through  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  folly  of  system-making  is  no  where  so  forcibly  ex- 
hibited as  in  a  tour  to  these  mountains.  We  had  been  taught 
that  on  reaching  a  certain  height,  vegetation  uniformly  ceas- 
es ;  that  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation  is  fixed  with 
perfect  certainty;  and  that  in  the  latitude  of  the  White 
Mountains,  it  hardly  reaches  7800  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  ocean.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  is  demonstra- 
ted by  an  inspection  of  the  various  mountains,  which  form 
the  immense  chain  of  the  White  Hills.  On  the  western 
sides  of  these  mountains  vegetation  uniformly  rises  higher 
than  on  the  eastern ;  and  where  the  mass  of  elevated  mat- 
ter is  greatest,  there  vegetation  rises  highest.  The  whole 
country  on  the  western  side  is  much  more  elevated  than  on 
the  eastern.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  extent  of  vegeta- 
ble life  on  that  side.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  philosophise. 
To  state  facts,  is  the  object  of  these  sketches ;  one  of  which 
is  .justly  said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  theories. 

These  hills  were'  visited  on  the  last  day  of  July ;:  and  again 
on  the  last  day  of  August,  1820.  A  frost  had  killed  the 
grass,  and  all  other  tender  Vegetables  which  grew  upon  them, 
during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  visits. 

Over  these  mountains  are  scattered  a  variety  of  berries ; 
such  as  cranberries,  whortleberries  and  several  other  kinds  ; 
some  of  which  were  never  before  seen  by  any  of  the  party. 
They  grow  high  up  the  mountains ;  and  some  of  them  far 
above  any  other  vegetable,  except  grass  and  moss.  Their 
flavor  is,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  the  plain. 
Even  the  whortleberry  which  grows  on  these  hills,  has,  in 
its  ripest  state,  considerable  acidity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  sunshine  and  shade  are  here  very  fre- 
quent. Not  exactly  like  the  shadows  flyingover  the  plain; 
for  here  the  individual  is  actually  enveloped  in  the  cloud  ; 
while  there  it  only  passes  over  him.  The  cloud  is  discover- 
ed at  a  considerable  distance  rolling  along  on  the  surface  of 
the  mountain  ;  it  approaches  you  rapidly  ;  in  an  instant  it 
encircles  you ;  and  as  soon  passes  away  to  be  followed  by 
others  in  endless  succession.  These  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented only  when  the  clouds  arc  light  and  scattered.  When 
14 
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they  are  surcharged  with  rain,  even  at  mid-day,~all  is  dark 
nessand  gloom. 

Although  the  waters  of  these  hills  apparently  give  life  to 
no  animal  or  insect,  yet  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  black 
fly,  a  little  tormenting  insect,  is  very  troublesome.  At  the 
same  time,the  grasshopper  is  here  as  gay  as  on  the  finely  cul- 
tivated field.  The  swallow  too  appears  to  hold  his  flight  as 
high  over  these  mountains  as  over  the  plain.  It  is  however 
a  place  of  extreme  solitude:  The  eye  often  wanders  in 
vain  td  catch  something  that  has  life  and  animation.  Yet  a 
bear  has  been  known  to  rise  up,  even  in  this  solitude,  to  ex- 
cite and  to  terrify  the  traveller. 

On  an  examination  of  these  mountains,  the  following  re- 
marks will  be  found  true.  The  rivers  which  flow  from  their 
western  sides  run  a  course  at  nearly  right  angles  with  their 
general  direction;  while  those  which  have  their  sources  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  mountains,  after  ■  rushing  down  in 
cataracts  to  their  base,  take  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
mountains.  Thus  the  whole  eastern  base  of  them  is  washed 
either  by  the  Peabody  river,  which  falls  into  the  Ameriscog- 
gin  in  Shelburne  ;  or  by  Ellis' river,which  falls  into  the  Saco 
in  Bartlett.  Both  these  rivers  are  remarkably  rapid  soon 
after  they  leave  the  mountains'  side-,  descending,  it  is  believ- 
ed, a  hundred  feet  in  a  mile. 

These  hills  present  another  object,  though  not  of  the 
most  sublime  character ;  yet  one  which  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  most  inattentive  observer.  It  is 
the  great  number  of  dead  trees,  if  such  deformed  dwarfs 
may  so  be  called,  which  on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tains, spread  over  several  acres.  From  different  persons 
of  the  same  party  they  received  different  names.  Some 
called  them  buck's  horns,  and  others  bleached  bones.  The 
winds  and  weather  have  rendered  them  perfectly  white  ; 
and  as  neither  the  stem  or  branches  take  any  definite  direc- 
tion, they  are  of  all  the  diversified  forms,  which  nature  in  her 
freaks  can  create.  The  cold  seasons  which  prevailed  from 
1812  to  the  end  of  1816,  probably  occasioned  the  death  of 
these  trees  ;  and  their  constant  exposure  to  the  fierce  winds 
which  prevail  on  the  mountains,  has,  aided  by  other  causes, 
rendered  them  white.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  1816,these  trees  continued  frozen  ;  and 
frost,  like  fire,  is  capable  of  extinguishing  life,  even  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Fire  could  not  have  caused  the  death 
of  these  trees  ;  for  fire  will  not  spread  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  humidity  of  the  whole  region  at  this  elevation.  Young 
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live  trees  were  again  showing  themselves  on  the  top  of  the 
moss  in  1020.  This  fact  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  above  opinion. 

Another  view  of  the  mountains  ought  to  be  given  :  their  ap- 
pearanceand  the  country  around  at  sunrise.    The  extreme 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  almost 
forbids  the  attempt.    In  the  language  of  the  eloquent  Bry- 
done,  "  The  whole  eastern  horizon  is  gradually  lighted  up." 
The  sun's,  first  golden  ray,  as  he  emerges  from  the  ocean, 
strikes  the  eye,  and  sheds  a  glimmering  but  uncertain  light ; 
but  soon  his  broad  disk  diffuses  light  and  beauty,  first  on  the 
hills,  and  soon  over  the  whole  region  eastward.    The  sides 
of  the  mountains  fronting  him  appear  like  a  solid  mass  of 
gold  dazzling  by  its  brightness.    While  this  process  is  going 
on  to  the  eastward,  the  whole  country  to  the  westward  is 
shrouded  with  darkness  and  gloom.    The  eye  turns  away 
disgusted,  from  this  comfortless  scene,  to  the  gay  and  varied 
one  to  the  eastward.    If  this  prospect  is  beheld  immediate- 
ly after  a  rain,  the  tops  of  a  thousand  hills  rise  above  the 
fogs,  appearing  like  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
ocean.    As  these  mists  clear  away,  the  houses,  the  villages, 
and  the  verdant  fields  within  the  circle  of  vision,  arise  to 
view.    At  the  moment  of  the  sun's  rising,  the  noble  vale  of 
the  Connecticut,  which  stretches  along  from  the  north, 
till  it  is  lost  among  the  hills  at  the  southwest,  appears  like  an 
inland  sea.    This  is  occasioned  by  the    vapors  which  had 
ascended  from  the  river  during  the  night.    As  the  sun  ad- 
vances  in  his  course,  these  vapors  are  chased  away  by  his 
rays,  and  the  farms  in  Jefferson,  Bethlehem,  and  Lancaster, 
with  its  village,  appear  as  if  rising  by  magic,  from  what  but 
a  little  time  before  seemed  nothing  but  water.    The  various 
hills,  in  the  mean  time,  which  surround  the  mountains,  ap- 
pear to  be  arranged  in  many  concentric  circles  ;   and  the 
circle  the  fartherest  removed  seems  the  highest  and  the  least 
distinct,  giving  to  the  whole  an  air  of  order  and  grandeur, 
beyond  the  power  of  description.  B. 


English  statute  mile  1  or  69.36 to 
Turkish  1.04  or  66.67 


Comparison  of  the  miles  of  different  countries. 

'  Eng.  &  Fr.  marine  lea.  3.46  or  20.00 
Dutch  3.65  ov  10.00 

German  4.62  or  15.00 

Danish  4.69  or  14.79 

Hungarian  5.78  or  12.00 

French  myrmiametre  6.23  or  11.11 
Swedish  6.65  or  10.41 
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English  geo.  mile  1.16  or  60.00 

Italian  1.16  or  50.00 

Arabian  1.22  or  56.40 

Irish  1.25  or  55.50 

Scotch  1.39  or  49.75 

Old  French  league  2.77  or  25.00 

Spanish  and  Polish  3.41  or  20.23 
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tOR  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

An  account  of  the  "  Strong  Box"  /afcen  from  Ralle  the  Jesuit, 
at  Norridgewock  in  1721 ;  and  a  short  biographical  notice 
of  Ralle. 

It  appears  from  Belknap,  Hutchinson  and  other  authors, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Col.  Westbrook  and  his  troops 
in  1721  to  seize  Sebastien  Ralle,*  the  French  Priest,  who  re- 
sided at  Norridgewock.t  They  arrived  at  the  village  undis- 
covered, but  before  they  could  surround  his  house,  he  esca- 
ped into  the  woods,  leaving  his  papers  in  his  "  Strong  Box," 
which  was  taken  by  Westbrook  and  brought  off.  Among 
these  papers  were  his  letters  of  correspondence  with  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Governor  was  deeply  engaged  in  exciting 
the  Indians  to  a  rupture  with  the  English,  and  had  promised 
to  assist  them,  notwithstanding  his  many  assertions  to  the 
contrary.  It  contained  also  a  dictionary  of  the  Abenaquies  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
College ;  and  a  number  of  his  letters  which  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

The  construction  of  this  box  is  very  curious.  It  contains 
a  secret  drawer,  which  is  so  contrived  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
any  one  can  obtain  access  to  it,  without  destroying  the  box, 
unless  they  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
opening  it.  The  very  inspection  of  the  box  impresses  one 
with  the  idea  that  whoever  was  the  means  of  its  construc- 
tion, had  a  particular  view  to  the  security  of  papers  from 
the  search  of'  their  enemies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  courts,  at  this  time,  were  rivals  in  making 
partisans  among  the  Indians,  each  to  their  own  political 
cause,  and  this  through  the  medium  of  religion  as  well  as 
by  all  other  artifices.  Ralle,  it  appears,  was  an  artful  and 
cunning, man,  and  his  labors  had  been  crowned  with  unusual 
success.  This  box,  then,  from  its  singular  construction,  was 
probably  intended  to  enable  the  missionary  to  pass  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  of  the  Indians,  with  more  safety  to  such  pa- 
pers as  were  of  importance  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  En- 
glish in  case  of  any  accident,  who  also  were  attempting  at 
this  time  to  bring  over  the  eastern  Indians  to  their  own  po- 

#This  Priest  has  been  called  Ralle,  Rale,  and  Rasles.  The  former 
has  been  used  by  Belknap. 

fThis  river  was  formerly  called  Nanrantsouak,  Norridgewalk,  Nor- 
ridgewock, and  at  present  it  its  called  Kennebec. 
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litical  views.  It  is  probable  that  Ralle  carried  this  box 
slung  to  his  back.  It  appears  also  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that,  as  it  was  a  light  article  he  could  easily  escape  with  it 
under  a  variety  of  difficult  circumstances  when  pursued  by  his 
enerfiies,whether  English  or  Indians, and  when  personal  safe- 
ty required  it,he  could  drop  thebox,run  and  summon  his  near- 
est friends,who  would  naturally  proceed  to  the  spot  and  pro- 
tect or  recover  it.  Ralle  was  a  native  of  France,  and  came 
over  to  Canada  in  October,  1689.  He  learnt  the  Abenaquies 
language  and  resided  in  their  village,  situated  near  Quebcck 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  he  travelled  about  among  ma- 
ny of  the  tribes,  accustoming  himself  to  their  habits  and 
manners ;  and  although  most  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  Abenaquies,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  of  ma- 
ny other  tribes,  and  by  associating  with,  and  living  in  the 
6ame  savage'  manner,  he  became  a  powerful  man  among  the 
Indians.  They  looked  up  to  him,  not  only  in  their  devotion- 
al services,  but  in  every  transaction  of  life,and  so  great  were 
their  respect  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  that  one  of  their  chief  sachems,  on  being  asked, 
'*  Wherefore  it  was  that  they  were  so  much  bigotted  to  the 
French,  considering  their  traffick  with  them  was  not  so  ad- 
vantageous as  with  the  English?"  gravely  replied,  that  "The 
Friars  taught  them  to  pray  to  their  God,  which  the  English 
never  did."  -t-..., ... 

,  Ralle  was  regarded  by  the  governments  of  Massachusetts 
and  New-Hampshire  as  the  principal  instigator  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
"  he  could  be  taken  off,  they  would  be  quiet."  It  was  propo- 
sed at  one  time  to  send  the  sheriff  of  York  county  with  a 
posse  of  150  men  to  seize  and  bring  him  to  Boston;  but  this 
was  not  agreed  to,  and  he  continued  to  use  all  his  exertions 
and  influence  during  the  summer  of  1720  to  extirpate  the 
English  who  had  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  ap- 
peared among  the  Indians  at  a  conference  held  on  Arrowsic 
Island,  with  the  commander  of  the  garrison  there,  and  he 
brought  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  several  tribes  of 
Indians  directed  to  Gov.  Shute,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  "if  the  English  did  not  remove  in  three  weeks,they  would 
kill  them  and  their  cattle  and  burn  their  houses."  The  "  gov- 
ernment,loth  to  come  to  a  rupture,  and  desirous  if  possible  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  separately  from  the  French  emissa- 
ries, invited  them  to  another  conference,  which  they  treated 
with  neglect." 

In  the  winter  of  1.721,  Col.  Westbrook  was  ordered  to 
Norridgewock ;  but  Ralle  evaded  him,  and  he  returned  witk 
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the  Box  only,as  before  mentioned.  The  Indians- were  high- 
ly enraged  at  this  attempt  to  seize  their  spiritual  father,  and 
it  could  not  long  be  unrevenged.  The  next  summer  an  open 
war  broke  out,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  most  bloody 
and  cruel  wars  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  with  the  In- 
dians. This  war  was  called  "  Lovewell's  war,"  on  account 
of  the  battle  and  tragical  death  of  Capt.  Lovewell,  and  his 
comrades.* 

The  letters  taken  by  Col.  Westbrook  were  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  as  they  were  made  use  of  by  Col.  At- 
kinson, of  N.  H.,  and  Messrs.  Dudley  andThaxterof  Mass., 
as  commissioners  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  remonstra- 
ting with  the  Governor  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  war, 
"  whose  conduct  was  considered  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France  and  upon  his  denying  that  he  had  encouraged  or 
assisted  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
the  commissioners  produced  to  his  great  mortification,  among 
other  papers,  his  original  letters  to  the  Jesuit  Ralle,  which 
had  been  taken  at  Norridgewock,  and  in  which  the  evidence 
of  his  having  assisted  them  in  the  war  was  "  too  flagrant  to 
admit  of  palliation."  The  good  effects  of  this  mission  were 
soon  visible,  for  a  short  time  after,  two  Indians  who  had 
been  detained  as  prisoners  during  the  war,  and  were  allowed 
to  visit  their  countrymen  "  on  their  own  parole,"  soon  return- 
ed with  a  request  for  peace,  which  was  ratified  at  Falmouth 
the  ensuing  spring. 

During  this  war  the  Indians  lost  their  favorite  Priest. — 
"On  the  12th  August,  1724,  O.  S.  Captains  Moulton  and 
Harmon,  each  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  100  men, 
were  ordered  to  Norridgewock  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing that  village,  and  killing  Ralle  ;  they  executed  their  or- 
ders with  great  address.  They  completely  invested  and 
surprised  the  village,  killed  the  obnoxious  Jesuit  with  about 
80  of  his  Indians,  recovered  three  captives,  destroyed  the 
Chapel,  and  brought  away  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  al- 
tar and  the  devotional  flag  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 
"Mons.  Ralle  was  killed  and  scalpt  in  this  engagement, 
who  was  a  bloody  incendiary  and  instrumental  to  most  of  the 
mischiefs  done  us,  by  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  meriting 
salvation  by  the  destruction  of  hereticks.  Some  say  that 
quarter  was  offered  him,which  he  refused,  and  would  neither 
give  nor  take  any." 


*See  an  account  of  Lovewell's  fight,  Vol.  I.  Historical  Collections 
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■  There  have  been  many  aspersions  of  the  character  of 
Ralle.  For  him,  however,  "to  have  taken  such  long 
journeys  through  a  rugged  wilderness  without  shelter 
or  comfortable  repose  by  night,  with  incessant  fatigue  by 
day,  and  to  have, endured  such  privations  and  hardships  as 
he  did  in  discharging  the  offices  of  his  sacred  mission,  must 
extort  the  admiration  of  all."* 

The  "  Strong  Box"  is  in  the  possession  of  a  iamily  of  the 
fourth  generation  from  Col.  Westbrook,  who  was  "one  of 
his  Majestie's  Council  for  New-Hampshire  and  commander 
of  the  eastern  forces."  W. 

[There  is  some  difference  between  American  and  French 
historians  in  relating  the  particulars  of  this  contest.  It  may 
be  proper  to  insert  from  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  an  abridged  recital  of  the  fate  of  Father  Ralle,  as  given 
by  Father  De  La  Chasse,  superior  general  of  the  missions 
to  New  France. — Editors.] 

"  On  the  23d  of  August,  [O.  S.  12th,]  1724,  eleven  hun- 
dred men  came  to  Narrantsouak.  In  consequence  of  the 
thickets  with  which  the  village  was  surrounded,  and  the  lit- 
tle care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  prevent  a  surprise,  the 
invaders  were  not  discovered  until  the  very  instant  they 
made  a  discharge  of  their  guns,  and  their  shot  had  penetra- 
ted the  Indian  wigwams.  There  were  not  above  fifty  fight- 
ing men  in  the  village.  These  took  to  their  arms  and  ran 
out  in  confusion,  not  with  expectation  of  defending  the  place 
against  an  enemy  already  in  possession,  but  to  favor  the  es- 
cape of  their  wives,  their  old  men  and  children,  and  to  give 
them  time  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
English  had  not  then  possessed  themselves. 

"  The  noise  and  tumult  gave  Father  Ralle  notice  of  the 
danger  his  converts  were  in.  Not  intimidated,  he  went  out 
to  meet  the  assailants,  in  hopes  to  draw  all  their  attention  to 
himself  and  secure  his  flock  at  the  peril  @f  his  own  lite.  He 
was  not  disappointed.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  English 
set  up  a  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot,  and 
he  fell  near  a  cross,  which  he  had  erected  near  the  middle 
of  the  village,  and  with  him  seven  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  shelter  him  with  their  own  bodies. — The  In- 
dians, in  the  greatest  consternation  at  his  death,  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  crossed  the  river,  some  by  fording,  others 
by  swimming.    The  enemy  pursued  them  until  they  entered 


*Penli&llow. 
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far  into  the  woods  ;  and  then  returned,  and  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  church  and  the  wigwams.  Notwithstanding  so 
many  shot  had  been  fired,  only  thirty  of  the  Indians  were 
slain,  and  fourteen  wounded.  After  having  accomplished 
their  object,  the  English  withdrew  with  such  precipitation 
that  it  seemed  rather  a  flight  than  a  victory. 

"When  the  fugitive^lndians  came  back  to  their  village, 
they  made  it  their  first  care  to  weep  over  the  body  of  their 
beloved  priest ;  whom  they  found  shot  through  in  many  pla- 
ces, scalped,  and  terribly  mangled.  After  kissing  the  bloody 
corse,  they  buried  him  by  the  place  where  the  altar  stood 
before  the  church  was  burnt." 

The  character  of  Father  Ralle,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented.  Influenced  by  the  prejudices  which 
our  fathers  cherished  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  aboriginals,  the  earlier  his- 
torians of  our  couutry  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  asper- 
sions which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  and  which  subsequent 
writers  have  adopted  without  sufficient  examination.  For  a 
vindication  of  the  character  of  Father  Ralle,  from  several 
serious  charges,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  viii.  second  se- 
ries, pages  256,  257. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  IN  NEW- 
HAMPSHIRE. 

CHARACTER  OF  HON.  ROBERT  MEANS. 
[From  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Amherst,  Feb.  2,  1823.) 
[The  Editors,  wishing  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Means,  than  that  contained  in  the  Journal  for  February,  so- 
licited the  following1  extracts  for  publication  in  the  present  number. 
Their  obligations  are  due  to  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  has  been  so  good 
as  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  who  yields  his  private  wishes  to 
the  interest  which  the  public  claims  in  the  character  of  one  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  New-HaropEhirc.] 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  just,  to  call  them  blessed. 
It  is  due  to  the  church  of  God,  to  hold  up  examples  of  con- 
sistent piety  and  integrity.  It  is  due  to  the  community,  to 
commend  the  characters  of  such  as  have  been  its  support* 
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$md  ornaments.  Not  many  go  down  to  the  grave,  whose 
decease  is  regarded  as  a  material  loss  or  injury  to  society. 
Individuals  are,  indeed,  frequently  removed,  who  were  just- 
ly valued,  and  are  now  deeply  lamented,  in  the  respective 
circles  of  their  acquaintance.  But,  from  many  circumstan- 
ces, their  lives  were  not  specially  promotive  of  the  general 
interests,  and  their  death  does  not  seem  to  diminish  aught 
from  the  common  good.  It  occasions  no  convulsion ;  it 
leaves  no  chasm.  It  is  like  the  sinking  of  a  heavy  sub- 
stance in  the  waters,  which  presently  return  to  their  equil- 
ibrium, and  roll  on  as  if  they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  decease  of  our  venerable  friend. 
A  strong  rod  is  broken  and  withered.  An  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  the  community,  which  may  not  be  easily  repaired.  It 
becomes  us  to  treasure  up  the  remembrance  of  his  worth, 
that,  since  we  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  life, 
the  convictiou  of  our  loss  may  produce  a  deeper  sense  of 
our  responsibilities,  may  enhance,  in  our  estimation,  the  val- 
ue, and  excite  us  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  religion, 
whose  rewards,  we  trust,  he  is  enjoying  in  a  better  world. 

Col.  Means  was  a  rare  example  of  what  native  good 
sense,  a  principle  of  piety,  and  consistent  habits  of  upright- 
ness will  secure  to  an  individual,  without  any  of  those  acci- 
dental privileges  and  accomplishments,  to  which  so  many 
owe  the  standing  and  influence  which  they  attain.  He  em- 
igrated to  thn  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1764, 
being  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years ;  Without  educa- 
tion, without  property,  or  patronage,  orprospects;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  recommendations  than  the  certificate  of  his 
pastor,  and  the  deportment  of  a  serious,honest  and  industrious 
man.  He  committed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
and  followed  the  hand  that  led  him,  residing  occasionally 
in  different  parts  of  New-England,  till  he  became  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town  in  1 774.  Here  he  soon  fixed  a  permanent 
residence,  and  entered  into  the  marriage  relation,*  which 

♦Madam  Means  is  daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  McGregore,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  West  parish  of  Londonderry. 
To  this  church  Col.  Means  transferred  his  relation  from  the  church  in 
Ballygoney,  Stewaitstown,  Ireland,  and  remained  in  connection  with 
it,  generally  attending  the  semi-annual  sacraments,  till  he  was  received, 
with  Mrs.  Means,  to  the  church  in  Amherst,  in  1817.  Col,  Means  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  sons  reside  in  Amherst.  The 
daughters  were  married  to  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  LL.  D.  of  Ports- 
month  ;  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College  ; 
and  R<yo.  C^Jeb  Ellis,  of  Claremont,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  N. 
H  A  brother  of  Col.  Means,  at  the  age  of  78,  is  now  in  the  active 
duties  of  (Jui  L.iinistry  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
15 
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subsisted  most  happily  and  honorably  till  his  death.  Here, 
in  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  adorned  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  professed  in  his  youth.  Here,  in  an  unbroken  course 
of  diligence  and  integrity,  for  almost  half  a  century ,he  rose  to 
wealth,  and  usefulness  and  honor ;  and  here,  at  length,  in 
the  hope  of  the  gospel,  with  his  tabernacle  in  peace,  his  chil- 
dren as  the  grass  of  the  earth,  he  has  come  to  his  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season. 

We  notice  in  his  life  no  variety  of  striking  incidents.  He 
pursued  the  same  round  of  occupation,  assiduously  dischar- 
ging the  same  recurring  duties.  He  was  governed  through- 
out by  a  principle  of  sincere  piety.  Educated  in  the  pres- 
byterian  religion,  he  became,  in  his  youth,  impressed  with 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the  W estmin- 
ster  manual,  and  made  profession  of  his  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ.  About  sixty  years  he  walked,  without  blame,  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  He  lived  in  the  practical  fear 
and  love  of  God.  He  dwelt  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  and  abode  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Im- 
mediately alter  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he,  with  two  rel- 
atives, who  had  been  companions  of  his  voyage,  and  with 
one  of  whom  he  was  afterwards  associated  in  business,  de- 
voted a  day  to  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God,  in  view  of  their  being  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  Through  life  his  devotional  habits  were  main- 
tained, and  he  was  enabled,  till  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  family  religion. 

He  was  a  just  man,  of  undeviating  honesty  and  truth,  ex- 
act in  his  dealings,  performing  justice  to  others,  and  requir- 
ing it  with  the  same  strictness,  of  them.  In  his  commercial 
transactions  he  wanted  no  indulgence,  and  considered  the 
asking  and  the  granting  of  it,  in  most  cases,  injurious  to  mo- 
rality. If,  on  this  account,  he  was  at  any  time  considered 
a  hardman,  yet,  out  of  the  course  of  business,  or  when  the 
occasion  called,  he  evinced  peculiar  tenderness  and  benevo- 
lence. His  charities  were  abundant  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
various  religious  enterprises  which  distinguish  the  present 
period  of  the  church. — He  had  no  asperities  ;  and  this  rare 
and  honorable  testimony  is  borne  him,  that  he  almost  never 
uttered  a  harsh  or  angry  word ;  or,  if  such  an  expression 
at  any  moment  escaped  him,  it  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  an  ingenuous  reparation  and  a  tenfold  kindness.  He  af- 
forded an  instructive  specimen  of  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fection. He  rejoiced  with  his  family  and  caused  their 
hearts  to  rejoice  with  him.    He  enlivened  the  domestic  and 
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social  circle  by  his  pleasantry,  and  chastened  it  by  his  so- 
briety. His  household,  his  friends,  safely  trusted  him,  and 
he  was  always  strengthening  his  hold  upon  their  respect  and 
love.  ■  He  was  always,  left  with  reluctance  and  met  with 
congratulation. 

In  all  his  characteristics  he  was  uniform  and  consis- 
tent. He  did  not  exhibit  himself  for  occasions,  but  was  al- 
ways and  in  all  circumstances  the  same.  He  did  not  sac- 
rifice one  duty  to  another,  nor  overact  to-day,to  compensate 
for  the  deficiencies  of  yesterday,  or  provide  for  the  indul- 
gence of  to-morrow.  He  was  not  always  employed,  yet 
accomplishing  nothing ;  nor  did  he  make  his  plans,  his  means, 
and  his  labors  disproportionate.  His  principles  were  sound 
and  unalterable  ;  he  had  proved  them  by  long  experience  ; 
and  there  was  a  happy  correspondence  between  his  princi- 
ples and  his  habits.  It  was  easy  for  one  who  knew  him  to 
judge  how  he  would  act  in  the  various  circumstances  or  exi- 
gencies of  life,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  turning  him  from 
the  purpose  which  he  had  deliberately  formed.  He  had  a 
way  peculiar  to  himself  even  of  doing  good,and  if  he  has  not 
performed  a  desirable  service  exactly  as  you  had  wished, 
when  it  was  presented  to  his  mind,  you  had  only  to  be  pa- 
tient for  a  while,  and  the  result  has  been  even  better  than 
your  hopes. 

Till  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  enjoyed  almost  unin- 
terrupted health.  But  within  that  time  he  labored  under  va- 
rious infirmities,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
and  waited  in  the  attitude  of  expectation  and  hope  for  the 
event  of  death.  His  end,  like  the  tenor  of  his  life,  was 
peaceful.  He  was,  indeed,  frequently  depressed  by  the 
conviction  of  his  own  sinfulness.  He  confessed  and  deplor- 
ed with  tears  of  contrition  his  native  unholiness  and  his  man- 
ifold transgressions.  But  confidence  in  the  atoning  sacrifice 
and  righteousness  of  Christ  prevailed.  Like  his  valued 
son-in-law,*  whose  early  death  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning  will  long  deplore,  "  he  fled  with  his  whole  soul  to 
the  blood  of  a  crucified  Savior."  To  one,  on  the  day  of 
his  decease,  remarking  on  his  infirmities  and  the  pains  of 
death,  he  attempted  to  reply,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment — but  he  could 
give  no  farther  utterance.  W e  trust  that  he  now  enjoys 
what  he  was  then  unable  to  express,  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.    In  this  confidence,  together  with 
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the  reflection  of  his  protracted  and  useful  life,  his  relatives 
and  friends  find  strong  consolation,  and  a  new  motive  is  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  to  us  all,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  just, 
which,  as  the  rising  light,  shineth  mere  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day. 

Suffering  this  Divine  rebuke,  let  us  still  take  occasion  to 
remark,  that  however  calamitous  the  decease  of  good  and 
useful  men  may  seem  to  their  friends  and  to  society,  it  is  of- 
ten overruled,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  the  furtherance 
of  those  interests,  which,  for  the  present,  it  seems  only  to 
depress.  There  are,  in  every  mind,  energies,  which  wait 
only  for  a  suitable  occasion,  or  excitement  to  be  called  forth 
in  useful  action.  There  is,  in  all  good  men,  a  principle  of 
holiness  and  benevolence,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  of 
responsibility  both  to  God  and  man,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  developed,  as  circumstances  conspire  to  promote 
its  influence.  These  energies,  this  principle  in  many  remain 
comparatively  inactive,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  society.  But 
when  this  state  is  altered,  when  the  face  of  society  and  the 
church  of  God  changes,  when  those  on  whom  we  had  leaned 
are  taken  away,and  the  labor  which  they  sustained  devolves 
on  us,  the  hidden  vigor  of  the  soul  is  awakened,and  each  one 
is  impelled  to  new  exertion,  that  he  may  repair  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  injury  which  has  been  received.  And  although  it 
may  be,  no  single  arm  can  accomplish  what  had  been  done 
by  those  who  are  now  at  rest,  the  combined  strength 
of  many,  whom  the  exigency  brings  forward  to  the  public 
service,  may  avail  even  to  give  a  new  and  more  favorable 
impulse  to  the  community.  How  often  it  has  thus  happen- 
ed, that  the  consideration  of  our  increased  responsibilities 
excited  by  afflictive  events  of  Providence,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  those,  whose  exemplary  usefulness  we  did  not  ful- 
ly appreciate  till  we  no  longer  enjoyed  it,  has  urged  us  to  a 
redoubled  diligence  in  the  duties  of  our  several  professions, 
and  God  has  then  vindicated  the  rule  of  his  Providence  to 
bring  good  out 'of  evil,  and  light  out  of  darkness*  It  is  true 
specially  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Zion,  that  what  things 
have  seemed  most  threatening  to  her  interests,  have  present- 
ly resulted  in  her  enlargement  and  prosperity.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  human  succor,  Jehovah  has  interposed  his  almigh- 
ty arm.  He  has  accepted  the  sorrows  and  humiliation  of 
his  people,  and  their  prayers  have  bad  power  to  procure  his 
sovereign  help,  when  the  godly  man  has  ceased  and  the  faithful 
have  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men.  In  this  confi- 
dence, ~we  may  still  rejoice  in  this,  and  in  every  season  of 
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affliction  and  tribulation.  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
tth :  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  The  Lord  is 
the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  Savior  thereof  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wmi- 
drous  things  ;  and  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever  and  ev- 
tr^and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filed  with  his  glory. 


;    -;  William  Wentworth. 

The  name  of  Wentworth  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  names  in  New-Hampshire.  Even  in  England, 
it  has  claims  to  a  remote  antiquity  ,being  found  in  the  Dooms- 
day Book,  compiled  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
first  of  the  Norman  Kings.  It  is  there  written  Wtnteworde. 
The  first  person  in  New-England  of  the  name  was  William 
Wentworth,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Exeter, 
where  he  remained  till  after  the  dissolution  of  their  form  of 
government.  He  then  removed  to  Dover,  and  became  a 
ruling  elder  of  the  church  there.  In  1689,  he  was  remark- 
ably instrumental  in  saving  Heard's  garrison,  when  the  In- 
dians attacked  that  place  and  destroyed  so  many  lives.  See 
Belknap,vol.  i,  p.  200.  After  this,he  was  a  preacher  at  Exe- 
ter and  other  places,  several  years.  He  died  at  an  advan- 
ced age  in  Dover  in  1697,  and  is  pronounced  by  our  histori- 
an to  have  been  "  a  very  useful  and  good  man."  His  son 
Samuel  Wentworth  was  the  father  of  Lieut.  Gov.  John 
Wentworth,  who  was  born  at  Portsmouth  January  16, 1671  ; 
died  Dec.  12,  1730,  aged  59. 

William  Vaughan. 
This  gentleman  was  of  Welch  extraction  and  bred  in 
London  under  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  whose  interest  he  made  use  of  for  the  good  of  the 
province.  He  came  to  this  country  prior  to  1668,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  mercantile  profession,  in  which  he  accumulated  a 
large  property.  He  married  Margaret  Cutts,  probably  a 
sister  of  the  President's,  on  the  3d  December,  1668.  He 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  George,  his  second  son, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1696,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  of  his  native  province  in  1715.  In  1680, 
Major  Vaughan  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  under  the 
administration  of  President  Cutts,  and  continued  in  that,  of- 
fice till  1683,  when  he  was  thrust  out  by  Gov.  Cranfield  for 
his  non-compliance  with  some  arbitrary  measures.  When 
suits  were  instituted  by  Mason,  in  1683,  against  all  the  prin- 
cipal landholders  in  the  province,  and  juries  were  found  t» 
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decide  them  in  his  favor,  Major  Vaughan  was  the  only  one 
who  appealed  to  the  King.  Major  Vaughan  experienced 
much  ill  usage  from  the  governors  of  the  province,  and  suf- 
fered much  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  died  in  the 
year  1719. 

Samuel  Penhallovv. 
The  respectable  name  of  Penhallow  appears  among  the 
early  names  of  Portsmouth.  The  one  affixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, is  known  as  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  Wars  with 
the  eastern  Indians,  from  1703  to  1726.  The  work,  though 
in  some  particulars  erroneous,  is  valuable,  and  is  frequently 
cited  by  Dr.  Belknap  in  his  history  of  New-Hampshire.  It 
appears  that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the 
province  in  1  702,  in  which  office  he  probably  remained  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  was  also  treasurer  and  recorder  of  the 
province.  He  was  recorder  at  the  time  (Nov.  4,  1703,) 
when  Lieut.  Gov.  Usher  "produced  to  the  council  an  order 
from  Whitehall  that  certain  records  should  be  deposited  with 
the  secretary,  and  he  refused  to  deliver  them  without  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  authorizing  him  so  to  do."  See  Bel- 
knap, vol.  1,  p.  315.  Mr.  Penhallow  married  Mary  Cutts, 
a  daughter  of  President  Cutts.  He  died  at  Portsmouth, 
November  27,  1726. 


FOR.  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL* 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

Ever  since  the  remotest  period,  to  which  history  extends, 
the  earth  has  been  at  distant  periods  and  in  various  coun- 
tries subject  to  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  We  could  not 
therefore  expect,  that  they  should  escape  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  to  whom  every  object  in  nature,  from  the 
planetary  worlds,  which  roll  around  us,  to  the  minutest  in- 
sect, has  furnished  subjects  for  investigation.  Accordingly 
ever  since  the  invention  of  letters  we  meet  with  specula- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  vague  and  indefinite  amongst  the 
ancients,  as  were  all  their  notions  upon  natural  philosophy, 
and  scarcely  more  probable  and  consistent  amongst  the 
moderns.  Epicurus  was  the  first  of  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity, who  formed  a  theory  upon  this  subject.  He  attrib- 
uted the  motion  of  the  earth  to  the  force  of  vapors  which 
were  liberated  below  its  surface.    What  his  precise  mean- 
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ingwas,  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain. 
That  he  approximated  to  the  modern  theory  of  steam,  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ancients 
leaving  nothing  to  indicate,  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  elastic  force  of  that  fluid.  He  probably  partook  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  age  and  country  upon  this  subject  with  too 
little  ingenuousness  to  confess  it.  The  speculations  of  An- 
axagoras  were  still  more  fanciful.  He  supposed  various 
extensive  caverns  to  exist  within  the  earth,  in  which  floated 
clouds  similar  to  those,  which. pervade  our  own  atmosphere. 
Electrical  discharges  from  these  clouds  produced  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes.  It  was  not  until  later  times, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  learned  assumed  a  tangible  shape. 
Two  opinions  have  been  matured  by  modern  ingenuity. 
The  first  is,  that  the  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  occasions 
the  vibrations  and  other  terrific  appearances  of  earthquakes. 
But  firstly,  this  will  not  account  for  the  alternate  sinking  and 
rising  of  extensive  portions  of  the  earth.  Nor  secondly,  can 
we  explain  the  accumulation  of  so  great  quantities  of  this  sub- 
tile and  elastic  fluid,  which  the  best  non-conductors  in  nature 
can  confine  but  a  short  period,  as  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
as  far  at  least  as  human  observation  extends,  abounds  with 
water  and  other  conducting  substances.  A  small  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is^  frequently  followed  by  one  of  greater  power. 
Why  does  the  same  body,  which  admitted  the  passage  of  the 
first,oppose  the  progress  of  the  second,which  possesses  great- 
er strength  and  should  be  able  to  permeate  a  greater  extent 
of  a  non-conducting  substance  ?  Fireballs,the  Aurora-Borea- 
lis  and  other  appearances,  supposed  to  be  electrical,  give  the 
only  plausibility,  which  it  possesses  to  this  theory.  But  as 
every  change  of  temperature  and  every  production  of  va- 
por excites  electricity,  it  should  be  regarded  rather  as  the 
effect  than  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  When  the  genius  of 
Franklin  had  first  drawn  from  the  clouds  this  liquid  fire,  re- 
sort was  had  to  its  mysterious  influence  to  explain  every  dif- 
ficult operation  in  nature,  and  to  cure  every  disease,  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable. 

The  second  hypothesis,  and  that  which  in  modern  times 
has  found  most  advocates,attributes  earthquakes  to  the  elas- 
tic force  of  steam.  There  are  some  difficulties  yet  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  champions  of  those  opinions.  The  area 
over  which  the  effects  of  these  convulsions  of  nature  have 
often  extended  has  been  from  1 00  to  600  miles,  but  the  focus 
of  their  injurious  effects  has  usually  been  confined  to  50. 
The  great  earthquake,which  was  felt  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  year 
17,  extended  its  destructive  ravages  over  an   area,  whose 
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diameter  was  300  miles.  Its  effects  were  seen  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  twelve  flourishing  cities,  one  of  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Ephesus.  In  some  cases,the  mere  jar  and  vibration 
of  the  earth  may  produce  some  of  the  effects  of  earthquakes. 
But  when  it  overwhelmns  cities  and  leaves  only  lakes  of  pu- 
trid water  in  their  place,  when  vast  gulfs,  open  belching 
forth  flames  and  water,  and  swallowing  up  whatever  is  on 
its  surface,  we  must  suppose  some  force  immediately  below, 
which  is  sufficient  to  move  the  solid  contents  of  the  superin- 
cumbent earth.  In  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  Lisbon 
and  Puzzuoli  an  area  was  affected,  whose  diameter  was 
equal  to  50  miles.  Here,  supposing  the  force  to  have  acted 
perpendicularly  and  also  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  a  per- 
pendicular, the  body  of  earth  moved  would  be  immense. 
We  cannot  suppose  with  Mallet,  that  it  would  act  at  a  great- 
er angle,  for  the  mechanical  disadvantage  would  be  too 
great  in  affecting  so  solid  and  ponderous  a  substance  as  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  Supposing  it  to  act  at  an  angle  of  45* 
it  must  move  50  X  50  X  .  7854  X  50  =  981  70£  solid  square 
square  miles  of  earth  : — a  body,  upon  which  few  forces 
would  produce  the  least  impression.  It  is  likewise  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  evaporation  of  water  is  governed  by*  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  it  may  be  heated  to  500° 
Fahrenheit  without  boiling.  The  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  increased  50  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
by  two  causes,  viz.  by  the  increased  force  of  gravity,and  by 
the  greater  height  of  the  atmosphere. 

By  these  two  causes  the  weight  of  the  air  at  the  proposed 
depth  must  be  more  than  trebled,  as  the  height  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  found  by  astronomical  calculations  to  be  43  miles  ; 
and  gravitation  increases  as  the  squares  oi  the  distances 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (if  we  suppose  the  earth  above 
not  to  exert  any  action,  as  it  would  not  sensibly  vary  the  re- 
sult.) According  to  this  calculation,  water  at  that  depth 
would  boil  only  at  636°  Fahrenheit.  Steam,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212*  exerts  a  force  oflbs.14  10.6  oz.  on  the 
square  inch,  and  supposing,  as  nearly  agrees  with  the  fact, 
that  it  will  raise  two  additional  pounds  for  every  additional 
five  degrees  of  heat,  at  636°  it  will  raise  180lbs.  This, 
though  an  immense  force,  yet  as  it  would  act  but  momentari- 
ly, is  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable materials  must  also,  according  to  this  theory,  be  im- 
mense. It  requires  6lbs.  of  New-Castle  coal  to  raise  seven 
pounds  of  water  from  62°  to  212°  when  it  acts  most 
advantageously,  viz.  from  below.    But  in  the  case  of  earth- 
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quakes,  the  heat  must  act  downwards,  and  half  its  effect  will 
be  lost.  Consequently  it  will  require  12  pounds  of  coal  to 
raise  7  pounds  of  water  to  steam.  But  in  this  case,  as  was 
before  shewn,  the  water  is  to  be  raised  to  636°,  and  will 
therefore  require  36  pounds  of  coal,  i.  e.  each  pound  of  wa- 
ter will  require  6  pounds  of  coal !  This  theory  of  steam 
does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  flames,  which  some- 
times appear  through  crevices  opened  in  the  earth  on  such 
occasions.  But  the  principal  difficulty  its  advocates  must  en- 
counter, is  to  account  for  raising  such  quantities  of  water  in- 
to vapor,  under  such  a  pressure.  Whence  is  the  fuel  de- 
rived, which  supplies  heat  for  such  a  constant  evaporation? 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  have 
been  felt  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  for  weeks  and  even 
months. 

If  we  were  to  suppose  sulphur  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  same 
means,  that  volcanoes,  near  which  they  principally  occur, 
are  put  into  operation,  most  of  these  difficulties  will  be  obvi- 
ated. The  sulphur  would  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  would  be  more  abundant  on  account  of  the  su- 
perior density  of  the  air.  At  the  same  time  great  quantities 
of  nitrogen  would  be  liberated,  which  would  endeavor  to  as- 
cend on  account  of  its  inferior  specific  gravity.  The  atmos- 
phere, when  so  condensed,  would  be  able  to  support  great 
quantities  of  aqueous  vapour,  which,  when  decomposed, 
would  unite  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphur,  and  the  hydrogen 
would  be  liberated.  This  would  aid  by  its  combustion  as 
well  as  its  expansive  force.  Thus  would  be  produced  sul- 
phureous acid  and  hydrogen,  the  expansive  force  of  the  first 
of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  steam.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  these,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  would  pre- 
sent no  obstacle.  This  agrees  with  the  fact  well  known 
among  geologists,  that  native  sulphur  is  found  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanic  and  secondary  countries,  where  like- 
wise earthquakes  principally  occur.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  shocks,  flames  have  been 
seen  issuing  from  the  earth,  resembling,  in  the  whiteness  of 
their  color  and  in  other  respects,  the  appearance  of  burning 
hydrogen.  This  is  analogous  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
which  seems  to  have  given  place  too  easily  to  the  vanity  and 
resumption  of  modern  ingenuity.  It  should  put  to  the 
lush  even  the  hardened  face  of  presumptuous  innovators,  to 
observe  how  the  hand  of  time  will  test  the  sandy  foundations 
of  superficial  hypotheses — to  see  that  genius,  which  scarcely 
dared  to  shew  its  indignant  head  before  the  scorn  and  con- 
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tempt  of  its  contemporaries,  receiving  from  the  applause  of 
posterity  the  meed  of  its  noble  exertions,  and  to  observe 
what  were  once  regarded  as  antiquated  errors,-  resuming  the 
proud  station  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  On 
this  subject,  as  in  most  others,  have  ignorance  and  fanciful 
speculation  erected  their  visionary  fabrics ;  for  the  most  in- 
attentive of  mankind  could  not  but  sometimes  reflect  on  phe- 
nomena so  destructive  and  terrific  in  their  consequences,  and 
the  most  timid  could  not  fear,  that  their  errors  would  be  de- 
tected on  a  subject  so  inscrutably  mysterious.  But  these  re- 
dundant seeds  of  conjecture  and  theory,  have  produced  only 
an  abundant  harvest  of  glaring  misapprehensions.  The  only 
practical  use,  proposed  to  be  drawn  from  these  crude  spec- 
ulations, was  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity, to  obviate  the  effects  of  earthquakes  by  digging  deep 
wells  to  allow  the  confined  vapors  to  escape.  In  modern 
times,  likewise,  an  instrument  has  been  contrived  to  ascertain 
the  violence  and  direction  of  the  shocks.  This  consisted 
simply  of%a  graduated  phial,  whose  inside  was  coated  with  a 
light  powder.  When  partly  filled  with  a  liquid  and  fixed  in 
the  earth,  every  vibration  of  the  earth,  by  giving  a  motion  to 
the  liquid,  would  rub  of  part  of  the  powder,  and  communi- 
cate the  required  information.  A  goldsmith  of  Naples,  im- 
proving upon  this  idea,  suspended  a  pendulum  so  as  to  move 
easily  in  every  direction.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a 
pencil  was  pressed  gently  by  a  spring  against  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per laying  horizontally.  He  thus  ascertained,  not  only  the 
comparative  violence,  but  the  direction  of  the  vibratory  mo- 
tions. ,    ,  O. 


Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  our  English  gar- 
dens have  produced  2345  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  from 
America,  and  upwards  of  1700  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  addition  to  many  thousands  which  have  been 
brought  from  China,  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  various 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe:  until  the  list  of  plantg 
now  cultivated  in  this  country  exceeds  1 20,000  varieties. 

London  Paper. 

Dodart,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  computed  that  an  elm,  every  year,  at  a 
medium,  produces  330,000  seeds ;  and  therefore  supposing 
it  to  live  110  years,  33  millions  of  seeds  during  its  whole  age. 
Fern  is  far  more  fertile  in  seeds.  Hartstongue  produces  in 
a  year  a  million  of  seeds.  These  seeds  must  have  a  use  be- 
yond continuing  their  species.  < 
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THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NE W.HAMPSHIRE  * 

Wide  o'er  the  wilderness  of  waves, 

Untraoked  by  human  peril, 
Our  fathers  roamed  for  peaceful  graves, 

To  deserts  dark  and  sterile. 
Their  dauntless  hearts  no  meteor  led, 

In  terror,  o'er  the  ocean  ; 
1  i      From  fortune  and  from  fame  they  fled, 

To  Heaven  and  its  devotion. 
Fate  cannot  bind  the  high-born  mind 

To  bigot  usurpation  : 
They,  who  had  left  a  world  behind, 

Now  gave  that  world  a  nation. 

Paine. 

Though  the  adventurers  who  formed  the  humble  colony 
first  planted  at  Pascataqua  were  of  different  habits  from  the 
pilgrims  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  may  not  have  imita- 
ted their  examples,  nor  have  been  drawn  into  the  close  ties 
which  mutual  danger  serves  to  create  and  strengthen, — 
there  is  still  something  interesting,  to  us  at  least,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  landing.  The  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent had  already  freighted  the  four  winds  with  exalted  ideas 
of  its  extent  and  value,  when  the  intrepid  Smith,  born  with 
"  a  roving  and  romantic  genius,  and  delighting  in  extrava- 
gant and  daring  actions,"t  directed  his  attention  to  North 
America.  He  had  explored  the  coast  of  Virginia,  been  a 
captive  among  the  natives,  and  a  father  of  the  infant  colony, 
— by  his  courage  intimidating,  or  by  his  address  controlling 
the  fancies  of  the  Indians  ;  and  now  extended  his  enterpri 
ses  still  farther  north  into  unknown  seas,  ranging  from  east 
to  west,  and  touching  at  the  various  islands  stretching  along 
the  coast,  as  if  to  defend  the  newly  discovered  continent 
from  the  violence  of  the  stormy  Atlantic.  Smith  landed 
upon  the  islands  formerly  called  by  his  name,  but  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals.J  To  the  country  east  of 
Virginia  he  gave  the  name  of  Ntw-England,  New-Hamp- 

*  See  article  on  this  subject,  p.  SI. 
f  Belknap. 

\  Smith  discevered  these  islands  in  1614.  It  is  not  known  for  what 
reason  their  name  was  altered.  In  the  deed  of  the  Indian  sagamores  to 
John  Wheelwright  in  1629,  "  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  so  called  by  the  En- 
glish," are  included. 
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shire  was  called  Laconia,  There  are  found  in  most  countries, 
men  hardy  enough  to  brave  the  rigors  of  the  ocean  and  in- 
clement seasons,  for  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  of  personal  lib- 
erty. A  howling  wilderness,  though  its  front  may  inspire  awe, 
cannot  subdue  the  hopes  of  the  adventurer.  He  fancies  mines 
of  wealth  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  country — golden 
dreams  cheer  his  midnight  slumbers,  and  inspirit  his  hours 
of  wakefulness.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppressed  may 
court  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  can  they  but  afford  a  refuge 
from  the  soul-sickening  scourges  of  religious  tyranny. 
While  most  of  the  settlers  of  New-England  had  one  of  these 
objects  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  former 
had  a  powerful  influence  with  the  early  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hampshire.  A  few  humble  fishermen  from  London  were 
our  common  fathers.  Cheered  alike  with  the  prospect  of 
accumulating  wealth,  and  tasting  its  enjoyments,  they  pitch- 
ed their  tents  at  Little  Harbor  on  the  Pascataqua,  in  1623. 
The  ^season  of  their  landing  is  J  well  known,  and  the  place^ 
with  many  circumstances  attending  it.  It  is  now  nearly 
two  centuries  since  the  event  took  place. 
-  The  celebration  of  this  period,  we  are  happy  to  announce, 
will  take  place  at  Portsmouth,  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May  next.  Suitable  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a 
public  procession,  and  religious  exercises.  An  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.  Esq.  of  Ports- 
mouth, a  gentleman  whose  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  state,  are  well  known.  A  Poem  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody,  Esq.  of  Exeter. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the  first  an- 
tiquaries of  New-England,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Haven,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  respecting  the  date  of  the  landing 
at  Little  Harbor. 

"  As  to  the  date  of  the  first  landing  at  Little  Harbor  for 
permanent  settlement,  an  approximation  to  the  truth  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  now.  No  glories  blaze  round  the  bark 
of  the  earliest  dwellers  at  Pascataquack  :  the  May-flower  is 
fragrant  for  Plimouth  :  the  Arbella  characterizes  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Massachusetts:  but  the  humble  colony  of  Little 
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Harbor  came  over  in  an  unknown  bottom,  and  their  descen- 
dants must  look  to  the  conduct,  and  not  the  carriage  of  their 
fathers. 

"  The  most  laborious  of  all  antiquaries  in  New-England  in 
1736  could  give  no  precise  date;  and  no  discovery  of  docu- 
ments since  has  made  definite  the  generality 1  of  1  Prince 
Ann.  133,134.  You  observe  he  quotes  H.  and  you  will  find 
his  authority  in  Hubbard  105  and  214.  Unhappily,  our  re- 
cent inquiries  detract  much  from  the  weight  of  Hubbard,un- 
less  when  he  quotes  Winthrop  or  Morton  ;  and  he  is  never 
to  be  received  as  original  authority,  except  in  the  meagre 
and  trifling  occurrences  related  subsequent  to  1649.  You 
see  in  the  first  passage  (page  105)  he  says  Tomson  "  removed 
down  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay  within  a  year  after15  1623. 
Now,  his  cotemporary  Gov.  Bradford,  1  Prince  161,  mentions 
his  living  at  Pascataquack  1626  ;  and  I  suppose  he  came 
down,  and  took  that  beautiful  island  in  our  harbor,  ever 
since  called  by  his  name.  But  another  authority  of  Prince, 
in  loco,  is  W.  See  Winslow  in  viii.  Hist.  Coll.  276.  Now 
Winslow  is  the  very  man  who  ought  to  tell  us  the  place,  hour, 
and  ship,  to  which,  in  which,  and  by  which,  your  Planters 
came.  Unfortunately  here  he  is  not  so  particular,  as  he  com- 
monly is  about  Plimouth,  and  we  must  resort  to  conjecture. 
He  says  "  that  spring  beguha  plantation  25  leagues  N.  E. 
from  us"  at  Pascataquack. ,  Now  I  believe  4  spring  must 
have  a  liberaTcOnstruction.  t;No  English  ship  is  mentioned 
as  coming  upon  our  coast  (fishing  vessels  always  out  of  the 
question)  before  that  remarkable  case  in  1  Prince  1 37  from 
Gov.  Bradford.*  The  admiral  West  (as  he  is  called)  arri- 
ving at  Plimouth  about  the  end  of  June,  had  probably  land- 
ed your  Tomson  and  the  two  Hiltons,  late  in  May,  or  early 
in  June.  In  July,t  Standish  came  up  from  Pascataquack, 
whither  he  went  to  buy  provisions  (probably  brought  by  the 


[•"Note,  from,  Prince.  "  June  e.  Arrives  a  Ship  with  Capt.  Francis 
West  who  has  a  Commission  to  be  Admiral  of  New-England  to  restrain 
such  ships  as  come  to  Fish  and  Trade  without  License  from  the  JVeu>- 
England  Council,  for  which  they  should  Pay  a  round  sum  of  Money  : 
tell  us  they  spake  with  a  Ship  at  sea  and  were  aboard  her,  having-  sun- 
dry passengers,  bound  for  this  Plantation,  but  lost  her  Mast  in  a  Storm 
which  quickly  follow'd, — wonder  she  is  not  arriv'd  and  fear  some  Mis- 
carriage  which  fills  vis  with  Trouble.  But  Mr.  West,  finding  the  Fisher- 
men stubborn  Fellows  and  too  strong  for  Him,  sails  for  Virginia  ;  and 
their  Owners  Complaining  to  the  Parliament,  procure  an  order  that 
Fishing  should  be  Free."    Prince's  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  137.] 

[fThis  is  according  to  Prince,  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  -138,  but  Winslow  places 
this  fact  under  the  date  of  September.] 
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ship  whichever  she  was  that  brought  the  cunabula  of  Little 
Harbor)  and  Tomson  came  with  him  to  Plimouth.  You 
must  work  hard  to  get  near  the  date,  but  in  Prince  it  may  be 
approached.  So,  in  my  judgment,  you  should  look  to  the 
nameless  bark  of  West  for  your  passage  over  the  billows, 
and  take  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  year  for  your  landmg" 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  Hiltons,  who  made  a  stand 
at  Dover  neck,  above  Portsmouth,  arrived  early  in  1623. 
Edward  is  supposed  to  have  come  directly  from  England. 
William  was  an  early  settler  at  Plymouth.  A  writer  in  the 
Old  Colony  Memorial  says  that  William  Hilton  had  an  allot- 
ment of  one  acre  with  those  who  arrived  in  the  Fortune  in 
November,  1621.  It  appears,  however,  that  Marie  Hilton 
had  a  share  with  those  who  arrived  in  the  May-Flower ;  and 
from  the  following  letter,  which  is  found  in  Hazard's  Histori- 
cal Collections,  it  would  seem  that  William  must  have  been 
at  Plymouth  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Fortune. 

. :  '  A  Letter  from  New-Plimoth  * 
[Smitte's  New-England  Trials,  Sind.  1622.] 
Louing  Cousin,  at  our  arriuall  at  New-Plimoth  in  New- 
England,  we  found  all  our  Friends  and  Planters  in  good 
Health,  though  they  were  left  sicke,  and  weake,  with  very 
small  meanes — the  Indians  reund  about  us  peaceable  and 
friendly — the  Country  very  pleasant  and  temperate,  yeeld- 
ing  naturally  of  itself  great  store  of  Fruites ;  as  Vines  of 
diuers  sorts  in  great  abundance :  there  is  likewise  Walnuts, 
Chesnuts,  Small  Nuts,  and  plums,  with  much  Variety  of 
Flowers,  Rootes,  and  Herbes,  no  lesse  pleasant  than  whole- 
some and  profitable  :  no  place  hath  more  Gooseberries  and 
Strawberries,  nor  better ; — Timber  of  all  Sorts  you  haue  in' 
England,  doth  cover  the  Land,  that  affoords  beasts  of 
divers  sorts;  and  great  Flocks  of  Turkies,  Quailes,  Pigeons, 
and  Partridges:  many  great  Lakes  aboundiag  with  Fish, 
Fowle,  Beavers,  and  Otters.  The  Sea  affoords  vs  as  great 
Plenty  of  all  excellent  Sorts  of  Sea-fish,  as  the  Riuers  and 
lies  doth  varietie  of  Wilde  Fowle  of  most  vsefull  sorts. 
Mines  we  find  to  our  thinking,  but  neither  the  goodness  nor 
Qualitie  we  know.    Better  Grain  cannot  be  than  the  Indian- 

*  There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  but  the  vessel  by  which  it  was  sent, 
left  New-England  the  beginning  of  April,  1621. 
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Come,  if  we  will  plant  it  vpon  as  good  ground  as  a  man 
need  desire. — .Wee  are  all  Freeholders  ;  the  Rent-Day  doth 
not  trouble  vs ;  and  all  those  good  Blessings  we  haue,  of 
which  and  what  we  list  in  their  Seasons,  for  taking.  Our 
Companie  are  for  most  Part  very  religious  honest  People  : 
the  Word  of  God  sincerely  taught  vs  every  Sabbath;  so 
that  I  know  not  any  thing  a  contented  mind  can  here  want. 
I  desire  your  friendly  care  to  send  my  Wife  and  Children  to 
me  where  I  wish  all  the  Friends  1  have  in  England,  and  so 
I  rest,  v  Your  loving  Kinsman, 

WILLIAM  HILTON. 


Hiterarg  Notices* 

 0  

American  Biography. — Proposals  have  been  issued  at 
Philadelphia  for  the  publication  of  a  Historical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Americans,  by  Robert  Walsh,  jun.  It  will  be 
comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  500  pages  each. 
We  have  as  yet  no  good  works  in  American  Biography ; 
but  hope  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Walsh  will  reme- 
dy the  deficiency.  The  works  of  Elliot  and  Allen  are  in- 
deed useful ;  but  in  many  respects  incomplete.  The  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Penn.  is  the  best  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  work  is  in  preparation  for  the  press. 

"  The  Loves  of  the  Angels"  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Moore,  is 
published  in  this  country.  A  high-sounding  title  may  have 
induced  many' persons  to  read  the  book  ;  but  few  will  arise 
without  the  impression,  that  there  is  something  too  earthly 
in  the  "  loves"  of  these  "  angels,"  to  be  of  celestial  origin  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  of  those  superior  human  beings, 

 "  whose  beauty  wants 

But  the  adornment  of  bright  wing-s, 
To  look  like  heaven's  inhabitants." 

"  Werner — a  tragedy"  by  Lord  Byron,  has  been  re-pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia. 

A  new  edition  of  Henry"* s  Chemistry,  with  notes  by  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  is  preparing  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Nathan  Whiting  of  New-Haven,  Conn,  has  in  the 
press,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  abridged  from 
Morse's  late  Universal  Gazetteer:  containing  a  General 
Description  of  the  United  States,  and  particular  descriptions 
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of  the  several  states  and  territories  in  the  Union — of  the 
Counties  and  principal  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Lakes,  Riv- 
ers, Harbors,  Indian  Tribes,  Mission  Stations,  &x.  &x.  in 
the  United  States.  To  be  illustrated  by  a  Map ;  on  which 
will  be  marked  the  great  roads  through  the  states, — and  ta- 
bles of  distances, — latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places, — and 
other  useful  statistical  tables.  By  Rev.  Jedidiah  Mouse, 
D.  D.  and  Sons.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  a  small  duo- 
decimo volume  of  about  300  pages,  and  will  contain  an  ele- 
gant map  11  by  18  inches,  printed  on  durable  bank-post  pa- 
per. 

History  of  New-Netherland. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bassett,  of 
Bushwick,  (L.  I.)  has  completed  a  translation  of  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Natural  History  of  New-Netherland,  from  the 
original  Dutch  of  Dr.  Adrian  Van  Der  Donk,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam,  in  1655.  This  work,  which  compre- 
hends a  particular  account  of  the  nature,  quality,  situation 
and  productions  of  that  country,  together  with  a  view  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aborigines,  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Beaver,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  in- 
teresting matter,  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  subscription.  The  translator  has  also  added  an 
appendix,  consisting  of  such  parts  of  De  Laet's  and  Lam- 
baechter's  History,  as  he  has  judged  necessary.  The  work 
is  warmly  recommended  by  the  New- York  Historical  Socie- 
ty; and  also  by  Gov.  Clinton,  to  whose  inspection  the  MS. 
has  been  submitted. 

Templar's  Chart. — A  work  with  this  title  has  been  re- 
cently published  by  R.  W;  Jeremy  L.  Cross,  G.  L.  New-Ha- 
ven, Conn.  It  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  merit,  promising  great 
benefit  to  the  masonic  fraternity.  Mr.  Cross,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  the  author  of  the  Masonic  Chart,  now  so  gen- 
erally used  and  approved  among  masons. 

Stephen  Dodge,  New-Haven,  proposes  to  publish  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  writings  of  the  late  President  Edwards. 

Original  History. — Proposals  have  been  issued  for  print- 
ing by  subscription  a  work,  to  be  entitled  M  Notes  on  the  set- 
tlement and  Indian  Wars  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  by  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge.  The  work 
will  be  at  least  a  curious  one,  and  much  more  than  curious 
to  all  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  part  of  our  country. 


MAY,  1823. 

Hereto* 

History  of  Massachusetts,  from  1764  to  1775.  By  Aldm 
Bradford,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  8vo.  Boston, 
1822. 

No  period  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest as  the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  As  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and 
England  gained  strength  and  importance,  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  stood  forward,  and  was  the  principal  object 
of  ministerial  hatred  and  persecution.  The  other  colonies 
indeed  were  strenuous  in  support  of  their  rights,  but  their 
commerce  being  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  commercial  regulations  and  restrictions  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  were  not  very  severely  felt  by  them.  The 
pressure  of  the  times  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  statesmen  and  orators,  men  of  profound  learning, 
public  spirit,  patriotism  and  courage,  rose  up  in  defence  of 
their  chartered  rights. 

The  conduct  of  Great-Britain  towards  this  Province  "was 
marked  with  suspicion,  jealousy  and  injustice,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  era  of  the  revolution.  The  course  of  poli- 
cy pursued  by  the  mother  country  was  in  its  very  nature 
narrow  and  short  sighted.  But  fortunately,  the  first  settlers, 
who  came  to  these  shores,  when  the  principles,  of  civil  liber- 
ty and  the  right  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  were  in  full 
discussion  at  home,  brought  with  them  correct  notions  and 
feelings  of  liberty.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning,  they 
made  a  bold  stand  against  oppression  in  every  form,*  and  left 

♦This  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  their  history.  They  would  not  per- 
mit appeals  to  the  King  in  any  case.  Winthrop's  Journal.  144, 167,  207. 
They  refused  to  g-ive  up  their  patent  when  required  by  the  Lords  com- 
missioners.   Ibid.  158,  161.    In  1639,  one  of  their  enemies  wrote  to 
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a  legacy  to  their  posterity,  of  which  we  at  this  day  enjoy  the 
full  benefit.  As  early  as  the  year  1634,  the  charter  of  Mas-„ 
sachusetts  granted  by  Charles  L,was  discussed  before  the  pri- 
vy council,and  it  was  intended  to  declare  it  void,  and  that  the 
privy  council  should  prepare  laws  for  the  better  government 
of  the  colonies,  to  be  enforced  by  the  King's  proclamation. 
Three  years  after,  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  revoking  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,*  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  carried  into  execution,  had  not  the  troubles  then  exist- 
ing  in  England  and  the  contention  between  the  King  and  par- 
liament absorbed  all  matters  of  less  immediate  importance. 
During  the  commonwealth,  Cromwell  was  often,  though  un- 
tiuccessfully,urged  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts ; 
in  other  words,  to  violate  or  annul  the  charter. 

The  colonists  therefore  enjoyed  their  rights  and  liberties 
unmolested,  till  in  an  evil  hour  for  them  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  restored  to  the  throne. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration,  was  resumed  the  series 
of  measures  that  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
In  the  year  1660,  Parliament  passed  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tion act — the  corner  stone  upon  which  all  subsequent  com- 
mercial restrictions  were  built.  By  that  act,  it  was  provid- 
ed, under  very  severe  penalties,  that  no  goods  or  commodi- 
ties should  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  any  part  of 
his  majesty's  dominions,  excepting  in  vessels  there  built  and 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  unless  the  master  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners  were  English. T 

Next  followed  what  were  technically  called  acts  of  trade. 
One  of  them,  passed  in  1663,  prohibited  the  colonists  from 
importing  any  European  commodities  into  the  colonies,  ex- 
cepting by  the  way  of  England,  and  in  vessels  built,  purchas- 

England  that  it  was  not  discipline  that  was  now  so  much  aimed  at,  as 
sovereignly  ;  and  that  it  was  accounted  piracy  and  tieason  in  om  Gen- 
eral Court  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  King.  Ibid.  176.  In  1640,  when 
Parliament  stood  at  the  height  of  their  power,  it  was  proposed  by  some 
friend  of  the  colony  to  send  over  some  persons  to  solicit  for  us  in  Par- 
liament :  but  we  decliued,  lest  putting  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
Parliament,  we  must  then  be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should 
make,  &c.  in  which  course,  though  they  should  intend  our  good,  yet  it 
might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us.    Ibid.  218. 

*  See  observations  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1774,  by  Josinh  Quincy, 
jr.  and  I.  Hutchinson's  History,  p.  87,  &c.    3d  ed. 

f  The  navigation  act,  it  seems,  was  proposed  by  George  Downing.a  na- 
tive of  New-England,  who  stands  second  on  the  Cambridge  catalogue. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents,  but  crafty  and  intriguing,  and  not  very  friend- 
ly to  his  native  land.  See  Pres.  Adams'  letters  to  Judge  Tudor  and 
others,  published  in  the  volume  with  Nov-Anglos  and  Massachuset- 
tensis. 
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*d  or  owned  by  British  subjects,  and  manned  as  required  by 
the  navigation  act.  We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  a 
recital  of  these  odious  statutes,  that  were  begotten  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  second,  W  illiam  the  third, 
and  the  Georges.  They  were  all  parts  of  a  selfish  and  ex- 
clusive system  ot  commerce,  injurious  both  to  the  colonies 
and  to  the  mother  country;  but  still  as  y  stem  that  Great-Brit- 
ain pursues  in  the  main  with  such  as  are  at  the  present  day 
blessed  by  being  her  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  and  crafty  designs  of  the 
open  and  secret  enemies  of  Massachusetts,  this  colony  had 
become  quite  flourishing,  and  by  its  commerce  had  added  its 
due  portion  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country.  Charles 
11.,  becoming  more  and  more  arbitrary  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  made  a  direct  attack  upon  the  charters  of  corpor- 
ate institutions. 

In  1683,  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  city 
of  London,  and  by  a  most  iniquitous  determination  of  the 
judges,  the  charter  was  declared  forfeited.  Most  of  the  other 
corporations  in  England,  finding  their  own  charters  in 
imminent  danger,  were  induced  to  surrender  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  King.  They  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  oppose  the  King,  and  that  perhaps  some 
of  their  privileges  might  be  restored,  if  they  would  throw 
themselves  upon  his  tender  mercy. 

In  this  general  desolation  of  chartered  rights,  Massachu- 
setts could  not  expect  an  exemption  from  the  violence  of 
power.  The  fears  of  the  colony  were  fully  realized,  for  the 
very  next  year,  their  charter  was  proceeded  against,  and 
judgment  was  given  against  it  in  chancery.  This  measure, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  as  it  was,  was  yet  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  general  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  mother  country 
towards  the  colony.  The  charter  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract  between  two  parties.  King  Charles  I.  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
on  the  other,  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The  King  grant- 
ed them  certain  privileges,  on  condition  that  they  would  settle 
the  country,  and  thereby  strengthen  and  increase  his  domin- 
ions; and  one  party  any  more  than  the  other  had  no  right  to 
violate  the  contract  or  recede  from  its  obligations.  The 
company  performed  their  part  faithfully,  adding  largely  to 
the  power  nnd  commerce  of  the  mother  country,  after  vast 
expense,  hardship  and  toil,  through  dangers,  difficulties  and 
disappointments  almost  innumerable.  The  King  and  his 
successors  were  therefore  bound,  in  justice,  to  respect  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  to  extend  the  arm  of  protection, 
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not  that  of  grasping  tyranny,  over  the  inhabitants-of  the  col- 
ony. Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  this  subject 
as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  It  may  be  found  discussed  in  a 
very  full  and  able  manner  in  Sumner's  defence  of  the  £5ew- 
England  charters.  From  the  dissolution  of  the  first  or  co- 
lonial charter,  till  1691,  Massachusetts,  under  Andross,  pre- 
sented a  melancholy  scene  of  misrule  and  oppression  ;  the 
history  of  that  period  is  full  of  the  unbridled  sway  and  mer- 
ciless extortions  of  that  minion  of  power,  and  of  his  adher- 
ents. 

The  liberties  of  the  colony  had  been  violently  taken  a- 
way  and  the  prospects  of  the  inhabitants  were  full  of  appre- 
hension and  gloom — but  the  abdication  of  the  last  and  most 
odious  of  the  Stuarts  removed  their  despondency,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  brought  in  light  and  hope.  Urgent  attempts 
were  then  made  by  them  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  their  char- 
ter, both  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  grace  :  but  there  was  at 
that  time,  as  before,  a  lurking  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  government  that  the  colony  midit  one  day  effect 
an  independence  of  the  mother  country.  The  old  charter,  it 
was  thought,  had  too  much  of  the  vigorous  spirit  of  freedom 
in  its  composition,  and  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  restraining 
power  in  the  hands  of  government.  A  new  charter  was  at 
last  granted,  but, compared  with  the  old,it  was  the  sun  shorn 
of  his  beams.  Indeed, by  the  first,  but  very  little  power  was 
reserved  to  the  mother  country  in  express  terms,  and  the  co- 
lonists took  special  care  that  none  should  be  added  by  con- 
struction. The  weakness  of  the  colony  was  the  safeguard  of 
the  parent,  and  bound  them,  for  a  time,very  closely  together. 
Under  the  first  charter,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and 
assistants  were  chosen  by  the  company,  with  power  to  make 
any  laws,  provided  they  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.  By  a  little  latitude  of  construction,  the  colonists 
found  that  the  charter  allowed  them  a  House  of  Deputies  of 
Representatives,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Gover- 
nor and  assistants.  But  by  the  new  charter,  the  Governor, 
Lt.  Governor,Secretary  and  Admiralty  officers,  were  appoin- 
ted directly  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  was  commander 
in  chief  of  the  militia,  and  he  nominated  all  judges,  justices 
and  sheriffs.  All  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Gourt  were 
to  be  sent  home  to  be  approved  of,  or  disallowed  by  the 
King  ;  and  no  acts  of  government  whatsoever.could  be  valid 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor  in  writing.  Well 
might  the  colonists  exclaim,  "  this  charter  is  not  much  more 
than  the  shadow  of  the  old  one.""  But  still  there  were  seeds 
of  life  in  the  province  charter,  a  protecting  principle  to  the 
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liberties  of  the  people  :  we  mean,  the  establishment  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  chosen  directly  by  the  freehold- 
ers. The  remaining  history  of  the  Province  abundantly 
shows  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  freedom  that  was  diffused 
through  that  popular  assembly,  and  was  thereby  kept  vigor- 
ous throughout  the  Province.  The  opinions  of  electors 
and  delegates  mutually  acted  upon  one  another,  and  con- 
stant intercourse  and  sympathy  served  to  bind  all  in  a 
very  close  union. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  of  late  to  trace  back  the 
revolution  to  some  particular  event.  It  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult we  think  to  specify  that  event.  For  ourselves  we  say, 
that  the  necessity  existed  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  com- 
bined with  the  principles,  habits  and  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
that  an  independence  of  the  mother  country  must  be  assum- 
ed. Particular  events,  indeed,  hastened  the  completion  of 
the  desired  object ;  but  a  holy  Providence  never  could  have 
intended  that  a  numerous  and  growing  people,  who  possessed 
religion,  intelligence  and  wealth,  and  the  elements  of  liberty 
and  good  government  within  themselves,  should  be  forever 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  government  of 
an  island  three  thousand  miles  distant.  Look  through  our 
history,  and  observe  the  care,  anxiety  and  jealousy  with 
which  the  colonists  watched  their  rights;  with  what  skill  and 
adroitness  they  evaded  whatever  could  be  construed  into  a 
recognition  of  any  thing  impairing  their  privileges  ;  the  gen- 
eral good  order  and  firmness  that  were  exhibited  in  their 
darkest  hours  of  trial,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  that 
crowned  their  industry  and  entcrprize.  It  was  not  for  liber- 
ty as  an  abstract  principle,  that  they  were  earnest,  but  for 
that  which  byits  dissemination  affected  them  in  their  higher 
duties.as  well  as  in  their  common  concerns.  "They  had  form- 
ed for  themselves,  a-favorite  point,  the  criterion  of  their  hap- 
piness," which  consisted  in  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights 
of  man  as  acknowledged  in  their  charter. 

If  they  saw  any  principle  advocated,  that  as  a  matter  of 
speculation  seemed  injurious,  the}'  immediately  set  themselves 
in  array  against  it.  "  In  other  countries,"  says  Burke,  "  the 
people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an 
ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance — 
here,  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of 
grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur 
misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  the  approach  of  ty- 
ranny in  every  tainted  breeze." 

For  the  origin  of  the  revolution,  then,  we  do  not  look  to 
any  particular  event ;  though  in  other  circumstances  and  sit- 
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uations  it  might  have  been  delayed  for  years*  The  -acts  of 
trade,  the  discussion  of  the  legality  of  writs  of  assistance, 
the  revenue  laws,  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  -colonists 
in  time  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  un- 
der vexations  circumstances,  with  a  host  of  custom-house  of- 
ficers and  commissioners — all  contributed  to  root  out  the  af- 
fection of  the  colonists  for  the  mother  country. 

We  now  comedown  in  the  history  of  the  province  to  the 
year  1760.    It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  British  government 
determined  to  carry  into  full  force  the  acts  of  trade  :  Accor- 
dingly an  order  in  council  was  directed  to  the  custom-house 
officers  in  Massachusetts  to  apply  for  writs  of  assistance  to 
the  superior  court,  empowering  the  officers  and  all  others,  to 
break  and  enter  into  all  houses,  &c.  to  search-  for  and  seize 
all  goods,  &c.  on  which  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  acts  of 
trade  had  not  been  paid.    The  court,  who  at  that  time  dis- 
covered great  willingness  to  give  a  wide  construction  to  the 
powers  of  the  Crown  in  the  province,would  have  rejoiced  to 
have  found  any  authority  to  grant  such  writs ;  but  their  legal- 
ity having  been  boldly  denied  by  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers in  the  province,  and  being  considered  as  a  direct  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the  province — arbitrary  and 
unjustifiable,and  a  powerful  instrument  in  supporting  a  wick- 
ed scheme  of  taxation — an  argument  was  had  on  the  ques- 
tion.   (Feb.  1761.)    The  court  declared  they  could  see  no 
foundation  for  such  writ,  but  declined  deciding,  till  they 
could  ascertain  from  England  what  had  been  the  practice 
there.    At  the  next  term  of  the  court,  however,  six  months 
afterwards,np  judgment  was  pronounced,and  nothing  further 
was  said  about  the  writs  in  court.    Gridley  argued  the  ques- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  Thatcher  and  James  Otis 
against  the  writs.    The  argument  of  Otis  was  lull  of  power, 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  produced  a  wonderful  effect. 
That  this  was  the  case,  may  be  learnt  from  history  and  tra- 
dition ;  but  we  are  equally  confirmed  in  the  belief,  whenfwe 
read  the  outlines  of  the  argument  as  preserved,  and  observe 
the  wide  course  marked  out,  and  recollect  the  character  of 
Otis  as  a  man  of  deep  learning  and  captivating  eloquence. 

The  powers  of  man  have  seldom  been  exerted  with  more 
energy,  or  followed  by  more  beneficial  results.  The  doc- 
trine there  advanced  in  the  boldest  manner,  that  "  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny,"*  in  a  great  measure  be- 

*  This  doctrine  was,  indeed,  of  much  more  ancient  date;  but  the 
year  1761,  was  the  first  time  it  assumed  such  immense  importance.  Sir 
Edward  Andross  during  his  administration  of  the  government,  ordered 
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came  the  ground  work  of  the  subsequent  profound  discussion 
of  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  of  the  colonies. — 
In  the  words  of  President  Adams,  Otis'  argument  on  that 
occasion  breathed  into  the  nation  the  breath  of  life.* 

The  ministry,  being  still  determined  that  the  acts  of  trade 
should  be  put  in  force  in  their  strict  operation,  gave  occasion 
to  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  province,  that  continued 
in  full  vigor  till  the  year  1764;  at  which  time  the  history 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  commences.  During 
that  year,  the  scheme  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  revenue,  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  secret  ag- 
itation, was  brought  before  parliament,  and  an  act  was  pas- 
sed laying  a  duty  on  sugars,  &c.  that  was  followed  the  very 
next  year  by  the  stamp  act.  The  project  for  raising  a  rev- 
enue in  America  was  received  with  the  greatest  alarm.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  on  this  subject 
in  the  colonies.  The  acts  of  navigation  and  the  early  acts 
of  trade  our  ancestors  chose  not  to  consider  binding  here,  till, 
complaints  having  been  made  of  the  fact  in  England,  it  was 
intimated  that  those  acts  must  be  observed.  They  therefore 
passed  a  law  declaring  them  to  be  in  force  in  the  province, 
and  directing  that  they  should  be  obeyed  ;  so  that  these  acts 
were  not  considered  binding  here,  till  the  General  Court  had 
so  ordered.  These,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  trade,having 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  colonists, 
having  been  habituated  to  them  from  their  early  hours  of  in- 
fancy and  weakness,  were  neither  fully  aware  of  the  great 

certain  citizens  of  Ipswich  to  be  brought  to  answer  at  court,  for  not 
choosing-  Commissioners  to  tax  the  town.  They  pleaded  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen,  that  they  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent. — 
Magnalia,  b.  ii.  p.  43,  44.  Sir  William  Jones,  attorney  general,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  govern  the  plantations  without  assemblies,  told  James 
II.  that  he  could  no  more  grant  a  commission  to  levy  money  cn  his  sub- 
jects without  their  consent  by  an  assembly,  than  they  could  discharge 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English  crown. — lb.  et  seq. 
On  receiving  the  new  charter  in  1692,  the  General  Court  published  cer- 
tain resolutions,  in  which  they  claimed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
levy  taxes,  aids,  &c. 

*  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  Otis'  argument"may  be  found  in  the 
animated  letters  of  Pres.  Adams  to  the  late  Judge  Tudor,  before  men- 
tioned, and  in  Tudor's  life  of  Otis.  While  we  are  upon  f his  subject,  we 
would  pay  our  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Tudor's  classical  work;  and 
would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  om 
readers.  Besi  les  a  sketch  of  Olis,  it  contains  interesting  notices  of  oth- 
er distinguished  men, his  contemporaries  in  the  province,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  memoir  or  biography,  introduces  us  much  more  familiarly  into  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  times  than  could  be  done  in  the  more  formal 
dress  of  history. 
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restraint  they  occasioned,  nor,  if  they  had  been,  were  they 
in  a  situation  to  offer  open  resistance. 

But  in  the  year  1764,  Massachusetts  numbered  more  than 
250,000  inhabitants;  and  the  other  twelve  colonies  were  ra- 
pidly increasing.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they 
would  tamely  submit  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  that 
was  not  granted  by  themselves.    The  statesmen  of  that  peri- 
od were  not  however  then  prepared  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
mother  country  in  every  case  to  tax  the  colonies,  nor  were 
the  great  body  of  the  people  then  sufficiently  enlightened  up- 
on the  nature  of  government,and  the  restrictions  that  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  power  of  the  parent.    To  avoid  this  bold 
proposition,  a  distinction  was  taken  between  external  and  in- 
ternal taxation,  and  supported  with  vast  ingenuity.    It  was 
contended  that  parliament,  being  the  supreme  legislative  au- 
thority, had  a  right  to  impose  external  taxes,  or  in  other 
words,  taxes  to  regulate  trade  ;  but  had  no  right  to  impose  in- 
ternal taxes,  without  representation.    After  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  Charles  Townsend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
indulging  in  the  golden  dream  of  raising  a  revenue  in  4merica, 
eagerly  seized  hold  of  the  distinction  made  by  our  statesmen 
between  external  and  internal  taxes.    The  stamp  act  was  in 
reality  an  instance  of  internal  taxation.  That  act  had  become 
unpopular  with  many  who  had  assisted  in  bringing  it  into  ex- 
istence, and  amongst  others,  with  the    chancellor  himself. 
No  attempt  therefore  could  be  made  to  revive  that,  or  an 
act  of  a  similar  nature.    The    chancellor  took  advantage  of 
the  distinction  we  have  mentioned,  and  introduced  a  bill  into 
Parliament  laying  dutieb  on  teas,  paper,  glass,  and  other  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  colonies.    The  duties  were  high,  and  a 
multitude  of  commissioners  and  custom-house  officers  were 
sent  to  these  shores  to  enforce  the  new  regulations.    Upon  the 
principle  taken  by  the  colonists  themselves,  these  new  acts 
could  not  be  found  fault  with,  on  the  ground  that  parliament 
had  exceeded  their  power ;  but  the  duties  were  so  high,  the 
custom-house  regulations,  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers  so 
vexatious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  high  minded  people  to 
witness  the  operation  of  these  acts  in  silence.    Instead  of  reg- 
ulating trade,  the  tendency  of  the  act  was  to  destroy  it,  and 
the  direct  purpose  to  raise  a  revenue.  Another  ground  assum- 
ed, was,  that  although  Parliament  was  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  had  a  right  to  make  laws  binding  upon 
the  colonies  in  all  cases,  yet  that  this  authority  must  be  re- 
strained by  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  equity,  and  exert- 
ed only  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.    It  is  manifest  tUat 
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according  to  this  doctrine,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were 
left  to  the  will  of  parliament,  who  must  be  the  judge  in 
their  own  case,  and  that  every  safeguard  erected  by  the 
charter  was  set  afloat  on  the  merciless  sea  of  ministerial 
opinion. 

Different  views  existed  amongst  the  patriots  themselves  as 
to  the  extent  of  parliamentary  authority  on  the  one  hand 
and  colonial  dependance  on  the  other ;  but  the  power  of 
parliament  to  regulate  trade  was  as  fully  admitted,  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  was  denied  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
taxation.  The  distinction  taken  between  internal  and  ex- 
ternal taxation  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  middle  ground  between  a  complete  denial  of  any 
authority  in  parliament  over  them,  and  the  entire  subjection 
of  the  colonies. 

In  reason,  there  is  but  little  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  taxes.  External  taxes,  or  revenue  laws,  may  be 
as  oppressive  as  internal  taxes  ;  for  the  former,  whatever 
the  duties  may  be,  fall  at  last  upon  the  consumer;  and  if  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  any  article  in  consequence  of 
these  duties  than  he  would  have  been  without,  it  is  as  much 
a  tax  as  an  excise  or  land  tax.  In  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
the  articles  on  which  heavy  duties  were  laid,  were  almost 
necessaries  of  life,and  then  again  other  manufactured  articles, 
imported  and  taxed,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  or  else 
be  deprived  of  many  essential  comforts. 

In  reality,  parliament  had  no  authority  of  any  name,  na- 
ture or  description  whatsoever  over  the  colonies.*  Consid^ 

*  The  House  of  Representatives  in  their  answer  to  the  Governor's 
speech,  Jan.  1773;  approach  this  ground  with  great  boldness.  "Your 
Excellency  tells  us,  '  you  know  of  no  line  that  can  be  drawn  between 
the  supreme  authority  of  parliameut  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
colonies.'  If  there  be  no  such  line,  the  consequence  is  either  that  the 
colonies  are  the  vassals  of  the  parliament,  or  that  they  are  totally  inde- 
pendent. As  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties  in  the  compact  that  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassallage, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  their  sense  that  we  were  thusindependent. 
4  It  is  impossible,  '  your  Excellency  says,  '  that  there  should  be  two  in- 
dependent legislatures  in  one  and  the  same  state.'  May  we  not  then 
further  conclude,  that  it  was  their  sense  that  the  colonies  were  by  their 
charters  made  distinct  states  from  the  mother  country  ?  Your  Ex- 
cellency adds,  4  for  although  there  may  be  but  one  head  the  king,  yet 
the  two  legislative  bodies  will  make  two  governments  as  distinct  as  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the  Union.'  Very  true, 
may  it  please  your  Excellency,and  if  they  interfere  not  with  each  other, 
what  hinders,  but  that,  being  united  in  one  head  and  common  sovereign, 
they  may  live  happily  in  that  connection,  and  mutually  support  and 
protect  each  other  ?" 

18 
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cred  as  discovered  by  the  English,  the  whole -power  over 
the  country  as  far  as  mere  discovery  was  of  avail,  was  in 
the  King,  who  granted  to  the  settlers  the  country,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions,  with  a  government  of  their  own.  But  the 
settlers,  that  their  titles  might  be  valid,  purchased  the  soil  of 
the  natives.  Nothing  was  due  to  the  King,  but  allegiance, 
from  which  the  colonists  were  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
compacts  absolved,  whenever  he  violated  the  contract. 
Nominally,  their  right  to  the  soil  arose  from  the  contract 
with  the  King  ;  but  by  far  the  best  title  they  had  came  by 
virtue  of  fair  purchase  from  the  natives.  v 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Bradford  through  his  history  in 
course.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  an  interesting  and  faith- 
ful narrative  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  eleven  years  preceding  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  is 
intended  to  supply  the  void  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Judge  Minot,  whose  history  reaches  no  farther  than  the  end 
of  the  year  1764. 

Our  author  begins  with  the  more  immediate  origin  of  the 
dispute  between  the  colonies  and  England,occasioned  by  the 
high  duties  imposed  on  sugars  and  molasses — the  different 
acts  of  parliament  and  the  various  purposes  and  vacillating 
policy  of  the  ministry — the  manly  resistance  of  the  council 
and  house — the  occupation  of  Boston  by  the  military — the 
consequent  alarm  and  disturbances  among  the  people,  and 
the  issue  of  the  whole,  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  province  to  be  continually  the  sport  of  the 
higher  powers  in  England,  in  consequence  principally  of  the 
misrepresentations  that  were  constantly  sent  home  relative 
to  the  situation  of  the  province,  the  characters  and  motives 
of  the  principal  patriots,  and  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  these  misrepresentations  that  the  commis- 
sioners and  custom-house  officers  were  appointed,  and  troops 
sent  over  to  support  them  and  awe  the  popular  party. 

Subsequent  events  fully  proved  how  much  the  ministry 
mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  troops  were 
worse  than  useless,  for  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  sent  here,  but  in  the  issue  favorable  to  the 
province,  by  hastening  the  hostilities  that  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  patriots  saw  already,  though  dimly  shadow- 
ed out  in  the  future.  The  troops  were  too  few  in  number 
to  strike  awe  and  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  people,  but 
numerous  enough  to  excite  animosities,  heart  burnings  and 
contentions.    The  sad  occurrences  of  the  fifth  of  March, 
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1770,  wrought  the  people  up  to  a  degree  of  feeling  and  pas- 
lion  little  short  of  frenzy,  and  had  not  the.  troops  been 
immediately  removed  from  the  metropolis,  increased  excite- 
ment and  hatred  and  more  sanguinary  conflicts  would  have 
ensued,  that  might  have  prematurely  hastened  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford in  his  opinion  of  the  firing  of  the  soldiers  on  the  fifth 
of  March.  Tn  the  first  part  of  the  evening,  there  had  been 
a  battle  between  a  party  of  the  soldiers  and  some 
citizens,  in  which  the  latter  was  successful,  and  drove  the 
soldiers  to  their  barracks.  Our  author  says,  "  if  it  were 
proper  to  separate  this  particular  affair  from  the  assaults 
which  had  been  already  made  by  the  soldiers,  it  must  be  ad- 
'  mitted  that  the  first  attack,  though  without  design  to  perpe- 
trate any  deadly  act,  was  from  the  inhabitants."  But  we 
altogether  deny  the  justice  of  connecting  this  affair  with 
any  that  happened  earlier  in  the  same  evening;  it  had  no 
sort  ot  connexion  with  it.  The  party  of  soldiers  out  early 
in  the  evening  was  a  different  party  from  the  one  that  fired ; 
and  doubtless  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was  different, 
and  thus  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  trial.  The  last  af- 
fair stands  distinct,  and  by  itself.  Although  much  of  the  ev- 
idence at  the  trial  could  not  be  reconciled,  there  was  an 
abundance  to  show  that  the  sentinel  lawfully  stationed  at 
the  custom-house,  was  abused  and  violently  threatened  and 
assaulted  5  that  he  was  alone,  and  surrounded  by  a  mob  ;  that 
Capt.  Preston  came  to.  his  relief  with  a  party  of  his  soldiers  ; 
that  on  his  arrival,  the  crowd,  assembled  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  increased,  and  encroached  upon  them,  using  the 
most  abusive  -language ;  that  missiles  were  sent  which  struck 
them,  and  that  their  lives  were  threatened.  Under  all  these 
circumstances,  which  we  think  were  substantiated  on  the  tri- 
al, they  had  a  right  to  fire  in  self  defence.  We  do  not  mean 
to  excuse  the  soldiers  in  other  instances,  when  undoubtedly 
their  conduct  was  violent  and  unjustifiable.  Generally  they 
were  the  first  to  engage  in  quarrels  and  deeds  of  disturbance  ; 
but  the  people  assembled  on  that  fatal  evening  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  begun  the  attack  that  resulted  in  the  death 
of  some  of  their  number.  The  great  body  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  character  of  the  metropolis,  ought  not  to  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  affair  ;  for  mobs  will  collect  and  commit 
their  acts  of  violence  in  populous,though  well  governed  towns, 
before  the  arm  of  the  law  can  be  interposed  to  prevent 
them.  The  magnanimity  and  independence  of  the  jury  in 
acquitting  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  general  odium 
txisting  against  them,  and  the  general  expectation  not  to  sajr 
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wish  that  they  should  be  convicted,  are  worthy  of  the  high- 
est praise.* 

The  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  assistance,  was  proposed  at  a  very  early  period  of 
American  history ;  and  again  at  various  times  till  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  evident  to  remark  that  such  a  union  would  na- 
turally tend  to  bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together  in 
feeling  and  interest,and  cement  them  in  case  of  danger  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  sympathy.  These  confederations  of 
the  colonies  were  in  no  small  measure  like  treaties  entered 
into  between  separate  independent  states,  and  were  among 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  continual- 
ly making  itself  manifest.  As  early  as  the  year  1643,  a 
union  was  formed  between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, Ply- 
mouth, New-Haven  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
common  defence ;  being  under  the  obligation  of  assisting 
each  other  with  a  certain  quota  of  troops,  and  each  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  meet  together  at  certain  times,  having 
power  to  declare  war  against  the  Indians,  &c.  Again,  in 
1745,  a  more  general  union  was  proposed — each  colony  to 
choose  members  of  a  grand  council— the  council  to  choose 
their  speaker — a  president-general  to  be  appointed,  as  a 
represe  ntative  of  majesty — The  council  to  assemble  at  stat- 
ed periods,  and  when  in  session,  to  declare  war — makepeace 
— conclude  treaties — leVy  taxes,  &c.  for  certain  general  ob- 
jects. The  plan  at  full  length  may  be  found  in  Minot, 
where  we  are  informed  that  it  was  neither  pleasing  to  the 
colonists  nor  to  the  King  :  the  former  thinking  that  the 
crown  had  too  much  power  reserved  to  itsell  by  the  scheme, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown  being  afraid  of  its  too  de- 
mocratical  tendency.  The  congress  of  1765  was  also  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  It  brought  together  distinguished 
men  from  the  different  colonies,  and  gave  them  a  single 
point  of  interest  in  the  common  cause. 

*We  have  by  us  the  trial  of  the  soldiers,  before  Lynde,  dishing-,  Oliver 
and  Trowbridge,  justices  of  the  Superior  court,  held  in  Boston  27th 
Nov.  1770.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Robert  T.  Paine  and 
Samuel  Quincy,Esqrs.  and  the  defence  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quin- 
cy,  Esqrs.  The  evidence  is  set  down  at  length,  as  also  the  arguments 
of  Adams  and  the  two  Quincys.  The  two  Quincys  were  brothers. 
rrhere  is  no  greater  proof  of  fearless  resolution,  than  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  exhibited  in  undertaking  the  defence,  when  the  prejudices 
of  the  whole  province  were  so  strong  against  (he  prisoners.  But  truth 
and  justice,  the  law  and  evidence  prevailed — conclusively  shewing  that 
men  who  could  keep  their  minds  unbiassed  on  such  an  occasion,  were 
already  fit  to  enjoy  a  free  system  of  government. 
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Mr.  Bradford's  book  will  prove,  we  think,  quite  a  useful 
work.  It  contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  facts  and 
events,  and  fills  up  the  hitherto  unoccupied  years  between 
the  close  of  Minot's  history  and  the  revolutionary  war.  It 
is  written  without  any  pretension  to  style  or  ornament ;  and 
we  feel  much  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  this  work,  but  al- 
so for  the  volume  of  state  papers  that  lie  published  a  few 
years  since.*  He  has  thus  rendered  a  valuable  service  to 
the  community,  and  one  which  he  must  have  almost  felt  bound 
to  make  in  consequence  of  his  favorable  situation  and  access 
to  public  documents  and  papers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  work 
that  can  be  held  up  as  a  model  for  history  ;  nor  does  it  as- 
sume such  a  character.,  Indeed  there  is  no  such  history  of 
Massachusetts,  nothing  that  can  claim  Cicero's  commenda- 
tion, "  historia  est  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vitae  memo- 
ria,  magistra  vitas,  nuncia  vetustatis." 

The  time  now  is  that  a  good  history,  a  philosophical  his- 
tory, is  justly  expected.  The  materials  exist  in  abundance, 
in  Winthrop,  Morton,  Johnson,  Hubbard,  Mather,  Prince, 
Hutchinson,  Minot,  Holmes,  Bradford,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  pamphlets,  essays,  sermons  and  newspapers.  Compara- 
tively few  study  our  history.  And  why  ?  Because  the  great 
mass  of  readers  can  attach  no  interest  to  it.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed that  our  compilations  are  any  thing  but  classical  works ; 
and  that  it  requires  some  little  resolution  to  go  vigorously  to 
work  in  the  perusal.  But  we  would  advise  all  such,  if  they 
love  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  to  study  it  in  the  works 
we  have  mentioned.  We  will  assure  them  that  the  author 
will  be  but  little  regarded,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  events, 
the  strength  of  .character  and  purpose,  the  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  incessant  resistance  to  all  encroachments  upon  it, 
manifested  by  the  puritans — will  fill  them  with  admiration, 
and  cause  them  with  grateful  feelings  to  thank  Heaven  for 
the  land  of  their  nativity. 

It  is  time  also  to  expect  a  good  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  discovery  of  America,  up  to  the  revolution  at  least. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  materials  ;  they  are  found 
almost  without  number  from  the  early  English,  French  and 
Spanish  writers,  through  the  state  histories,  public  documents, 
historical  and  antiquarian  collections,  down  to  the  present 

*  Massachusetts  State  Papers  from  1764  to  1775,  containing-  Govern- 
or's speeches  ;  Answers  of  the  Council  and  House  ;  Resolutions,  Ad- 
dresses, and  other  public  papers.  Printed  at  Boston,  by  Russell  and 
Gardner,  1818. 
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times.*  We  have  men  able  to  give  us  a  history  that  might 
rank  with  that  of  Gibbon,  or  with  the  annals  of  Tacitus  ;  but 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  write  a  history. — There  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  mere  compiler  or  narrator  of 
events,  and  a  real  historian,  as  there  is  between  one  who  per- 
forms his  work  mechanically,  and  one  who  understands  the 
same  on  scientific  principles.  The  compiler  will  relate 
events  as  they  occurred  with  all  due  fidelity,  and  then  he  is 
at  the  end  of  his  tether.  But  the  true  historian  will  let  you 
into  the  hearts  of  the  great  actors  in  the  political  drama  ; 
shew  you  the  secret  motives  and  springs  of  action  ;  how  one 
recent  event  is  connected  with  another  widely  remote — the 
chain  by  which  they  are  connected;  why  in  the  nature  of 
things  what  did  take  place  must  have  taken  place.  It  is  requir- 
ed of  him,  that  he  be  deeply  read  in  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions ancient  and  modern  ;  that  he  understand  human  nature 
in  its  whole  extent — the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect,and  that 
he  possess  in  full  measure  the  spirit  of  good  learning,research, 
ability,  discrimination,  impartiality,  philosophy,  and  that  in- 
dustry which  stops  not — till  its  end  is  accomplished.  His 
work  must  be  a  work  of  time  :  the  result  of  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue's  "  viginti  annorumlucubrationes." 

Besides  possessing  the  elements  of  a  good  history,  and 
men  competent  to  gather  and  work  up  the  scattered  materi- 
als, there  is  an  advantage  we  enjoy  over  most  other  nations, 
in  having  nothing  fabulous  relating  to  our  origin.  When 
Greece  was  first  settled,  the  early  events  in  her  history,  the 
character  of  her  first  men,  are  all  so  mixed  up  with  uncer- 
tainty and  .fable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  true 
from  the  false..  Equally  dark  is  the  early  history  of  Rome  : 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  may  be 
considered  almost  entirely  fabulous.  For  when  Rome  was 
sacked  by  the  Gauls,  all  the  early  histories  of  the  republic 
were  destroyed.  And  in  later  times,  the  history  of  France, 
even  down  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  is  obscure,  and  the 
deeds  attributed  to  that  great  man  are  many  of  them  only 
very  interesting  fictions.  The  Saxon  chronicles  are  liable 
to  no  small  suspicion  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Britons,  before 
Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  island,  is  but  very  little  known.  But 
the  American  colonists  were  not  hordes  of  ignorant  and  un- 

*  Indeed  there  never  has  been  so  favorable  a  time  as  the  present  for 
this  purpose  :  The  collection  of  books  relating1  to  America  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  including  the  Ebeling  library ,aud  in 
the  Boston  Atheneura,  will  be  found  to  contain  almost  every  wtfrk  ia 
any  way  touching  the  history  of  this  country. 
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civilized  men.  They  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
light  and  knowledge,  the  principles  of  liberty,  civil  and  re* 
ligious,  were  fast  raising  man  to  his  natural  dignity.  These 
they  possessed  in  full  measure  and  were  ardent  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure  and  to  extend  them.  The  task  of  the 
American  historian  is,  then,  full  of  dignity  and  importance. 
It  is  a  task  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  historian  of  any 
other  people ;  because  the  world  is  deriving  much  signal 
benefit  from  the  example  here  set  them  of  the  successful  de- 
fence of  the  natural  and   unalienable  rights  of  man. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  hope,  that  we 
shall  have,  before  many  years,  a  good  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  some  of  our  distinguished  citizens. 

Note  to  FAGE  132. — The  reader  is  desired  to  correct  an  error  in  the  4th  line. 

For  Sumner  s,  read  Dummer's.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  author  of  the  Defence  of  the 
New-England  charters,  was  born  in  Boston ;  was  grandson  of  Richard  Dummer, 
one  of  the  principal  settlers  in  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1699.  He 
was  agent  for  the  province,  in  England,  and  wrote  his  Defence  in  1721.  Dummer 
was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  one.  His  work  is  full  of  ingenuity,  talent  and  patriot- 
ism, and  is  written  in  a  very  neat  and  flowing  style. 

The  reader  will  also  in  the  19th  line,  read  affect  for  effect,  and  in  the  31st  line  of 
the  next  page,  read  diminution  for  dissemination. 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  PERSONS  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 

Humphrey  Atherton. 

This  gentleman  was  the  fifth  Major  General  of  the"  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts.  His  predecessors  were  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, John  Endicot,  Edward  Gibbons  and  Robert  Sedgwick, 
names  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  early  annals 
of  New-England.  He  emigrated  from  England  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  period  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dorchester. 
In  1-643,  he  was  sent  with  Capt.  Cook  and  Edward  Johnson, 
author  of  the  Wonderworking  Providence,  to  arrest  Samuel 
Gorton  and  his  company,  who  had  given  the  colony  so  much 
disturbance.  The  next  year,  he  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  band  in  Dorchester,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  The 
United  Colonies,having  raised  an  army  to  protect  Uncas,  the 
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sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  against  the  Narragansetts,  the  lat- 
ter were  obliged  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  was  agreed  upon, 
on  condition  that  the  Narragansetts  should  pay  to  the  Eng- 
lish the  charges  which  had  arisen,  and  send  the  sons  of  their 
sachems  for  hostages,  until  payment  should  be  made.  The 
Indians  disregarding  their  promises,  "Capt.  Atherton  had 
the  courage  with  a  very  few  English,  to  visit  and  enter  the 
very  wigwam  of  the  old  sachem  Ninigret,  and  catching  the 
Sachem  there  by  his  hair,  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  in  plain 
English  protested,  1  that  if  he  did  not  take  effectual  order  to 
answer  the  English  demands,  he  was  a  dead  man.'  An  hor- 
rid consternation  seized  all  the  Indians  upon  the  sight  of  so 
extravagant  an  action,  and  though  multitudes  stood  ready  to 
let  fly  upon  Capt.  Atherton,yet  their  hearts  failed  them.  They 
submitted  and  there  was  an  end."*  Capt.  Atherton  was  cho- 
sen an  Assistant  of  the  colony  in  1654,  and  soon  alter  was  ap- 
pointed Major  General.  "While  in  the  last  office,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  persecution  against  the  Quakers,  who,  as 
his  death  was  sudden,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  attending  a  military  review,  regarded  the  event  as  the 
judgment  of  God.  Johnson  describes  him  as  "a  very  lively 
courageous  man  ;  one  of  a  cheerful  spirit  and  entire  for  the 
country."!  In  the  Ejorchester  burying  ground,  there  is  the 
following  epitaph  to  his  memory. 

"Heare  lyes  our  captaine,  and  major  of  Suffolk  was  withall, 
"A  godly  magistrate  was  he,  and  Major  Generall. 
"Two  troops  of  hors  with  him  here  came,  such  love  his  worth 
did  crave, 

"Ten  companyes  of  foot  alsb,  mourning  marcht  to  his  grave. 
"Let  all  who  read,  be  sure  to  keep  the  faith  as  he  hath  don  ; 
"With  Christ  he  lives  now  crown'd.    His  name  was  Humphry 
Atherton. 

"He  dyed,  the  16th  of  September,  1661.  \ 
One  of  Major  Atherton's  sons,  named  Hope,  received  a 
liberal  education.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1665.  In  1667  and  68,  he  instructed  the  school  in  Dorches- 
ter, and  was  afterwards  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hatfield. 
He  was  in  the  Fall  Fight  in  1675,  as  mentioned  in  our  Col- 
lections for  the  last  year,  page  292. 

*  Mather's  Magnalia,  book  vii,  p.  45. 

f  Wonderwork.  Prov.  book  i.  chap.  45  :  and  book  ii.  chap.  26. 
t  Hubbard  places  his  death  in  1665. 
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'.if,'  Wyseman  Clagett. 

Hon.  Wyseman  Clagett  was  born  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land and  admitted  as  a  barrister  at  law  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  afterwards  took  a  voyage  to  Antigua, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  by  the  princi- 
pal people  of  the  island,  and  particularly  by  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who,as  an  inducement  to  his  remaining  there,though 
a  stranger,  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  annuity  for  life. 
Here  he  was  also  appointed  a  notary  public  and  secretary 
of  the  island.  Pie  remained  there,  performing  the  duties  of 
theseoffices  and  his  professional  business  with  success  and  to 
general  satisfaction  seven  years,  and  until  after  the  decease 
of.  his  particular  friend  and  generous  benefactor.  He  then 
came  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  superior  court,and  was  soon  af- 
terwards appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quorum, 
and  King's  Attorney  General  of  the  then  province  of  New- 
Hampshire.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Litchfield.  He 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution  and 
took  part  with  the  people  at  the  risk  of  much  of  his  proper- 
ty, then  within  the  power  of  the  British  government  The 

people  confided  to  him  several  important  offices.  The  towns 
of  Litchfield  and  Nottingham-West  being  classed,  elected  him 
to  represent  them  several  years  in  General  Court ;  afterwards 
the  latter  town  being  set  off,  and  Derryfield  (now  Manches- 
ter) classed  with  Litchfield,  he  was  several  years  elected  to 
represent  those  towns. — But  being  omitted  one  year  by 
his  own  district,  the  towns  of  Merrimack  and  Bedford,  as  a 
mark  of  high  confidence  and  respect,  elected  him  to  repre- 
sent them,  th6ugh  he  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  either  of 
those  towns,  ©f  this  election  he  often  spoke  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  safety,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state  government  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Attorney- 
General  for  the  state.  As  a  classical  scholar,especially  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  was  excelled  by  few  of  his 
time,  and  in  the  latter  he  could  converse  with  ease  and  fluen- 
cy. In  Alden's  Collections,  there  is  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
on  an  elegant  marble  baptismal  vase  in  Portsmouth,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Clagett.  He  was  of  a 
lively  turn  of  mind,  and  though  of  a  quick  temper  and  of  a 
stern  appearance,was  affable  and  facetious ;  in  his  friendship, 
sincere  and  undeviating  ;  and  in  his  integrity,  inflexible. 
19 
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He  lived  63  years  and  4  months,  and  died  at  Litchfteld,Dec. 
4,  1784.  r  , 

v-  •  ,•  U  •         liuW)  .MPO          '."   .  /  '         V.'!     "  .   J  ■ .  j  "•  •J''1   -•>  '    ;'"     '  " 
'  ■  ■■        *    )  •   -  O   -  ' 

Matthew  Patten. 

[The  following  Notice  was  sent  to  us  for  the  N.H.  Gazetteer,  but  was  received  to» 
late  for  that  work.] 

Matthew  Patten,  Esq.  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  born  in  Ireland,  May,  19,  1719,  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1728,  and  came  to  Souhegan-East,  now  Bed- 
ford, in  1738.  In  the  year  1776  and  1777,  he  represented 
that  town  in  the  general  court.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  succeeding 
Col.  Goffe,  who  was  the  first  after  the  county  was  constitut- 
ed. In  1778,  he  was  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was  for 
a  long  period  a  civil  magistrate,having  been  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  about  the 
year  1 756.  Mr.  Patten  was  a  man  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected.   He  died  at  Bedford,  Aug.  27,  1795,  aged  76. 


j      George  Frost 

'  Was  "born  at  NeW-Castle,  N.  H.  His  ancestors  were  re- 
spectable and  early  settlers  in  this  state.  The y  came  from 
England  about  the  year  1680.  Under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  New-Hampshire,  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum ;  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Benning 
Wentworth,governor  of  the  province.  Though  Mr.Frost  was 
in  favor  with  the  royal  government,  he  was  an  early,  zealous 
and  constant  supporter  of  the  American  revolution.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1776,1777,  and  1779  ;  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  of  Straf- 
ford, and  for  many  years  chief-justice  of  that  court.  He 
died  at  Durham,  where  he  lived  many  years,  June  21,1 796, 
aged  77.  , 


John  Emerson. 

Rev.  John  Emerson  was  the  first  ordained  minister  of 
New-Castle.  He  was  the  third  of  the  same  name  settled  in 
the  ministry  in  New-England.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1689,  and  was  settled  at  New-Castle  in  1703.— 
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fn  1712,  his  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  handsomely  noti- 
ced by  Qiieen  Anne,  regained  his  health,  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  and  in  1715,  was  installed  the  first  minister 
of  the  south  parish  in  Portsmouth,  after  the  secession  of  the 
north  society.  It  is  recorded  by  our  historian,  that  he  very 
providentially  escaped  with  his  life,  on  the  memorable  27th 
of  June  1689,  when  Dover  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, by 
declining,  though  kindly  and  strongly  urged,  to  lodge  at  the 
house  of  Major  W aldron,  on  the  fatal  night.  He  had  large 
additions  to  his  church,after  the  great  earthquake  of  1727  ; 
and  ever  after,  was  careful  to  cherish  a  becoming  remem- 
brance of  that  extensively  alarming  Providence,by  preaching 
an  occasional  discourse,  annually ,on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
October.  .  He  had  the  character  of  an  agreeable  companion 
and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  died  June  21, 
1732,  in  his  62d  year,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cotton  buri- 
al yard. 


Pearson  Thurston. 

Rev.  Pearson  Thurston  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Massa- 
chusetts, December,  1 763.  ■  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1787 ;  began  to  preach1  in  ^omersworth  Juiyy  1791  ; 
and  was  ordained  February  1,  1792.  He  removed  from 
this  town,  December  2,  1812;  and  died'at  Leominster,  Au- 

fust  15, 1819.  Mr.  Thurston  in  his  sentiments  was  a  Hop- 
insian. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Thurston  lived  was  consumed  by 
fire,  January  22,  1812  ;  when  the  records  of  the  church,  the 
communion  vessels,  and  a  social  library  were  destroyed.  At 
present  there  is  no  minister  settled  in  Somersworth. 

James  Pike. 

Rev.  James  Pike,  the  first  minister  settled  at  Somers- 
worth in  this  state,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
March  1st,  1703.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1725,  and  received  his  second  degree  in  course.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  taught  a  school  at  Berwick,  Avhich  was  the 
first  grammar  school  ever  taught  in  that  town.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  from  Eph.  i.  6,7,  October  23,  1726.  He 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Dover 
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(now  Somersworth^)i«  August,  27,  1727,  and  was~  ordained, 
October  28,  l  730.:  f  He  -  preached  his  lastsermon,  October. 
31,  1790;-  and  died  March  19,  1792.  In  1751,  he  pub- 
lished a  sermon  on  the  Duly  of  Gospel  Ministers  as  Christ1* 
Ambassadors,  from  2  Corinthians  v.  20.  He  preached 
this  sermon  before  a  Convention  of  ministers  at  Newington, 
October  9,  1750.  Mr.  >  Pike,  in  his  sentiments  was  a  Calvi- 
nist.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ ;  and  lived  in  har- 
mony with  his  people  during  his  ministry.  *  .} 
ci'i<-i  -■  ii  c-ii  •  .Li  iiti  k.';  i  o.J  i:c  v-l  *V.-;H/^,.t;M  h>  •'•-.•!> 
;  -■'  'Mttiprki  WiJ  Mtf — 6>  •:•      i  vn    ;  /;l,t,«  ■  ii| 

/     •  ?.    .    Nicholas  Pike.  <    ;   ,       ,  .5 

(  Nicholas  Pike,  son'  of  Rev.  James  Pike,  was  born  in  Som- 
ersworth,October  6,1 743.  He  wa£  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 17S6  ;  and  took  his  degree  of  A.;  M.  in  1796.  He' 
taught  a  grammar  school,  first  at  York,"  and  afterwards  at 
Newburyport.  In  1788, he  published  a Mew  and  Complete 
System  of  Arithmetick,  composed  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  8vo.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
character  and  abilities.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity; and  through  life  a  zealous  advocate  for ;  virtue  and 
religion  against  profaneness  anc)  infidelity.  He  was  charita- 
ble to  the  poor,and  hospitable  to  strangers.  By  his  will  he 
endowed  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  with  one 
scholarship.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  December  9, 
1819.V:  iiiT'-ui  '   ;  i'ii  "'i'  J,  :■ 

t  :  r       .,   O—  ,  .    I  {  :     ■    .     /  *'3 

,  u  L  i:h^/n).>  rvfe/f  :yUV:»  L.  i5  ^       .  .•;3;*  ./,.i;,i m    "i.e..  \ 
■   ;         Notice  of  Father  Welch,  of  Bow.1  1 

The  oldest  native  citizen  of  New  Hampshire  died  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Bow,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1823.  Samuel  Welch, 
distinguished  principally  for  his  great  age,  was  born  at 
Kingston,  in  this  state,  Sept,  1,  1710.*    His  grandfather, 

*The  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Bartlett 
for  the  names  and  births  of  the  children  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Welch, 
copied  from  the  records  of  Kingston.  It  appears  from  the  records,  that 
«  Samuel  Welch  was  born  13th  Feb.  1711,"  but  this,  the  late  Mr.  Welch 
always  affirmed,  to  be  a  mistake; — that  the  time  when  his  father  reques- 
ted the  record  of  his  birth  to  be  made,  was  inserted  as  the  time  of  his 
binh  itself.  This  appears  very  probable,  as  the  next  child  is  recorded 
to  have  been  born  Feb.  17,  1712,  only  one  year  after  the  birth  of  Sam- 
uel, and  between  all  the  others  of  the  family,  eight  in  number,  there 
occurs  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. — Mr.  Bartlett  says — "  Samuels 
father  lived  about  two  miles  from  my  house,  on  the  plain,  the  land  I  own, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Welch  place.  Probably  here  he  was  born." 
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Philip  Welch,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  ]  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Ipswich,  Mass.    Here  Samuel  Welch,  his 
father,  was  born,  and  removed  to  Kingston  with  the  first  set- 
tlers of  that  place.  -  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  farmer,  but 
he  was  occasionally.in  public  service.    When  about  80  years 
of  age,  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  died  soon 
after  his  return,  i  The  family  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions,  and  were  distinguished  for  lon- 
gevity.   The  mother  of  Welch  lived  almost  a  century ;  a 
sister  to  about  100,  and  a  brother  until  90  years  of  age. 
This  old  man,  who  was  cotemporary  with  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ;  who  has  seen  this  country, 
from  a/state  of  i  servitude,  become  a  great  and  powerful  re- 
public; whose  Cradle  was  rocked  ere  the  spirits  of  Franklin 
and -Washington  had  descended  upon  earth; — had  he  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  education,    would  have  been  a 
veteran,  whose  life  we  might  consult  as  a  volume  of  history. 
He  was  unfortunately  placed  in  circumstances  which  preclu- 
ded an  education.    The  state  of  the  country,  the  repeated 
inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  the  necessities  of  the  people,  were 
all  adverse  circumstances.    Those   winged  messengers  of 
light  and  knowledge,,  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  had  not 
yet  reached  the  distant  settlements.    Two  or  three  newspa- 
pers^ only  )were  uhen,-  published  in  New-England.*  Mr. 
Welch,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  was  an  in- 
teresting old  man.  \<  His  \  memory  was  retentive,  and  his 
judgment  sound.  !  His  recollection  was  not  the  faintness  of 
evening,  when  outlines  only  are  discernible  ;  but  he  had 
treasured  the  particulars  of  almost  every  important  event 
which  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  knowledge.    With  the 
transactions  of  years  long  past  he  was  familiar  ;  but  with  re- 
cent events,  or  men  of  the  present  generation,  he  was  unac- 
quainted.   Of  the  crowds  who  visited  his  lonely  retreat  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  he  saw  few  faces  with  which 
he  was  familiar — none  who  with  him  could  claim  the  venera- 
tion due  a  patriarch. 

About  one  year  since  we  visited  this  old  man  at  Bow.  We 
found  him  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  with  only  one  attendant, 
his  wife,  an  aged  person.  On  approaching  him,  we  trembled 
lest  our  intrusion  might  be  unwelcome  ;  but  the  old  man  was 
cheerful,  and  we  enjoyed  an  hour's  conversation.  He  gave 
us,  in  broken  accents,  such  information  as  we  desired  respec- 

*The  Boston  News-Letter,  commenced  Apr.  24,  1704;  the  Boston 
Gazette,  commenced  Dec.  18,  1720;  and  the  New-England  Courant, 
began  July  17,  1721. 
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ting  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  life.  He  pursued 
through  life  the  business  of  a  farmer.  His  first  wife  was 
Eleanor  Clough,  daughter  of  John  Clough,  of  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  who,  he  informed  us,  was  much  older  than  himself. 
Their  children  were  four/ one  of  whom  only  is  living,  in 
same  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  His  second  wife,  now  living, 
was  a  widow  when  he  married  her,  of  the  name  of  Elliot. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Rachel  Sargent,  and  she  was  a 
daughter  of  William  S.  of  Neivtown.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  she  was  84  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  to  her 
last  husband  28  years.  Of  course,  he  was  84  years  old,  and 
she  56,  when,with  buoyant  spirits,  they  became  *  one  flesh'  at 
the  altar  of  Hymen.  We  were  somewhat  diverted  with  the 
*  sprightliness  of  the  good  old  lady,  who,  when  asked  how 
long  she  had  been  married,  began  to  make  excuses,  and  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  a  blooming  matron  of  56,  became  the 
spouse  of  a  man  of  fourscore  years.  "  I  thought,"  said  she, 
M  when  he  proposed  to  marry,  that  as  he  could  not  live  long, 
he  ought  to  live  out  the  rest  of  his  days  without  seeking  an- 
other wife ;  but  I  had  no  thoughts  then  of  his  being  much 
older  than  myself,  and  he  did  not  think  himself  at  that  time 
so  Old  as  he  was !"  However,  she  "knew  him  to  be  a  clever 
man,  and  she  married  him.  But,  ah  me  I  (said  she)  he  be- 
gins to  fail,  as  he  grows  old, — and  he  nor  I  shall  either  of  us 
stand  it  a  great  while  longer." 

The  old  man  was  at  this  time  unable  to  walk,save  by  hold- 
ing upon  chairs,  and  exhibited  marks  of  rapidly  increasing 
debility.  His  mental  faculties,  however,  appeared  but  little 
impaired.    We  asked  him  several  questions : 

Q,  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  first  ministers  of  Kings- 
ton? 

A*  Yes. — Four  were  settled  in  my  day  ;  neither  of  whom 
had  a  child  that  lived. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  first  minis- 
ter ?    A.    He  was  a  good  man. 

Q.    From  whence  came  he  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  We  had  a  preacher  of  the  name  of 
Choate,  from  Ipswich,  who  preached  sometime  before  Clark 
was  settled,  in  the  garrison. 

Q.    What  of  Mr.  Secomb  e  ? 

A.  Secombe  was  a  good  man,  from  Newbury — a  poor 
man's  son — preached  with  the  Indians  three  years — then  set- 
tled at  Kingston. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Indian  depredations  at  Kings- 
ton? '  - 
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J0  L  Oyes! — [He  then,  in  broken  accents,  attempted  to 
relate  the  story  of  Indian  disasters,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
children  in  1724.]  .  ' 

On  turning  round,  we  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  his  aged  com- 
panion was  wiping  the  tear  from  her  eye.  "O  (said  she)  how 
his  memory  fails  him  !  He  used  to  tell  all  the  particulars  a- 
bout  the  Indians,  and  did  but  a  few  days  since." 
,  Upon  this,  she  approached  the  old  gentleman,  and  in  a 
shrill  voice  asked  him  if  he  could  not  remember  all  the  Indian 
stories  he  used  to  tell  ?  He  looked  up  earnestly  in  her  face — 
the  tear  stood  in  his  eye — and  "  No-r-I  cannot!"  trembled 
from  his  lips.  *  .  <  . 

Q.  When  you  were  young,  did  you  attend  schools  con- 
stantly?   >  ■  •       .  r> 

A.  No—I  never  went  to  school  but  one  winter  :  then  I 
had  to  go  two  or  three  miles,  and  was  tired  almost  to  death 
when  I  came  home. 

Q,    What  books  were  then  used  in  the  school  ? 

A.    The  Testament  and  Psalter. 

Q.    Had  you  no  spelling-books  ? 

A, ;  No. — The  first  spelling  book  I  ever  saw  was  printed 
by  George  Lowell  of  Newbury  :  He  freed  the  first  negro 
in  the  state.  . 

Q.    Were  you  acquainted  with  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Kingston  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bartlett! — Yes,  indeed. — He  was  an  excellent 
good  man.   

Q.    Did  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  ? 

A.  The  priest?  Yes.  I  didn't  like  him.  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  *  [It  is  highly  probable  that,  as  Welch  had 
some  lands  interested  in  the  long  controversy  between  Bow 
and  Concord — he  entertained  the  feelings  prevalent  at  that 
time  in  Bow  against  Mr.  W.,  who  was  the  principal  and  ac- 
tive agent  of  Concord.] 

Q.  Does  life  seem  long  to  you?  Does  it  appear  as  though 
you  had  lived  112  years  ? 

A.    Oh  no — but  a  little  while  ! 

Q.  by  Mr.  V.  (a  Baptist  Clergyman  who  accompanied  us.) 
Do  you  feel  willing  to  die  ? 
A.    In  God's  time  1  do. 
Q.    Have  you  a  hope  of  salvation ! 
A.    I  think  I  have  a  hope. 

Here  his  wife,  stepping  before  him,  raised  her  sharp  voice, 
—her  squalid  look  and  stooping  posture  forming  a  most 
singular  picture, — and  asked  him  "  if  his  hope  was  like  the 
spider's  web  ?"  j3he  had  read  Bunyan,  it  seems — and  from  the 
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manner  in  which  the  old  man  answered,  one  might  suppose 
this  had  been  a  sort  of  standing  joke :  he  seemed,  the  mo- 
ment she  began  her  enquiry,  to  be  ready  to  answer.  "  By 
no  means,1'  said  he,  "  I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God." 

We  had  further  conversation  with  the  venerable  old*  man, 
who  the  more  we  questioned  him,  seemed  to  renew  his  recol- 
lection.        >.--■•   .  ....  , ,    . .   ■   .  .   .  i 

On  the  10th  March,  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
we  again  visited  this  aged  and  venerable  patriarch,  at  hisre-f 
sidence  in  Bow.  He  had  then  just  completed  one  century 
and  an  eighth  of  years.  Though  feeble  and  very  infirm,  het 
was  able  to  converse  with  propriety,  and  it  was  evident  that, 
he  retained  a  good  share  of  his  intellectual  powers.  We  a- 
gain  made  inquiries  of  him,  which  he  answered  with  prompts 
ness. 

Q.    How  old  are  you,  3M>.  Welch  ?  <  %  «*}  :m 

A.   A  hundred  and  twelve  years  and  a  half.  tm\  I 
Q.  ,  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Kingston,  your  na- 
tive place  ? 

A,    Between  40  and  50  years. 

,  Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Jabez  Colman,  of  Kingston, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1724? .    u  a 

A,  I  remember  his  family  and  the  place*  where  he  was 
killed.  He  was  shot,  one  ball  through  his  neck,  and  another 
through  his  hip. 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  Peter  Colcord,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner the  same  year  by  the  Indians. 

A,  Yes.  Peter  Colcord,  Ebenezer  Stevens  and  Benja- 
min Severance  and  some  children  were  taken. 

Q.    Did  the  people  go  after  the  Indians  ? 

A,  Yes.  They  went  a  day's  scout,  but  did  not  find 
them. 

Q.    Did  Colcord  return  ? 

A,  Yes.  He  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
children  were  afterwards  redeemed.       >  '«  ■ 

Q.    Do  you  remember  old  Mr.  Choate*  of  Kingston  ? 

A.  .  Yes.  .,       .  >  •  :  ,  ,    .  i 

Q.    Was  he  a  good  man  ?   A.    No.  -  m 

Q.    Why  not — what  was  his  character  ? 

A.    He  would  get  drunk  as  quick  as  you  or  I  would  ?  1  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  throat  distemper  spread 
in  Kingston  t  , 

A,    Yes.  j  Abigail  Gilman  was  the  first  that  died  of  it, 

*  Mr.  Choate  was  the  first  preacher  at  Kingston.  He  came  with  the 
first  settlers  of  that  place,  and  resided  in  garrison  with  them. 
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Q.    Where  did  you  remove,  when  you  left  Kingston  1 
A.    To  Pembroke.    All  that  I  then  had  was  .  a  yearling 
colt  and  fifty  dollars  in  money. 

Mr.  Welch  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Kingston.  He  subsequently  resided  awhile  at  Pem- 
broke, and  about  50  years  since  removed  to  Bow,  where  he 
remained  in  an  obscure  corner  and  uncomfortable  habitation, 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  cares  of  his  little  house- 
hold and  farm,  till  the  winter  of  age  closed  around  him,  and 
the  vineyard  of  his  labors  was  forever  shut  against  him. — 
He  was  a  man  of  temperance  through  life  and  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  lover  of 
retirement,  ot  a  timid  disposition,and  excellent  private  quali- 
ties. He  was  in  person  rather  above  the  middling  size — his 
features  Grecian.  "  His  appearance  was  truly  venerable. — 
Time  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  his  frame  ;  his  locks  had 
been  touched  by  the  silvery  wand  ;  his  eye,  originally  dark 
and  brilliant,  gave  evidence  of  decaying  lustre ;  while  his 
countenance,  wrinkled  with  years,  and  his  frame  tottering 
and  feeble,  could  not  but  deeply  impress  the  beholder.  He 
spoke  of  life,  as  one  weary  of  its  burthens,  and  wishing  "to 
be  away."  His  death  corresponded  with  his  life — it  was 
calm  and  tranquil." 


Historical  Facts  relating  to  Cornish,  N.  H. 
[Communicated  by  H.  Chase,  Esq.] 

The  town  of  Cornish  was  granted  June  21,  1763,  to  Rev. 
Samuel  M'Clintock,  of  Greenland,  and  69  others.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  holden  at  Greenland,  on  the 
1 5th  of  August,  the  same  year.  The  first  meeting  of  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  Cornish  was  holden  at  Cor- 
nish, March  10,  1 767.  The  town  was  settled  in  1765,  by 
emigrants  chiefly  from  Sutton,  in  Massachusetts.  When  they 
arrived.'they  found  a  camp,  for  many  years  known  by  the 
name  of  "Mast  Camp."  It  was  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  company  of  men  employed  in  procuring  masts  for 
the  Royal  Navy.  They  had  procured  a  great  number  of 
masts.  The  settlers  found  a  Mr.  Dyke  and  his  family  in  this 
camp.    Capt.  Daniel  Putnam,  afterwards  a  respectable  in- 
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habitant,  and  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  town,  had  also  re- 
sided here  the  winter  previous.  Rev.  James  Welrnan,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1744,  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  Cornish  in  1768.  He  continued 
in  the  ministry  here  about  seventeen  years.  The  first  meet- 
ing-house was  erected  in  1773,  on  the  site  where  the  Episco- 
pal church  now  stands.  It  was  erected  by  the  town,and  was 
for  many  years,  occupied  by  die  Congregational,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Episcopal  Society. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  holden  March  18,  1777,  a  sys- 
tem of  regulations  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
town,  till  otherwise  directed  by  lawful  authority  ;  and  a- 
mong  other  things,  the  town  '-voted  that  the  province  laws 
published  in  1771  should  be  adopted."  This  meeting  also  ap- 
pointed Samuel  Chase,  Esq.  "to  administer  oaths  to  such  as 
should  be  chosen  into  office,"  and  voted  that  "the  selectmen 
should  be  a  committee  of  safety." 

At  an  adjourned  town  meeting  holden  April  15,  1777,  "for 
the  purpose  of  raising  men  to  go  into  the  Continental  service, 
Joseph  Vinson,Jonathan  Currier,  Moses  Currier,  John  Whi- 
ton  and  Nathaniel  Dustin  agreed  to  go  into  said  service  for 
60/.  exclusive  of  26/.  public  bounty.  It  was  proposed  and 
voted  to  add  4/.  to  the  26/.  already  allowed  to  each  man  as  a 
bounty,  who  shall  appear  and  enlist  into  said  service,  and  15/. 
per  year  so  long  as  they  are  holden  in  said  service. 

The  first  record  of  the  choice  of  a  juror  is  Sept.  26,  1721, 
when  Dyer  Spalding  was  chosen  Grand  Juror,  to  attend  the 
court  of  sessions  to  be  holden  at  Keene.  At  a  meeting  hold- 
en Jan.  6,  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  representa- 
tive, the  town  voted  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  choose  one. 

At  a  meeting  holden  May  19, 1778,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention,  to  be  holden  at 
Lebanon,  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  said  May.  He  was  in- 
structed to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, "not  dom?  any  thing  to  bind  the  town."  In  the  warn- 
ing for  this  meeting  is  an  article  "  to  see  if  the  town  will 
choose  a  delegate  to  represent  them  at  a  convention,  to  be 
holden  at  Concord,  agreeably  to  a  precept." 

At  a  meeting,  holden  June  2,  1 778,  the  town  voted  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation,  contained  in  the  vote  of  the 
convention,  holden  by  adjournment  at  the  house  of  Israel 
Morey,Esq.  of  Orford,  Jan.  28,  1778.  This  recommenda- 
tion was,"  that  the  towns  represented  at  said  convention  direct 
the  Selectmen  to  form  lists  or  assessments  of  all  estates,  as 
well  real  as  persona),  and  of  all  rateable  polls  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  agreeably  to  the  method  gone  into  in  the  state  of 
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New-Hampshire,  and  pay  them  into  the  town  treasury  of 
towns  to  be  disposed  of  thereafter  as  the  towns  should  judge 
proper."  At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  to 
join  the  state  of  Vermont  agreeably  to  a  vote  passed  in  Con- 
vention of  United  Committees,  holden  at  Lebanon,  May  2, 
1778." 

At  a  town  meeting  holden  for  that  purpose,  Au  just  11,  1770, 
William  Ripley  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  At  a 
town  meeting  holden  Dec.  3d,  1778,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  this  town  in  a  convention,  to 
be  holden  at  the  meeting-house  in  Cornish,  on  the  2nd  Wed- 
nesday of  the  same  December.  This  measure  was  adopted 
in  consequence  of  a  circular  from  the  "  Committee  of  the 
Protecting  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,"  signed  by  '-Joseph  Marsh,  Chairman."  This 
circular  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New-Hampshire 
Grants.  It  recommends  that  "  they  take  the  unsettled  and 
difficult  situation  of  the  political  state  of  said  grants  into 
their  wise  consideration,  and  devise  some  measures  speedily 
to  be  pursued,  whereby  they  may  be  united  and  SPttled  in 
some  regular  form  of  civil  government."  and  requests  every 
town  in  said  grants  "  to  elect  one  or  more  members  to  meet 
at  the  meeting-house  in  said  Cornish,  on  the  said  2nd  Wed- 
nesday of  December,  to  consult  and  agree  upon  measures 
whereby  we  may  be  united  together,  by  living  and  remain- 
ing a  distinct  state  on  such  foundation  that  we  may  be  admit- 
ted into  confederation  with  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
(if  that  cannot  be  effected  by  reasonable  measures,)  to  claim 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  New-Hampshire." 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1779,  the  town  voted  that  the 
"Assembly  of  New-Hampshire  might  extend  their  claim  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  grants,  submitting  to  Con- 
gress whether  a  new  state  shall  be  established  on  the  grants." 

At  a  meeting  holden  March  9th,  1779,  an  article  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting  was  to  see  if  the  town  would 
hear  an  address  sent  from  the  Assembly  of  New-Hampshire. 

At  a  meeting  holden  July  1 9th,  1 779,  the  town  chose  "  Col. 
Jonathan  Chase  an  agent  to  attend  the  Convention  to  be  hol- 
den at  Dresden,*  on  the  20th  of  the  same  July.  At  an  ad- 
journment of  said  meeting,  holden  August  30,  1779,  present 
14  voters,  the  declaration  of  Rights  and  plan  of  Government 
for  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  being  under  consideration, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  reject  the  same. 


*  A  name  gi?sn  to  the  district  belonging  to  Dartmouth  College  ;  but 
now  disused. 
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A  meeting  was  holden  Sept.  16,  1779,  to  appoint  "some 
meet  person15  as  a  member  of  a  "  Convention  to  be  holden  at 
Concord,  on  the  22d  day  of  the  same  September,  and  it  was 
voted  not  to  appoint  any  person  to  attend  said  Convention." 

At  a  meeting  holden  November  13, 1780,  "  Col.  Jonathan 
Chase  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  in  Convention  to  be 
holden  at  Walpole,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1780." 

At  a  meeting  holden  December  18,  1780,  Samuel  Chase, 
Esq.  Col.  Jonathan  Chase  and  William  Ripley-were  chosen 
to  attend  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Charlestown  on  the 
3d  Tuesday  of  January,  1781 ;  and  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  were  approved  by  the  town  at  a  meeting  holden 
February  7,  1781.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  holden  April 
18,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  choose  three  men  as  listers  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  At  another  meet- 
ing warned  and  holden  the  same  day,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Selectmen  chosen  that  year  govern  themselves  aceording  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 

At  a  meeting  holden  May  31,  1783,  William  Ripley  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  sit  in  the  Convention  to  be  holden  at 
Concord  en  the  1st  Tuesday  of  June,  1783.  At  a  meeting 
holden  November  27,  1783,  Moses  Chase,  Esq.  was  chosen 
to  represent  this  town  in  the  General  Court,  to  be  holden  at 
Concord,  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  December,  1783. 

 o  


"BY  THE  GOVERN^ 
New-Hampshire. 

*  *  *  %    For  prevention  of  disturbance  by  unlawful  As- 

*  E.  S.  #  semblies  and  Meetings,  such  as  we  have  too  lately 

^  experienced,  and  such  as  may  for  ye  future  arise 

*  *  *  *    to  ye  terror  of  his  Ma't's  Subjects  within  ye  sd 

EAw.  CrawfW\(A  Province:  Ordered,  That  ye  Trus- 
tees  or  Overseers  of  the  several  res- 
pective Towns  therein,  or  others,  presume  not  to  call  any 
Public  Meeting  about  any  Town  business,  or  on  other  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  Without  leav  first  obtained  from  ye  Justi- 
ces or  Ju&tice  ot  ye  Peace  of  ye  sd  respective  Towns,  upon 
lust  representation  of  ye  necessaryness  of  such  Town  or 
Public  meeting;  on  such  penalty  as  ye  Law  directs,  to  bf 
inflicted  upon  unlawful  Assemblies. 

Dat.  ye  3d  day  of  March,  1682." 

Suj'erscribed. — "  To  the  Constable  of  Portsmouth* 

<  To  be  published  1682> 
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ODE. 

IN  HUMBLE  IMITATION  OF  COLLINS. 

WHEN  Wisdom,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  Paradise  she  sung1, 
The  Virtues  oft,  to  learn  her  ways, 
Throng'd  around  her,  uttering  praise — 
Joyful,  plaintive,  silent,  crying-, 
Languishing  and  fondly  eyeing — 
Now  rapture  fill'd  their  glowing  breasts, 
Now  grief  their  vocal  joy  represt.  • 
Wisdom  rais'd  her  sparkling  eye, 
And  all  was  silent  as  the  sky — 
She  bade  her  cherubim  dispense 
To  each  the  look  of  innocence  ; 
And  then,  as  erst  her  will  was  made, 
Gave  each  a  diadem  and  grade. 
Last  rose  in  arras-  the  Evil  power, 
And  drove  them  from  the  ruin'd  bower. 

First,  Fear  askance  her  eye-sight  threw, 
As  far  from  Eden's  withering  bloom 

She  fled,  (and  trembled  as  she  flew) 
To  ken  the  terror  of  the  gloom.  t 

Then  Sorrow  wept  her  humble  flight 
To  realms  and  regions  yet  unknown, 

Transformed  (her  name  was  erst  Delight) ' 
To  dwell  in  deserts  not  her  own. 

With  azure  eyes,  stern  Judgment  passM, 
Waving  his  hand  to  either  pole  ; 

He  bade  the  tempter  be  debas'd , 
And  thunders  on  th'  ungodly  roll  ! 

And  thou,  O  Lovo  I  with  eyes  so  bright, 
What  was  thy  exstatic  number  ? 

Still  thou  badst  dire  Malice  slumber, 
And  Pleasure,  in  perspective,  Youth  behold  I 
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Still  thou  didst  fondly  stretch  thine  arm, 

In  happy  mimicry  ;  and  told 
The  various  rapture  of  her  'witching  charm  ; 

And  while  she  rested  in  her  song, 

Echo  was  heard  her  music  to  prolong, 
And  the  pale  nightly  orb  seem'd  Bmiiing  in  her  light. 

Long  had  she  sung  ;  but,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 

Envy  impatient  rose, 
And  sought  Love's  infant  frailty  to  beguile. 

He  then,  with  hellish  look, 

His  poiscn-blemish'd  arrows  took, 
And  hurl'd  at  random  round  the  sky — 
Inflicting  on  mankind  unnumber'd  woes. 

Now  Piety,  sedate,  appears, 

With  Fortitude,  unknown  to  fears ; 
Whom,  when  he  saw,  the  reptile  Envy  fled  - 

Mercy  and  Faitb  their  voice  applied, 

Mute  Pity  linger'd  at  their  side — 
Till,  (freed  her  heart  from  pain,  her  soul  from  dread) 
Sweet  Cheerfulness  restores  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 

Brisk  Friendship,  joying  in  her  good  intent, 

While  yet  affliction  diram'd  her  eye, 
Bade  Vice  in  ashes  of  his  sins  repent, 

And  Virtue  to  implore — her  beauties  deify. 

With  decent  garb,  and  lovely  smile, 
That  might  Adversity  beguile, 
Hale  Charity,  transcendent  maid, 
Her  robe  o'er  naked  hunger  spread — 
While  from  her  lips  consoling  accents  flow'd. 

Mild  Competence  her  form  admir'd, 

And  felt  with  sympathy  inspir'd-~ 
Whose  hands,  alternate,  friendly  boons  bestow'd. 
Charm'd  Gratitude  as  little  could  conceal 

An  anguish  and  a  painful  pleasure, 

The  blessing-giving  modest  treasure 
Had  caused  his  humble  heart  to  feel. 

Bright  Truth,  her  radiant  features  to  display, 
Swift  rolled  along  in  chariot  of  light, 

Her  Bceptre  leaning  on  her  breast, 

With  glitt'ring  galaxies  bedight. 
Raising  her  snowy  arm  to  fix  her  starry  crest, 
She  pointed  to  high  Heaven's  eternal  day  ; 
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And  bade  her  cherub  then  resume 

Tbo  task  her  heavenly  crest  to  plume 
With  Charity's  celestial  bloom. 

Rejoicing  Hope  was  pleas'd  to  hear  ; 

And  Mercy  bade  pale  Sorrow  disappear. 

Last  eame  Happiness  and  Bliss  : 
Each  with  merry  step  advancing, 

The  weary  and  the  innocent  address'd, 
And  seal'd  their  fond  caressiugs  with  a  kiss ; 

Unknowing-  which  of  all  they  lov'd  the  best : 
The  busy  and  the  amorous  swain — 

The  modest  and  endearing-  beauteous  maifls, 

Who  throng-  festivity's  rude  g-lades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing — 
The  veil'd  enthusiast,  silent  in  her  cell, 

Where  never  mirth  or  gaiety  resound, 

With  tresses  loose,  and  circling  zone  unbound — 
Or  such  as  scarcely  ken  their  way  : — 

Blithe  Joy  the  virtuous  will  alike  repay  ; 
Deign,  or  in  palaces,  or  cots,  to  dwell. 


Upham's  'Translation  of  Jahn's  Archjelogy. 

Messrs.  Flagg  and  Gould  of  Andover,  have  lately  publish- 
ed, "  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Thomas  C.  Upham, 
A.  M.  Assistant  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theo). 
Sem.  Andover."  "  The  object  of  this  work  is  briefly  to  il- 
lustrate the  Geography  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
of  Palestine  ;  but  especially  to  describe  the  religious  and  ci- 
vil institutions,  the  ceremonies,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  treats  of  the  abodes  of  the  people,  their  tents,  tab- 
ernacles and  houses  ;  of  the  history,  manners,  &c.  of  the 
Nomades,  or  waadering  shepherds  ;  of  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  agriculture  ;  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  method 
of  writing,  instruments  of  music,  &c.  ;  of  commerce,  moneys, 
weights,  measures,  food,  dress,  &c.  5  of  the  domestic  soci- 
ety of  the  Hebrews,  their  character  and  social  intercourse  ; 
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their  funerals  and  mourning';  of  their  political  state,  their 
patriarchal,  monarchial,  and  other  forms  of  government ;  of 
judicial  tribunals,  trials  and  punishments  ;  of  the  modes  and 
instruments  of  war  ;  of  the  religious  sect  of  the,  Jews  ;  of  their 
tabernacle,  temple,  and  other  sacred  places  ;  of  their  sacred 
seasons  and  feasts  ;  of  sacred  persons  and  things  ;  of  their 
ceremonial  and  religions  lights,  vows,  sacrifices,  worship, 
&x."  From  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Stuart,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  translation  is  made  with  ability  and  fidelity. 
The  task  of  translating  a  work  of  this  kind  must  have  been 
very  great  ;  and  grtat  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Upham,  for  the 
research,  judgment,  and  discrimination,  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  it.  Whoever  would  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  this  book.  The  work  is  of  an  octavo  size  ; 
contains  532  pages,  and  the  price  is  $3. 

Mrs.  Judson  has  written  a  history  of  the  Burman  Mission 
which  is  now  in  press  at  Washington.  It  is  intended  also  to 
present  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Burmans. 

Commercial  Directory. — A  work  with  this  title,  embracing 
a  variety  of  topographical  and  statistical  information,  and  de- 
signed as  a  book  of  reference  for  merchants  and  men  of  bu- 
siness, has  lately  been  published  at.  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Gideon,  of  Washington  City,  are  about 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  journals  of  the  old  Congress, 
comprehending  eleven  years  (including  the  revolution)  of  the 
most  interesting  period  of  our  history. 

Selleck  Osborne,  well  known  as  a  poetical  writer,  is  about 
publishing  a  volume  of  his  occasional  productions,  by  sub- 
scription. We  sincerely  hope  he  will  receive  the  patronage 
due  a  child  of  the  muses,  whose  summer  of  life  has  been 
a  season  of  adversity ;  and  who  has  now  a  strong  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  as  well  as  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  while  we  eagerly  grasp  at  the  sensual  profan- 
ity of  Byron  and  Moore,  that  we  neglect  the  genuine  and 
virtuous  talents  of  our  Percivals  and  Osbornes. 

Q3~  The  editors  of  the  Collections  will  be  much  obliged  to 
any  person  who  will  furnish  them  with  the  Narrative  of  the 
Captivity,  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  who  was  taken  from  Dover 
in  1724  ;  Doolittle's  Memoirs,  and  How's  and  Norton's  Nar- 
ratives of  Indian  Captivities. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 
William  Vaughan. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Col.  William  VaughaiT 
was  the  person,  who  first  suggested,  that  the  fortress  of  Lou- 
isbourg  might  be  captured,either  by  surprise,or  by  a  regular 
siege.  Others,  it  is  true,  have  claimed  the  merit  ;  but  most 
authors,  as  well  as  the  private  letters  written  at  that  period, 
agree  in  giving  the  honor  alone  to  Vaughan,  Certainly  no 
man  possessed  a  better  knowledge  of  the  eastern  country, 
where  he  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land  ;  and  being  engaged 
in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  he  had  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty of  learning  the  situation  and  probable  strength  of  the 
place. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  family  of  him  who  was  thus  servicea- 
ble to  his  country,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  uninteresting. 
Major  William  Yaughan,  his  grandfather,  came  from  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  settled  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  became  an  eminent  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant. In  1668,  he  married  Margaret  Cutt,  daughter  of 
Richard*  and  Eleanor  Cutt.  He  was  of  Welch  extraction, 
but  bred  in  London,  under  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  had  a 
great  regard  for  him  ;  and  whose  interest  he  made  use  of 
for  the  good  of  the  province.  In  1680,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  first  council  of  New-Hampshire,  of  which 
John  Cutt  was  president.  Possessing  a  generous  public 
spirit  and  an  undaunted  resolution,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  arbitrary  and  tyrannic  administration  of  Gov.  Cranfield, 
by  whom  he  was  imprisoned,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  peo- 

*Richard  Cutt,  with  bis  brother  John  Cutt,  came  to  Portsmouth  at  a 
very  early  period  of  its  settlement.  The  former  died  in  1676,  the  latter 
in  1681,  both  at  advanced  agfs.  They  had  another  brother,  Kobert, 
who  died  some  time  before. 
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pie's  interests  and  his  own  health.  After  Cranfield  was  remcK 
ved,  under  whose  rapacious  government  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  had  suffered  much,  Major  Vaughan  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  various  public  offices  in  the  province.  That  of  re- 
corder he  held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1720. 
He  left  one  son  and  six  daughters.  From  these  latter  are 
descended  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Ports- 
mouth. His  son  George  Vaughan,  who  was  Lieut.  Govern- 
or for  a  short  period,  was  born  in  1668,*  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1696.  After  completing  his  studies, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  agent  for  the 
province.  He  was  there  noticed  by  persons  of  quality  and 
influence  with  whom  his  father  had  been  connected.  By  them 
he  was  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieut. 
Governor.  Accordingly,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office.  He  arrived  in  N.  Hampshire  in 
October,  1715,  and  published  his  commission.  His  unexpec- 
ted elevation  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  particular  favor  from 
the  Crown  to  the  Province,  and  was  a  source  of  gratification 
to  his  father,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  former  Govern- 
ors, and  had  suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Af- 
ter holding  the  office  for  one  year,  he  was,  on  the  occasion  of- 
some  altercation  between  him  and  Governor  Shute,  suspen- 
ded, and  shortly  after  removed.  He  died  in  December,  1 725, 
leaving  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  William  Vaughan,  the 
principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Vaughan,  and  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Sept.  12, 
1 703.  For  several  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  continued 
a  merchant  in  his  native  town  ;  but,  possessing  an  enterpri- 
sing disposition,  he  left  his  native  place  and  emigrated  to  the 
eastern  country,  accompanied  by  a  few  hardy  adventurers 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  a 
place  called  Damariscotta,  about  13  miles  below  fort  Pema- 
quid.  They  had  here  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
encounter,  such  as  new  settlers  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness 
and  surrounded  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  are  subject  to. 
Vaughan  being  a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  of  a  dar- 
ing temper  and  an  enthusiastic  mind,  was  well  qualified  for 
this  undertaking  ;  and  suffered  no  obstacles  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  views.  The  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  will  give  some  idea  of  his  situation.  "  We 
"  are  all  well,  though^  in  other  respects,  exceedingly  unfortu- 
u  nate.  The  times  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  in  such  a  re- 
"  mote  place  as  this.  The  people  here  are  hourly  expecting 
"  to  hear  that  France  has  joined  Spain  in  a  war  against  Eng- 

[*April  13,  1676,  says  an  original  record  in  the  secretary's  oSice.-Ed 
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"land;  and  that,  as  the  Indians  are  so  much,  under  the 
"French,  (a  jesuitical  influence,)  that,  if  there  are  not  some 
"  cautionary  preparations  made  by  the  Government  to  se- 
41  cure  these  parts,  it  will  be  d  angerous  for  them  to  tarry 
"here.  The  Irish  people  are  not  so  much  moved,  as  many 
"  of  them  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  barbarity  of 
"  the  Indians  ;  but  the  people  in  my  concerns  are  mostly  Eng- 
"  lish  from  Dover,  Somersworth,  Oyster  River,  Exeter,  Kit- 
"  tery,  Scarborough,  &c,  and  are  actually  about  70  souls, 
"  men,  women  and  children,  that  live  in  my  houses  around 
"me;  and  the  men  wholly  employed  in  my  service.  Some 
"  of  them  have  had  their  fathers  and  mothers  killed  ;  some 
"  their  other  relations  ;  others  have  been  wounded  in  their 
"  own  persons,  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  are 
"  in  a  great  uproar,and  say  they  will  leave  the  place,  if  some 
"  security  is  not  procured  for  it." — He  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  place  was  of  great  importance  to  the  government,  and 
that  it  had  been  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  Indians 
in  time  of  war. 

His  men  were  employed  in  carrying  on  the  fishing  trade, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Boston,and  confer- 
red with  Gov.  Shirley  upon  the  subject,    proposing  that 
it  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  by  going  oyer  the  walls 
in  winter  upon  the  drifts  of  snow.    The  Governor  was  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  plan,  and  the  people  having  caught 
Vaughan's  enthusiasm,  preparations  were  immediately  made. 
The  command  of-this  expedition  was  given  to  William  Pep- 
perrell,  Esq.,  and  the  result  is  well  known.    Vaughan  served 
as  Lieut.  Colonel.    Although  he  refused  any  regular  com- 
mand, he  made  himself  highly  useful  during  the  whole  siege, 
by  his  advice  in  councils,  and  intrepidity  and  vigilance  in 
scouring  the  country  and  reconnoitering  the  enemy.    If  any 
perilous  commission  was  to  be  executed,  the  General  always 
appointed  Vaughan  to  head  it.    A  short  time  before  the  sur- 
render, he  headed  a  detachment,  consisting  chiefly  of  New- 
Hampshire  troops,  and  marched  to  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
harbor,    where  they  burned  some  ware  houses  and  naval 
stores.    The  smoke  being  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  ene- 
my's grand  battery,  so  terrified  them,that  they  abandoned  it. 
Whereupon,  Vaughan  entered,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
General  that  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  thirteen  men,  entered 
the  enemy's  royal  battery,  and  was  waiting  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  a  flag.    Before  they  could  arrive,  however,  an 
hundred  men  were  dispatched  from  the  city  to  retake  the 
battery;  but  Col.  Vaughan,  with  his  small  party,  on  the 
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naked  beach',  and  in  face  of  a  smart  fire  from  thfc  city  and 
boats,  kept  them  from  landing,  until  a  reinforcement  arrived. 
— In  every  duty  of  fatigue,  or  sanguine  adventure,  he  was 
always  ready  ;  and  the  New-Hampshire  troops  animated  by 
his  example,  partook  largely  of  the  dangers  and  labors  of  the 
siege. 

But  the  most  worthy  are  not  free  from  the  shafts  of  calum- 
ny. Some  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  actuated  by 
envy  of  his  superior  abilities,  conceived  a  bitter  jealousy 
towards  him,  and  endeavored  by  every  means  to  deprive 
him  of  all  share  of  the  credit  of  the  expedition.  This  deter- 
mined him  to  embark  for  England,  to  obtain  that  reward  for 
his  services,  which  he  so  justly  deserved.  Previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend  at  Portsmouth." 

Louisbourg,  June  19//t  1745* 
"  I  have  lived  here  in  great  bitterness  of  mind,  and  cheerful- 
u  ly  done  my  duty,at  the  same  time,  despise  those  who  strive 
"  to  fret  me.  I  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  wishing  you  joy 
"  of  our  conquest  of  Louisbourg.  They  surrendered  the 
u  16th,  and  we  entered  the  17th.  I  have  reason  to  be 
"  thankful  for  what  I  have  done  in  this  affair.  I  hope  to  sail 
"  to-morrow  for  London."  He  received  letters  of  introduction 
fromhis  friends  to  some  gentlemen  in  London ;  and  one  of 
them  paid  him  the  following  handsome  compliment  in  a  letter, 
which  was  received  by  one  of  Vaughan's  relations  about  a 
year  after  his  departure.  "  I  have  seen  your  kinsman  and 
"  his  papers,  and  according  to  what  appears  to  me,  he  was 
"  not  only  the  primum  mobile,  but  the  very  thing  in  this  grand 
"  affair,  quite  to  the  surrender  of  the  place.  And  were  I  to 
"  bejudgeand  rewarder  of  his  merit,  I  should  think  him 
u  worthy  of  the  utmost  notice,  profit,  and  honor.  And  yet 
"  1  am  afraid  of  the  upshot  of  all  his  time,  fatigue,  bravery 
16  and  expense.  You  may  depend  that  according  to  your 
"  desire,  1  will  assuredly  do  him  all  the  good  and  service  I 
"  possibly  can,  for  I  have  a  great  value  for  his  virtue  in  genc- 
"  ral,  and  for  his  solid,  firm,  intrepid,  persevering  temper. 

"  But  I  suspect  — »   has  cut  the  grass  under  his  feet, 

"  and  set  him  in  a  languid  light  here,  lest  he  should  otherwise 
"  eclipse  his  lusture."  This  supposition,  it  is  probable,  was 
but  too  literally  correct ;  for  while  the  successful  comman- 
der of  the  expedition  was  soon  after  knighted  and  otherwise 
distinguished,  the  intrepid  Vaughan  remained  more  than  a 
year  in  England,,in  the  vain  expectation  of  receiving  some 
compensation  from  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  so  signally 
served. 
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He  died  in  London  in  December,  1746,  in  the-  prime  of 
life,  the  victim  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  greatly  regretted  by  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance 
in  this  country,  who  knew  and  justly  appreciated  his 
worth. 

 o  

Enoch  Poor. 

Enoch  Poor  was  an  officer  of  worth  and  distinction  in 
the  war  which  achieved  our  national  independence.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New-Hampshire 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  was  voted  to  raise 
and  equip  two  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  into  three  regi- 
ments, one  of  which  was  given  to  the  command  of  Col.  Poor. 
The  other  two  were  placed  under  the  command  of  John 
Stark  and  James  Read.  Col.  Poor  served  in  the  army  five 
years.  He  died  in  New-Jersey,  8  September,  1780,  aged 
43,  of  a  bilious  fever  after  thirteen  days'  illness.  A  funeral 
oration  was  delivered  at  his  interment,  at  Hackinsack,  by  his 
chaplain,  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  which  was  printed,  and  from 
which  wq  derive  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  his 
character.  "  He  was  prudent  in  counsel  and  solid  in  judg- 
ing, firm  and  steady  in  his  resolutions,  cautious  of  unneces- 
sary danger,  calm  and  undaunted  in  battle,  vigorous  and 
unwearied  in  obeying  military  commands,  and  executing 
enterprizes  ;  patient  and  persevering  under  hardships  and 
difficulties,  punctual  and  exact  in  the  duties  of  the  army. 
His  mind  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  army, 
and  in  preserving  order  and  regularity  among  those  troops 
he  commanded  :  and,  far  from  possessing  such  a  narrow  and 
impoverished  soul  as  can  be  content  with  a  bare  escape  from 
censure ;  he  was  ever  willing  and  pleased  to  do  as  much  as 
posssible,  even  though  it  were  out  the  immediate  line  of  his 
duty.  He  was  affable  and  condescending,  easy  of  access, 
yet  maintaining  dignity,  and  commanding  respect;  ever  sus- 
taining an  honorable  command  of  his  passions.  He  well  knew 
how  to  respect,  and  he  honored  all  characters  which  w&re 
faithfully  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  he 
thought  none,  who  were  faithful  and  brave,  beneath  his  no- 
tice. The  soldiers,  under  pressing  circumstances  of  distress, 
had  free  access  to  him,  and  he  was  a  father  to  them. 

He  was  an  unchangeable  friend  of  the  moral  and  social 
virtues,  and  taught  the  excellence  of  them  more  by  his  ami- 
able example  than  by  a  pompous  parade  of  words  without 
actions.  He  was  an  invariable  advocate  for  public  and 
divine  worship,  never  omitting  to  assemble  the  troops  under 
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his  command,  at  the  stated  time  for  this  purpose,  when  the 
circumstances  ot  the  army  would  permit,  nor  disdaining  to 
pay  his  own  personal  attendance. 

From  Boston  to  Canada,  and  from  Canada  to  those  impor- 
tant fortresses  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  from  thence  in  vari- 
ous encounters,  in  toils  of  marches,  and  pains  of  hunger, 
until  his  troops  fought  the  army  of  Burgoyne  on  the  heights 
of  Behmus,  where,  in  repeated  battles,  and  in  the  convention 
ot  Saratoga,  he  was  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  those  laurels 
which  crowned  the  American  arms.  In  the  year  1779,  it 
was  his  lot,  with  many  more,  to  dare  the  hardships  of  the 
wilderness,  and  traverse  a  land  before  unknown,  as  far  as  the 
Chenesses,  fGennessee,]  and  it  was  by  the  troops,  under  his 
command,  that  the  savage  enemy  were  defeated.  When  the 
campaign  of  1780  opened,  without  soliciting  the  post  of  hon- 
or and  superior  danger,  or  even  knowing  the  intention  of  any 
new  appointment,  his  merit  procured  him  the  command  of 
a  Brigade  of  Light  Infantry  under  the  honorable  Major-Gen- 
al  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  With  pleasure  he  accepted 
that  command,  desirous  of  serving  the  interest  of  his  country 
more  eminently  in  this  station,  and  of  emulating  the  generous 
zeal  of  him,  who,  though  not  born  in  America,  made  the 
cause  of  this  continent  his  own,  and  spared  neither  blood 
nor  treasure  to  establish  our  Independence. 

This  was  the  last  command  with  which  General  Poor  was 
invested.  In  this,  and  all  others  which  preceded  it,  it  was 
his  eager  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honorable  and  speedy 
conclusion:  But  alas!  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  and  expectations,  he  was  removed  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States." 

Alexander  Scammel. 
Alexander  Scammel,  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  was  born  in  that  part  of  Mendon,  now  Mil- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1769,  and  was  employed  a 
short  time  in  teaching  a  school  at  Kingston,  Ms.  In  1770, 
he  was  master  of  the  public  school  in  Plymouth,  and  on  the 
20  December,  that  year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Old 
Colony  Club,  a  society  which  was  the  first  in  New-England 
that  publicly  noticed  the  landing  of  the  Fathers.  The  next 
year  he  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  cousin  of  his  name  in  the  employment  of  government,  he 
entered  upon  the  business  of  surveying  and  exploring  lands. 
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and  of  the  royal  navy  timber,  about  1 772.  In  an  interval  of 
suspended  occupation,  he  kept  sehool  six  weeks  at  Berwick; 
and  at  one  period,  entered  on  the  study  of  law  with  General 
Sullivan,  whom  he  styles,  "an  excellent  instructor  and  worthy 
patron."  He  afterwards  assisted  Captain  Holland  in  mak- 
ing surveys  for  his  map  ot  New-Hampshire.  In  August, 
1772,  he  appears  to  be  serving  on  board  the  sloop  Lord 
Chatham,  bound  from  Pascataqua  river  to  Boston,  to  send 
despatches,  plans  and  reports,  &c.  to  the  lords  of  the  treas- 
ury." This  vessel  mounted  several  swivels,  and  carried 
small  arms,  and  her  place  of  rendezvous  was  Falmouth,  now 
Portland. 

Thus  we  trace  Mr.  Scammel  from  the  seat  of  the  muse.% 
and  the  village  school,  to  the  surveyorship  of  the  then  royal 
forests  of  New-Hampshire  and  Maine ;  and  shortly  afterward 
in  the  changeful  course  of  events,rising  rapidly  in  the  military 
career,  until  we  find  him  the  confidential  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, whose  early  years,  like  his,were  an  employment,  which, 
while  it  inures  the  constitution  to  fatigue,  also  aids  the  ac- 
quirement of  what  in  military  language  is  called  "  coup  8?  ozil" 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  Gen. 
Washington  was,  it  is  said,  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  men. 
Doubly  honorable  indeed,  then  it  is,  to  have  received  his 
confidence ! 

In  1775,  Mr.  Scammel  was  appointed  brigade  major,  and 
in  1776,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of 
eontinental  troops  raised  in  New-Hampshire.  In  1777,  col- 
onel Scammel  commanded  the  third  regiment  of  this  state, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Saratoga.  In 
1780,  the  levy  of  this  state  was  reduced  to  two  regiments, 
when  he  commanded  the  first.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed adjutant  general  of  the  American  armies,  in  which  office 
he  was  deservedly  popular,  and  secured  the  esteem  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  generally.  On  the  30  September,  1781, 
at  the  memorable  and  successful  siege  of  York-Town,  he 
was  officer  of  the  day  ;  and  while  reconnoitering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  their  horse  ; 
and  after  being  taken  prisoner,  was  inhumanly  wounded  by 
them.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  died- October  6,  and  where  is  a  monumental 
tablet, 

"  Which  conqu'ring  armies,  from  their  toils  returnM, 
a  Rear'd  to  his  glory,  while  his  fate  they  moura'd." 

Humphrey  e. 
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Hall  Jackson. 

Hall  Jackson,  Esq.  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Clement  Jackson, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  grand  master  of  the  ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  New-Hampshire,  was  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  eminence  at  Portsmouth,  the  place  of  his  nativity. — 
The  success,  which  attended  his  mode  of  treating  the  small 
pox,  and  his  labors  in  the  obstetrick  branch  of  his  profession, 
gained  him  a  distinguished  reputation. 

He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  lively  fancy,  extensive 
reading  ;  and  of  such  social  qualities,  as  rendered  him,  at  all 
times,  a  pleasing  companion,  particularly  to  those,  who  adopt 
the  maxim,  dum  vivimus  vivamus. 

A  small  tract  containing  observations  on  the  putrid  malig- 
nant sore  throat,  which  prevailed  in  New-Hampshire,  from 
1784  to  1786,  inclusively,  was  written  and  published  by  him, 
but  without  his  name. 

Doctor  Jackson's  death,  occasioned  by  a  hurt,  which  he 
received  from  the  oversetting  of  his  carriage,  took  place  in 
the  autumn  of  1797,  he  having  entered  on  his  fifty  eighth 
year.  He  left  a  widow  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Symmes,  the  former  of  whom  died,  in  1805,  and  the 
latter,  in  1809.  His  son  Theodore  Jackson,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  doctor,  was  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life. 

Pres.  Alderfs  Collections. 

 o  

Solomon  Moor. 
Rev.  Solomon.Moor  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Newtown,  Limavady,  in  Ireland,  in  1736.  He  received  the 
honors  oi  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1758.  Having 
studied  theology  with  Professor  Leechman,  of  that  Univer- 
sity, he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Londonderry  Pres- 
bytery, July  26, 1 762.  Four  years  after,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  at  large,  and  the  following  Oct.  arrived  at  Halifax, 
Nova-Scotia,  whence^  after  a  short  tarry,  he  came  to  Boston  : 
having  letters  of  credence  and  recommendation  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  for  whom  he  preached  the  first  sabbath  after  his 
arrival.  The  ensuing  sabbath,  he  preached  for  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Gregore,  of  Londonderry,  in  this  state.  In  February 
1  767,  he  went  to  New-Boston  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  year,  was  installed  over  the  church  in 
that  place.  Having  served  his  people  in  the  ministry  34 
years  and  4  months,  he  died  May  28,  1803,  aged  67. 
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Notices  of  the  Town  of  Rochester,  Strafford  County,  N.  H. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  society 
in  said  town. 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  towns  settled  in 
this  state,  before  the  settlement  commenced  at  Rochester. 
Dover,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  was  settled  before  it,  an 
hundred  years. 

Captain  Timothy  Roberts  was  the  first  person,  who  made 
a  permanent  settlement  in  Rochester;  he  came  from  Dover 
with  his  family  on  the  28th  of  December,  (old  stile,)  in  the 
year  1728,  and  his  posterity  are  now  quite  numerous  in  this, 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  Hut  he  came  in  perilous  times ; 
the  town  was  then  on  the  frontier;  the  savages  were  trouble- 
some ;  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  state  [Province]  were  un- 
settled and  precarious.  The  town,  therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  made  but  slow  progress  in  settlement. 

A  different  state  of  things  commenced  after  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  British  and  American  troops  in  the  year 
1760.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  people  were  few  in  num- 
ber, poor  and  distressed  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
discouraged.  Whenever  there  was  war  with  the  savages, 
the  people  were  under  the  necessity  of  removing  their  fam- 
ilies into  garrisons,  and  to  be  upon  the  watch  night  and  day. 
They  were  unable  to  improve  their  little  farms  but  at  great 
hazard  of  their  Jives;  they  carried  their  fire  arms  into  their 
fields,  and  set  sentinels  to  give  the  alarm,  whenever  an 
enemy  might  approach.  In  this  way,  they  were  kept  in 
want,  and  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  scanty  and  bare 
subsistence.  Schools  were  necessarily  neglected,  and  chil- 
dren brought  up  in  ignorance  ;  the  effects  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  and  felt  to  this  day.  The  settlers  of  those  days  in  this 
town  were  bold,  hardy  and  industrious  ;  their  sons  were  train- 
ed up  to  the  use  of  the  musket;  they  were  always  on  the 
watch,  and  lived  and  laboured  at  the  muzzle  of  their  guns, 
so  that  the  savages,  who  frequently  passed  through  the  town, 
to  attack  the  people  on  the  lower  settlements,  (especially 
those  from  Pequackett,)  rarely  obtained  any  advantage. 

On  the  27th  of  June  (old  style)  in  the  year  1746,  four  men 
were  killed  by  the  savages  in  this  town,  on  the  main  road  to 
Dover,  about  a  mile  below  Norway-Plain  brook,  viz.  Joseph 
Heard,  Joseph  Richards,  John  Wentworth,  and  Gershom 
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Downs.  On  the  same  day,  another  person  by  the  name  of 
Jonathan  Richards,was  wounded,taken  prisoner,and  carried 
to  Canada,  but  soon  returned,and  died  in  Rochester  in  1793. 
A  small  lad  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  same  day,  probably 
by  the  same  party  of  Indians,  on  the  road  called  Salmon-fall. 
His  name  was  Jonathan  Door;  he  was  carried  captive  to 
Canada,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  subjugation  of  that 
Province  by  the  English  and  Americans.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age.  May  23-,  1747,  Samuel  Drown  was  badly 
wounded.  May  1st,  1748,  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Hodgdon 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  She  refused  to  yield  herself  up 
as  a  prisoner,  and  preferred  immediate  death  to  being  led 
into  captivity.  Her  husband  was  within  hearing  of  her  cries, 
but  was  unable  to  render  her  an  effectual  assistance.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Moses  Roberts  was  killed  in  this  town,  but 
not,  as  has  been  represented,  by  the  savages.  He  was  sta- 
tioned as  a  sentinel  not  far  from  the  brook,  called  Norway 
Plain  brook.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hill,  which 
ascends  from  the  brook,  on  the  main  road  to  Dover,  another 
sentinel  was  stationed  near  the  Garrison-house.  The  ad- 
vanced sentinel,  (Roberts,)  from  some  circumstance  or  other, 
became  terrified,  and  retreated.  The  sentinel  on  the  hill  near 
the  garrison,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  bushes,  and  seeing  them 
wave,  suspected  that  the  savages  had  passed  by  Roberts, 
and  were  approching  to  make  an  attack  on  the  garrison. 
He,  accordingly,  fired  his  gun,  and  shot  Roberts.  He 
died  the  next  morning,  blaming  himself  and  justifying  the 
man,  who  shot  him. 

In  all  their  sore  trials  and  distresses,  the  people  met  with3 
they  were  not  unmindful  of  religion,  or  the  gospel  ministry. 
In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town, 
they  settled  the  Rev.  Amos  Main  among  them,  who  greatly 
encouraged  them  in  their  concerns  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Such  was  his  character,  that  he  might  well  enough  be  styled. 
Boanerges,  (son  of  thunder,)  yet  he  was  a  son  of  consolation 
to  them  in  all  their  afflictions,  and  he  was  with  them  through 
all  their  most  trying  scenes.  Pie  died  April  5th,  1760 — 
Rev.  Samuel  Hill  was  installed  November  19,  1760,  and 
died  Nov.  19,  1764.  Rev.  Avery  Hall  was  ordained,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1776,  ana  was  dismissed  April  10,  1775.  The  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Joseph  Haven,  was  ordained  Jan.  10,  1776. 
So  that  it  appears,  that  this  town  has  not  been  without  a  set- 
tled minister  four  years  since  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Main,  in 
1737.  The  church,' in  1766,  the  time,  when  its  present  pas- 
tor was  ordained,  consisted  of  sixty-five  members.  Two 
only  of  those,  who  belonged  to  it  then,  are  living  now  ;  and 
they  are  dmost  90  years  of  age  each.    Seventy-lour  have 
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been  admitted  into  it,  since  1770,  but  its  number  ~at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  small.  The  two  first  deacons  were  Stephen  Ber- 
ry and  Joseph  Walker,  who  were  appointed  in  November, 
1737,  and  remained  in  office,  till  in  old  age,  they  were  re- 
moved by  death.  Since  1776,  four  have  been  appointed, 
viz.  William  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Chamberlan,  Samuel 
Plumer,  and  William  Trickey;  all  of  whom  held  their  office, 
till  removed  by  death. 

This  town  has  been,  and  stillis  remarkable  for  old  peo- 
ple. It  is  pretty  certain,  there  are  about  an  hundred  people 
living  in  Rochester  at  the  present  time,  who  are  over  70 
years  of  age.  Of  the  twenty-five  persons,  who  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1822,  one  was  97,  four  were  between  80 
and  90;  four  were  between  70  and  80,  and  three  between 
60  and  70. 

The  towns  of  Farmington  and  Milton  originally  made  a 
part  of  Rochester.  In  the  year  1 774,  when  these  three  towns 
formed  but  one,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1551.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  thes  three 
towns  is  5,4 1 9  ;  so  that  since  the  first  mentioned  date,  they 
have  considerably  more  than  trebled.  Farmington  was  in- 
corporated, Dec.  1,  1798.  Milton  was  incorporated,  June 
11,  1802.  The  charter  of  the  town  of  Rochester  was 
granted  May  10,  1722t  The  town  of  Rochester,  like  the 
county  of  Strafford  generally,  is  in  the  state,  which  Agur 
wished  to  be  in,  viz.  neither  rich  norp^or. 

Extract  from  (he  first  Book  of  Church  Records  in  Hopkinton, 
New-ITopkinton,  a  new  township  laid  out  at  first  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in 
New-England,  and  was  the  fifth  in  number  of  those  town- 
ships ;  wtvs  taken  up  to  settle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hopkin- 
ton, a  town  so  called  in  that  province,  and  was  by  them  cal- 
led New-Hopkinton,  which  afterward  by  the  settlement  of 
the  line  between  that  province  and  the  province  of  New- 
Hampshire,  fell  into  the  province  of  New-Hampshire.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  or  plantation  was  begun  before  the 
war  which  begun  about  the  year  1744.  But  by  that  war,  it 
was  entirely  broken  up,  several  families  being  captivated  by 
the  Indians;  and  the  rest  deterred  from  trying  to  live  there 
any  longer.  But  after  that  war  was  ended,  the  settlement  of 
the  place  was  attempted  again,  and  carried  on  so  that  in  the 
year  1757,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  a  church  was  gath- 
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ered,  and  a  minister  ordained  in  the  place  :  viz.  Rev.  James 
Scales.  There  was  yet  no  house  built  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  in  the  place,  because  the  place  being  the  out- 
most settlement ;  and  much  exposed  in  time  of  war:  there- 
fore, the  ordination  was  solemnized  in  Putney's  Fort,  se 
called,  and  the  numerous  spectators  attended  the  solemnity 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  the  weather  being  very  warm,  calm 
and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

 o  

THE  OLD  BOAR  CHAFES  AG  AIN. 

A  STORY. 

[The  editors  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  gentleman 
who  furnished  them  with  the  following  communication. 
The  circumstances  related  in  it  actually  occurred  at  Hollis, 
in  the  early  settlement  of  that  town.  Alfred,  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  the  story,  was  Capt.  Peter  Powers,  the  first 
white  inhabitant  of  that  place.  Anna  was  his  wife,  and 
the  boy  was  the  first  native  of  Hollis,  afterwards  Rev. 
Peter  Powers,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1754  ; 
was  ordained  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  1765;  dismissed,  1784; 
i'  moved  to  Deer  Isle,  in  Maine,  1785,  where  he  died  in 
1700.  "He  was  a  faithful  and  discriminating  preacher, 
and  was  possessed  of  superior  talents."  As  the  story  is 
descriptive  of  the  early  scenery  of  the  country,  of  the 
manners,  habits,  hardships  and  mutual  attachments  of  the 
first  settlers,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  as  the  incidents  are  matters  of  fact,  it  is  judg- 
ed propel*  to  introduce  it  into  the  Collections.] 

At  the  settlement  of  ******,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Hills- 
borough, and  originally  in  the  old  Dunstable  grant,  and 
while  there  was  as  yet  but  one  family  in  town,  they  were  in 
the  custom  of  rearing  a  large  number  of  swine,  and  permit- 
ted them  to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  and  to  subsist  upon 
roots,  nuts  and  acorns,  which  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the 
place.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  at  the  time  of  the  first  deep 
snow  that  f§ll,  the  older  members  of  the  herd,  that  were 
originally  tame,  would  lead  their  numerous  offspring,  into 
winter  quarters  at  a  shed  erected  for  that  purpose  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  where  the  owner  disposed  of  thenft 
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at  his  pleasure,  although  many  of  them  were  as  untame  and 
not  less  ferocious  than  the  beasts  of  the  mountains.  At  that 
period,  bears,  and  other  beasts  of  prey  were  plenty,  ,and 
somehow  exceedingly  hostile  to  swine.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  herd  by  letting 
one  of  the  males  live  beyond  the  period  of  life  ordinarily 
assigned  to  that  species  by  man ;  at  which  time  he  became 
literally  the  master  of  the  flock.  His  tusks  protruded  on  eith- 
er side  of  his  mouth  in  nearly  semicircles  to  the  distance  of 
leven  inches.  He  seemed  conscious  of  his  superiority  and 
responsibility.  He  was  fierce  in  the  extreme,  and  when 
the  herd  wa9  assailed  by  danger,  he  presented  himself  in- 
stantly to  the  foe  with  eyes  darting  fire,  with  tusks  heated  to 
blueness,  and  with  his  mouth  foaming  to  a  frightful  degree. 
He  roamed  the  forest  unconscious  of  danger ;  he  led  the  herd, 
and  but  few  of  the  untamed  tribes  had  the  temerity  to  dis- 
pute right  or  title  to  supremacy  with  him.  It  happened, 
howrever,  on  an  autumn's  day,  when  Anna,  the  beautiful, 
healthful  and  blooming  Anna,  the  young  partner  of  Alfred, 
our  solitary  adventurer,and  the  mother  of  one  fine  little  boy, 
the  first  birth  of  English  extraction  in  the  town,  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  Son  of  Consolation  to  the  pious,  and 
a  Boanerges  to  the  unregeneratc  ;  when,  I  say,  she  approach- 
ed the  door  of  her  cell,  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  "her  absent 
husband,  whose  presence  the  gathering  shades  of  evening, 
the  deep  solitude  of  the  place,  and  a  lurking,  savage  foe,  ren- 
dered peculiarly  grateful  to  the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  the 
sweetner  of  his  adventurous  life  ;  while  she  yet  listened  to 
the  repeated  sound  of  the  descending  axe,  or  the  crash 
of  falling  trees,  she  heard  faintly,  although  distinctly,  the 
dying  cries  of  orre  of  their  herd  at  a  great  distance.  She  re- 
mained in  this  state  of  suspense  but  a  few  moments  before  the 
herd  came  rushing  through  the  forest  in  the  greatest  trepi- 
dation. The  oldest  dams  of  the  herd,  apparently  exhausted 
and  without  their  common  leader  and  protector,  seemed,  in- 
clined to  take  refuge  in  the  apartment,  which  had  been  their 
retreat  in  former  winters  ;  but  the  younger  branches  of  the 
herd  would  not  accompany  them.  The  dams  seeing  this, 
passed  directly  on  and  disappeared  in  the  forest  on  the  op- 
posite side.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  were  still  heard,  but 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  lost  in  death.  But  the  tremb- 
ling Anna  had  not  yet  removed  from  the  spot,  before  the  mas- 
ter of  the  flock  came  rushing  through  the  bushes  in  eager  pur- 
suit of  his  charge,  which  had  left  him  in  the  rear  by  many  a 
rood.  He  was  bathed  in  his  blood,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
gnashing  his  tusks,  and  exhibited  a  most  frightful  aspect. 
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Regardless  of  home,  he  approached  a  field  of  corn  growing 
near  the  cabin,  and  leaped  the  fence  without  touching  the  1 
topmost  knot,  although  it  was  proof  against  horses  which 
strolled  through  the  woods  from  other  neighboring  settle- 
ments on  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  He  passed  directly- 
through  the  field,  and  leaped  out  without  touching  one  ker- 
nel oi  corn,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  In  about  one 
hour  after,  Alfred,  the  wished  for  husband,  returned  with  his 
axe  upon  his  shoulder,  enlivening  the  forest,  to  say  nothing 
of  Anna's  heart,  as  he  approached  with  his  evening  whistle, 
whilst  his  old  bell  cow,  in  clumsy  march  in  front,  with  udder 
distended,  beat  a  tattoo,  which,  although  harsh  and  dissonant, 
amused  the  weary  driver,  and  summoned  Anna,  with  her 
milk  pail  to  her  evening  task.  Scarcely  had  Alfred  secured 
the  topmost  rail  to  his  yard  enclosure,  when  Anna  from  the 
window  of  her  cabin,  saw  her  husband  held  in  the  most  anx- 
ious suspense.  For  a  moment  he  paused  and  listened  ;  the 
next  he  exclaimed — "  Anna,  Anna,  bring  in  one  minute  my 
gun  and  ammunition,  for  the  old  master  himself  is  worsted." 
In  a  trice  they  were  at  hand — "  Look  to  yourself  and  boy," 
said  Alfred,  and  In  a  moment  disappeared  in  the  forest  and 
shades  of  the  night.  -  Pursuing  with  great  precipitancy  the 
course  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  which  alone  broke  the 
silence  of  evening,  Alfred  soon  found  himself  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  his  cabin,  surrounded  with  black  alders  so 
thickly  set  as  almost  to  be  impenetrable  to  man  or  beast  5  be- 
fore him  was  a  pond  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  from  forty 
to  eighty  rods  in  breadth.  He  was  near  midway  of  the 
pond,  and  the  sound  from  the  laboring  boar  and  his  antag- 
onist, (a  mixed,  frightful  yell,)  proceeded  directly  from  the 
opposite  shore.  Nothing  now  remained  but  for  Alfred  to 
plunge  into  the  pond  and  make  the  opposite  skore  by  beat- 
ing the  waves,  or  to  divide  himself  a  passage  among  the 
alders  around  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  pond,  which  could 
not  be  done  short  of  travelling  the  distance  of  another  mile. 
But  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  cries  of  the  swine  bespoke  the 
greatest  danger.  The  latter  task  was  chosen,  and  in  a  space, 
and  with  a  courage  and  energy  scarcely  conceived  by  our 
puny  generation,  Alfred  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.  Ye 
sons  of  Hillsborough,  whose  heart  does  not  at  this  moment 
misgive  him,  while  approaching  the  battle  ground,  alone,  in 
darkness,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foe!  But  Al- 
fred preceeoed  with  an  undaunted  firmness.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  approaching  near  to  them,  before  he  could 
make  any  discovery  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
rendered  more  dark  by  the  towering  trees  that  mingled  their 
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branches  at  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  fronTihe  ground, 
1  and  a  dense  underwood,  which  stood  like  a  hedge  continual- 
ly before  him.  The  instant  he  entered  the  space  way  which 
had  been  beaten  down  during  the  action,  Alfred  saw  the 
boar  seated  upon  the  ground,  and  still  defending  himself 
against  the  most  furious  assaults  of  the  hugest  bear,  which 
his  eyes  ever  beheld..  He  was  like  his  old  bell  cow  for  mag- 
nitude. Alfred  drew  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  in  the 
attitude  of  taking  aim,  when  he  perceived  obscurely,  that  the 
bear  was  in  a  line  from  him  to  the  boar,  and  he  could  not 
discharge  his  piece  without  endangering  the  latter;  and  as  he 
was  moving  in  a  circular  direction  to  obtain  a  safe  discharge, 
he  was  discovered  by  the  bear,  at  which  the  latter  bounded 
into  the  bushes  and  disappeared.  Alfred  now  came  up  to 
the  keeper  of  his  herd  and  witnessed  such  tokens  of  gladness 
on  his  approach  as  both  surprised  and  affected  him.  It  was, 
however,  too  solemn  an  hour  with  the  swine  to  lavish  upon 
his  deliverer  unmeaning  ceremonies!  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  safe  from  his  too  powerful  antagonist,  he  prostrated 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  lay  sometime  in  pantings  and 
groans,  which  were  indescribable.  Alfred  now  discharged 
his  gun  with  a  view  to  terrify  the  beasts  of  prey  and  to  keep 
them  off  during  the  night.  He  struck  and  kindled  a  fire, 
and  upon  a  slight  examination  found  that  his  hog  was  lacer- 
ated and  mangled  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  He  was 
utterly  disabled  from  walking  or  rising  except  upon  his  fore 
feet.  But  what  is  to  be  noticed  especially  in  this  narration, 
is  this — The  boar  after  some  little  time  recovered  from  his 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  soon  gained  the  same  position  in 
which  his  owner  found  him  ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  obtain- 
ed, than  he  began  to  beat  a  challenge  for  the  renewal  of  the 
contest.  His  eyes  flashed  with  rage,  he  stamped  with  his  fore 
feet,  he  chafed,  ho  gnashed  with  his  tusks  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  looked  around  with  the  greatest  apparent  firm- 
ness for  his  antagonist.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  which 
was  afterwards  often  repeated  by  Alfred,  that  The  old  Boar 
chafes  again.  Alfred  now  burned  some  powder  around  him, 
and  left  him  for  the  night,  and  returned  to  his  cabin,  where, 
perhaps,  he  was  never  more  joyfully  received  by  his  young 
wife,  who,  during  all  this  Avhile,  remained  listening  at  her 
window  with  a  solicitude  more  readily  conceived  than  ex- 
pressed. The  next  day  some  help  was  obtained,  and  the 
field  of  action  revisited.  The  boar  had  not  moved  out  oi 
his  place,  but  was  still  weltering  in  his  blood.  With  much 
labor  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  as  the  bear  had  already 
disqualified  him  for  propagating  his  species  in  future,  he  was 
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yarded,  fattened  and  killed,  and  by  his  death  helped  to  pro- 
long that  existence  to  the  family,  which  he  could  no  longer 
promote  by  his  life.  With  a  view  to  account  for  the  melan- 
cholly  fate  of  the  boarv  Alfred  and  his  associates  went  and 
searched  for  the  swine  that  was  destroyed  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day.  They  found  one  of  the  largest  hogs 
slain  evidently  by  a  bear,  and  near  to,  a  huge  bear  was  a* 
evidently  slain  by  the  boar.  This  caused  them  to  conclude 
that  the  first  hog  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bear  in  the 
absence  of  the  boar ;  but  the  cries  of  the  wounded  soon 
brought  the  master,  when  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  bear  was  slain ;  not  however,  without  loss  of  blood  to 
the  boar.  That  during  the  first  action  the  rest  of  the  herd 
fled,  and  that  the  boar  was  in  pursuit  of  them  when  he  pass- 
ed the  cabin  through  the  field.  That  after  running  several 
miles,  he  either  swam  the  pond  or  fetched  a  compass  round 
it,  and  at  the  point  of  exhaustion  he  fell  in  with  a  still  more- 
powerful  antagonist ; — that  by  consequence  of  his  loss  of 
blood  and  fatigue  his  defence  was  feeble  in  comparison  with 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  he  was  overpow- 
ered rather  than  subdued ;  and  like  many  a  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian hero,  he  fell  because  the  fates  decreed  it. 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 
Letter  from  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,  to  Meshech  Weare,  Esq, 

[Rev.  Jacob  Bacon,  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was 
the  first  minister  in  Keene,  and  the  second  settled  in  any 
part  of  Cheshire  county.  When  the  settlement  of  Keene 
was  broken  up  by  Indian  invasion,  he  removed  to  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  and  was  installed  in  the  third  church  in  that 
place,  of  which  he  continued  the  beloved  and  respected 
pastor  until  1776?  when  the  connexion  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent.  He  afterwards  preached  about  eighteen 
months,  at  Plympton,  second  parish,  (now  Carver,)  whence 
he  retired  to  Rowley,  where  he  died,  1787,  in  his  8Gst 
year.  Mr.  Bacon  was  born  at  Wrentham,  1706,  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  college,  1731.  His  descendants  are  in 
Plymouth*  Salem  and  elswhere.] 

Honoured  Sir — Not  only  the  small  acquaintance  I've  had 
with  yourself,  but  your  noble,  general  and  generous  char- 
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acter,  both  emboldens  and  encourages  me  to  present  this 
short  memorial  to  yourself ;  If,  by  any  means,  to  engage 
your  Honour's  favour  and  influence  in  my  interest,  with  his 
Excellency,  and  the  governing  powers  of  New-Hampshire, 
should  need  require.  And  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  : 
Sir,  you  may  not  be  altogether  unacquainted,  that,  although 
I  am  now  at  Plymouth,  yet  was  once  settled  in  the  western 
frontier,  at  a  place  called  Upper  Ashuelot,  where  I  was  from 
Oct.  1737,  to  April  1747,  wading  through  ail  the  difficulties 
which  commonly  attend  an  infant  plantation,  even  from  the 
very  first ;  together  with  the  additional  difficulties  of  an  In- 
dian war,  and  of  bring  cut  off  from  the  protection  of  our 
mother  government,  and  so  finally  denied  the  protection  of 
any;  by  which  means,  bejng  reduced  to  a  small  number, 
were  all  (tho'  with  great  reluctance)  obliged  to  quit  our  hab- 
itations, to  come  off  and  leave  what  we  had  done  and  laid 
out  for  so  many  years,  and  which  indeed  to  me,  with  many 
others,  it  was  all  except  a  few  clothes,  and  what  could  be 
carried  upon  an  horse.  All  that  1  had  got,  or  could  get, 
(under  the  unknown  difficulties,  as  to  yourself  of  having  no 
law  or  government  for  some  years  to  assist  me,  in  recovering 
what  by  promise  and  contract  was  due  for  my  support)  I 
laid  out  in  building,  in  land  and  :n  manuring  of  it,  with  oth- 
er necessaries  to  accommodate  my  living,  all  which  fell  but 
little  if  any  (in  that  day  and  state  of  things)  short  of  1000/ ; 
and  as  I  lost  all  my  buildings,  which  were  burnt  by  the  en- 
emy, as  a  dwelling-house,  though  finishrd  but  in  part,  yet 
materials  provided  for  the  rest  were  consumed  with  it,  and  a 
barn  of  42  and  30  feet,  well  finished,  together  with  no!  short 
of  an  hundred  pound,  which  I  allowed  and  laid  out  toward 
the  fort  and  meeting-house  ;  and  now  am  in  danger  (as  I  am 
told  by  some,  and  threatened  by  others)  of  losing  all  my 
interest  there  in  lands,  which,  beside  the  lot  granted  by  our 
Court  to  the  first  settled  minister,  and  what  I  laid  out  in  lands 
for  convenience,  and  in  clearing,  was  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  but  few  would  feel  easy  to  lose,  and  which  would  almost 
if  not  quite  ruin  my  secular  interest,  as  I  have  sold  some 
which  1  had  bought,  and  have  only  bonds  to  secure  deeds 
of  other  lots  which  cost  me  some  hundreds.  And  there- 
fore, if  from  this  representation  of  the  case  (which  1  think  is 
just  and  honest,  however  wenk  and  obscure)  it  shall  nppear 
to  your  honour  that  I  deserve  any  favour,  (though  by  Divine 
Providence  I  am  forbid  to  be  there  to  look  after  it,  yet  do, 
and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  bear,  and  be  my  part,  according 
to  my  real  or  supposed  interest  in  supplying  my  place  th^rc, 
and  in  all  public  charges)  I  earnestly  crave  an  interest  in 
23 
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your  good  will  and  influence,  whenever  the  matter  shall  be 
debated,  and  a  charter  given  to  that  township  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New-Hampshire,  unto  which  the  jurisdiction  now 
belongs,  that  \  may  not  be  left  out,  or  cut  off  ;  but  have  my 
interest  secured  in  the  lands,  and  to  such  lots  and  tracts  (ac- 
cording to  our  records  and  divisions)  as  by  settling,  per- 
forming of  the  duty,  and  by  deeds  and  bonds  T  can  produce 
and  show  a  just  claim  and  title.  And  as  there  be  some  of 
the  proprietors  and  claimers  to  an  interest  in  that  township, 
who  took  advantage  of  our  weak  and  broken  state,  and  refu- 
sed to  be,  or  pay  their  proportionable  part  toward  my  sup- 
port, and  that  for  many  years,  some  snore  and  some  less, 
and  which  I  never  did  or  could  obtain  ;  in  which  case  I 
should  be  glad  if  justice  mi^ht  be  done. 

And  now,  sir,  if  it  be  not  below  your  notice,  nor  inconsis- 
tent with  your  business  or  character,  to  undertake  for  me,  or 
engage  me  friends  in  court,  to  see  that  my  right  and  interest 
be  secured,  it  will  not  only  lay  me  under  the  strongest  bond 
of  gratitude,  but  of  making  full  satisfaction  to  .your  honour 
for  all  the  cost  and  pains  yon  shall  be  at  in  securing  of  it. 
This  from  your  Honour's  friend, 

and  Humble  servant, 

JACOB  BACON. 

Plymouth,  Feb.  19,,  1753. 
Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 

Hampton-Falls )  N.  H. 

-  o-  

Copy  of  a  Letter  Jrom  Hon.  Matthew  Thornton  to  Pres^ 
ident  Weare. 

Merrimack,  <29th  Dec.  A.  D.  1781. 

Honble.  &  Dear  Sir, 

The  Vermont  affair  grieves  me  more  than  our  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Heathens  were  shocked  when  brother  kill- 
ed brother  in  battle  :  how  much  more  ought  christians  to 
shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  brother  killing  brother  about 
a  line  of  jurisdiction.  For  mercy's  sake,  Sir,  if  possible, 
.prevent  every  hostile  measure  until  the  honble.  Continen- 
tal Congress  explicitly  fixes  their  bounds,  and  informs  them 
what  to  depend  upon,  and  New-Hampshire  how  to  conduct. 
Taking  one  man  imy  begin  a  war,  but  when,  or  how  it  will 
end,  the  Great  Ruler  only  knows.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion, a  very  great  majoritv  on  both  sides  of  the  river  will 
acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  Congress  :  If  so,  and  we 
wait,' all  will  be  peace.    If  they  will  not,  and  we  wait,  it 
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will  be  the  thirteen  United  States  against  the  Vermonters. 
If  we  do  not  wait,  it  may  be  called  a  premature  act  of  New- 
Hampshire.  I  know,  it  is  said,  take  a  few  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  rest  will  submit.  The  British  ministry  reasoned  the 
same  way  about  Americans.  What  will  the  rest  be  about, 
while  our  men  are  taking  and  bringing  away  the  tew.  Send 
an  army  before  they  are  prepared,  many  say.  They  are 
prepared  to  begin  a  war  whenever  we  provoke  them,  and 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  dore  very  soon.  Give  them  time 
and  they  v»  ill  join  with  the  Britains,  Canadians  and  Indians 
are  thought  powerful  reasons  for  expedition.  I  think  for 
procrastination,  because  they  have  had  time  sufficient  time 
already,  and  if  they  intend  to  prosecute  that  scheme,  it  is  not 
[best]  to  begin.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  thirteen  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  the  smallest,  to  engage  them.  The 
power  of  making  war  or  peace  is  delegated  to  the  honble. 
Continental  Congress,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to  ask, 
if  one  has  the  power  that  every  state  has  given  up  to  Con- 
gress. Pray,  Sir,  excuse  this  trouble.  It  does  not  come 
to  dictate,  but  to  ease  my  mind,  anxious  for  my  country 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  I  humbly  sub- 
mit the  aforesaid  thoughts  and  the  enclosed*  to  your  better 
judgment,  and  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

MATTHEW  THORNTON. 
The  Honble.  Meshech  Weare,  Pres. 

of  the  Council,  State  oj  7V.  H. 


*  T!ie  encbsed  were  a  few  elegiac  lines  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Scammel,  of  whum  we  have  given  a  short  account  page 
166,  prepared  from  scattered  notices  of  hirn  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Sue.  The  tribute  of  affection  referred  to  was  probably 
written  by  Mr.  Thornton,  and  we  copy  it  without  alteration. 

Ye  weeping- Muses,  Graces,  Virtues,  tell 
How  all  accomplished  Col'nel  Scammel  fell ; 
Yon,  nor  afflicted  heroes  ne'er  deplor'd 
A  loss  like  that,  these  plaintive  lays  record. 
Such  spotless  honour,  such  ingenuous  truth  ; 
Such  ripen'd  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  yooth  ; 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 
To  such  heroic  waimth  aod  courage  join'd. 
.  His  early  youth  was  nurs'd  in  learning's  arms, 
For  nobler  war,  forsook  her  peaceful  charm*. 
He  Was  possessed  of  every  pleasing  art, 
The  secret  joy  of  ev'ry  honest  heart  : 
He  was  cut  off  in  youthful  glory's  pndr, 
■Yet  uni  epining  for  his  country  died. 
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Instance  of  Longevity. 

[Communicated  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Editors  by  John  M.  Hunt,  Esq.  of 
Dunstable.] 

Respecting  old  Mr.  Love  well,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  much  information  relative  to  his  life  and  character  : 
however,  if  we  may  rely  on  tradition,  the  following  succinct 
account  may  be  considered  pretty  correct.  Zaccheus  Love- 
well,  of  Dunstable,  who  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  one, 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  was  a  native  of  England.  He 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  an  Ensign  in  the  army  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  the  Protector,  and,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
throne  of  his  unfortunate  father,  he  left  his  native  country, 
emigrated  to  New-England,  and  settled  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity.  In  the  disturbances  which  so  frequently  armed  the 
early  settlers  of.  this  country  against  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness,  in  which  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Lovewell  bore  such 
honorable  part  and  acquired  so  many  laurels,  he  remained 
an  idle  spectator,  always  maintaining  the  strictest  neutrality. 
In  his  conversations  with  the  Indians,  they  frequently  told 
him  of  the  many  opportunities  they  had  of  taking  his  life, 
while  lying  concealed  in  ambush,  but  on  account  of  his  great 
friendship  for  them,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  white  hair  (for  which  scalps  the  French  government 
paid  no  bounty)  they  never  molested  him.  Not  much  is 
known  respecting  his  family,  excepting  his  three  sons,  who 
were  all  distinguished  men,  and  worthy  the  remembrance  of 
their  countrymen.  Zaccheus  was  a  colonel,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Belknap;  Jonathan  was  known  as  a  minister,  rep- 
resentative and  judge  ;  and  John  was  the  celebrated  hero  ol 
Pequawkett. 

Dunstable,  May  23,  1823. 

 o  

Authentic  Anecdote. 

[Communicated  by  Dr.  ISAAC  Stearns,  of  Dunbarton.] 

Capt.  Caleb  Page  and  Robert  Hogg  were  among  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Dunbarton,  and  experienced  all  the  priva- 
tions, hardships,  and  fears,  attendant  on  settlers  of  a  new 
country.  Page  removed  from  Atkinson  ;  was  somewhat 
above  the  generality  of  first  settlers  as  to  property  ;  and 
withal  was  a  very  liberal  spirited  man,  imparting  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  his  neighbors  on  many  occasions.  Hogg 
came  from  Ireland  was  poor,  ignorant  of  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  oi  the  art  of  husbandry  j  but  he  had  a 
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good  education  for  that  time,  and  was  often  employed  to  in- 
struct the  children  of  his  neighbors,  by  which  means  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  master.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
these  two  men  characteristic  of  the  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship that  subsisted  among  the  early  settlers  of  our  country, 
and  which  was  not  suffered  to  be  embittered  by  ihe  most  se- 
vere jests.  Hogg,  wishing  to  plant  some  potatoes,  and  hav- 
ing understood  that  people  used  manure  to  increase  their 
growth,  applied  to  Capt.  Page  to  know  what  he  must  use, 
as  he  had  no  m. mure.  Page  told  him  that  rotten  hemlock 
would  answer  every  purpose  as  a  substitute.  He  according- 
ly applied  a  shovel  full  to  each  hill.  The  heat  and  dryness  of 
this  substance  was  such  that  it  prevented  the  potatoes  from 
vegetating.  Being  asked  a  few  weeks  after  how  his  pota- 
toes looked,  Hogg  replied,  "  They  have  denied  the  resur- 
rection, for  not  one  of  them  bos  come  up."  Mr.  Hogg, 
however,  soon  found  out  the  joke  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  without  any  ill-will  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  retali- 
ate in  his  own  way.  Being  sent  to  by  Page  for  tobacco 
plants,  he  sent  him  a  quantity  of  young  millions,  which, 
when  young,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  tobacco  plants. 
Page  had  them  very  carefully  set  out,  when  lo !  instead  of 
tobacco,  he  raised  a  fine  crop  of  mu liens.  At  harvest-time, 
Page  ordered  his  men  to  fill  a  cart  body  full  of  potatoes  and 
take  over  to  neighbor  Hogg;  this  was  accordingly  done. 
Master  Hogg  likewise  sent  Page  a  large  roll  of  home  raised 
tobacco. 
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REVIEW. 

The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository,  No.  1,  Published 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Concord,  N.  H.  J.  B.  Moore, 
pp.  135. 

The  degree  of  attention  devoted  to  Agriculture,  the  spirit 
of  rational  enquiry  into  the  means  of  improving  the  art,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  diffusing  practical  and  scientific  in- 
formation among  our  farmers,  must  be  a  source  of  real  grati- 
fication to  every  citizen  in  our  country.  Men  of  the  highest 
standing  and  talents  among  us,  delight  to  enrol  themselves 
among  farmers ;  the  chymist,  the  botanist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher are  proud  to  devote  themselves  to  investigations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  the 
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nurse  from  which  the  state  derives  its  nourishment.  Imple/ 
merits  of  husbandry  and  machines  for  facilitating  the  labor 
of  the  farmer  are  contrived  and  improved,  on  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  mechanics,  by  the  philosopher;  his  investi- 
gations respecting  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  and  of  certain  curves  are  happily  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  plough,  the  threshing  machine  and  the 
chaff-cutter ;  the  researches  of  the  botanist  afford  us  new 
guides  in  the  propagation  and  improvement  of  various  vege- 
tables which  the  farmer  cultivates ;  and  the  laboratory  of 
the  chymist  furnishes  us  with  the  most  important  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  soils  and  of  manures:  his  crucible 
and  retort  make  us  acquainted  with  the  various  changes 
which  they  suffer,  either  from  vegetation,  or  from  the  sponta- 
neous reaction  of  their  own  parts;  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
singular  felicity  and  address,  open  to  us  the  way  to  improve 
the  defects  of  the  one,  and  increase  the  virtues  of  the  other. 
The  practical  artist  no  longer  disdains  the  aid  of  the  scientif- 
ic theorist;  the  architect  and  mechanist,  the  bleacher  and 
»      dier  and  many  other  artizans  have  received  important  aid  in 
their  various  departments  from  investigations  conducted  in 
the  closet  and  in  the  furnace.    Nor  has  agriculture,  the  most 
important  of  all  arts,  derived  less  benefit  from  the  same  sour- 
ces.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  appeal  with  perfect 
confidence  to  those  who  cultivate  their  grounds  on  scientific 
principles.    The  united  energies  of  the  head  and  hands  can 
effect  any  object ;  the  head  of  the  chymist  and  philosopher 
united  to  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  will  speedily  bring  agricul- 
ture to  a  degree  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  The  improve- 
ments arising  from  their  conjoined  efforts  will  be  adopted 
with  avidity  by  the  liberal  and  unprejudiced  follower  of  the 
plough ;  the  knowledge  of  new  modes  of  culture,  and  new 
means  of  improvement  will  be  extensively  diffused  by  peri- 
odical publications  devoted  to  this  purpose  only.    We  feel  a 
glow  of  honest  pride  when  we  reflect  that  papers,  like  the 
New-England  Farmer,  and  the  American  Farmer,  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  subject,  already  find  the  means  of  existence. 
It  is  a  proof  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  as  they  act  as  a  stimulus  to  enquiry,  and  dif- 
fuse important  information,  we  most  cordially  wish  them  in- 
creasing patronage  and  success.    The  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Repository,  is  a  work  replete  with  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  relating  to  this  subject.    The  first  talents  iii 
the  State  are  engaged  in  furnishing  its  pages,  and  its  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  agriculture  of  New-England  is  too  evi- 
.  dent  to  be  particularly  noticed  at  this  time.  VY e  must  confine 
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ourselves  to  a  cursory  notice  of  the  work  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  .  * 

The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  New- 
Hampshire  is  no  less  honorable  to  our  State,  than  it  is  cred- 
itable to  those  wise  legislators,  who  proposed  and  effected 
this  measure.  We  trust  that  the  public  voice  will  always  aid 
and  support  the  exertions  of  this  Board-,  the  institution  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  our  ag- 
riculture; and  since  agriculture  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  this  State,  we  trust  also,  that  our  legislature  will  not  be  tar- 
dy in  adopting  every  measure  by  which  its  interests  can  be 
promoted  and  its  practice  made  more  successful.  Numerous 
benefits  would  be  derived  from  a  scientific  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  State.  Such  a  survey  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
means  of  improving  the  general  interests  -of  agriculture  ;  and 
we  hope  that  our  farmers,  our  Agricultural  Societies^  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  will  be  prompt  in  (  fleeting  such  an  ob- 
ject. It  will  make  us  acquainted  with  all  our  varieties  of  soil 
and  their  productions,  and  will  afford  a  sure  guide  to  im- 
provement and  perfection  in  the  art.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  by  the  act  instituting  it,  to  publish  annu- 
ally some  pamphlet,  on  agricultural  subjects;  one  thousand 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  towns 
in  New-Hampshire.  This,  the  Board  is  enabled  to  do  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  number  before  us  is 
their  first  publication.  This  number  contains  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  instituting  the  Board  ;  an  introductory  address 
on  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and  several  agricultural  es- 
says, to  which  is  appended  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
MooRE,of  Milfdrd,  before  the  County  Agricultural  Society  of 
Hillsborough.  This  address  we  are  sorry  to  see  placed  in 
this  work.  We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  not 
authorized  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  those  address- 
es, which,  at  the  best,  are  ephemeral  productions,  and  possess 
only  a  temporary  interest,  with  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  for  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge  only,  and  not  moral 
and  religious  information  among  our  farmers.  The  address 
treats  a  common  topic  in  a  very  common  manner,  and  is  cer- 
tainly well  enough  in  its  place ;  but  we  must  enter  our  pro- 
test against  publishing  moral  and  religious  tracts  in  the  New- 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository.  We  hope  that  the 
next  number  issued  by  the  Board  will  commence  with  page 
123,  so  that  we  may  have  Mr.  Moure's  address  bound  by  it- 
self, and  the  agricultural  papers  by  themselves,  without  des- 
troying the  continuity  of  the  work.    We  should  not  think  of 
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tacking  a  fourth  of  July  oration  to  a  collection  ©f  facts  and 
essays  on  the  climate  of  our  country, 

Thejntroduetory  address  occupies  about  one  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  pages,, and  contains  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  agriculture  from  the  earliest  ages,  together  with 
some  remarks  on  subjects  of  more  general  interest.  The  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  the  farmer  to  the  communi- 
ty are  very  well,  and  we  hope  will  make  farmers  feel,  more 
than  ever,  the  dignity  of  their  station.  The  importance  of  ag- 
ricukural  shows  is  well  portrayed,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
manner  of  awarding  premiums  highly  judicious  and  impor- 
tant. "  In  offering  rewards  for  agricultural  productions,  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  the  expense  of  cultivation."  Cer- 
tainly u  he  is  entitled  to  the  reward  who  raises  the  best  and 
most  useful  animals  with  the  least  expense."  "  Let  premiums 
be  offered  for  the  most  profitable  crops."  p.  25.  We  cordial- 
ly coincide  with  such  opinions,  and  heartily  recommend 
this  part  of  the  work  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  award- 
ing committees.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  to  our  Agricultural  Societies,  the  propriety  of 
offering  a  large  premium  for  the  greatest  relative  improve- 
ment that  shall  be  made  on  any  farm  for  a  given  number  of 
years.  Let  the  competitors  enter  their  names  now ;  let  the 
viewing  committee  examine  the  farm  in  its  present  state  ;  no- 
tire  every  thing  about  it  which  make  the  ingredients  of  a  farm; 
then  let  the  committee  again  examine  these  farms  at  the  end 
of  three  or  five  years,  and  award  the  premium  to  him,  who, 
ail  things  considered,  shall  have  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  that  time. — The  offering  of  such  a  premium  would 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  State.  If  there  were  twenty  competitors,  twenty  farms 
would  be  materially  benefitted  in  a  short  time  ;  the  offering  of 
such  a  premium  would  give  every  man  an  equal  chance,  and 
"  those  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  have  their  lines  cast  on 
poor  or  ordinary  soil,  will  have  encouragement  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  neighbors  whose  land  is  much  better 
than  their  own." 

Although  we  are  well  pleased  to  see  some  of  the  defects  of 
our  farms  pointed  out  in  this  address,  yet  we  regret  that  so 
few  pages  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  remarks 
relating  to  wood  lots,  fences,  and  particularly  to  the  situa- 
tion of  barn  yards  and  the  preservation  of  manure,  are  truly 
important,  and,  although  they  are  obvious  to  every  reflect- 
ing and  judicious  farmer,  yet  we  hope  they  will  be  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit  to  many,  very  many,  who  content  them- 
selves with  doing  as  their  grandfathers  and  great  grandfa- 
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thers  did  before  them,  and  who  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious 
of  the  rapidly  progressive  state  of  our  country.  No  notice  of 
the  most  capital  defect  of  our  husbandry  is  found  in  this  address. 
We  refer  to  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land.  We  appre- 
hend this  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  defects  complained  of  in 
the  address  ;.  we  know  it  to  be  the  origin  of  many  of  them. 

The  introductory  address,  though  diffuse  in  its  style,  and 
exhibiting  too  .often  a  carelessness  in  introducing  words  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  English  language,  asu  progressed," "illy," 
&C.,  will  we  apprehend  be  productive  of  much  good  among 
our  farmers.  There  are  men  of  education  in  the  Board,  and 
they  ought  to  revise  the  papers  before  publication,  and  give 
evidence  that  they  have  ,  not  frequented  our,  free  schools, 
those  sentry-boxes  of  liberty,  in  vain.  .  j 

On  Manure. — We  fully  accord  with  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  u  the  great  mystery  of  agriculture  lies  in  the  art  of 
making  and  using  manure."  There  are  two  classes  of  agri- 
culturalists, one  of  which  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  fer- 
mented manure,  and  the  other  is  as  decidedly  in  favor  of 
using  "green  dung."  The  middle  course  and  doubtless  the 
correct  one,  of  using  manure  in  which  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation has  just  commenced, 'is,  in  most  instances,  impracticable. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  method  of  preparing  manure, 
detailed  in  this  paper  is  the  most  profitable  or  economical. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^  loam  or  pond  mud"  mixed  with 
fermenting  manure,  retains  a  portion  of  the  "  fertilizing  efflu- 
via," but  there  is  also  a  very  great  portion  dissipated  and  lost 
under  any  circumstances.  We  know  by  experiments  con- 
ducted with  the  most  scrupulous  care  for  retaining  the  "  fer- 
tilizing effluvia,"  that  a  very  great  portion  is  lost ;  and  to  us 
therefore  it  does  appear  incredible  "  that  the  quantity  of 
manure  should  be  increased  one  third  and  its  quality  greatly 
improved"  by  this  process ;  nor  can  we  perceive  the  least 
analogy  between  the  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  potatoes  and  grain  in  the  formation  of  alkohol, 
and  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  dung.  No  two  spontane- 
ous processes  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  their  effects,  p.  73. 
We  have  the  assertion  of  the  writer  that  he  has  successfully 
practised  his  method  of  mixing  "  green  dung"  with  loam  or 
pond  mud,  for  eight  years,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  practical  utility  of  his  mode,  but  we  cannot,  without 
more  evidence,  subscribe  to  his  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
We  believe  that,  while  he  pleases  himself  with  the  idea  of 
using  gently  fermented  manure,and  thus  perhaps  gratifies  some 
old  prejudices,  he  does  in  fact  use  unfermented  manure.  The 
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mixture  of  loam  and  mud  in  the  proportions  directed  will, 
we  apprehend,  not  only  check  fermentation,  but  be  also  of 
the  farther  use  i  of  absorbing  those  soluble  portions  which 
would  otherwise  be  carried  off  by  rains  or  drain  into  the  soil 
beneath.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  loam  is  benefit 
cial  rather  from  a  mechanical  agency,  than  from  a  chymical 
action ;  we  are  not  furnished  with  the  slightest  evidence  that 
fermentation  occurs.  It  is  remarked,  p.  81,  that  "  when  green 
dung  is  laid  on  the  field  and  ploughed  in,  it  is  so  dispersed 
that  it  can  ferment  but  little  if  any,"  True,  but  this  no  is  argu- 
ment against  the  use.  of  unfennented  manure  :  we  know  from 
some  experiments  which  our  limited  means  and  time  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  make,  and  which  we  may  detail  more 
particularly  hereafter,  that  unfermented  dung,  and  even 
straw,  wet  and  broken  by  laying  in  the  hog-house,  is  decom- 
posed and  disappears  very  rapidly  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
roots  of  growing  vegetables  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  subjected  to 
the  action  of  such  roots  when  covered  in  the  ground,  it  re- 
mains a  long  time  without  suffering  any  obvious  change. 
What  peculiar  action  the  roots  of  growing  vegetables  exert, 
by  which  they  can  promote  such  changes  in  manure,  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  say,  but  such  is^  the  fact.  Chymists 
find  by  analysis  that  many  different  ingredients  enter  into 
the  composition  of  vegetable  substances  and  among  them 
charcoal  or  carbon  is  a  predominant  ingredient.  "  It  appears 
reasonable,  therefore,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  dung  should  be 
brought  to  a  carbonic  state  in  order  to  afford  food  for  .vegeta- 
bles. In  this  state  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  probably  af- 
fords the  greatest  degree  of  nutriment  to  plants.  This  af- 
fords an  argument,"  continues  he,  "in  favor  of  giving  to  dung 
a  thorough  fermentative  process  in  order  to  obtain  its  most 
nutritious  effects." — Yes.,  it  affords  an  argument  against  the 
very  practice  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  paper  to  recom- 
mend ;  it  affords  an  argument  in  favor  of  using  short  muck 
and  fire  fangeddung.  If  by  the  "carbonic  state,"  be  meant 
carbon,  and  we  know  not  what  else  it  can  mean,  the  whole 
statement  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  chymistry  and  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  the  application  of  manures.  Carbon 
is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that 
it  is  ever  received  into  the  vessels  of  plants  except  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  both  of  which  sub- 
stances are  formed  and  entirely  dissipated  by  a  "thorough 
fermentative  process."  We  are,  on  the  whole,  very  much 
pleased  with  the  practical  details  contained  is  this  paper,  and 
notwithstanding  the  author  has  committed  some  grievous 
theoretical  blunders,  we  recommend  his  method  to  the  far- 
mers of  tt lis  State,  as  one  which  will  be  profitably  employed. 
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-Rotation  ofCrops.~~ This  paper  is  the  production  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  whose  address  we  have  above  spoken. 
We  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  bestow  great  praise ; 
this  essay  is  the  most  sensible  paper  on  the  subject,  we  have 
ever  read,  and  richly  deserved  the  premium  awarded  to  it 
by  the  County  Society  in  Hillsborough.  It  deserves  the 
careful  attention-pf  every  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his 
farm  with  success  and  economy. 

I  On  the  Culture  of  Wheat. — This  is  an  useful  paper.  We  how- 
ever doubt  the  propriety,  as  a  general  practice^  of  steeping 
wheat,  or  any  other  seeds  in  saline  solutions  previous  to 
planting  them.  <  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  steeping  wheat  in  brine 
will  prevent  the  smut1; 1  seeds  which  have  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  suchsolutions  germinate  quickly,  but  it  has  been 
noticed  that  plants  growing  from  seeds  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  artificial  stimulus,  are  usually  feeble  and  sick- 
ly, and  do  not  come  td  maturity  sooner  than  those  which  have 
not  been  subjected  to  such  process,  and  that  the  product  is 
not  so  good.  If  we  would  make  a  correct  use  of  the  analo- 
gy pointed  out  by  the  writer,  between  the  young  of  our  stock, 
and  their  dams,  and  the  young  plant  and  the  seed  from  which 
it  grows,  we  should  give  more  nourishment  to,  and  bestow 
more  care  upon,the  parent  plant  producing  the  seed,  and  not 
stimulate  the  wombin  which  the  new  plant  is  produced.  The 
hints  in  this  paper,  and  the  speculations  of  Darwin  on  the 
smut  and  blight  of  wheat  can  be  easily  .brought  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  The  instructions  about  flour-making  will  be 
found  useful  in  small  mills,  but  we  conceive  them  to  be  use- 
less in  large  establishments,  and  we  challenge  any  person  to 
produce  better 'flour  than  some  made  in  New-Hampshire,  not 
four  miles  from  Connecticut  river. 

On  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn. — The  great  difference  be- 
tween American  and  European  husbandry,  arises  from  the 
cultivation  of, Indian  corn. ,  The  remarks  and  hints  in  this 
paper  are  founded  on  true  philosophical  principles ;  the  di- 
rections for  planting  this  invaluable  grain,  and  for  gathering 
seed  corn,  deserve  particular  attention.  Wood  ashes  are 
recommended  as  a  manure  for  this  grain  u  on  almost  all  soils 
and  in  all  seasons."  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  they  afford  the 
alkali  which  exists  so  abundantly  in  the  cob.  There  is  a 
method  practised  with  great  success,  which  at  the  same  time 
it  affords  this  manure,  secures  the  seed  not  only  from  the 
ravages  of  the  crow.but  also  of  the  field  mouse.  A  small  quan  • 
tity  of  tar  is  warmed  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  the  corn 
introduced  and  stirred  about  until  every  kernel  receives  a 
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slight  coating  of  tar ;  ashes  are  then  mixed  in  and  adhering 
to  every  kernel,  separate  them  one  from  the  other;  the 
corn  is  then  prepared  for  planting.  The  germination  of  the 
seed  is  said  not  to  be  retarded  in  this  way,  and  crows  and 
mice  will  not  commit  depredations  in  fields  planted  with  corn 
thus  prepared.  .»,».. 

On  the  Culture  of  English  Turnips,— This  root  is  abundant- 
ly cultivated  by  English  farmers.   Its  culture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  fallowing  ;  but,  if  it  be  not 
a  main  object  to  subdue  a  refractory  soil,  we  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  cultivating  them  as  fooa  for  stock.    The  feeders 
of  cows  near  large  towns  find  it  profitable  to  use  turnips  for 
their  stock.  The  quantity  of  milk  is  increased,  but  its  quality 
is  deteriorated  ;  it  is  rendered  thin  and  watery.    We  never 
could  perceive  the  benefit  of  raising  for  the  use  of  our  work- 
ing cattle,  our  dairy  cows,  and  our  beeves,  those  vegetables 
which  contain  only  forty  or  fifty  parts  of  nutriment;  in  one, 
thousand. ,  We  do  not  understand  why  plaister  is  employed 
for  a  turnip  crop,  unless  it  is  intended  to  plant  corn  after  it. — 
We  would  not  wish  to  undervalue  the  turnip  crop  in  regular 
rotation,  or  for  subduing  "rough  pasture,  land,"  but .  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  its  utility  in  .the  latter  case  has  been 
overrated  by  the  writer ;  and  as  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  fowls 
and  men,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  exchange  corn  for  turnips. 
In  closing  the  number  before  us,  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing our  satisfaction  in  its  perusal.   We  consider  it,  notwith- 
standing its  defects,  as  very  creditable  to  the  Board.  We 
hail  its  appearance  as  the  harbinger  of  prosperous  days  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  State;  and  while  we  heartily  bid 
the  Board  God  speed,  we  would  remind  them  that  one  fact  is 
worth  ten  thousand  specious  speculations. 

Q- 

i  .   0  i 

Jacob  B.  Moore,  ot  Concord,  has  just  published  A  GAZET- 
TEER OF  THE  STATE  OF   NeW-H AMFSHIRE.     5By  JOHN  FARMER 

and  Jacob  B.  Moore.  Embellished  with  an  accurate  Map 
of  the  State  and  several  other  engravings :  By  Abel  Bowen. 
15  moi  pp.  276.  This  work,  which  is  written  from  original 
materials,  hus  engaged  the  compilers  almost  two  years,  and 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  interesting  facts,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  view  of  the  subjects  : 

I.  A  general  view  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire,  comprehending 
the  bouncbrips  and  area  ;  divisions;  face  of  the  country;  soil  and  pro- 
ductions; climate ;  health  and  longevity  ;  mountains;  lakes  and  rivers  ; 
canals;  turnpikes  and  bridges;  geology  and  mineralogy  ;  government 
and  law5  ;  revenue  and  expenses  ;  militia  ;  population  ;  manufactures 
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^nd  commerce;  literary ,  institutions  ;  education  ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  religion;  societies;  banks;  state- house ;  penitentiary;  curios- 
ities ;  Indians,  and  history. 

II.  A  general  view  of  the  Counties,  topographical  and  historical  ; 
with  statistical  tables/exhibiting  the  number  of  meeting-houses,  6cLool- 
hbusBS,  taverns,  stores,  mills,  factories,  &c.  in  each. 
L  III.  A  general  description  of  Towns,  and  of  all  the  mountains,  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers,  &c,  comprehending  1.  A  concise  description  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  State,  in  relation  to  their  boundaries,  divisions,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  ponds,  &c.  2.  The  early  history  of  e?eh  town  ;  names  of 
the  first  settlers,  and  what  were  their  hardships  and  adventures  ;  instan- 
ces of  longevity,  or  of  great  mortality  ;  and  short  biographical  noti- 
ces of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  men.  3  A  concise  notice  of 
the  formation  of  the  first  churches  in  the  several  towns;  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  successively  ordained  as  ministers,  and  the  time 
of  their  settlement,  removal  or  death.  Also,  notices  of  permanent 
charitable  and  other  institutions,  literary  societies,  &c. 

There  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  an  accurate  Map  of  the 
State,  copied  by  permission  from  the  elegant  one  of  Mr. 
Carrigain,  and  containing  all  the  new  towns,  incorporated 
since  the  State  Map  was  published,  and  many  other  correc- 
tions. There  are  also  six  copper-plate  engravings,  exhibit- 
ing views  of  Portsmouth,  Boar's  Head  and  Hampton  Beach, 
State  House,  Dartmouth  College,  White  Mountains,  and  a 
view  of  the  Comparative  Heights  of  Mountains  in  New-PIamp- 
shire ;  andfour  wood  cuts,  representing  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains,  ,,Duston's  island,  Exeter  ,  Academy,  and  the 
Medical  College  at  Hanover,  Jn 

Medical  Premium.— The  editor  of  the  American  Medical 
Recorder,  published  at  Philadelphia,  offers  a  premium  of 
$100,  or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  causes,  nature,  mode  of  treatment,  &c.  of  epidemic  fe- 
vers— which  have,  within  a  few  years,  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  essay  will 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  four  respectable  physicians; 
and  candidates  will  address  their  communications  unsigned, 
accompanied  with  a  separate  note  containing  their  address 
and  signature,  to  James  Webster,  No.  24  South-eighth-street, 
Philadelphia,  previous  to  the  15th  of  November  next. 

Delaplaine^s  Repository,  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  country,  is  soon  to  be  recommenced.  We  hope  this 
work,  so  honorable  to  the  graphic  and  typographic  arts  of 
America,  and  to  its  literary  enterprize,  will  not  again  be  in- 
terrupted for  lack  of  patronage. 

Curious  Manuscript  The  public  has  been  not  a  little- 
amused  of  late  with  accounts  of  a  curious  manuscript  found 
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at  Detroit.  It  was  determined  that  it  was  neither  Chinese, 
Arabic  or  Syriac,  nor  French,  Spanish  or  English ;  but  what 
it  was,  no  one  could  tell.  Four  pages  being  sent  to  Gen. 
Macomb  at  Washington,-  he  submitted  them  to'  the  examina- 
tion of  the  professors  of  the  Georgetown  college ;  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Irish)  and  with  a  lew  exceptions,  a  u  truly 
classical  work."  It  appears  to  be  a  treatise  on  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  entire  book  has 
sigce  been  forwarded  to  Georgetown  for  translation. 

There  has  lately  been  published  at  Philadelphia,  "A  Par* 
ticular  Relation  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Burman. 
Empire*  In  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Joseph  Butter* 
worth.  Esq*  P.  M.  London,    By  Ann  H.  Judson. 

"  The  very  interesting  account,"  says  the  Fort  Folio,  "  of 
Major  Long's  Exploratory  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  appeared  in  London  in  three  volumes,  with  plates  and 
maps." 

Late  Paris  papers  announce  that  the  American  novels, 
The  Spy  and  The  Pioneers,  have  both  been  translated  into 
French  and  published  in  Paris.   ,       .  •  , 

Now  preparing  for  publication,  and  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  convenient,  an  edition  of  New  and  Improved  Astro* 
nomical  Tables  for  calculating  the  Longitude,  Latitude, 
Right  Ascension,  Southing,  Declination,  Rising  and  Setting, 
of  the  Sun,*  Moon,  Stars  and  Planets  ;  Moon's  Changes, 
Fulls,  and  Quarters  ;  the  Aspects  and  Appulses  of  the  Moon 
and  Planets  ;  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses*  and  the  Transits  of 
the  Eianets  Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  Sun's  disk.  The 
whole  will  be  explained  by  Examples,  and  the  reason  of 
the  rules  illustrated. — By  Dudley  Leavitt,  of  Meredith, 
N.  H.  Teacher  of  Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Among  all  the  American  Authors,  some  of  whom  have  by 
their  publications,  done  honor  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  not  one  of  them  all  has  hitherto  published  any 
thing  very  satisfactory  on  Astronomy.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  above  Tables  will  prove  to  be  as  useful  to  students 
in  Practical  Astronomy,  as  the  subject  is  sublime,  interesting 
and  pleasing. 

Messrs.  Cummings,  Hilliard  &  Co.  have  just  puolished  a 
Collection  of  the  Miscellaneous  Writings  qf  Professor  Fius* 
bie,  with  some  notices  of  his  life  and  character. 


'•The  Sun  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  any  latitude. 
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3  Dr»  Worcester's  Sermons. — We  notice  with  much  pleasure 
the  appearance  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects, 
practical  and  doctrinal,  by  Samuel  Worcester;  D.  D.  late 
senior  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  Ms.  The 
work  is  elegantly  printed,  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fame  of  its  author,  and  the  merits  of  the  bereaved 
family,  for  whose  benefit  the  work  is  published,  we  hope 
will  secure  it  an  extensive  sale. 

Waltham ;  a  Poem,  in  three  cantos,  has  just  been  publish- 
ed in  New-York. 

"Justina  ;  or  the  Will— a  domestic  story*  is  just  published 
in  2  volumes  by  Wiley,  of  New-York. 

"  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay"  an  entertaining  novel 
by  the  author  of  Lights  arid  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  -  has 
been  re-published  by  Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston. 

"  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  ;  or  the  Pringle  Family" — by  the 
author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  &c.  has  just  appeared. 

Foreign. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm  has  just  given  to  the 
world  the  9th  volume  of  its  memoirs.  It  contains  interesting 
articles  on  ancient  manuscripts,  belonging  to  public  libraries 
or  those  of  private  gentlemen. 

A  new  poem  by  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  London  on 
the  1st  of  April,  called  "  The  Age  of  Bronze," 

The  library  of  the  late  Professor  Kail,  of  Copenhagen, 
was  purchased  by  Nestler,  bookseller,  at  Hamburgh,  for  9000 
marcos  courani.  It  contained  202  books  printed  before  the 
year  1500;  1000  folio,  4000  quarto,  8000  octavo  volumes, 
together  with  50,000  medical  dissertations,  and  183  manu- 
scripts, relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Denmark. 

The  indefatigable  and  inexhaustible  writer  of  the  Waveiv 
ley  Novels — now  admitted  by  all  well-informed  persons  to  be 
Sir  Walter  Scott— has  another  work  in  the  press.  The  vol- 
umes have  already  been  printed.  Nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  plot,  or  the  time  of  the  action, — not  even  the  title,  has 
been  permitted  to  transpire.  This  secrecy  has  been  render- 
ed necessary  by  a  trick  which  was  played  in  Germany,  in 
relation  to  the  last  performance  from  the  same  pen.  It  wilt 
be  recollected,  that  that  work  was  unaccountably  delayed 
for  a  long  time  after  it  was  known  to  have  passed  through 
the  press.  An  ingenious  German  writer  seized  upon  the  title, 
and,  weaving  into  his  fabric  some  allusions  to  the  merry  and 
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profligate  reign  of  Charles,  actually  published  his  Peveril  of 
the  Peak  as  a  translation  from  the  original  work  !  , 

Opt.  Franklin's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  Cupermind  River,  and  from 
thence  in  canoes  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  upwards 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  return  of  the  Expedition  over 
land  to  Hudson's  Bay,  is  advertised  in  the  late  London 
papers  for  publication  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  4to.  with  plates; 
price  4/.  4s, 


 o  

Mr.  George  Forrest,  a  gunsmith  of  Jebburg,  has  contrived 
an  improvement  for  Percussion  Locks,  which  is  extolled  for 
its  ingenuity.  The  chief  advantage  s  of  this  invention  are  the 
great  convenience  of  being  enabled  to  supply  as  much  prim- 
ing powder  before  setting  out  on  a  day's  sport,  as  (with  a' 
double-barrelled  piece)  will  answer  for  80  discharges,  with 
scarcely  any  trouble,  otheV  than  merely  filling  the  magazine 
before  setting  out— perfect  security  from  accident,  by  explo- 
sion of  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
regular  discharges  of  the  piece. 

Printing  Presses, — The  present  is  emphatically  an  "  age 
©f  inventions."  Men,  choosing  rather  to  live  by  their  wits' 
than  by  labor,  if  they  can  make  no  improvements  in  the  for- 
mer, have  at  least  contrived  to  diminish  the  fatigues  of  the 
latter.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  pressman  groaned  at. 
a  groaning  press.  All  expedition  in  his  work  must  be  the 
result  of  severer  labor — no  aid  being  found  in  the  perfection 
of  the  machine  itself.  The  improvements  of  Mr.  Ramage 
have  been  valuable ;  and  his  presses  are  now  more  general- 
ly used  than  any  other  kind.  Since  they  came  into  use, 
many  others  have  been  invented,  some  having  higher  im- 
provements to  recommend  them  ;  but  generally  with  a  great- 
er liability  to  get  out  of  repair.  One  exception  we  must, 
make,  in  favor  of  the  Lever  Press,  manufactured  by  Wells 
of  Hartford.  It  is  in  our  opinion  superior  to  any  other  now 
in  use,  where  human  labor  only  is  employed.  From  several 
months  use  of  them,  we  feel  assured  of  their  superiority,  both 
as  to  the  neatness  of  their  operation,  and  the  comparative 
ease  of  working  them.  The  impression  is  even  and  strong;  the 
press  of  imperishable  materials — and  having,  we  conceive, 
very  little  tendency  to  get  out  of  order.    Lately,  the  aid  of 
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steam  has  been  applied  to  printing — and  we  are  told  that  an 
ingenious  mechanic  of  New-York  has  a  steam  press  in  oper- 
ation, which  will  throw  off  1500  sheets  in  an  hour,  requiring 
only  two  hands  to  feed  it !  A  power  press,  moved  by  horses, 
is  now  in  operation  at  Boston ;  and  another  is  soon  to  be 
established  in  that  city. 

Elastic  Carriage  Stats, — Mr.  Jonathan  Nichols,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  has  obtained  a  patent  lor  improved  spring  seats, 
designed  for  coaches,  waggons,  etc.  The  invention  is  sim- 
ple, but  useful — as  it  effectually  relieves  the  rider  from  jolt- 
ing and  jarring.  In  the  small  waggons  so  generally  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  improvement  would  be  highly 
beneficial. 


Settlement  of  i&eto^imprttfve* 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  completion  of  two  centuries  from  the  first  landing  at 
Pascataqua,  was  celebrated  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  21st  of 
May.  As  we  are  unable  to  gire  a  better,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  copy  the  following  animated  account  from  the 
"  New-Hampshire  Republican." 

"  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  propitiously  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  a  bright  sun  and  clear 
sky  lent  all  their  animation  to  the  brilliant  spectacle,  and 
gave  additional  .vivacity  to  a  scene  of  unusual  splendor  and 
festivity.  At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  the  citizens  and  strangers 
began  to  assemble  at  the  South  meeting-house,  and  at  half 
past  ten,  the  procession,  arranged  by  Col.  Peirce,  chief  mar- 
shal of  the  day,  moved  towards  the  North  meeting-house  in 
which  the  exercises  were  performed.  The  procession  was 
escorted  by  two  Light  Infantry  companies  under  command  of 
Maj.  Blunt  of  the  "Gilman  Blues,"  whose  detachment  deserv- 
ed and  received  much  commendation  for  its  fine  appearance 
and  correct  deportment.  The  procession  was  made  up  of 
the  Mechanic  Association,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  clergy- 
men, civil  and  military  officers,  (the  latter  in  uniform)  citi- 
zens and  masters  of  schools  with  their  scholars  ;  and  from 
its  great  extent,  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  dresses  and 
decorations,  and  the  admirable  order  and  regularity  with 
which  every  thing  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
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markable  ever  witnessed  in  this  state.  The  North  meeting- 
house is  one  of  the  largest  in  New-England — it  contains 
about  ninety  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  and  has  two  galleries. 
This  building  was  filled  throughout  when  the  exercises  com- 
menced ;  and  presented  a  brilliant  and  imposing  spectacle. 
The  wall  pews  were  crowded  with  beauty  and  fashion, — the 
broad  aisle  was  occupied  by  the  military  escort, — the  right 
centre  being  filled  with  strangers  and  citizens,  and  the  left  by 
the  different  societies  with  their  various  badges  and  decora- 
tions ;  the  upper  gallery  was  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
boys  who  made  part  of  the  procession.  After  an  appropri- 
ate prayer  by  President  Tyler,  an  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  Jr.  Esq.  of  Portsmouth.  Of  this 
performance  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  speaker  equalled 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  :  his  discourse  was  classical, 
ingenious  and  eloquent ; — containing  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  indicating  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  a  fine 
imagination  and  national  feelings. — After  a  beautiful  exordi- 
um, which  was  very  naturally  a  comparison  between  New- 
Hampshire  in  the  1 7th  and  19th  centuries, — Mr.  Haven  gave 
a  rapid  but  distinct  sketch  of  the  characters  of  our  forefath- 
ers, and  enumerated  the  circumstances  wherein  the  "mer- 
chant adventurers  of  Pascataqua"  differed  from  the  Pilgrims 
of  New-Plymouth.  He  portrayed  the  character  of  John 
Mason,  the  original  proprietor  of  New-Hampshire,  and  res- 
cued him  from  the  obloquy  with  which  the  prejudice  and  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries  had  partially  covered  him  :  the 
puritan  character  of  our  ancestors  was  next  adverted  to,  and 
their  industry,  sublime  piety  and  stern  integrity  were  elo- 
quently delineated.  The  present  character  of  the  people  pf 
New-Hampshire,  as  it  is  formed  by  their  occupations,  climate 
and  localities,  and  as  it  has  been  exhibited  by  her  distin- 
guished sons  in  war,  in  science  and  literature,  was  next  the 
fruitful  topic  of  discussion  :  and  the  orator  claimed  and  sub- 
stantiated for  his  native  state  a  place  among  the  first  for  pat- 
riotism and  intelligence ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for 
moral  and  physical  energy. 

"The  Poem,  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  Exeter,  was  a  vigorous 
and  spirited  performance  :  that  gentleman  proved  to  the  pub- 
lic, what  his  friends  have  long  known,  that  he  possesses  fine 
talents,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
country  scarcely  less  rare  than  the  possession  of  such  tal- 
ents. His  poem  was  by  turns  playful,  serious,  and  impas- 
sioned ;  he  occasionally  sported  among  the  flowers  and  scaled 
the  steeps  of  Parnassus.    Of  both  these  excellent  perform- 
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ances,  we  shall  only  say  at  present,  that  we  join  in  the  gener- 
al wish  that  they  may  be  given  to  the  public." 

Several  appropriate  Odes  written  for  the  occasion,  were 
well  sung  by  members  of  the  Handel  Society  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

"  After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen  dined  together  in  Jefferson  Hall,  which  had  been 
painted  and  put  in  order  by  the  town  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  paintings.* 

"  In  the  evening  a  very  superb  ball  was  given  at  Franklin 
Hall,  in  which  it  is  supposed  there  were  present  nearly  400 


*  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  numerous  Toasts  were  given,  accompanied  with 
several  patriotic  Songs,  written  for  the  occasion.  From  among  the  Toasts,  we  se- 
lect the  following  : — 

The  planting  of  "  Pascataquack,"  in  the  spring  of  1623,  and  the  rich  harvest 
it  has  yielded.  1 

The  heroes  of  Louisbourg — An  earnest  of  New-Hampshire  prowess. 

"Major  Sullivan  and  Capt.  Langdon" — Our  delegates  to  Congress  in '75,  who 
supplied  Bunker  hill  with  powder  from  his  Majesty's  fort  at  Pascataquack. 

The  New- Hampshire  Regiment  in '77  and  '78 — Bennington,  Stillwater  and  Sara- 
toga ;  Germantovvn  and  Monmouth. 

Our  cioil  and  religious  institutions — Monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  our 
ancestors  by  their  own  hands. 

The  first  settlers  of  New-England — May  we  think  of  none  of  their  fault3  until 
we  have  practised  all  their  virtues. 

The  cause  of  '76  all  over  the  world— -may  it  have  the  spirit  of  '76  to  defend  it. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  being  called  upon  for  a  toast,  remarked,  that  although  not 
at  home,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  entirely  as  a  stranger  ;  he  reminded 
the  company — of  what  none  had  forgotten— that  he  was  a  native  of  New-Hamp- 
shire ;  he  briefly  but  eloquently  remarked  that  this  was  the  land  of  his  birth, — of 
h«s  education  and  of  his  dearest  associations;  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  those  were  present  who  directed  his 
studies  in  youth,  and  assisted  him  with  their  counsel  in  manhood :  he  said  he  conld 
not  better  express  his  feelings  than  by  the  words  of  the  Poet : 

New-Hampshire. 

u  Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee." 

Hon.  Judge  Story  remarked,  that  although  not  a  native  of  this  state,  he  was  yet 
a  citizen  of  New-England;  and  he  adverted  to  those  circumstances  which  did 
excite  and  which  ought  to  excite  throughout  New-England  a  similarity  of  feeling 
and  sentiment,  as  they  produced  a  unity  of  interest.  He  then  called  the  attention 
of  his  auditors  to  that  country  from  which  New-England  was  settled,  and  gave, 

England — The  land  of  bur  forefathers,  and  the  land  of  their  descendants, — 
May  it  ever  enjoy  with  us,  a  common  learning,  a  common  religion,  and  a  common 
liberty. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palfrey  of  Boston.  The  two  May  Jloioers, — the  one  which 
bore  the  Pilgrims  to  New-England,  and  the  other  the  strawberry  blossom,  which 
met  the  first  settlers  of  New-Hampshire  on  the  banks  of  the  Pascataqua. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs  Of  Portsmouth.  Dr.  Belknap, — the  historian  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

By  the  Hon.  John  F.  Parrott,  president  of  the  day.  The  manners  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  settlers  of  New-Hampshire  :  Bold  in  enterprise — persevering  in  ac- 
tion—intrepid in  danger — patient  in  adversity  :  May  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  rest  on  their  descendants,  to  the  thousandth  generation. 

By  Edward  Cutts,  Jr.  Esq.  Tht  Fisheries,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
their  modern  defender. 
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ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  entirely 
covered  with  portraits  of  eminent  persons  who  flourished 
in  this  state  before  the  revolution, — the  Wentworths,  Jaf- 
freys,  Warners,  Sparhawks  and  Atkinsons  of  old  times.  Af- 
ter spending  the  evening  in  innocent  gaiety,the  company  sep- 
arated at  a  reasonable  hour ;  every  one  pleased  with  the 
transactions  of  the  day e — The  most  perfect  order  and  good 
conduct  were  manifest  in  every  particular, — there  was  no 
confusion  and  no  disappointment :  the  sentiment  was  univer- 
sal, that  every  thing  which  could  have  been  done,  was  done,  and 
every  thing  that  was  done,  was  zuell  done." 

Among  the  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  exhibited 
on  the  occasion,  were  those  of — 

John  Wentworth,  son  of  Samuel  W entworth  and  grandson 
of  Elder  William  Wentworth,  noticed  in  the  4th  No.  of  the 
Collections,  page  117.  He  was  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  and 
was  born  January  16, 1671.  Hewas  a  counsellor  from  1712 
to  1717,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1717  to  his  death, 
December  12,  1730.  Of  his  sixteen  children,  fourteen  sur- 
vived him. 

Benning  Wentworth,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  171 5,  and  afterwards  went  to  England 
and  Spain,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  in  1734,  and  was  governor  from  1741  to 
1767,  when  he  was  superseded  by  his  nephew,  John  Went- 
worth.   He  died  Oct.  14,  1770,  in  his  75th  year. 

John  Wentworth,  son  of  governor  Wentworth. 

Lady  Frances  Wentworth,  wife  of  governor  John  Went- 
worth. Her  name  before  marriage  was  Frances  Deering, 
and  from  her,  the  towns  of  Francestown  and  Deering  in 
Hillsborough  county  were  named.  Her  first  husband  was 
Theodore  Atkinson,  jr.,  whose  widow  she  remained  about  a 
fortnight.  She  then  became  the  wife  of  governor  Went- 
worth. 

Theodore  Atkinson,  son  of  Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,  of 
New-Castle,  where  he  was  born  Dec.  20,  1697.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1718  ;  was  a  counsellor  in  1734; 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  and  secretary  ot 
the  province.  He  died  Sept.  22,1779,  aged  82.  He  is 
painted  with  a  roll  in  his  hand  with  the  inscription,  "  Expen- 
ses of  Government." 

Theodore  Atkinson,  jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1734;  was  a  counsellor  and  secretary  ; 
di<-dinl769. 

Richard  Waldron,  son  of  Capt.  Richard  Waldron  and 
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grandson  of  Major  Richard  Waldron,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  at  Dover  in  1689.  His  mother  was  Eleanor 
Vaughan,  daughter  of  Maj.  William  Vaughan.  He  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1694  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1712.  He  was  a  counsellor  from  1728  for  many  years,  and 
secretary  of  the  province  to  about  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1753.  His  right  hand  is  on  the  motto,  "  Salus  pvpuli  suprt- 
ma  /ea%" 

Thomas  Westbrooke  Waldron,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  captain  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg — after- 
ward a  commissioner  at  Albany — a  counsellor  in  1782,  and 
died  in  1785. 

George  Jaffrey,  counsellor  from  1 702,  to  his  death  in  1 706. 

George  Jaffrey,  son  of  the  preceding,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1 702  ;  appointed  a  counsellor  in  1716.  He 
was  also  treasurer  of  the  province;  died  in  1749. 

George  Jaffrey,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1736  ; 
was  counsellor  in  1766;  was  also  treasurer.  He  died  in 
17 — 

Benjamin  Gambling,  judge  of  probate  and  counsellor  from 
1734.  He  was  born  in  1681  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Penhallow,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Wars  with  the  Eastern  Indians  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1702;  died  1737. 

Richard  Wibird,  son  of  Richard  Wibird,  of  Portsmouth, 
was  born  July  7,  1702 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1722.  He  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  the  port 
of  Portsmouth  in  1730,  and  counsellor  in  1739.  He  died 
1765,  aged  63. 

Thomas  Wibird,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  Oct.  1,  1707;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1728.  The  father  of  these  brothers  was  counsellor  from 
1716,  and  died  in  1732. 

Col.  William  Pepperell,  who  came  from  England  during 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  He  lived  many  years  at 
the  Isles  of  Shoals ;  afterwards  removed  to  Kittery  Point, 
where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant.  He  died  Feb. 
15,  1734. 

Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  the  Isles  of"  Shoals  ;  he  was  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisbourg,  and  for  his  services  in  that  en- 
terprize,  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  bar- 
onet, the  first  honor  of  the  kind  conferred  upon  a  native  of 
New-England.  He  was  a  counsellor  of  Mass.  32  years. 
He  died  at  Kittery,  July  6,  1759,  aged  63. 

There  were  also  portraits  of  the  mother  of  Sir  William 
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and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Newmarch,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  John  Newmarch. 

Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  a  counsellor  and  chief  justice  of 
the  province  from  1735  to  1744. 

Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  a  counsellor  of  Massachusetts,  a 
colonel  of  the  militia,  and  an  eminent  merchant.  He  was 
brother  of  Rev.  John  Sparhawk,  the  respected  minister  of 
the  first  church  in  Salem  from  Dec.  6,  1736,  to  the  30th  of 
April  1755,  the  time  of  his  death.  Col.  Sparhawk  married 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  and  died  at 
Kittery  in  1776. 

Hon.  James  Pitts  of  Boston,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1731  ;  was  many  years  a  counsellor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  died  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  father  to  the  late  Hon.  John  Pitts,  of  Tyngsbor- 
ough,  and  Samuel  Pitts,  Esq.,  of  Chelmsford. 

Col.  John  Moffatt,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth  about 
1 740  ;  his  wife  and  a  Miss  Moffatt. 

Rev.  John  Emerson,  minister  of  New-Castle,  1703;  of 
Portsmouth,  1715  ;  died  June  21,  1732.  Seeour  Collections, 
page  126,  of  the  present  volume. 

Madam  Emerson,  wife  of  the  preceding. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  (painted  1623)  son  of  Rev.  John 
Rogers  of  Dedham,  in  England,  who  died  Oct.  18,  1639, 
aged  67.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Read- 
er of  Divinity,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  14,  1555. 
Mr.  Rogers  came  to  New-England  in  Nov.  1636  ;  .settled  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.  1639  ;  died  July  2,  1655,  aged  57. 

Rev.  Samuel  Haven,  D.  D.  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1749;  ordained  minister  of  the  2d  church  in 
Portsmouth,  May  6,  1752  ;  died  March  3,  1806,  aged  79. 

Madam  Montgomery.  (Painted  in  Scotland  in  1555.)  One 
of  her  descendants  came  to  NewrEngland  and  settled  in 
Portsmouth  in  1720. 

We  were  not  aware,  until  we  saw  this  delightful  exhibi- 
tion,that  so  great  a  number  of  good  paintings  could  be  found 
in  the  state.  We  had  thought  there  prevailed  a  degree  of 
apathy  respecting  men  and  things  of  the  past,  that  could 
leave  even  the  scanty  memorials  yet  found  to  moulder  and 
perish.  Having  repeatedly  experienced  regret  in  witness- 
ing the  destruction  of  fine  paintings,  and  of  valuable  papers  ; 
we  knew  not  that  the  same  carelessness  was  not  general. 
We  were  happily  disappointed.  And  have  now  some  doubts 
whether  our  sister  states  can  present  a  richer  collection  of 
portraits  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 
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429 

Deaths  in  1802  14 
Total  No.  443, 
the  mean  number  being  22  annu- 
ally. The  amount  of  the  age6  of 
the  deceased,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  ascertained,  is  13,626  years  Sf 
7  months,  which  will  be  30  years 
and  9  months,  nearly,  as  an  av- 
erage age.  N.  B.  Those  who  sur- 
vived but  a  few  hours  are  not  in- 
cluded in  (he  average  age. 

*It  will  be  perceived  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  in  any  one 
year  was  in  1815  ;  in  this  year  the  spotted  fever  was  prevalent  in  this 
town  and  proved  very  mortal ;  the  persons  who  were  attacked  there • 
with  commonly  died  in  three  days;  and  so  alarming  was  the  distemper 
that  the  deceased  were  conveyed  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  possible  and 
frequently  buried  in  the  night  with  but  very  few  attendants. 


N.  B.  Exclusive  of  the  foregoing,  13  deaths  have  taken  place  tbis 
year,  1822. 
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JULY,  1823; 


MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  SULLIVAN. 
fO^T  We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  "Military 
journal"  of  Dr.  Thacher,  just  published  at  Boston.  Though 
most  of  the  events  he  notices  have  been  before  related  by 
different  authors,  he  has  added  some  useful  facts;  and  many 
interesting  observations  of  his  own  upon  the  great  events  of 
that  period,  to  which  with  the  sublimes!  feelings  we  revert, 
when  the  public  virtue  of  our  country  is  called  in  question 
or  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  principles 
of  our  government.  Dr.  Thacher.  presents  us  with  several 
interesting  biographical  sketches.  That  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, as  we  have  some  additional  facts  respecting  him,  and 
aome  of  his  original  papers,  we  insert  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Collections.]  . 

"General  Sullivan  has  a  claim  to  honorable  distinction 
among  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army.  Before  the 
revolution  he  had  attained  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  New-Hampshire.    But  indulging  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion for  military  glory  ,he  relinquished  the  fairest  prospects  of 
fortune  and  fame,  and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
appeared  among  the  most  ardent  patriots  and  intrepid  war- 
riors.   He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1 774  j 
but  preferring  a  military  commission,  he  was,  in  1775,  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier  general  of  the  American  army  then  at 
Cambridge,  and  soon  obtained  the  command  on  Winter  Hill* 
The  next  year  he  was  ordered  to  Canada,  and  on  the  death 
ol  General  Thomas,  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
him.  jp  The  situation  of  our  army  in  that  quarter,  Was  inex- 
pressibly distressing;  destitute  of  clothing,  dispirited  by  de- 
feat and  constant  fatigue,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
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sick  with  the  small  pox,  which  was  attended  by  an  unpre- 
cedented mortality.  By  his  great  exertions  and  judicious 
management,  he  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  army,  and 
obtained  general  applause. "  On  his  retiring  from  that  com- 
mand, July  12,  1776,  the  field  officers  thus  addressed  him. 

It  is  to  you,  Sir,  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  property  in  Canada.  It  is  to  you  we  owe  our 
safety  thus  far.  Your  humanity  will  call  forth  the  silent  tear 
and  the  grateful  ejaculation  of  the  sick.  Your  universal 
impartiality,  n  ill  force  the  applause  of  the  wearied  soldier." 
In  August,  177G,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma  jor  gen- 
eral, and  soon  after  was,  with  major  general  Lord  Sterling, 
Captured  by  the  British  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  being  paroled,  was  sent  by  General  Howe 
with  a  message  to  Congress,  after  which  he  returned  to  New» 
York.  In  September,  he  was  exchanged  for  Major  General 
Prescott.  We  next  find  him  in  command  of  the  right  divis- 
ion of  ourtroops,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Trenton,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  honorably  on  that  ever  memorable  day. 

"  In"  August,  1777,  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  or 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  he  planned  and  executed  an  expe- 
dition  against  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island.  Though  the  en- 
terprise was  conducted' witK  prudence  and  success  in  part,  it 
was  said  by  some  to  be  less  brilliant  than  might  have  been 
expected,  under  his  favorable  circumstances  ;  and  as  that 
act  was  deemed  a  bold  assumption  of  responsibility,  and  re- 
ports to  his  prejudice  being  in  circulation,  a  court  of  inquiry 
was  ordered  to  investigate  his  conduct.  The  result  was  an 
honorable  acquittal,  and  Congress  resolved  that  the  result 
so  honorable  to  General  Sullivan  is  highly  pleasing  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  be  published,  in  jus- 
tification of  that  injured  officer.  In  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  and  at  Germantown,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  Generar 
Sullivan  commanded  a  division,  and  in  the  latter  conflict  his 
two  aids  were  killed*  and  his  own  conduct  so  conspicuously 
brave,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress,, 
concludes  with  encomiums  on  the  gallantry  of  General  Sulli- 
van, and  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army,  who  acted  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  his  Excellency.  In  August,  1778^ 
General  Sullivan  was  sole  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Newport,  in  co-operation  with  the  French  fleet  un- 
der the  Count  D'Estaing.  The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette  and 
General  Greene  volunteered  their  services  on  the  occasion. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated,  in  consequence 
of  the  French  fleet  being  driven  off  by  a  violent  storm.  By 
*  his  unfortunate  event,the  enemy  were  encouraged  to  engage 
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our  army  in  battle,  in  which  they  suffered  a  repulse,  and 
■General  Sullivan  finally  effected  a  safe  retreat  tojhe  main* 
This  retreat,  so  ably  executed  without  confusion,  or  the  loss 
of  baggage  or  stores,  increased  the  military  reputation  of 
General  Sullivan,  and  redounds  to  his  honor  as  a  skilful 
commander. 

"  The  bloody  tragedy,  acted  at  Wyoming,  in  1778, had  de- 
termined the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  1779,  to  employ  a 
larg*  detachment  from  the  continental  army  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastize  the  hostile 
tribes  and  their  white  associates  and  adherents,  for  their  cru- 
el aggressions  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  command 
of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  Major  General  Sullivan, 
with  express  orders  to  destroy  their  settlements,  to  ruin  their 
crops,  and  make  such  thorough  devastations,  as  to  render 
the  country  entirely  uninhabitable  for  the  present,  and  thus 
to  compel  the  savages  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from 
our  frontiers*  General  Sullivan  had  under  his  command 
several  brigadiers  and  a  well  chosen  army,  to  which  were 
attached  a  number  of  friendly  Indian  warriors.  With  this 
force  he  penetrated  about  ninety  miles  through  a  horrid 
swampy  wilderness  and  barren  mountainous  deserts,to  Wyo- 
ming, on  the  Susquehanna  river,  thence  by  water  to  Tioga, 
and  possessed  himself  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  of  the 
savages.  During  this  hazardous  expedition,  General  Sullivan 
and  his  army  encountered  the  most  complicated  obstacles, 
requiring  the  greatest  fortitude  and  perseverance  to  surmount. 
He  explored  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  strictly  exe- 
cuted the  severe,  but  necessary  orders  he  had  received.  A 
considerable  number  of  Indians  were  slain,  some  were  cap- 
tured, their  habitations  were  burnt,  and  their  plantations  of 
corn  and  vegetables  laid  waste  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
"  Eighteen  villages,  a  number  of  detached  buildings,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  those  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  subsist- 
ence of  man,  were  utterly  destroyed.  Five  weeks  were  un- 
rdraittingly  employed  in  this  work  of  devastation."  On  his 
return  from  the  expedition,  he  and  his  army  received  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  It  is  remarked  on  this  expedition, 
.by  the  translator  of  M.  Chastellcux's  travels,  an  English- 
man then  resident  in  the  United  States,  that  the  instructions 
given  by  General  Sullivan  to  his  officers,  the  order  of  march 
he  prescribed  to  his  troops,  and  the  discipline  he  had  the 
ability  to  maintain,  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  ex* 
perienced  ancient  or  modern  generals.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  1779?  General  Sullivan,  in  consequence  of  in> 
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paired  health,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army..  Con** 
gress,in  accepting  of  his  resignation,  passed  a  resolve,  thank* 
ing  him  for  his  past  services.  His  military  talents  and  bole} 
spirit  of  enterprize  were  universally  acknowledged.  He, 
was  fond  of  display,  and  his  personal  appearance  and  digni- 
fied deportment  commanded  respect.  After  his  resignation, 
he  resumed  his  professional  pursuits  at  the  bar,  and  was 
much  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  politician  and  patriot. 
Pie  acquired  ver}'  considerable  proficiency  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world.  He 
received  from  Harvard  University,  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  from  the  University  of  Dartmouth,  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  one  of  the  Convention  who  form- 
ed the  State  Constitution  for  New-Hampshire,  was  chosen 
into  the  first  council,  and  was  afterwards  elected  chief  magis- 
trate in  that  State,  and  held  the  office  for  three  years.  In 
September,  1789,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District 
Court,  for  the  District  of  New-Hampshire,  and  continued  in 
the  office  until  his  death,  in  1795." 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

To  the  foregoing  brief  memoir  of  one  of  our  first  revolu- 
tionary worthies,  we  should  feel  happy  to  add  more  partic- 
ular notices  of  his  life  and  character.  The  world  may  al- 
ready know  his  unquestionable  merits  as  a  commander,  and 
a  politician  ;  but  it  is  not  in  public  life  alone  that  the  bright- 
est examples  of  virtue  are  exhibited.  It  is  yet  in  the  power 
of  a  distinguished  relative  of  the  deceased'  General  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  his  life — and  to  exhibit  him  to  the  world 
in  the  various  attitudes  of  private  worth.  We  trust  the  task 
will  ere  long  be  accomplished. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  loyalist  of  Portsmouth, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Canada  at  the  commencement  of 
the  struggle,  betrays  one  among  the  numerous  attempts 
inade  to  influence  the  American  commanders,  by  threats 
ond  promises.  They  were,  however,  too  ardent  to  doubt 
of  their  success ;  and  even  had  they  doubted,  no  Sullivan, 
Langdon,  Stark,  or  Scammel,  would  have  abandoned  for 
any  earthly  reward  the  cause  of  their  suffering  country. 
Letter  "from  Mr*  Livius  to  Gen.  Sullivan." 

Sir — 1  have  long  desired  to  write  my  mind  to  you,  on  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  you  j  but  the  un- 
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happy  situation  of  things  has  rendered  all  intercourse  very 
(difficult,  and  has  prevented  me.  I  now  find  a  man  is  tb  be 
gent  for  a  very  different  purpose  to  you.  By  him  I  shall  con-  " 
trive  to  get  this  letter  to  you,  a  person  having  undertaken  to 
put  it  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  designed  to  be  carried 
to  you.  You  know  me  very  well,  and  are  acquainted  with 
many  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  me  in  very 
trying  situations,that  might  perhaps  have  been  some  excuse, 
yet  I  am  sure  you  never  knew  me  guilty  of  any  ungentle- 
manly  action.  I  remind  you  of  this,  that  you  may  safely 
trust  what  I  say  to  you,  as  coming  from  a  person  who  has 
never  trifled  with  any  man.  You  know  better  than  I  do  the 
situation  of  j^our  Congress,  and  the  confusion  there  is  among 
you,  and  the  ruin  that  impends :  you  have  felt  how  unequal 
the  forces  of  your  own  people  are  to  withstand  the  power  of 
Great-Britain ;  and  for  foreign  assistance,  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  precarious  and  deceitful  it  must  be.  France  and  Spain 
know  they  cannot  embark  in  your  quarrel,  without  the  great- 
est danger  of  Great-Britain  turning  suddenly  against  and 
taking  possession  of  their  colonies,  with  so  great  a  force  al- 
ready collected  and  in  America  ;  besides  their  fears  of  rais- 
ing views  of  independence  in  their  own  colonies,  to  which 
they  are  much  disposed.  But  why  should  1  enlarge  on  this 
subject?  I  am  sure  you  know  the  futility  of  all  hopes  of  ef- 
fectual foreign  assistance,  and  that  these  hopes  have  been 
thrown  out  only,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  deluded  com- 
mon people.  You  therefore  will  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  de- 
luded by  them  The  most  you  can  expect  from  foreigners  is, 
that  they  will  help  af:  the  expense  of  your  countrymen's 
blood  and  happiness,  to  keep  up  a  dispute  that  will  ruin  you, 
and  distress  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  France 
and  Spain  that  America  should  be  independent;  but  if.it 
were  possible  you  could  entertain  any  thoughts  that  the 
hopes  of  effectual  foreign  assistance  were  well  grounded, 
you  cannot  but  know  that  such  assistance  must  now  arrive 
too  late  :  the  last  campaign  was  almost  consumed  before  the 
English  army  could  get  collected  and  in  a  position  to  act  in 
America;  but  now  the  campaign  is  just  opening,  the  whole 
army  in  the  greatest  health  and  spirits,  plentifully  provided 
with  every  thing,  most  earnest  in  the  cause,  I  do  assure  you, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  placed  so  as  to  act 
briskly  with  the  greatest  efficacy.  A  few  months  will  there- 
fore probably  decide  the  contest ;  you  must  either  fight,  or 
fly  ;  and  in  either  case,  ruin  seems  inevitable.  You  mere  the 
first  man  hi  active  rtbtllion^  and  drew  with  you  the  prov- 
ince you  live  in.  What  hope,  what  expectation  can  yon 
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have  ?  You  will  be  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  to  the  resent- 
ment and  justice  of  government,  your  family  will  be  ruined, 
and  you  must  die  with  ignominy;  or  if  you  should  be  so 
happy  as  to  escape,  you  will  drag  along  a  tedious  life  of 
poverty, misery  and  continual  apprehension  in  a  foreign  land. 
iNow,  Sullivan,  I  have  a  method  .to  propose  to  you,  if  you 
have  resolution  and  courage,  that  will  save  you  and  your 
family  and  estate  from  this  imminent  destruction ;  it  is  in 
plain  English  to  tread  back  the  steps  you  have  already 
taker.,  and  to  do  some  real  essential  service  to  your  king 
and  country,in  assisting  to  re-establish  public  tranquillity  and 
lawful  government.  You  know  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Ev- 
ery one  who  will  exert  himself  for  government  will  be  re- 
warded, and  I  do  assure  you  firmly  upon  my  honor  that  I 
am  empowered  to  engage  particularly  with  you,  that  it  shall 
"be  the  case  with  you,  if  you  will  sincerely  endeavor  to  de- 
serve your  pardon.  It  is  not  desired  of  you  to  declare  your- 
self  immediately,  nor  indeed  to  declare  yourself  at  all,  until 
you  can  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  the  province  with  you; 
in  order  to  which  you  should  as  much  as  possible,  under  dif- 
ferent pretences,  contrive  to  send  every  man  out  of  theprovr 
incc  from  whom  you  apprehend  difficulty,  and  to  keep  at 
home  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  government  or  desirous 
of  peace.  In  the  mean  while  endeavor  to  give  me  all  the 
material  intelligence  you  can  collect  (and  you  can  get  the 
best)  or  if  you  find  it  more  convenient,  you  can  convey  it  to 
.General  Burgoyne,  and  by  your  using  my  name  he  will  know 
whom  it  comes  from  without  your  mentioning  your  own 
name  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  find  you  can  do  it  with  efficacy 
and  success,  declare  yourself,  and  you  will  find  assistance 
you  very  little  expect  in  restoring  the  province  to  lawful 
government.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  undertake  this,  another 
y.  ill,  and  if  you  continue  obstinate  on  the  ground  you  are 
now  on,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  suddenly 
fail,  and  burst  under  you  like  the  springing  of  a  mine.  What 
J  recommend  to  you  is  not  only  prudent,  safe,  and  necessa- 
ry; it  is  right,  it  is  honorable.  rl  hat  you  early  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  rebellion,  is  true  ;  perhaps  you  mistook  the  pop- 
ular delusion  for  the  cause  of  your  country  (as  many  others 
<did  who  have  returned  to  their  duty)  and  you  engaged  in  it 
warmly  :  but  when  you  found  your  error,  you  earnestly  re- 
turned, you  saved  the  province  you  had  engaged  for  from 
devastation  and  ruin,  and  you  rendered  most  essential  servi- 
ces to  your  king  and  country :  for  which  I  engage  my  word 
to  you,  you  will  receive  pardon,  you  will  secure  your  estate, 
and  you  will  be  further  amply  rewarded.    Your  past  con* 
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duct  has  been  unworthy  ;  your  return  will  be  praise-worthy. 
What  is  all  this  expense  of  human  life  for  ?  these  deluges  of 
human  blood  ?  Very  probably  only  to  set  afloat  some  law- 
less despotic  tyrant  in  the  room  of  your  lawful  king.  1  con- 
ceive you  must  be  surrounded  with  embarrassments ;  you 
may  perhaps  find  difficulty  in  getting  a  letter  to  me.  Possi- 
bly the  fellow  who  carries  this  to  you  may  he  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed ;  he  thinks  indeed  he  carries  you  a  very  different  letter 
from  this,  and  J  suppose  will  be  frightened  a  good  deal  whert 
he  finds  the  change  that  has  been  put  upon  him,  and  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  the  letter  he  was  intended  to  carry — yet 
I  have  understood  he  has  a  family  here,  and  will  I  suppose 
wish  to  return,  and  knows  well  enough  it  is  in  my  power  to 
procure  him  pardon  and  reward  ;and  I  imagine  he  thinks  (as- 
I  trust  most  people  do)  that  1  am  never  forgetful  of  a  man 
who  does  any  thing  to  oblige  me.  You  will  consider  how  far 
you  may  trust  him,  how  far  it  is  prudent  to  do  it,  and  you 
can  sound  him,  and  see  whether  he  wishes  to  return,  and 
whether  he  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  if  you  think 
proper  you  may  engage  to  him  that  1  will  protect  him,  and 
reward  him  if  he  brings  me  safely  a  letter  from  you.  I  could 
say  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but  1  must  close  my 
letter,  lest  it  should  be  too  late.  Be  sincere  and  steady,  and 
give  me  an  occasion  to  show  myself 
Your  sincere  friend, 

*****  ****** 

Montreal,  2nd  June,  1777. 

This  letter  was  taken  out  of  a  canteen  with  a  false  bottom, 
by  General  Schuyler,  at  Fort  Edward,  this  1 6th  day  of  June3 
in  the  presence  of  us  the  subscribers. 

Benjamin  Hicks,  Capt. 

Henry  B.  Livingston,  Aid  de  Camp  to  Major- 

General  Schuyler. 
John  W.  Wendell,  Capt. 
John  Lansing,  junr.  Secy,  to  Major-General 

Schuyler. 

I  certify  Upon  honor  that  this  letter  was  taken  out  of  a  can* 
fceen,  which  1  delivered  to  General  Schuyler,  which  canteen 
I  received  from  Col.  Van  Dyck,  who  separated  part  of  the 
wire  from  the  false  bottom,  to  see  whether  it  was  the  canteen 
I  was  sent  for,  and  who  after  taking  out  this  letter  and  lotting, 
aut  some  rum,  returned  it  into  the  canteen  without  breaking, 
the  seals. 

Bar.  J.  V.  Walkenburgh,  Lieut. 

Jtine  16,  1777. 
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There  is  an  endorsement  on  the  back  of  the  manuscript 
from  which  this  is  copied,  in  the  hand  writing  of  General  Sul- 
livan, "  From  Mr.  Livius  to  Gen.  Sullivan." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  spirited  letters  addressed  by 
General  Sullivan  to  the  President  of  Congress,  at  the  time 
his  enemies  had  succeeded  in  influencing  a  portion  of  the 
Representatives  against  him.  Thougli  the  time  may  have 
passed  when  the  greatest  interest  on  this  subject  existed,  and 
years  have  increased  the  brightness  of  Sullivan's  fame, — yet 
his  own  account  of  his  services,  and  his  manly  appeal  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  nation,  will  be  read  with  interest  at 
all  times.  - 

Camp  on  Perkiomy,  Sept.  27,  1777,1 

Much  Esteemed  Sir, 

1  have  long  been  soliciting  for  a  court  of  enquiry  into  my 
conduct  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Island.  I  had  appli- 
ed to  the  commander  in  chief  for  one  before.  I  know  Con- 
gress had  ordered  it,  but  such  has  been  the  state  of  our  arms, 
hat  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  one,  and  know  not  when 
shall  have  it  in  my  power.  I  however  take  the  freedom 
to  transmit  Congress  copies  of  the  testimonies  1  mean  to  lay* 
before  the  court,  which  I  beg  Congress  to  peruse,  and  they 
can  be  at  no  loss  what  must  be  the  result  of  an  impartial 
court.  I  am,  however,  happy  in  the  assurance,  that  the  ev- 
idence will  remove  every  suspicion  from  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  from  the  court,  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  happy  as'to  obtain  one  ;  and  I  shall  take  the  proper 
steps  to  remove  the  effects  from  the  minds  of  Americans  at 
large.  I  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  find  what  great  evil  happened 
from  this  expedition,  unless  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  deemed 
a  fault ;  if  so,  /  think  it  will  need  but  few  resolves  of  Congress  to 
destroy  what  remains  of  it  in  our  army. 

In  this  expedition,  we  landed  on  an  island  possessed  by 
the  enemy  j  put  to  rout  six  regiments,  killed,-  wounded,  and 
made  prisoners  at  le$st  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  enemy ; 
vanquished  every  party  that  collected  against  us ;  destroyed 
them  great  quantities  of  stores  ;  took  one  vessel,  and  des- 
troyed six  ;  took  a  considerable  number  of  arms,  blankets, 
many  cattle,  horses,  &c.  ;  marched  victorious  through  the 
island,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  day,  lost  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  most  of  which  were  lost 
by  the  imprudence  of  themselves,  and  officers.    Some  few. 
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indeed,  were  lost  by  cross  accidents,  which  no  human  foro 
sight  could  have  prevented. 

•  Whether  Congress  will  take  any  steps  against  persons 
who  have  thus  scandalously  imposed  their  falsehoods  upon 
them,  1  shall  not  enquire.  I  find  it  necessary  for  me  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  do  myself  justice,  which  I  know  the  im- 
partial part  of  mankind  will  justify.  I  was  still  more  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  upon  the  vague  report  of  a  single  person, 
who  pretends  to  know  all  about  the  late  battle  of  Brandy- 
wrine,  (though  T  am  confident  he  saw  but  little  ot  it)  Congress 
should  suddenly  pass  a  resolve,  to  suspend  me  from  the  ser- 
vice, (which  resolve  was  afterwards  rescinded.)  If  the 
reputation  of  general  officers  is  thus1  to  be  sported  with,  upon 
every  vague  and  idle  report,  those  who  set  less  by  their  rep- 
utation than  myself,  must  continue  in  the  service.  Nothing 
can  be  more  mortifying  to  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  good  of  his  country  ; 
has  wasted  his  strength,  and  often  exposed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  it  ;  than  to  find  the  representatives  thereof,  in- 
stead of  bestowing  on  him  the  reward  of  his  services,  load- 
ing him  with  blame,  infamy,  and  reproach,  upon  the  false 
representations  of  a  single  person,  who  felt  as  little  of  the 
severity  of  the  engagement,  as  he  knows  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  troops,  or  that  of  the  enemy. 
I  I  enclose  Congress  the  testimony  of  those  brave  and  ex- 
perienced officers,  who,  with  me,  endured  the  hottest  of  the 
enemy's  fire. 

I  have  never  endeavored  to  establish  my  reputation  by 
my  own  pen  ;  nor  have  I,  according  to  the  modern  custom, 
employed  others  for  the  purpose  ;  neither  have  I  adopted 
the  still  more  infamous  method  of  raising  my  own  reputation 
by  destroying  that  of  others.  I  have  always  contented  my- 
self with  a  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty  with 
faithfulness  ;  but  being  constrained  to  say  something  at  this 
time  respecting  the  late  battle,  and  some  other  matters,  I 
hope  Congress  will  look  upon  it,  rather  as  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity, than  any  desire  of  making  a  merit  of  my  services. 

I  never  yet  have  pretended  that  my  disposuion  in  the  late 
battle  was  perfect;  I  knew  it  was  very  far  from  it;  but  this  I 
will  venture  to  affirm, that  it  was  the  best  which  time  would  al- 
low me  to  make.  At  half  past  two,  I  received  orders  to  march 
with  my  division,  to  join  with,  and  take  command  of  that 
and  two  others  to  oppose  the  enemy,  who  were  coming 
down  on  the  right  flank  of  our  army.  1  neither  knew  where 
the  enemy  were,nor  what  route  the  other  two  divisions  were 
to  take,  and  of  course  could  not  determine  where  I  should 
2? 
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form  a  junction  with  them.  I  began  my  march  in  a  -few  min- 
utes after  I  received  my  orders,  and  had  not  marched  a 
mile,  when  I  met  Col.  Hazen  with  his  regiment,  which  hacl 
been  stationed  at  a  ford,  three  miles  above  me,  who  inform- 
ed that  the  enemy  were  close  upon  (lis  heels,  and  that  f 
might  depend  that  the  principal  part  of  the  British  army 
were  there  ;  although  I  knew  the  report  sent  to  head-quar-. 
t'ers,  made  them  but  two  brigades.  As  I  knew  Col.  Hazen  to 
be  an  old  officer,  and  a  good  judge  of  numbers,  I  gave  ere- 
dpnee  to  his  report,  in  preference  to  the  intelligence  before 
received.  While  I  was  conversing  with  Col.  Hazen,  and  our 
troops  still  upon  the  march,  the  enemy  headed  us  in  the 
road,  about  forty  rods  from  our  advanced  guard. — I  then 
found  it  necessary  to  turn  off  to  the  right  to  form,  and  so 
got  nearer  to  the  other  two  divisions,  which  I  at  that  mo- 
ment discovered  drawn  upon  an  eminence,  both  in  the  rear, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  place  I  then  was  at.  I  ordered  Col. 
Hazen's  regiment  to  pass  a  hollow  way,  file  off  to  the  right, 
and  face,  to  cover  the  artillery.  The  enemy  seeing  this, 
did  not  press  on,  but  gave  me  time  to  form  my  division  on 
an  advantageous  height,  in  a  line  with  the  other  divisions, 
but  almost  half  a  mile  to  the  left:  I  then  rode  on  to  consult 
the  other  general  officers,  who,  upon  receiving  information 
that  the  enemy  were  endeavoring  to  out-flank  us  on  the  right, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  my  division  should  be 
brought  on  to  join  the  others,  and  that  the  whole  should  in- 
cline further  to  the  right,  to  prevent  our  being  out-flanked  ; 
but  while  my  division  was  marching  on,  and  before  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  form  to  advantage,  the  enemy  pressed 
on  with  rapidity  and  attacked  them,  which  threw  them  into 
some  kind  of  confusion.  1  had  taken  post  myself  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  the  artillery,  and  ordered  it  to  play  briskly  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  give  the  broken  troops  time 
to  rally  and  form  in  the  rear  of  where  I  was  with  the  artillery. 
I  sent  oiffour  aid-de-camps  for  this  purpose,  and  went  myself; 
but  all  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  I  form  one  party,  but  that 
which  I  had  before  formed,  ran  off,  and  even  at  times,  when' 
I,  though  on  horseback,  and  in  front  of  them,  apprehended 
no  danger.  1  then  left  them  to  be  rallied  by  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  my  aid-de-carnps ;  I  repaired  to  the  hill  where 
our  artillery  was,  which  by  this  lime  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  This  hill  commanded  both  the  right  and 
left  of  our  line,  and  if  carried  by  the  enemy,  I  knew  wculd 
instantly  bring  on  a  total  rout,  and  make  a  retreat  very  diffi- 
cult; 1  therefore  determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible,  to 
give  Lord  Sterling's  and  General  Stephen's  divisions,  which 
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'  fet' stood  firm,  as  much  assistance  from  the  artillery  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  Col.  Hazen's,  Dayton's  and  Ogden's  regi- 
ments, which  still  stood  firm  on  our  left,  the  same  advantage, 
and  to  cover  the  broken  troops  of  my  division,  and  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  rally,  and  come  to  our  assistance, 
which  some  of  them  did,  and  others  could  not  by  their  offi- 
cers be  brought  to  do  any  thing  .but  fly. — The  enemy  soon 
began  to  bend  their  principal  force  against  the  hill,  and  the 
fire  was  close  and  heavy  for  a  long  time,  and  soon  be- 
came general.  Lord  Sterling  and  General  Conway  with 
their  aid-de-camps  were  with  me  on  the  hill  and  exerted 
themselves  beyond  description  to  keep  up  the  troops.  Five 
times  did  the  enemy  drive  our  troops  irom  the  hill,  and  as 
often  was  it  regained,  and  the  summit  often  disputed  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle.  How  far  I  had  a  hand  in  this,  and 
whether  I  endured  the  hottest  of  the  enemy's  'fire,  I  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  me.  The  gen- 
eral fire  of  the  line  lasted  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  ;  fifty- 
one  minutes  of  which  the  hill  was  disputed  almost  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  General  Conway,  who  has 
s.een  much  service,  says  he  never  saw  so  close  and  severe  a 
fire.  On  the  right  where  General  Stephens  was,  it  was  long 
and  severe,  and  on  the  left  considerable.  When  we  found 
theright  and  left  oppressed  by  numbers  and  giving  way  on 
all  quarters,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hill  we  had  so 
long  contended  for^  but  not  till  we  had  almost  covered  the 
ground  between  that,  and  Birmingham  meeting-house,  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  When  I  found  that  victory 
was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent.as  much  a,s  possible,  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  de- 
feat; for  which  purpose  1  rallied  my  troops  on  every  advan- 
tageous piece  of  ground  to  retard  their  pursuit,  and  give 
them  fresh  opposition.  How  far  I  exerted  myself  in  this, 
Congress  will  readily  see  by  consulting  the  enclosed  testi- 
monies; and  thai  the  last  parties  I  assisted  to  rally  and  post 
against  them  were  between  sunset  and  dark.  By  this' means 
the  enemy  were  so  much  fat,igucd,  that  they  suffered  our 
whole  army,  with  their  artillery,  'baggage,  &c.  to  pass  off 
without  molestation,  and  without  attempting  to  pursue  us  a 
step. 

I  wish  Congress  to  consider  the  many  disadvantages  I 
labored  under  on  that  day  ;  it  is  necessary,  in  every  action, 
that  the  commanding  officer  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  number  and  situation  of  the  enemy,  the  rout  they  are 
pursuing,  the  ground  he  is  to  draw  up  his  troops  on,  as  well 
as  that  where  the  enemy  are  formed,  and  that  he  have  su£ 
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ficient  time  to  view  and  examine  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  draw  up  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract 
their  design  ;  all  of  which  were  wanting. —  We -had  intelli- 
gence only  of  two  brigades  coming  against  us,  when,  in  fact, 
itwas  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  army,  commanded 
by  General  Howe  and  Lord  Cornvvallis.  They  met  us  un- 
expectedly, and  in  order  of-  battle,  and  attacked  us  before 
we  had  time  to  form,  and  upon  ground  we  had  never  be- 
fore  seen.  Under  those  disadvantages,  and  against  those 
unequal  numbers,  we  maintained  our  ground  an  hour  and 
forty  minutes  ;  and  by  giving  fresh  opposition  on  every 
ground  that  would  admit,  we  kept  them  at  bay  from  three 
o'clock  until  after  sunset.  What  more  would  have  been  ex- 
pected from  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops  against 
the  chief  part  of  the  British  army? 

********* 

I  now  beg  Congress  to  consider  whether  my  services  in 
political  and  military  life,  have  deserved  so  ill,  as  to  render 
me  liable,  upon  vague  reports  and  private  opinions,  to  have 
my  character  stigmatized  by  resolves  against  me.  Though  I 
have  never  yet  wrote,  or  said  any  thing  in  favor  of  myself, 
I  am  compelled  for  once  to  alter  my  conduct.  My  politic- 
al character  is  well  known  in  most  parts  of  America,  and 
the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  present  dispute.  1  am  exceeding 
happy,  tha,t  in  the  military  line,  I  have  witnesses  of  all  my 
conduct.  Let  the  commander  in  chief  declare,  who  it  was 
that  supplied  cannon,  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  army, 
when  they  were  almost  destitute  at  Cambridge,  and  who 
brought  the  troops  to  guard  the  lines,  when  they  were  al- 
most deserted,  and  who  by  his  influence  prevailed  upon 
them  to  tarry  six  weeks  after  their  time  was  expired-  To 
the  officers  I  had  the  honor  to  command  on  Winter  Hill,  I 
appeal  whether  I  was  not  the  means  of  inducing  their  men  to. 
enlist  for  the  second  campaign,  and  whether  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  there,  I  did  not  cheerfully  brave  every  danger 
that  could  arise  from  thesevere  cannonade  and  bombardment 
of  the  enemy.  To  the  officers  of  the  Canada  army  let  me 
appeal  for  rhe  truth  of  my  having  found  on  my  arrival  in 
that  quarter,  a  most  miserable  army,  flying  off  by  hundreds 
and  leaving  behind  them  all  their  sick,  and  all  the  public 
stores  which  had  been  sent  into  that  quarter.  Those  1  spee- 
dily collected,  and  having  joined  my  other  forces,  made  an 
effort  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  but  the  unfortunate  ar- 
rival often  thousand  British  troops,  put  it  out  of  my  power. 
I  had  then  to  make  a  retreat  with  five  thousand  sick,  and 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  well  men,  and  to  secure. 
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the  public  stores  scattered  throughout  the  country.  This  was 
done  in  the  face  of  a  veteran  army,  commanded  by  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer.  The  sick  and  the  public  stores  were 
not  only  saved,  but  the  mills,  timber,  and  boards  were  de- 
stroyed, which  prevented  the  enemy  from  reducing  Ticon- 
deroga  to  the  same  unhappy  situation  the  last  year  which 
they  have  done  this.  How  far  1  was  active  in  conducting 
this  retreat,  which  even  our  enemies  have  applauded,  let 
the  address  of  the  worthy  officers  in  that  army  presented  at 
my  departure  from  them  declare.  In  the  attack  upon  Tren- 
ton in  December  last,  I  appeal  to  all  the  officers  in  the  three 
brigades  commanded  by  Generals  St.  Clair,  Glover,  and 
Commandt.  Sergeant,  whether  1  did  not  enter  the  town,  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  and  whether  my  disposition  was  not  the 
most  perfect  that  could  be  devised  for  carrying  the  town  and 
preventing  escapes,  and  whether,  with  my  division,  I  did  not 
carry  the  town  before  we  received  any  assistance.  To  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  the  same  officers  I  again  appeal, 
whether  1  did  not  by  my  influence  prevail  on  those  troops 
to  tarry  six  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  January,  which  in 
my  opinion  went  far  towards  saving  America  ;*and  whether, 
at  the  attack  on  Princeton,  I  was  not  in  the  front  of  my  line 
when  the  enemy  began  their  fire  upon  us,  and  whether  they 
ever  saw  me  in  the  least  endeavor  to  screen  myself  from  the 
enemy's  fire.  For  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  I  appeal  to 
Major  Wills  and  the  other  officers  who  were  with  me,  wheth- 
er any  person  could  have  exposed  himself  more,  or  made  a 
longer  resistance  with  such  an  handful  of  men,  against  so 
great  an  army. 

*       *       *  * 

It  is  an  observation  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,that  no  per- 
son can  stand  before  envy ;  and  1  am  determined  not  to  make 
the  rash  attempt.  My  reputation  and  my  freedom  1  hold 
dear.  But  if  1  lose  the  former,  the  latter  becomes  of  no 
importance.  I  thercfore,rather  than  run  the  venture  to  com- 
bat against  the  envy  of  some  malicious  officers  in  the  army, 
when  cherished  and  supported,  by  the  influence  of  their  too 
credulous  correspondents  in  Congress,  must,  as  soon  as  the 
court  of  inquiry  have  sat,  and  given  their  opinion,  beg  leave 
to  retire  from  the  army,  while  my  reputation  is  secure. 
This  will  aftbrd  me  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  my 
reputation,  and  laying  my  conduct,  with  the  evidence  of  it, 
before  the  public;  and  enable  me  to  take  the  proper  steps 

*  It  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  exertions  of  Sulli- 
van and  Stark,  that  a  re-enlistment  of  the  troops  wes  effected  at  this  perij- 
ous  juncture.— Sec  Collections  for  1822,  p.  100. 
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against  those,  who,  without  cause  or  foundation,  "have  en- 
deavored to  ruin  one,  who  has  ever  shown  himself  one  of  thg 
warmest  friends  to  American  freedom.  I  beg  Congress  will 
not  suppose  this  to  proceed  from  disaffection,  but  from 
necessity ;  that  I  may  quit  a  place,  where  I  have  more  to 
fear,  than  I  could  have  from  the  most  powerful  enemy.  If 
Congress  grants  me  liberty  to  retire,  1  shall  give  in  my  resig- 
nation to  the  commander  in  chief,  when  the  court  of  inquiry* 
have  sat,  and  given  their  judgment,  and  if  it  is  against  me, 
when  a  court  martial  gives  a'  final  judgment,  unless  that 
should  likewise  be  against  me.  But  I  cannot  think  that 
Congress,  after  examining  the  evidences,  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  result  of  either  court  must  be. 

Dear  Sir,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SULLIVAN. 

JHis  Excellency-  John  Hancock,  Esq. 

 o— — : — 

DR.  JOHN  LAMSON. 
pdjoct  Lamson  was  born  in  Exeter,  about  the  year,  1736. 
Having  acquired  a  medical  education,  he  was,  in  1757,  ap- 
pointed surgeon's  mate  in  the  New-Hampshire  regiment, 
commanded  by  Col.  Meserve  and  Lt.  Col.  Coffe.  The 
latter,  with  200  men,  was  ordered  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Col.  Munroe,  a  British  olli- . 
cer.    Dr.  Lamson  accompanied  this  detachment.    The  fortr 
was  soon  after  invested  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,- 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Montcalm.    Having  expended 
their  means  of  defence,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
They  were  allowed  the  honors  of  war ;  and,  on  engaging  not 
to  serve  against  the  French  for  eighteen  months,  were  to  be 
escorted  by  the  French  troops  to  Fort  Edward,  with  their 
private  baggage.    After  giving  up  their  arms,  the  Indians  in- 
sisted that  the  French  had  made  a  prior  agreement  with' 
them,  inconsistent  with  the  terms  they  had  granted  to  the: 
English  ;  inasmuch  as  by  the  first  contract,  the  copper  color- 
ed gentry  were  allowed  to  kill  and  plunder,  while  by  the 
sccond,their  enemies  were,  as  they  thought,  very  improperly 
exempted  from  robbery  as  well  as  murder;  and,  in  order 
to  do  themselves  right,  they  fell  upon  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans, and  stripped  and  butchered  them  at  their  pleasure. - 
Of  the  New-Hampshire  detachment,  eighty  were  killed  and 
taken.    Dr.  Lamson,  perceiving  that  those  who  resisted  the 
Ravages'  claim  to  clothing  and  other  property,  lost  not  only 
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theiY  garments,  "but  their  lives,  wisely  submitted -to  robbery, 
father  than  provoke  to  murder,  and  became  a  prisoner.  The 
Indians,  having  relieved  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  dress, 
marched  him  in  triumph  to  Continowago,  an  Indian  village 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Montreal.  He  was  adopted  into 
an  Indian  family,  and  treated  with  kindness,  excepting  wherv 
his  master  bad  taken  too  much  u  strong  water" — a  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence,  and  then  the  old  man  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  take  his  son,  (the  Doctor's)  scalp.  The  old  squaw 
Was  then  obliged  to  interfere,  and  hide  the  prisoner  till  her 
sanop's  fury  had  abated,  in  one  of  his  drunken  frolics,  com- 
ing home  in  the  evening  full  of  rum  and  full  of  wrath,  he 
be^an  his  search  for  the  Doctor,  in  order  to  offer  him  up  as 
a  sacrifice  ;  but  stumbling  over  a  pile  of  pumpkins,  which  lay 
in  his  wigwam,  he  laid  his  own  wise  head  amongst  them, 
and  there  remained  till  the  morning.  The  Doctor  being 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  life 
while  in  this  situation,  escaped  with  a  Boston  drummer,  and 
fled  to  Montreal,  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  French 
Governor  in  his  behalf.  The  Governor  was  absent,  but  his 
lady,  being  informed  of  their  rank,  took  the  Doctor  into  the 
parlor,  and  sent  the  drummer  into  the  kitchen,  where  both 
were  treated,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  with  kind 
hospitality.  On  the  Governor's  return,  Doctor  Lamson  in- 
formed him  of  his  situation  and  wishes,  and  was  told  that 
the  treasury  was  drained  of  money — that  there  were  cap- 
tives among  the  more  distant  tribes  who  were  worse  used 
than  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal — but  that  in 
about  two  months  he  might  expect  to  be  redeemed.  While 
in  conversation,  a  young  Indian  came  to  the  door  on  a  horse 
bare-back  for '  the  prisoner,  who,  according  to  the  Gover- 
nor's advice,  and  on  his  assurance  that  his  master  should  not 
punish  him  for  running  away,  mounted  behind  the  savage, 
and  departed  for  Continowago. 

The  Governor  was  mindful  of  his  promise,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  months  paid  300  livres  for  his  ransom,  and  took  him 
to  Montreal.  From  this  place  he  was  sent  to  Quebec  with 
other  prisoners,  and  there  put  into  prison  with  the  common 
soldiers;  but  upon  making  known  his  rank,  he  was  allowed 
the  liberty  of  the1  city  upon  his  parole,  till  he  was  sent  in  a 
cartel  ship  to  France;  where  he  was  exchanged  and  wont  to 
Plymouth,  England.  In  England,  he  was  exposed  to  danger 
from  a  suspicion,exeited  probably  by  the-  fluency  with  which 
he  spoke  the  French  language,  that  ho  was  an  emissary 
from  France.    To  free  himself  from  that,  imputation,  he  act 
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dressed  a  letter  to  some  person  in  authority,  stating  what  he 
was  and  what  had  been  his  misfortunes.  The  elegance  of 
his  hand  writing  and  aptness  of  his  style  attracted  attention, 
and  his  letter  was  handed  about  among  the  officers,  some  of 
whom  sought  his  acquaintance  and  introduced  him  to  Gen. 
Edward  YVolfe,  father  of  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  who  afterwards 
fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  gallantly  lighting  for  his  coun- 
try in  1759.  Gen.  Wolfe  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  de- 
portment, and  so  well  satisfied  with  his  qualifications,  that 
he  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  King's  regiment  which  he  commanded.  But,  wishing 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  made  known  his  desire  to 
his  patron,  who  caused  him  to  be  appointed  surgeon's  mate 
on  board  the  Norwich  man  of  war,  bound  to  America.  In 
this  ship  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in  less  tl^an  two  years  from 
the  time  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  again 
joined  the  New-Hampshire  regiment  in  1759.  How  long  he 
continued  in  the  service  is  unknown.  After  leaving  the  ar- 
my, he  established  himself  in  his  native  town,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  with  reputation  till 
his  death  in  Nov.  1774.  The  year  after  his  decease,  a  par- 
ty of  Canada  Indians  made  a  visit  to  Exeter,  and  immediate- 
ly inquired  for  Doctor  John.  On  being  informed  of  his 
death,  they  all  sat  down  in  silence,  apparently  feeling  that 
they  had  lost  a  friend,  and  mourning  his  loss.  They  then 
inquired  if  Doctor  John  had  any  connexions  in  Exeter,  and 
on  learning  that  he  had  a  brother,  requested  to  see  him. 
The  brother  was  unwell,  and  thus  deprived  of  an  interview 
with  those  sons  of  the  forest,  whose  love  and  fidelity  to  their 
friends  are  as  proverbial,  as  their  treachery  and  cruelty  to 
their  enemies.  Mr.  Gideon  Lamson,  the  Doctor's  brother, 
is  a  respectable  merchant  still  residing  in  Exeter. 


.  Scrap. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New* 
Hampshire  granted,  on  the  20th  June,  1 764,  300  pounds  ster- 
ling "  towards  the  restoring  the  philosophical  apparatus  of 
Harvard  College  lately  destroyed  by  fire."  Provision  being 
made  for  replacing  the  said  apparatus  by  another  hand,  the 
Province  in  General  Assembly  voted  on  the  17th  January, 
1765,  that  the  said  grant  of  money  be  applied  u  towards  re- 
pairing the  loss  of  the  Library  by  the  purchasing  $f  suitable 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Society." 


(  21t  ) 
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,  At  a  meeting  of  citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  State^ 
holden  at  Exeter,  March  13,  1823,  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  Historical  Society  for  the  State  of  New-Hampshire* 
Measures  were  accordingly  taken  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  invitations  in  behalf  of  those  persons  assembled 
were  extended  to  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  Stated 
who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  object. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  following  gentlemen  . 
attended,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Alexander  Ladd4 
Timothy  Upham,  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.,  Andrew  Peirce, 
James  Bartlett,  Charles  W.  Cutter,  Stephen  Mitchell,  John 
Kelley,  William  Smith,  Oliver  W.  B.  Peabody,  Peter  Chad- 
wick,  Hosea  Hildreth,  William  Plumer,  jun.,  Nathan  Parker, 
Charles  Burroughs,  Israel  W.  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Adams, 
Richard  Bartlett,  Asa  Freeman,  and  Jacob  B.  Moore.* 

The  necessary  officers  were  then  appointed  to  serve  until 
a  charter  of  incorporation  should  be  procured,  and  a  per- 
manent constitution  adopted. 

Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun.  was  appointed  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
praying  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  at  the  Capitol  in 
Concord,  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1823,  the  charter  of  in* 
corporation,  granted  by  the  Legislature,  was  presented,  read 
and  accepted  by  the  Society.  After  v\  inch  the  following 
Constitution  was  adopted,  as  containing  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Society. 

The  Constitution  of  'the  New-Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

1.  The  object  of  the  New-Hampshire  Historical  Society 
shall  be  to  discover,  procure,  and  preserve  whatever  may- 
relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  of  this  Stale  in  particular, 

^  *  Letters  were  received  from  Hon.  William  Plumer,  Hon.  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Parker  Noye-,  John  Farmer,  and  George  Kent,  LVj'ra.,  expressing 
a  lively  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  association,  and  arolotuzing  foi  wr#- 
avoidable  absence. 
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2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident  and  honorary 
members,  the  former  to  be  persons  residing  in  the  State  of 
New-Hampshire,  the  latter,  persons  residing  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  resident  members  shall  not  exceed  fifty  ;  the 
number  of  honorary  members  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  the  resident. 

3.  The  election  of  members  shall  be  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meetings.  No  member  shall  hereafter  be  elected  by 
less  than  six  votes  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

4.  Each  member  (honorary  members  excepted,  with 
whom  it  shall  be  optional)  shall  pay,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing next  following  his  election,  the  sum  of  five  dollars.  The 
Society  may  assess  taxes  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  each 
resident  member,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  in  one  year. 
Any  person  neglecting  to  pay  the  aforesaid  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, or  any  tax,  for  (he  term  of  two  years,  shall  cease  to 
be  a  member.  1 

5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  holden  at 
Concord  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  Other  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Society 
may  from  time  to  time  direct.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  and  in  his  absence,  of  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents, 
upon  the  application  of  three  members,  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Society,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  in  a 
newspaper  printed  in  Concord,  and  another  printed  in  Ports- 
mouth, at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  meeting. 

6.  The  officers  of  the  Society,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  by  ballot,  shall  be— a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  others  are  elected 
in  their  places  ;  provided,  that  the  first  election  of  officers 
under  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Society  may  direct. 

7.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended' at  any  annual 
meeting,  as  the  Society  shall  deem  proper,  by  the  votes  oi 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  provided,  notice  of  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  given  in  writing,  and  entered 
on  the  journal  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 
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Hon.  William  Plumer,  President. 
His  Excellency  Lev.  Woodbury,  )  Vice.pr't,ident^ 
.,   Rev.  Bennet  Iyler,  3 
George  Kent,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
John  Kelley,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 
Nathaniel  A,  Haven,  jun.  Esq.  Corresponding  Sec'ry. 
Jacob  B.  Moore,  Librarian. 
His  Excellency  Levi  Woodbury,  Hon.  William  Plumer, 
and  Hon,  Ichabod  Bartlett,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Burley's  Hall,  in 
Exeter,  on  Wednesday  the  l7jth  of  Sept.  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
in  the  forenoon.  : 


ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  certain  persons  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Whereas  the  persons  hereinafter  named  have  associated 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  such 
books  and  papers  as  may  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
State;  and  of  acquiring  and  communicating  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history,  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  produc- 
tions of  the  State  5  as  well  as  for  the  general  advancement  of 
science  and  literature  ;  and  whereas  the  object  of  their  asso- 
ciation is  of  public  utility,  and  deserves  public  encourage- 
ment :  Therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentativts,  in  General  Court  convened.  That  Ichabod  Bartlett, 
William  Plumer,  jun.  Bennet  Tyler,  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Jeremiah  TV^ason,  Richard  Bartlett,  James  Bartlett,  Jacob 
B.  Moore,  Andrew  Pcirce,  William  Smith,  jun.  and  Nathan- 
iel A.  Haven,  jun.  with  their  associates,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  admitted  members  of  said 
association,  according  to  such  by-laws  as  the  members  of 
said  association  may  establish,  be,and  they  hereby  are,creat- 
ed  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  forever  hereafter 
continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said ;  and  with  all  the  powers,  privileges  and  liabilities  in- 
cident to  corporations  of  this  nature. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation 
may  receive  and  take  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  otherwise, 
and  hold,  possess  and  enjoy,  exclusive  of  the  building  or 
buildings  which  may  b«  actually  occupied  and  used  for 
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the  safe  keeping  of  their  books,  papers  and  records,-  and  of 
their  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  mineralogy,  and  ex- 
clusive of  their  books,  papers  and  cabinets  aforesaid,  real 
and  personal  estate,  the  yearly  value  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars;  provided  always,  that  the  es- 
tate aforesaid  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  determine  at  what 
place  their  library  and  cabinets  shall  be  established  ;  at  what 
times  and  places  their  meetings  shall  be  holden  ;  and  in  what 
manner  the  members  shall  be  notified  of  such  meetings;  to 
elect  from  among  the  members  of  said  corporation  such  offi- 
cers, with  suc  h  powers  and  duties,  as  they  shall  judge  expedi- 
ent; and  also  to  ordain  and  enact  any  by-laws  for  fhe  gov- 
ernment of  said  corporation,  provided  the  same  be  not  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Ichabod 
Bartlett,  William  Smith,  jup.  and  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jun. 
or  any  two  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  said  corporation,  at  such  time  and  place,  and  may  no- 
tify the  members  of  said  association  in  such  manner,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient* 

Approved,  Jane  13,  1823. 


Jv'otices  of  tht  West  Parish,  Salisbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  church  was  gathered  in  the  west  parish,  in  Salisbury, 
Nov.  19,  1718,  consisting  of  12  male  members,  with  the 
Rev.'Joseph  Parsons,  their  pastor.  He  died  March  13,  1739, 
In  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  21st  of  his  ministry.  Dur- 
ing his  ministry,  about  300  persons  joined  the  church.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Webster,  D.  D.  August 
12,  1741.— Rev.  Dr.  Webster  died  July  18,  1  796,  in  the  78th 
year' of  his  age,  and  55th  of  his  ministry.  During  his  min- 
istry, upward  of  300  persons  joined  the  church  ;  of  which 
number,  there  were  79  joined  in  the  year  1756,  and  of  that 
number,  53  on  the  4th  day  of  January.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bcatie,  June  28,  1797.  Rev.  Andrew 
Beatie  died  March  16,  1801,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age, 
and  4th  of  his  ministry.  During  his  ministry,  6  person! 
joined  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Bakh,  Nov.  173  1802.    His  connexion  with  the  church  and 
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parish  was  dissolved  in  Feb.  181C,  in  the  14th  year  of  his 
ministry.  During  his  ministry,  6  persons  joined  the  church. 
Since  that  period,  there  has  been  no  stated  pastor. — Extract 
from  Church  Records. 

Richard  Gridley,  of  ,  was  a  captain  in  Gen.  Shirr 

ley's  first  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  disbanded  in  1749  :  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Crown  Point  fn  1756;  commanded  the  ar- 
tillery, and  was  1  chief  engineer.  In  1758,  he  joined  Lord 
Amherst  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  at  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
bourg.  Tie  was  also  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759.  March 
1,  1  773,  the  Governor  of  New-Hampshire  made  him  a  grant 
of  3000  acres  of  land.  i 

Joshua  Warner,  of  Hingham,  Mass.  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant under  Capt.  Winslow  in  the  expedition  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  1740;  and  served  also  in  the  different  wars  of  the 
country  from  1742  to  1758.  The  tract  called  Warner's 
Location,  (now  constituting  a  part  of  Chatham)  containing 
3000  acres,  was  granted  by  Gov.  Wentworth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  proclamation  of  Oct.  7,  1763,  for  re- 
warding the  meritorious  services  of  his  subjects. 

Henry  Bellows  commanded  the  British  ship  Despatch 
in  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  served  subse- 
quently in  the  wars  against  France,  and  the  Indians.  He 
was  granted  a  tract  of  5826  acres,  situated  E.  of  Conway, 
by  Gov.  Wentworth,  Nov.  13,  1772. 

It  is  stated  in  an  old  petition  to  the  legislature  of  New- 
Hampshire,  from  the  proprietors  of  IVlarlow,  that  there 
were  in  that  township  in  1772,  twenty-nine  families;  and 
eight  single  men  preparing  for  families. 

Items  extracted  from  the  Journals  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  for 
the  State  of  New- Hampshire, 

July  7,  1775<  Capt.  Timothy  Bedel  was  ordered  with  a 
company  to  the  defence  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland, 
Slc.  and  enjoined  by  all  prudent  measures  to  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  ;  also  promptly 
to  arrest  and  examine  any  persons  who  may  be  suspect- 
ed of  a  design  to  injure  the  cause  of  America,  with  dis* 
eretionary  powers  as  to  their  punishment,  &,c. 

Sept.  28.  Col.  Timothy  Walker  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Winter  Hill,  and  there  pay  the  N.  H.  troops  each  24$.  for. 
coats  promised  them,  and  12s.  for  blankets. 
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N&o.  22,  1776.  A  company  \<*f  tories  brought  jn  from 
New- York,  were  sent  28  to  Exeter,  7  to  Portsmouth,  19 
«to  Dover,  and  14  to  Amherst  gaols.  They  afterwards 
had  the  offer  of  release,  upon  procuring  satisfactory  bonds. 

Jan.  21,  1777.  Appointed  Michael  M'Clary,  of  Epsom,  a 
captain  in  Col.  ScammePs  regiment.  Same  day  appointed 
Daniel  Livermore,  of  Concord,  a  captain  in  ditto.* 

Dec.  3.  Established  a  post  route  from  Portsmouth  to  No. 
4  ;  Peter  Robinson,  post  rider;  salary  £300  per  annum,  law- 
ful. He  was  to  carry  and  return  all  letters,  &c.  once  a 
week. 

Form  of  the  oath  required  of  persons  arrested  on  suspicion  of  en- 
mity  to  their  country. 

I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear,  by  the  great  name  of  the  ev- 
erlasting God,  that  I  will  do  my  duty  as  a  good  subject  of 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire  ;  that  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  and  ability  disclose  and  make  known  to  some  officer  or 
magistrate  acting  for  and  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  some  one  of  them,  of  all  plots  and  conspiracies, 
which  I  know,  or  may  know  or  may  come  to  my  knowledge 
against  this  State  or  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any 
one  of  them,  as  independent  of  and  in  opposition  to  the 
King  of  Britain  ;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  or  indirectly 
aid,  or  assist,  advise  or  give  intelligence  to  any  person  or 
persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  said  King  of  Great 
Britain,  relative  to  his  or  their  endeavoring  to  bring  the 
United  States  or  any  one  of  them  under  the  dominion  of  the 
said  King.  And  that  1  take  this  oath  without,  any  mental  re- 
servation or  equivocation  whatsoever,  and  mean  honestly 
and  faithfully  to  perform  the  same.    So  frelp  me  GOD. 


It  is  the  fault  of  some  men,  that  they  affect  a  great  indif- 
ference to  correctness  of  speech;  and,  though  skilled  in  all 
the  intricacies  of  language,  to.  appear  like  novices  in  even 
its  first  principles.  A  late  chief-justice  of  the  Superior  Court, 
having  not  unfrequently  made  use  of  the  words  M  this  here7? 
and  M  that  there,"  for  the  simples  Ms  and  that,  a  wag  at  Do- 
ver published  during  the  session  of  the  court  afcthat  place, 
the  following  , 

Epitaph. 

fc  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ichabod  Hare,  ,  ) 

"  Who's  left 44  this  here"  worldj  and  gone  to  "that  there." 


(  223,) 
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'.A  new  geographical  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  W orcester, 
author  of  the  Universal  Gazetteer,  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  soon  be  published.  It  is  intended  to  supply  a  supposed 
want  in  the  present  mode  of  studying  geography,  being 
a  book  designed  for  popular  reading,  suitable  to  follow  the 
study  of  the  elements  of  geography  by  the  same  author. 
The  following  account,  though  not  given  as  the  title,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  design.  A  survey  ©f  the  globe,  in 
a  geographical  order,  comprizing  a  view  of  the  grand  fea- 
tures of  nature,  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  natural  curi- 
osities, principal  cities,  remarkable  edifices,  ruins,  &c.  to- 
gether with  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
nations.  The  work  will  be  contained  in  two  neat  12  mo. 
volumes,  illustrated  by  about  one  hundred  engravings. 
From  the  well  known  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Worcester, 
we  are  confident  the  work  will  meet  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion* 

An  Election  Sermon,  preached  at  Concord,  before  His  Excellen- 
cy Levi  Woodbury,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Council, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  State  of  New- 
.  Hampshire,  June  5,  1823.    By  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D. 
We  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers,  for  inserting  the 
following  extracts  from  the  interesting  Sermon  of  Dr.  Dana. 
We  shall  hereafter  give  some  notice  of  the  Sermons  preach- 
ed on  this  anniversary,  since  the  first  by  Dr.  M'Clintock, 
on  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  in  1784. 

All  restraints  on  religious  liberty  ;  all  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  ;  all  preferences  of  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another;  all  impositions,  by  the  civil  power,  of  creeds  and  lit- 
urgies, we  sincerely  deprecate.  No  enlightened  Christian,  or 
enlightened  patriot  would  wish  to  see,  in  our  favored  coun- 
try, a  religious  establishment.  It  would  corrupt  religion,  with- 
out affording  substantial  aid  to  the  state.  Nor  is  it  to  be  desir- 
ed that  such  provision  should  be  made  by  Christian  societies, 
for  the  clergy,  as  should  render  the  sacred  office  a  lure  to  am- 
bition, or  to  avarice.  The  system,  so  opposite  to  this,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  this  state,  has  had  its  influence,  it  may  be 
believed,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  clerical  profession.  Still, 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  relying  on  the  justice 
of  a  society  which  has  pledged  him  a  support,  should  be  liable  to 
be  cast/ on  the  world  ;  should  even  find  himself  a  mere  pension- 
er on  private  bounty  ;  cannot  be  favorable,  either  to  his  dignity, 
or  his  usefulness;-''  By  the  nature  of  his  office,  he  is  required  to 
declare  unwelcome  truths,  and  to  press  unwelcome  duties:  to- 


Extract  from  for.  Dana's  Sermori* 


■* 


dispense  warnings,  admonitions  and  rebukes,  without  partiality, 
and  without  fear,  to  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  best  interests  of 
his  hearers  therefore,  and  of  society  at  large,  forbid  that  he  should 
be  subjected  to  such  temptations  to  unfaithfulness,  as  no  ordinary 
degree  of  virtue  can  withstand.  Should  he  even,  by  a  rare  moral 
heroism,  combine  an  entire  independence  of  mind  with  an  extreme 
'dependence  of  circumstances  ;  still  his  influence  in  guiding  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community,  in  forming  its  taste,  and  regulating  its 
manners,  would  be  comparatively  small. — But  on  a  subject  of 
such  delicacy,  I  forbear ;  and  cheerfully  commit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  auditory." 

"  To  love  our  fellow-creatures  as  ourselves;  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  do  to  us ;  these  are  among  the  most  obvious 
dictates  of  reason  ;  and  they  constitute  the  second  precept  of 
the  great  law  of  righteousness.  Here  we  see  the  elementary 
principles,  the  essence,  of  a  morality  worthy  of  the  name — a 
morality  before  which  all  ordinary  virtue  retires  abashed,  or 
shrinks  into  deformity.  Were  this  precious,  all-comprehensive 
precept  engraven  on  every  heart,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Where  is  the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  or  the  pencil,  which  could  ad- 
equately display  the  condition  of  a  community  thus  blessed  ?  It 
would  be  a  family  of  peace  and  joy.  It  would  resemble  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  of  the  richest  tones,  of  the  most  exquisite  har- 
mony, without  a  single  discordant  string.  In  such  a  society,  what 
place  would  be  found  for  those  various  and  nameless  evils  which 
have  so  often  annihilated  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  embittered  the  woes  of  life,  and  poisoned  human 
happiness  at  its  very  fountain  ?  Where  would  be  the  wrath,  the 
malice,  the  revenge,  tearing  individual  bosoms  ?  Where  the 
jealousies,  the  suspicions,  the  alienations,  separating  friends  and 
relatives  ?  Where  the  strifes  and  contentions,  agitating  families, 
and  spreading  havock  through  neighborhoods  ?  Where  the  false- 
hoods in  narrations*  and  promises,  the  frauds  and  deceptions  in 
commerce,  the  slanders  and  detractions  of  the  social  circle,  and 
the  endless  litigations  of  courts  ?  And  where,  in  fine,  the  thefts 
and  robberies,  and  murders,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  na- 
ture, stalk  abroad  in  almost  every  community  ?" 

"  Our  fathers  were  eminently  men  of  God. "  Their  homes, 
their  kindred,  their  fathers'  sepulchres  were  as  dear  to  them,  as 
to  others.  But  dearer  to  their  hearts  was  their  Saviour,  and  his 
religion.  To  enjoy  this  religion,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  this  Saviour,  was  their  grand  object  in  quitting  their  native 
shores,  and  encountering  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  the  wilder- 
ness. A  design  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  man  !  It  encom- 
passes their  names  and  memories  with  imperishable  glory.  It 
casts  into  shade  all  those  projects  and  achievements  by  which  the 
ordinarily  great  have  purchased  immortality.  Heaven  smiled  on 
their  righteous  cause,  and  crowned  it  with  a  success  correspond- 
ent to  its  purity  and  elevation." 
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HON.  CALEB  ELLIS. 

•  Extracted  from  the  Sketch  of  his  Character  written  hy  Hon.  JEREMIAH  Smith* 
LL.  D.  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  N.  H.,  and  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Grafton  county,  at  Haverhill,  May  21,  1816.] 

"Nature  endued  him  with  a  mind  at  once  ingenious,discrim- 
inating  and  strong.  Without  education,  he  would  doubtless 
have  attracted  no  small  share  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  But  his  great 
modesty  would  probably  have  concealed  him  from  public 
notice.  Fortunately  it  was  otherwise  ordained  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  best  education  our  country  could  give.  He  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1793,  and  left  that'  distinguished 
university,  with  a  high  character,  for  learning,  morals,  and 
general  literature.  He  was  not  young  when  an  under  grad- 
uate, and  therefore  was  not  exposed  to  some  of  the  tempta- 
tions, incident  to  college  life.  But  from  what  we  know  of 
him,  we  may  venture  to  say,that  such  were  his  happy  dispo- 
sitions and  early  good  principles,  that  he  could  not  have  fail- 
ed, at  any  age,  to  have  improved  his  time,  strengthened  his 
moral  habits,  and  to  have  acquired  that  fine  edge  ot  moral 
feeling,  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  endued  by  nature,  with  caution, 
prudence  and  self-distrust;  and  1  did  not  need,'  as  was  said 
of  another  great  man,  a  native  of  the  same  town,*  4  the  smart 
of  guilt,  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly,  to 
make  him  wise.'  On  leaving  college,he  entered  immediate- 
ly on  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  a  distin- 
guished practiser,  who  now  fills  a  judicial  office  under  the 
United  States.t  It  was  to  be  expected  of  Mr.  Ellis  that  the 
three  years,  spent  in  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law, 

*  Dedham.         f  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  P 
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would  be  well  spent.  He  was  diligent  in  his  application  j 
for  he  soon  perceived,  that  he  had  entered  on  a  wide,  and 
difficult  field,  where  his  excellent  understanding,  clear  and 
discriminating  as  it  was,  and  aided  by  the  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, acquired  in  the  course  of  a  liberal  education,  would 
find  full  emploj^ment. 

"  His  health  was  never  good ;  but  his  mental  faculties 
were  clear  and  bright,  and  his  mind  ardent.  Genius  is  not 
appalled  by  difficulties  ;  it  sees  its  object,  and  suffers  no  ob- 
stacle to  retard  its  progress.  It  accomplishes  whatever  it  un- 
dertakes. 

"  Perhaps  no  student  ever  left  a  lawyer's  office,  with  a  lar- 
ger and  better  stock  of  law  knowledge.  He  commenced 
the  practice  in  this  State.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  ot  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  I  well 
recollect  his  argument  in  a  case  of  some  difficulty  and  im- 
portance, and  the  remark  of  a  gentleman*  then  at  the  head 
of  the  bar,  and  who  seldom  errs,  in  his  judgment  of  men, 
4  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  most  val- 
uable and  respectable  members  of  the  profession.'  This  sen- 
timent was  the  more  observable,  as  Mr.  Ellis  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  oratory.  Indeed  he  made  no  pretensions  to  any 
thing.  His  manner  was  modest  and  unassuming.  *It  seems, 
at  no  time,  to  have  been  his  plan  or  his  wish  to  command  a. 
large  share  of  practice.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  views  in  life.  He  studied  the  law  as  a  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  used  it  as  a  profession.  He  had  too  much 
honor  and  good  feeling,  to  turn  law  into  a  trade ;  too  much 
real  delicacy,  to  seek  employment ;  and  too  much  modesty, 
even  to  place  himself  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  to  attract  a 
great  portion  of  business. 

"  His  merits  however  could  not  remain  long  concealed. 
All  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him ;  and  his  townsmen 
elected  him  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  think,  as  early  as 
1803.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress ;  four 
or  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  this  State. — In  1811,  he  declined  a  re- 
election into  that  branch  and  was  chosen  into  the  Senate.  In 
1812  he  was  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Few  men  have  gone  through 
these  honorable  and  important  offices,  with  more  disinterest- 
ed views,  more  advantage  to  the  public,  or  credit  to  them- 
selves, than  Mr.  Ellis.  No  one  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  purity  of  his  motives  ;  and  those,  who,  on  particular  sub- 

*Hoo.  Benjamin  West,  of  Omtestown. 
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jects,  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  were  always  ready  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  general  correctness  and  soundness  of  his 
judgment. 

"  VVhen  the  new  judiciary  system  was  framed,  in  1813,  the 
best  informed  of  all  parties  named  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  office  of 
Judge  of  this  Court.  The  merit  of  the  executive  of  that 
day,  in  relation  to  his  appointment,  was,  in  concurring  with 
that  nomination.  It  is  known  to  me,  that  three  years  before, 
when  the  Executive  was  composed  of  men  differing  in  polit- 
ical sentiment,  all  would  gladly  have  united,  in  placing  him 
on  the  bench.  But  his  objections,  at  that  time,  could  not  be 
removed. — Among  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept 
the  appointment,  in  1813,  I  know,  it  was  not  the  least,  that 
he  considered  the  system  then  adopted,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  It  was  with  un- 
feigned reluctance,  however,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
embark  in  this  arduous  employment.  He  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  not  to  see  its  difficulties,  import- 
ance and  responsibility.  If  his  knowledge  had  been  less 
extensive,  his  confidence  in  himself  would  probably  have 
been  greater. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  candor  and  moderation  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  of  his  practising  on  all  occasions,  those  virtues  so 
rarely  found  in  these  degenerate  times.  The  temper,  which 
it  was  thus  his  pride  and  happiness  to  cultivate,  when  the 
example  of  so  many  would  have  excused,  if  not  justified,  a 
less  amiable  and  tolerating  spirit,was  indispensable  in  a  Judge. 
A  political  Judge  would,  of  all  others,  I  think,  be  the  worst. 
Indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  he  who 
shall  be  transferred  from  a  political  station,  to  the  bench, 
will  have  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as  much  to  learn.  It  will 
not  be  sufficient  that  he  interfere  no  more  with  politics.  He 
must  forget  all  those  arts  and  practices,  which  prevail  in  po- 
litical bodies.  He  must  learn  to  look  on  men,  as  neither  of 
his  party,  nor  of  that  of  his  opponents. — The  Judge,  whose 
death  we  deplore,  had'  in  this  respect  little  to  learn,  and  no- 
thing to  forget.  He  had  been,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  situa- 
tions, temperate,  candid  and  moderate. 

"  If  he  ever  aimed  at  popularity,  it  was  that  which  fol- 
lows, not  that  which  is  run  after;  that  popularity  which 
sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  no- 
ble ends  by  honest  means.  He  would  not  do  that  which 
his  conscience  told  him  was  wrong,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  the 
multitude,  nor  avoid  doing  what  he  thought  right,  through, 
fear  of  t  heir  displeasure.    He  was  not  an  ambitious  Judge, 
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He  loved  the  law  as  a  science,  and  was  no  doubt  ambitious 
to  be  qualified  for  his  judicial  functions.  This  is  a  praise- 
worthy ambition,  springing  up  in  every  good  mind,  and 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty.  .But  there  is  also  a  mischiev- 
ous ambition,  and  one  which  is  dangerous  to  public  virtue. 
To  this  he  was  a  stranger.  He  coveted  neither  increase  of 
wealth,  titles  or  honor.    He  was  content  with  his  lot. 

"  Mr.  Ellis  was  an  independent  and  impartial  Judge.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  tenure  by  which 
Judges  hold  their  places,  and  the  constitutional  provision  for 
their  support,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  science  of  government.  And  that  they 
secure,  as  far  as  human  institutions  can,  the  independence  of 
Judges,  and  an  upright  administration  of  the  laws.  With- 
out being  disposed  to  question  the  excellence  of  these  pro- 
visions, or  their  favorable  influence,  on  those  who  will  be 
generally  called  to  the  judicial  magistracy,  we  have  all 
known  men,  who,  without  them,  could  be  firm  and  indepen- 
dent Judges.'  There  have  been  Judges,  who  held  their  offi- 
ces during  the  pleasure  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  spurned 
alike  their  flattery  and  their  frowns. — There  is  an  inde- 
pendence which  has  its  seat  in  the  mind,  a  spirit  which  dis- 
dains to  submit  to  any  controul,  except  what  reason,  coin 
science  and  a  sense  ot  duly  impose.  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  Judge  just  taken  from  the  bench,  possessed  this 
spirit  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  mind  was  too  lofty  to  en- 
ter into  any  calculations  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  ;  neither  the  merits,  nor 
demerits  of  the  parties,  nor  their  connections,  hqwever  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  could  have  any  influence  with  him. — 
I  am  sensible  that  this  is  very  high  praise,  a  praise  which 
could  not  in  truth  be  bestowed  on  all  good  men,  nor  even  on 
all  good  Judges.  But  it  is  praise  which  Mr.  Ellis  richly 
merited. 

"There  is  another  trait  in  the  judicial  character  of  our 
departed  associate,  nearly  allied  to  that  just  mentioned, which 
must  not  be  omitted;  1  mean  his  fortitude,  firmness,  and  in- 
flexibility. It  is  Tor  the  honour  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  an' evidence  that  some  bounds  are  set  to  party  ani- 
mosities, that  a  Judge  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
incurs  no  risk  of  personal  violence.  The  temper  of  the^c 
times  would  not  bear  dictating  to  a  court  of  justice.  The 
worst  that  a  Judge  has  to  apprehend  is  the  loss  of  his  office, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  fit  for  it,  this  would  be  no  loss  to 
him  ;  it  would  rather  be' a  public,  than  a  private  loss.  He 
may  also  lay  his  account  for  a  share,  of  that  M  mendax  in- 
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famia  "  from  the  press,  which  basely  coins  facts,  and  imputes 
false  motives.  It  does  not,  however,  require  much  fortitude, 
to  pursue  the  path  of  duty  at  the  hazard  of  a  little  calumny; 
still  there  is  a  constant  call  for  firmness  in  a  Judge.  There 
is  in  some  men  a  certain  easiness  of  temper,  that  makes  jus- 
tice, and  especially  the  severity  of  justice,  which  is  .some- 
times necessary,  extremely  painful.  1  verily  believe,  that 
the  Judge,  who  orders,  like  the  parent,  who  inflicts  punish- 
ment, often  suffers  more,  than  the  culprit,  or  the  child.  What 
good  man  would  not  feel  pain,  when  his  sentence,  or  decree, 
must  necessarily  occasion  hardship,  inconvenience  and  pain 
to  others?  There  is  some  danger  that  these  feelings  may 
incline  a  Judge  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  law,  in  hard  ca- 
ses, and  cause  him  to  forget  for  a  moment,  that  justice  is 
steady,  uniform  and  inflexible,  and  that  motives  of  commis- 
seration,  from  whatever  source  they  flow,  must  not  mingle  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  W e  all  err  too  often  from  our 
ignorance,  and  our  frailties  ;  but  a  Judge  is  in  danger  of  er- 
ring from  his  very  virtues.  I  think  the  late  Judge  Ellis 
possessed  a  mind  in  this  respect  happily  tempered,  neither 
too  mild  nor  too  severe  ;  a  mind  which  could  steadily  pursue 
the  path  of  duty,  wheresoever  it  led.  He  diligently  inves- 
tigated the  rule;  of  law,  and  then  faithfully  and  firmly  ap- 
plied it  to  the  case,  regardless  of  consequences.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  many  persons,  and  especially  those  not  trained  in 
legal  habits,  can  hardly  be  induced  to  place  this  inflexibility 
among  the  number  of  judicial  virtues.  Judge  Ellis  was 
mild  and  courteous  in  his  treatment  o(  all,  but  was  a  stranger 
to  that  pliancy  of  disposition,  which  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  principle,  and  the  relaxation  ot  the  strict  rules 
of  practice,  so  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice. 

"  Judge  Elljs  was  endued  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
sensibility,  yet  from  early,  and  continued  discipline,  he  had 
obtained  the  complete  command  of  his  passions.  His  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  joined 
to  his  reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  profession,  secured  him 
from  most  of  the  evils,  wluc.h  have  just  been  mentioned,  as 
incident  to  the  oflice  he  sustained.  Hut  if,  from  any  cause, 
he  had  been  called  to  suffer,  as  much  injustice  as  any  eood 
Judge  ever  suffered,  he  would  have  been,  1  am  confident, 
but  little  affected  by  it. 

"There  was  another  trait  in  the  mind  of  this  excellent 
Judge,  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  bench.  1  mean 
the  union  of  great  readiness  of  conception  with  a  capacity 
for  deep  and  patient  investigation.    This  union  is  rarely 
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found,  and  yet  the  judicial  character  is  imperfect  without  ft* 
Quickness  of  conception,  and  as  it  were  intuitive  knowledge 
of  the  exact  state  of  the  case;  sagacity  in  detecting  chica- 
nery and  artifice  ;  a  faculty  of  seeing  into  men  ;  of  discern- 
ing when  witnesses  speak  the  truth  and  when  they  are  stu- 
dying to  evade  it ;  and  of  extracting  truth  from  unwilling  / 
witnesses;  the  capacity  of  readily  selecting  and  methodical- 
ly recapitulating  and  summing  up  the  evidence;  and  then 
stating  clearly  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  case, 
are  qualifications  in  a  Judge  of  incalculable  importance  and 
utility  in  conducting  the  business  of  a  jury  term.  The  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  such  a  Judge,  on  the  score  of  dis-  < 
patch  alone,  is  great,  both  to  the  public,  and  to  suitors.  When 
the  cause  has  been  tried  by  the  jury,  questions  of  law  aris- 
ing at  the  trial,  may  be  examined  and  considered  afterwards, 
with  little  additional  expense  to  the  parties  ;  and  here  the 
Judge  can  scarcely  be  too  patient,  in  hearing,  or  spend  too 
much  time  in  weighing  and  considering.  I  have  not  often 
been  present  when  the  late  Judge  Ellis  has  been  occupied  in 
the  trial  of  jury  causes.  But  from  my  intimate  acquaintance* 
with  the  powers  of  his  mind  for  many  years,  and  from  the 
cases  stated  by  him,  as  well  as  from  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  all  the  bar,  I  cannot  but  consider  him  as  having  been 
eminently  qualified  for  the  business  of  a  jury  term. 

"  His  associates,  at  the  law  term,  (I  can  venture  to  speak 
for  both,)  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  his  logical  precis- 
ion, of  his  skill  in  the  intricate  science  of  special  pleading, 
and  of  his  talent  for  deep  and  critical  investigation  of  ques- 
tions of  law.  When  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  express,  in 
public,  the  grounds  of  his  own  judgment,  or  that  of  the 
court,  all  capable  of  judging  have  been  delighted  with  the 
accurate,  correct  and  even  polished  style  of  his  composition. 

"  If  there  was  any  thing  for  the  critic  to  condemn  in  the 
texture  of  his  mind,  or  in  his  reasoning,  it  was,  that  he  had 
too  much  ingenuity  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  at  all  times, 
to  juries,  and  that  his  reasoning  sometimes  appeared  to  bor- 
der on  refinement. 

"  We  have  always  found  him  at  the  law  term,  as  ready  to 
correct  the  errors  and  mistakes,  which  he  might  have  fallen 
into,in  the  trial  of  causes,  as  any  of  the  bench;  more  ready 
to  correct  his  own,  than  the  errors  of  others ;  a  rare  instance 
of  candour,  and  worthy  of  all  imitation.  To  a  letter  from 
me,  just  before  the  last  law  term,  proposing,on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  to  spare  him  the  labour  of  attending 
through  the  whole  circuit,  he  answered, 1  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  investigate  many  of  the  questions  saved;  but. 
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that  he  was  anxious  to  attend  those  courts,  at  leasf  where  he 
had  presided  at  the  jury  term,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  correcting  his  own  errors.' — So  ready  is  a 
candid  mind,  to  magnify  instead  of  palliating  its  own  mis- 
takes. 

w  I  am  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  regularity  and 
diligence,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  both  before 
and  after  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  How  far  this  may 
have  contributed  to  hasten  his  death,  cannot  certainly  be 
known.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  had  considerable  influence, 
and  that  his  valuable  life  might  have  been  longer  spared,  if 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  spare  himself  more.  * 

"  I  could  easily  enlarge  on  the  qualifications  and  judicial 
virtues  of  this  good  man.  The  subject  affords  a  sort  of  mel- 
ancholy satisfaction.  But  I  forbear  •,  indeed  I  know  not 
where  to  end.  In  reviewing  what  I  have  just  delivered,  I 
am  myself  struck  with  the  reflection,  which  did  not  occur  to 
me  as  I  went  along,  that  I  have  ascribed  to  my  departed 
friend  almost  every  virtue  and  quality,  which  go  to  form 
the  perfect  Judge.  And  yet  I  would  not  say  that  he  was 
perfect;  doubtless  he  had  failings  and  imperfections,  but 
they  were  few  in  number,  and  such  as  detracted  little  from 
his  judicial  merits. 

u  The  qualities,  I  have  enumerated,  he  certainly  posses- 
sed, but  in  different  measures  and  degrees.  Quickness  and 
correctness  of  conception,  fairness,  purity  and  firmness  of 
mind,  I  consider  as  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character. 
They  are  all  judicial  virtues. 

" 1  have  omitted  to  speak  of  his  truth,  his  spotless  integri- 
ty, his  enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  his  regard  for  the 
institutions  of  religion  and  morality,  his  perfect  purity  of 
heart,  his  delicate  and  scrupulous  sense  of  honour  and  hon- 
esty. These  are  qualities  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  man 
in  common  with  many  other  men,  and  in  common,  I  hope, 
with  many  of  the  liberal  profession  of  the  law,  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

"  In  this  feeble  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  great  loss,  it  has  lately  sustained,  (to  me  an  irre- 
parable loss,)  my  mind  has  been  constantly  impressed  with 
the  image  of  the  man.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  he  is  no 
more  ;  that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  scenes  where  1  havt* 
been  accustomed  to  act  with  him  ;  that  he  is  now  alike  insen- 
sible to  our  praise,  or  our  censure.  I  would  not  wound  his 
pure  spirit  by  indiscriminate  praise,  but  his  character  now 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  of  him  as 
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he  was.  He  has  lived  long  enough  for  himself,  and  his  ex- 
ample cannot  fail  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect  on  those 
who  survive  him.  His  friends  will  cherish  his  memory  long 
after  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  worth,  shall  be  no  longer  re- 
membered, and  when  the  speaker  himself  shall  be  forgot- 
ten." 

REV.  SAMUEL  WHITING. 

.  .•  .     (i  .  ipi 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Whiting 
of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born 
Nov.  20,  1597.  His  father  was  a  person  of  good  repute,the 
eldest  son  of  many  brethren,  and  sustained  the  offices  of 
mayor  and  alderman  of  that  place.  The  subject  of  this  no- 
tice received  a  learned  education,  first  at  Boston- school,  then 
at  Emanuel  college  in  the  university  of ,  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  companion  in  his  education,  the  afterwards 
distinguished  Anthony  Tuckney,  D.D.,  master  of  St.  John's 
college.  After  his  removal  from  Cambridge,  he  became  the 
chaplain  to  SirNathaniel  Bacon  and  Sir  Roger  Townsend,with 
whom  he  continued  three  years.  He  next  removed  to  Lynn, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  remained  three  years  as 
a  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Price.  The  happiness  which  he 
enjoyed  in  this  connection  was  interrupted  by  complaints 
made  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  for  his  non-conformity  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church.  He  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  high  commission  court,but  before  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance, King  James,  the  First,  died,,  and  "  so  his  trouble 
at  this  time  was  diverted."  After  leaving  Lynn,  he  "  exer- 
cised his  ministry "  several  years  at  Skirbick,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  from  that  place,  it  is  presumed,  came  to  New-Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  Boston,  May  26,  1636.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  that  "  the  ecclesiastical  sharks  drove 
this  Whiting  over  the  Atlantic  sea  into  the  American  strand." 
After  remaining  a  short  time  with  his.  kinsman,  Allerton 
Hough,  of  Boston,  afterwards  one  of  the  assistants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor,  with  which 
office  he  was  invested  in  1636.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a  learned 
divine.  He  was  accurate  in  Hebrew,  and  wrote  Latin  with 
elegance.  He  gave  an  oration  in  Latin  at  one  of  the  com- 
mencements at  Harvard  college.  He  was  author  of  several 
publications,  the  largest  of  which  was  "  Abraham  inter- 
ceding for  Sodom,"  a  volume  of  sermons,  published  in  1666. 
His  character  is  drawn  at  considerable  length  by  Dr. Mather. 
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The  most  important  parts  we  will  give.  "  He  was  no  less  a 
man  of  temper  than  of  learning.  The  peculiar  sweetness 
and  goodness  of  his  temper,  must  be  an  esstntial  stroke  in 
his  character.  He  was  wonderfully  happy,  in  his  meek,  his 
composed,  his  peaceable  disposition.  And  his  meekness  of 
wisdom  out-shone  all  his  other  attainments  in  learning;  for 
there  is  no  human  literature  so  hardly  attained,  as  the  discre- 
tion of  a  man  to  regulate  his  anger.  His  very  countenance  had 
an  amiable  smile  continually  sweetening  of  it.  And  his  face 
herein  was  but  the  true  image  of  his  mind,  which,  like  the 
upper  regions,  was  marvellously  free  from  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion. In  prosperity,  he  was  not  much  elated ;  in  adversity, 
he  was  not  much  dejected  :  under  provocations,  he  would 
scorn  to  be  provoked."  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Mather's  account 
of  Mr.  Whiting,  there  is  a  poem  of  ninety-four  lines  written 
by  B.  Tompson,  of  Roxbury,  the  New-England  poet.  After 
the  most  exuberant  praises  bestowed  on  Mr.  Whiting,  "of 
whom  both  Englands  may  with  reason  boast,"  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds— 

"  Nations  for  men  of  lesser  worth  have  strove 
"  To  have  the  fame,  and  in  transports  of  love 
"  Built  templesy  or  fixM  statues  of  pure  gold, 
"  And  their  vast  worth  to  after  ages  told." 

Mr.  Whiting  had  nine  children.  By  his  first  wife  he  hap! 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  died  in  England.  The 
daughter  married  Mr.  Thomas  Weld  of  Roxbury.  His 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  St.  John,  daughter  of  Oliver  St. 
John  of  Bedfordshire,  of  an  honorable  family^  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lord. St.  John  of  Bletso.  Three  of  his  sons  by  this 
marriage  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  were  respect- 
able ministers  of  the  gospel :  Samuel  graduated  in  1653 ;  or- 
dained at  Billerica,  Nov.  11,  1663;  died  Feb.  28,1713. 
John  graduated  in  1657  ;  was  intended  for  a  physician,  but 
became  a  preacher,  went  to  England,  preached  at  Butter- 
wich,  then  at  Leverton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  died. 
Joseph  graduated  1661  ;  assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry  at 
Lj^nn,  afterwards  removed  to  Southampton  on  Long-Island, 
and  was  living  after  1698. 

Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  died  Dec.  11,  1679,  aged 
82.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whiting,  his  wife,  died  March  3,  16^77. 
aged  72.* 

*  Lynn  Records. 
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The  following  historical  sketches  of  Ihe  first  churches  and  minis- 
ters in  New-Hampshire,  wore  written  by  a  gentleman  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  state,  and  originally  appeared  in  the 
Concord  Observer.  They  form,  perhaps,  the  best  written  history 
,  which  has  yet  appeared,  of  the  early  religious  establishments  in  New- 
Hampshire.]  : 

Memoranda:   Relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  New- 
Hampshire* 

The  Pilgrims  had  been  more  than  two  years  at  Plymouth, 
before  the  settlement  of  New-Hampshire  was  commenced. 
In  the  spring  of  1623,  the  Company  of  Laconia  attempted  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  here  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
sent  over  Edward  and  William  Hilton  of  London,  David 
Thompson  of  Scotland,  and  their  companions,  who  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  meeting-house 
erected  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  any  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  New-Hampshire,  for  about  ten  years,  after  its  settle- 
ment. In  1633,  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  Dover  neck, 
and  well  fortified  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
William  Leverich,  '  a  worthy  and  able  Puritan  minister,1  was 
engaged  as  a  preacher.  But  he  continued  there  only  a  short 
time,  and  finding  the  adventurers  and  people  cither  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  him,  removed  to  Plymouth  colony,  and 
was  settled  at  Sandwich.  After  his  departure,  one  Burdett, 
who  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England,  and  left  that  coun- 
try disgusted,  as  he  pretended,  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
English  church,  made  his  appearance  at  Dover.  He  was  a 
man  of  plausible  manners,  and  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people.  After  preaching  to  them  some  time,  he  became  de- 
sirous to  govern  them ;  intrigued  against  Wiggin  their  gover- 
nor, and  was  elected  in  his  place.  He  was  an  ambitious, 
lewd,  and  bad  man.  He  disliked  the  strictness  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches,  more  than  the  corruptions  of  that  which  he 
had  forsaken;  and  while  at  Dover,  corresponded  with  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  representing  the  principal  men  in  these  colonies 
as  *  hypocrites  and  traitors.  His  true  character  could  not 
long  be  concealed.  His  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop 
was  discovered,  his  lewdness  detected,  and  he  fled  to  the 
District  of  Maine  in  1638,  and  thence,  in  1640,  to  England^ 
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where  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  royalists,  and  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  church  at  Exeter  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  gathered 
in  New-Hampshire.  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  in  1629,  had 
purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  around  the  Squa-m- 
scot,  and  engaged  to  make  a  settlement  thereon  within  ten 
years.  Having  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
antinomianism,  he  with  eight  of  his  brethren,  obtained  dis- 
mission from  the  church  in  Boston,  formed  themselves  into 
a  church,  and  removed  to  Exeter  in  1638.  He  continued 
there  till  1642,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  undey 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright 
soon  after  removed,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  Wells  in 
Maine.  The  original  commission  for  surveying  that  town 
was  issued  by  Thomas  Gorges  in  July  1643,  and  directed  to 
"Mr.  John  Wheelwright,  minister  oi  God's  word,"  and  two 
others.  He  spent  about  four  years  in  Wells,  when  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hampton,  in  this  State,  as  col- 
league with  Mr.  Dalton,  where  he  remained  about  ten  years, 
and  then  went  to  England.  He  was  in  favor  with  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  whose  contemporary  he  was  in  the  University. 
The  Protector,  upon  Wheelwright's  being  presented,  said  that 
uhe  could  remember  the  time  when  he  was  more  afraid  of 
meeting  Wheelwright  at  foot  ball  than  he  had  since  been  of 
meeting  an  army  in  the  field  ;  for  he  was  infallibly  sure  of 
being  tript  up  by  him."  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  returned  to  New  England  and  settled  at  Salis- 
bury, Massachusetts,  where  he  died  suddenly  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  Nov.  15,  1679,  being  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
the  oldest  minister  in  the  colony.  Doctor  Cotton  Mather 
said  of  him  that  u  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  unspotted  mor- 
als and  unblemished  reputation,"  and  that  "his  wrorst  enemies 
never  looked  on  him  as  chargeable  with  the  least  ill  prac- 
tices." He  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England  before  he 
came  to  America.  He  lied  from  persecution  in  his  native 
land,  and  met  it  in  the  wilderness.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety  and  talents  :  but  he  was  a  man,  and  therefore 
liable  to  err.  The  common  effect  of  persecution  is  not  to 
convince  men  of  the  right,  but  to  confirm  ihem  in  the  wrong;. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  became  sensible  that  he  had  erred,  and 
acknowledged  it.  The  Massachusetts  government  restored 
him  to  the  freedom  of  the  colony.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter 
with  most  men  truly  to  forgive  the  man  whom  they  have  in- 
jured. Mi*.  Wheelwright  was  not  regarded  with  that  respect 
and  esteem  which  he  appears  to  have  deserved.    His  de- 
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scendants  were  respectable.  His  son,  grand-son,  and  great- 
grand-son  were  of  the  council  for  the  Province. .  His  sister- 
in-law,  the  celebrated  Ann  Hutchinson,  was  also  banished 
from  Massachusetts,  for  antinomianism,  and  in  her  wander- 
ings was  killed,  with  all  her  family  excepting  one  daughter, 
by  the  Indians. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Exeter  church  was  organized, 
the  town  of  Hampton  was  settled,  and  a  church  gathered,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelor  was  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Bachelor  had  a  high  reputation  among  his  people  for  uncom- 
mon sanctity,  and  when  charged  with  unchastity,  though  the 
accusation  was  supported  by  two  witnesses.,  it  gained  so  little 
credit  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed  as  unfounded*  But. 
Mr.  Bachelor  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  the  church  did  \ 
and  though  he  had  failings,  and  great  ones,  he  had  too  much 
conscience  and  too  much  honor  to  allow  the  imputation  of  per- 
jury to  rest  on  the  innocent.  He  humbly  confessed  his  fault, 
and  was  forgiven  ;  but  was  dismissed  from  the  pulpit.  This 
was  in  1G41.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  had  so  far  regain- 
ed his  reputation,  that  the  church  in  Exeter,  upon  Mr. 
Wheelwright's  departure,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  settle 
with  them  in  the  ministry.  The  General  Court,  however, 
interposed  and  prevented  it. 

Rev.  Timothy  Dalton  was  settled  at  Hampton,  as  colleague 
with  Mr.  Bachelor,  in  1639.  He  was  a  man  of  good  repu- 
tation as  a  minister  and  peace-maker.  In  1640,  he,  with 
Simon  Bradstreet,  Esq.  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hugh  Peters,  the  minister  of  Salem,  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  inquire  into  the  difficulties 
at  Dover,  and  effect  a  reconciliation.  They  travelled  there 
on  foot,  and  accomplished  their  object.  Mr.  Dalton  contin- 
ued in  the  ministry  at  Hampton  till  his  death  in  1661. 

No  church  was  formed  in  Dover  till  1639.  Captain  Un- 
derbill, upon  the  expulsion  of  Burdett,  was  chosen  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  town.  He  had  been  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  antinomianism,  and  contempt  of  court.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  of  bad  character,  and  had  given  but  little  evidence 
of  religion,  other  than  a  public  profession  of  it,  and  an  argu- 
ment to  convince  the  church  in  Boston  that  he  obtained  as- 
surance while  taking  a  comfortable  pipe  of  the  "  good  crea- 
ture, tobacco."  On  his  assuming  the  government  at  Dover, 
he  introduced  Hanserd  Knollys,  an  antinomian  Baptist,  to 
the  ministry;  and  procured  a  church  to  be  gathered.  Knol- 
lys busied  himself  in  political  affairs,  and  in  calumniating  the 
Massachusetts  settlers  to  their  friends  in  England  ;  for  which, 
on  being  called  to  account,  he  made  a  public  confession 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  people  in  Boston,  lu 
1640,  Thomas  Larkham,  who  had  been  a  minister  in  England, 
and  was  a  zealous  churchman,  came  to  Dover,  and  raised 
a  party  against  Knollys.  The  town  became  a  theatre  ot" 
riots  ;  fines,  excommunications,  and  personal  assaults,  ensued  ; 
till  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  interfered,  and  the  tumult 
subsided.  Knollys  was  soon  dismifesed,  on  account  of  un- 
chastity,  (a  crime  for  which  his  patron  Underbill  had  been 
excommunicated,)  and  returned  to  England  where  he  contin- 
ued to  preach  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  non-conformity. 
Pie  died,  Sept.  19,  1691,  at  the  age  of  93,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  "  a  good  man  in  a  good  old  age."  Larkham  tarried  at 
Dover  about  two  years,  when,  following  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  their  lewdness,  he  also  returned  to  England  ; 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Tavistock,  in  Devon  ;  was  eject- 
ed for  non-conformity,  in  1660;  and  died  in  1669,  aged  68  ; 
having  acquired,,  in  England,  the  reputation  of  "  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  sincerity." 

The  people  of  Dover  appear  to  have  been  weary  of  irreg- 
ular preachers,  by  whom  they  had  suffered  so  much ;  and 
after  Larkham's  departure,  they  applied  to  Massachusetts  for 
a  minister.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Court,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Maud,  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England  was 
settled  there  in  1642;  and  he  was  the  first  regularly  settled 
minister  in  that  town.  His  salary  was  50/.  per  annum  and 
the  use  ofa  dwelling  house.  The  people  were  called  togeth- 
er for  public  worship  on  the  sabbath  by  beat  of  drum.  In 
1651,  the  town  raised  100/.  to  pay  two  ministers,  one  at  the 
neck  and  one  at  Oyster  river,  now  Durham.  Mr.  Maud  con- 
tinued at  Dover  till  his  death  in  1655.  "  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition,  qualities 
much  wanting  in  all  his  predecessors." 

Exeter  was  without  a  minister  from  1643  to  1650,  when 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Dudley  was  settled  in  that  place.  His  sal- 
ary was  40/.  but  was  raised  in  1657  to  50/.,  he  having 
then  recently  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Portsmouth 
on  a  salary  of  "  four  score  pounds  a  year,"  which  he 
declined.  He  was  a  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley, 
and  was  born  in  England  about  1606.  "He  was 
a  person  of  good  capacity  and  learning, "  and  had 
neither  the  intolerant  spirit  of  his  father,  nor  the  am- 
bitious mind  of  his  brother  Joseph,  who  was  afterwards 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New-Hampshire;  but 
probably  enjoyed  more  of  peace  and  quietness  in  his  hum- 
ble sphere,  than  they  experienced  in  the  chair  of  State.  He 
was  occasionally  engaged  in  public  business ;  and  was  some- 
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limes  employed  by  the  town  as  its  agent  to  the  General  Court, 
before  any  deputy  or  representative  was  elected.  He  died 
in  1683,  and  was  probably  interred  in  the  burial  ground  west 
of  the  road  from  the  court-house  to  New-Market,  which  has 
for  many  years  past  been  improved  as  a  pasture,  or  for  til- 
lage; the  ancient  monuments  having  been  broken  down,  and 
probably  converted  to  what  was  considered  valuable  purpos- 
es ;  as  a  neighbor  to  the  ground  informed  an  inquirer  thai 
"  tliey  made  most  excellent  whet-stones."  Mr.  Dudley  left 
seven  sons  and  at  least  five  daughters,  whose  descendants  are 
numerous  in  this  State  and  Maine. 

The  Rev.  John  Reyner  was  settled  at  Dover,  in  1657,  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Maud's  ministry.  His  ' 
salary  in  1658  was  120/.,  and  a  house  was  given  him  in  1659. 
He  had  been  a  minister  in  England,  came  to  this  country 
about  1636,  and  settled  at  Plymouth  ;  where  he  continued  to 
Nov.  1654  ;  and  then  left  the  place,  "to  the  great  grief  and 
loss  of  the  people."  "He  was  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit, 
sound  in  the  truth,  imrcproachable  in  life  and  conversation, 
richly  accomplished  in  such  gifts  and  graces  as  were  befit- 
ting his  place  and  calling,  wise,  faithful,  grave,  sober,  a  lover 
of  good  men,  not  greedy  of  the  matters  of  the  world,  armed 
with  much  faith,  patience,  meekness, mixed  with  much  cour- 
age in  the  cause  of  God,  an  able,  faithful,  and  laborious 
preacher  of  the  gospel  and  a  wise  orderer  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  and  had  an  excellent  talent  of  training  up  chil- 
dren in  a  catechetical  way,  in  the  grounds  of  the  christian 
religion."    He  died  April  3,  1669. 

In  1660,  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton  was  settled  in  ihe  ministry 
at  Hampton,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Dalton,who  died  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  son  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ministers  of  New-England,  and  a 
brother  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth.  He  was  born  in 
August,  1633,  while  his  parents  were  on  their  voyage  to  this 
country.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1651, 
and  was  the  first  minister  in  this  State  who  was  educated  at 
that  College,  or  in  this  country.  He  was  a  thorough  schol- 
lar,  an  able  preacher,  and  in  sentiment  with  his  venerable 
father,  who  said,  by  way  of  excuse  for  his  nocturnal  studies, 
that  "  he  loved  to  sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  piece  of  Calvin 
before  he  went  to  sleep."  Governor  Cranfield,  after  impris- 
oning the  Rev.  Mr.  Bloody,  of  Portsmouth,  for  refusing  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  him  according  to  the  liturgy, 
sent  word  to  Mr.  Cotton,  that  "  when  he  had  prepared  his 
soul  he  would  come  and  demand  the  sacrament  of  him, 
as  he  had  done  at  Portsmouth."    Mr.  Cotton,  fearing  that 
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the  Governor  might  come  before  his  soul  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  ordinance,  retired  to  Boston,  and  there  remain- 
ed till  Cranfield  left .  the  Province,  when  he  returned  to  his 
people,  and  died  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  53. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1670,  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  During  that 
time  there  had  been  seven  ministers  settled  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Reyncr  of  Dover  died  in  1669,  so  that  two  only, 
Mr.  Dudley  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Cotton  of  Hampton,  remain- 
ed in  the  ministry. 

[To  he  continued.] 


Rev.  Hugh  Adams,  of  Durham. — An  esteemed  friend  at 
Portsmouth  has  placed  in  our  hands  some  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers, and  among  others,  several  letters,  &c.  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Waldron,  Secre- 
tary under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Belcher.  We  shall 
publish  two  or  three  of  these,  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  exhib- 
iting some  traits  of  a  man  of  many  peculiarities  and  some 
note  in  his  day.  It  may  be  proper  to  prefix  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Adams,  furnished  by  an  intelligent  correspondent.* 

A  church  at  Oyster  river,  (now  Durham,)  was  gathered 
March  26,  171 8,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Adams,  who  had  preached 
a  year  or  two  in  that  place,  and  now  became  its  minister. — 
Although  he  met  with  no  little  difficulty  from  the  people  of 
the  town,  who  were  not  at  all  remarkable  for  their  harmony 
and  love  of  order,  he  continued  there  in  the  ministry  until 
1750,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1696.  A  very  curious  petition  of  his  to  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  in  1738,  complaining  of  the  delin- 
quency and  trespasses  of  his  parishioners,  is  preserved  in 
Belknap's  History  of  New-Hampshire.  In  this  petition,  Mr. 
Adams  represents  Durham  "  as  an  Achan  in  the  camp  ;  and 
as  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  in  the  days  of  king  David ;  and  as 
Jonah  in  the  ship  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Province.'" 
And  he  prays,  not  only  for  justice  to  himself,  but  that  a  neg- 
lect to  pay  a  minister,  may  be  made  penal,  and  presentable 


*  The  author  of  "  Memoranda,"  commenced  page  234. 
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by  the  grand  jury,  as  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  principal  reason  why  the  people  of  that  Province 
had  been  "  proportionably  spared  from  the  throat  pestilence, 
and  other  impoverishing  more  than  New-Hampshire."  Hie 
old  gentleman  appears  to  have  had  singular  notions  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  prayers;  and  among  other  things  which  he  had 
accomplished  by  prayer,  he  informs  the  Assembly  that,  be- 
ing provoked  by  the  injustice  of  his  people,  and  their  rob- 
bing him  of  the  50/.  addition  to  his  salary,  he  prayed  while 
it  was  yet  more  than  three  months  to  the  harvest,  that  "  it 
might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  for  three  months  after;" 
when  some  of  his  friendly  brethren  prevailed  upon  him,  and 
he  "appointed  and  conscientiously  sanctified  a  church  fast' 
from  evening  to  evening  and  abstained  three  meals  fromeaf- 
ing,  drinking,  and  smoaking  any  thing,"  and  the  Lord,  he 
says,  was  pleased  to  hear,  and  granted  such  plentiful  and 
warm  rains  as  to  produce  "  a  considerable  harvest ;  so  as 
was  then  remarkable."  He  concludes  his  ,  petition  by  im- 
portunately asking  for  justice,  and  expressing  his  firm  be- 
lief that,  after  he  had  obtained  it,  God  will  be  entreated  for 
the  land  in  New-Hampshire.  What  impression  his  petition 
made  upon  the  Assembly,  or  what  answer  it  received,  is  not 
recorded. 

The  Petition  of  Hugh  Adams,  J\Iinistcr  at  Durham. 
Mai.  ii.  7.  Luk,  x.  16. 

Durham,  May  3,  1738. 

Honourable  Sir. 

This  is  to  request  the  favour  of  His  Excellency  and  Your 
Honour,  That  my  nomination  of  two  persons  for  commis- 
sioners of  the  peace,  may  be  granted  ;  Namely :  for  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Drew  in  the  town  of  Durham,  and  for  Captain  Edward 
Hall  in  the  parish  of  New-Market  of  Exeter;  Each  of  which 
persons,in  many  years  observation,  I  judge  in  my  conscience 
for  said  office,  of  each  people,  is  the  best  qualified,  accord- 
ing to  those  sacred  characters,  in  Exod.  xviii.  21.  Acts  vi.\3. 
Being  each  of  them  able  in  estate  and  understanding  in 
the  law,  in  writing  a  good  hand,  Fearing  GOD  above  the 
most  of  his  neighbors,  A  man  of  truth,  hating  covetcous- 
ness,  Of  an  honest  report,  competently  full  of  the  HOLY 
SPIRIT  and  wisdom;  Having  the  best  rule  of  government 
over  his  own  spirit,  appetites,  and  passions,  humble,  meek, 
modest,  courteous ;  and  resolute  in  his  duty ;  and  willing 
therein  to  be  admonished;  And  likewise  exemplary  in 
Church  communion  and  attendance  in  the  other  ordinances 
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of  the  gospel  OF  CHRIST  THE  PRINCE  of  the  Kings  of 
-the  earth,  as  in  Rev.  i.  5.  The  said  town  and  parish,  be- 
ing (too  long  time)  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
sadly  grown  exceedingly  vicious,  disorderly,  and  unruly, 
especially  on  every  publick  day  and  night  following;  For 
want  of  such  an  overseer  in  said  authority,  to  see  the  good 
laws  of  this  Province  for  regulation  of  such  disorders  duly 
prosecuted:  Which  might  be  (with  A  DIVINE  BLESS- 
ING on  the  consciencious  endeavours  of  such  a  ruler  among 
them)  much  for  the  reformation  of  each  (otherwise  lawless) 
people.  Col.  D  in  our  Town  being  now  doting,  super- 
annuated, selfish,  covetous,  and  partial,  utterly  unquali- 
fied for  such  an  office  any  longer  ;  being  grown  so  old  and 
foolish,  that  he  will  be  no  more  admonished :  As  contempti- 
bly characterized,  in  Eccle.  iv.  13. 

Which  (that  THE  NAME  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 
may  be  GLORIFIED  in  them,  as  in  II.  Thess.  i.  12:  And 
the  people's  welfare  may  be  promoted)  is  the  earnest  ,peti- 
.tion  of  a  sincere  Minister  OF  CHRIST. 

HUGH  ADAMS. 


A  DECLARATIVE  AGREEMENT  

Made  and  confirmed  by  Hugh  Adams,  Clerks.  Minister  of 
CHRIST,  and  Pastor  of  HIS  Church  at  Durham,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  New-Hampshire  in  JVeio  England. 

To's  Excellency  the  Governour,  and  their  Honours  of  ;his 
Majesty's  Council,  which  may  legally  constitute  and  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  Equity,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Ju- 
.  \y  next,  by  adjournment  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  May, 

.  ;  1738.    For  determining  the  case  of  said  Minister  Appel- 

,    lrmt,  already  passed  through  the  other  two  Courts  of  the 

;     tLaW.    .  Q,  .    ,  ,'-.,:;! 

Is  as  followeth,  viz. 
Forasmuch,  as  the  most  Holy  and  Righteous  Patriarch  Jo- 
seph (under  the  infallible  inspiration  of  THE  HOLY- 
GHOST)  made  it  a  law  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  Fifth  part,  as  it's  written  in  Gen.  xlvii.  26;  i.  e.  as 
I  am  fully  perswaded  in  my  own  mind  and  conscience  that 
when  any  King's  Representatives  in  his  Court  of  Equity,  do 
and  shall  judge  any  case  >  therein  according  to  good  con- 
science :  The  Fifth  part  of  the  sum  justly  granted  in  their 
decisive  judgment :  Should  be  thus  distributively  remunera- 
ted.   As  in  this  case  appealed  for,  of  1858/.    The  5th  part 
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whereof  is  37.1/.  12.9;' 1  Whereof  the  71/.  126'.  for  defraying 
all  the  charges  of  the  three  Courts,  Attorneys  and. other  of- 
ficers' fees :  The  remainder  300/.  thus  to  be  distributed.  200/. 
to  the  Governpur  or  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  100/. 
•  pounds,  40/.  pounds  thereof  to  the  Honourable  Secretary; 
and  20/.  to  each  of  the  three  Councillors  (that  are  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  five)  which  may  equitably  judge  in  said  case. 
Col.  Walton  by  affinity  beeing  related  to  the  case  doubly  on 
the  appellee  side,  being  justly  exceptionable  to  me.  And 
George  Jaffrey  and  Joshua  Pierce,  Esquires,  disaffected  from 
any  favour  towards  me,  (as  I  perceive) ;  Since  my  subscri- 
bing as  one  of  the  Ministers  of  this  Province  aforesaid,  for 
Governour  Belcher's  continuance  in  the  government  thereof 
the  Chief:  The  three  other  remaining  of  the  Council  impar- 
tially to  be  judges  in  my  case  at  said  Court, .  being  (if  I'm 

rightly  informM)  r- Odiorn,  Esquire,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 

Sherburn,  Esquire,  and  Captn.  EUice  Huske,,  Esquire,  to  be 
each  of  their  Honour's  ensured  with  the  said  20/.,  for  Grat- 
ification when  Concurring  in  their  judgment  of  the  sum 
total  of  said  case,  and  all  the  just  oost  for  said  appellant. 
And  not  as  a  bribe,  is  intended  any  part  of  said  Fifth  ;  But  a 
just  tribute,  For  Equitable  judgment  as  required  by  the  Su- 
preme JUDGE,  As  written  in  Rom.  xiii.  4,  6.  And  upon  con- 
dition of  such  a  grant  in  the  judgment  of  said  Court  of  con- 
science; That  the  said,  appellant  may  have  the  reasonable 
liberty,  of  directing  the  Sherriff  in  levying  the  execution  of 
the  Equitable  judgment,  Upon  the  most  blameable  and  able 
persons  (or  their  estates)  which  have  wilfully  and  unjustly 
occasioned  such  prosecution  of  said  case;  and  that  the  inno- 
cent; khereirrmay'  suffer  no  wrong. 

To  the.  which  agreement  abovesaid,  I,  the  said  Hugh  Ad- 
ams, Appellant,  For  My  Self,  My  Heires,  Executors,  Admin- 
istrators, And  certain  Attorneys;  Do  hereby  promise,  grant 
and  agree,  unto  each  of  the  said  Court  of  Equity,  as  above 
expressly  specified,  His  Heires  and  Assigns  each  said  sum 
respectively;  as  soon  as  possible  (after  the  so  just  recovery 
thereof,  As  so  sacredly  warranted  in  said  Rom.  xiii.  4,)  To 
[Be  then  faithfully  paid  unto  him  or  his  order  without  fraud  or 
i delay ,Hn  each. full  sum  as  appropriately  signified.  As  wit- 
mess  my  own  Hand  and  Seal,  on  Tuesday,  May  the  third,  in 
ahe  eleventh  year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
-the  second  -^Annoque  DOM1MI,  1733. 

;  :  .  HUGH  ADAMS.  % 

-    Signed,  sealed,  &  delivered,  !  i  ,  roritf 
ih        •  in -the  presence  of  \\ 
Stephen  Glasier,  and  Eliphalet  Dariiell. 
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P.  S.  This  Instrument  is  referr'cr  to  your  Honour's  wis- 
dom, for  the  communication  of  the  contents  thereof,  only  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  to  each  of  the  said  three 
Councillors,  so  far  as  may  concern  either  of  them.  But  to 
be  conceal'd  prudently  from  every  other  living  person. 
Which  gratuity,  if  either  of  them  decline  from  acceptance 
thereof  in  my  favour;  And  nevertheless  concurr  in  i  the  full 
judgment  of  my  honest  case :  Then  the  said  sum  respect- 
ively is  hereby  transferr'd  to  your  Honour's  'propriety,  for 
recompencing  your  late  favour  to  me,  and  in  such  a  meas- 
ure towards  recompencing  your  loss  by  lire.  As  assigned 
by  the  said  Appellant.  HUGH  ADAMS. 


The  First  Church  in  Plymouth.  In  the  formation  of  the 
first  church  in  Plymouth,  which  was  the  first  in  New-Eng- 
land, a  constitution  was  adopted,  called  the  covenant.  This 
instrument  was  very  simple  in  its  design  and  language,  ex- 
pressing their  obligations  and  renewed  engagements  to  their 
Maker  and  to  each  other.  New  members  acknowledged 
the  Covenant,  and  promised  to  act  in  conformity  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  gospel.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Plymouth  church  for  175  years.  In  1795,  Rev.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  then  past.r,  in  concurrence  with  the  church,  introdu- 
ced a  creed,  which  has  been  in  use  till  the  present  t  year. 
In  July,  at  a  church  meeting,  it  was  voted  nem.  con.  to  make 
no  farther  use  of  the  creed,  but  to  adhere  to  their  first  love. 

Old  Colony  Memorial. 


In  Sept.  1798,  a  malignant  fever  prevailed  at  Portsmouth ; 
53  died,  and  4l  recovered  of  those  who  were  attacked  by 
it.  During  the  same  time,  52  died  of  various  other  disor- 
ders. This  season  a  most  destroying  fever  prevailed  in 
Philadelphia  and  New- York,  hundreds  dying  in  a  week. 
Deaths  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8  to  Oct.  3,  2773;  whole  num- 
ber in  1798 — 3146!  In  1793,  during  the  same  time,  there 
died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  1847;  whole  number 
in  1793,  3952.  In  this  year,  about  l-4th  of  the  inhabitants 
removed  ;  while  in  1798,  nearly  7-8ths  abandoned  the  city. 

A  meeting-house  in  Boscawen  was  burnt  Feb.  7,  1798,  by 
an  incendiary. 

The  brick  market-house  at  Portsmouth,  was  built  in  1800. 

A  violent  tornado  passed  over  Reading,  Ms.  in  June,  1800, 
demolishing  houses,  barns,  &c.  but  fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost. 
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LONGEVITY. 

Of  all  the  complaints  made -by  man,  against  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  world,  there  are  but  few 
that  have  been  more  general  than  those  respecting  the  brev- 
ity of  human  life,  ■  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  except  the  an: 
tedeluvian,  of  which  we  know  little,  men  have  exclaimed 
that  their  days  have  been  few  and  evil.  Though  they  have  dis- 
covered strong  attachments  to  life,  and  much  anxiety  to  pro- 
long it,  they  have  neglected  the  means  requisite  to  attain 
the  object.  Of  the  vast  number  of  books  annually  printed, 
more  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art 
to  destroy,  than  to  preserve  life.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  we  are  not  better  furnished  with  more  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  those  who  have  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  their  parentage,  diet,  regimen,  exercise  and 
occupation.  A  work  of  this  kind,  well  executed  and  ex- 
tending to  the  great  variety  of  cases  which  have  occurred, 
would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  principal  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  long  life. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  for  several  years,  1  have  no- 
ted the  name,  residence,  and  age  of  old  persons  who  have 
died  in  the  United  Stales.  My  list  as  to  the  number  is  in- 
complete, and  for  want  of  information  will  always  remain 
so.  It  includes  only  those  who  were  ninety  years  of  age 
and  upwards  ;  the  whole  number  is  2080,  one  of  whom  liv- 
ed to  the  advanced  age  of  150  years.  Of  this  number,1023 
were  men,  and  105,7  women.  The  smallest  number  died  in 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  August,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  January,  February  and  March — in  January  nearly 
four  times  as  many  as  in  June. 

I  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  state  with 
precision  the  various  causes  which  promote  or  retard  lon- 
gevity. I  will,  however,  express  some  facts  and  my  opin- 
ion upon  some  of  them,  and  leave  the  subject  to  those 
whose  profession  and  business  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

Long  life  does  not  depend  upon  any  particular  climate  or 
region  of  the  globe,  though  some  are  more  favorable  to  il 
than  others.  The  human  constitution  is  adapted  to  all  cli- 
mates ;  and  instances  of  longevity  have  occurred  in  every 
country  where  men  have  lived.    In  this  respect  man  is  un- 
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like  some  other  species  of  animals,  who  can  live  only  in 
particular  latitudes. 

Men  usually  live  longer  in  the  country  than  the  city. 
The  air,  exercise  and  modes  of  living  in  the  country  are 
better  suited  to  their  nature,  than  in  cities  crowded  with  a 
dense  population.  Of  the  instances  of  longevity  which  I 
have  met  with,  particularly  those  who  have  lived  more  than 
a  century,  a  large  majority  of  them  removed  from  the  place 
of  their  nativity  and  lived  in  other  places. 

Longevity  is  in  a  great  measure  hereditary.  Healthy, 
long-lived  parents  would,  I  think,  usually  transmit  long  life 
to  their  children,  if  they  would  avoid  gross  errors.  To  this 
rule  there  are  but  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  I  could  cite  nu- 
merous cases  in  support  of  it.  I  will  mention  only  two  that 
have  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  one  is  that 
of  a  man  who  had  twelve  children  by  one  wife  :  the  ages  of 
all  his  children,  though  one  of  them  is  still  living,  averages 
more  than  seventy-three  years.  The  other  is  a  family  of! 
seven  children,  one  of  whom  is  also  alive,  whose  average 
age  exceeds  eighty  years.  But  as  to  the  children  of  un- 
healthy parents,  I  have  known  three  successive  generations 
descended  from  one  family,  whose  average  age  was  less 
than  thirty-four  years. 

Early  rising  contributes  much  to  long  life  ;  many  of  those 
who  lived  long  practised  it,  and  found  the  morning  air  in- 
vigorating and  healthy.  Early  rising  not  only  tends  to  pro- 
tract the  number  of  our  years,  but  it  increases  the  length  of 
each  :  for  every  hour  we  sleep  more  than  is  necessary  is  so 
much  time  deducted  from  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  is  worse 
than  lost. 

Labor  and  exercise  have  a  natural  tendency  to  prolong 
human  life.  Man  was  formed  for  action  ;  and  much  of  his 
happiness  consists  in  performing  it.  He  who  is  inured  to 
robust  exercise  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  imparts 
vigor  and  health  to  his  constitution.  It  is  in  this  class  of 
people  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  aged  people  are 
found.  Few  men  who  spend  their  time  in  ease  and  indo- 
lence live  to  old  age,  whilst  many  who  perform  much  labor, 
bear  great  fatigue,  and  suffer  many  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions, live  long  ;  but  severe  fatigue  in  early  life  too  often  sub- 
jects man  to  premature  disease  and  death. 

The  ills  of  poverty  are  less  fatal  to  human  life  than 
the  dainties  and  luxury  of  wealth.  There  are  more  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  rich,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, who  live  to  be  old. 

Temperance  has  a  natural  and  powerful  tendency  to  pro- 
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long  the  life  of  man.  An  immoderate  use  of  ardent  and 
vinous  liquors  extinguishes  life  ;  but  small  potions  of  it  ta- 
ken at  particular  times  and  seasons  is  a  cordial,  which  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  tp  the  system.  Early  intemper- 
ance usually  terminates  in  death  before  the  man  is  fifty  j 
and,  indeed,  excessive  pleasures  of  every  kind  in  early  life  / 
are  peculiarly  fatal.  Hard-drinkers,  though  they  commence 
the  practice  in  middle-life  seldom  attain  old  age  ;  the  few 
instances,  that  have  existed  to  the  contrary,  but  serve  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

Temperance  in  diet  and  regimen  is  necessary  lo  preserve 
long  life.  Plain,  homely  repasts,  ate  only  when  appetite  or 
hunger  dictates,  are  vastly  preferable  to  all  others.  I  have 
known  gluttons  exclaim  with  horror  and  indignation  against 
drunkards  and  tipplers  ;  and  yet  gluttony  is  as  fatal  to  life 
as  inebriety.  The  victims  of  gluttony  are  more  numerous 
than  people  imagine  ;  and  it  is  an  evil  which  those  who  wish 
for  long  life  should  studiously  avoid.  Gluttons  live  for  the 
sako  of  eating — and  their  "  belly  is  their  God." 

An  easy,  mild,  and  quiet  temper  prolongs  life ;  but  a 
peevish,  fretful,  and  irritable  disposition  destroys  it.  Many 
who  have  exceeded  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  were  re- 
markable for  the  mildness  of  their  temper. 

Men  of  all  professions,  and  of  most,  though  not  all  occu- 
pations, have  lived  long.  The  neglect  of  exercise  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  error  which  sedentary  persons  commit. 
It  should  be  an  object  with  them  not  only  to  increase  their 
exercise,  but  to  devise  such  as  will  directly  promote  their 
own  interest  and  that  of  others.  They  would  then  have 
more  than  one  mqtive  to  perform  it,  and  of  course  would  do 
it  more  effectually.  Those  w  hose  time  is  devoted  to  labor  up- 
on lead,  tin,  and  some  other  minerals  are  of  all  occupations 
engaged  in  that  the  most  unfavorable  to  health  and  long  life. 

Of  literary  and  professional  men,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, and  mechanics,  there  appear  to  be  fewer,  in  proportion 
to  their  relative  numbers,  who  have  attained  longevity,  than 
of  the  other  classes  in  society. 

For  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is  inci- 
dent, the  herbs  and  roots  of  our  country  afford  a  safer  and 
more  efficient  remedy,  than  the  drugs  of  the  apothecary. 
Many  of  those  who  lived  longest  were  least  acquainted  with 
physicians;  nature  and  time,  good  nursing  and  attention- 
relieved  them  from  their  complaints.  But  those  who  con- 
vert their  bodies  into  medicine,  chests,  seldom  enjoy  health,  or 
live  to  old  age.  1  C1NC1NNATUS. 
July  18,  1823. 
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ZLittvut®  Jicticm  . 

Solomon  Soutiiwick,  Esq.  of  Albany,,  proposes  to  publish 
a  poem  to  be  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  Poverty"  the  price 
not  to  exceed  50  cents.  Mr.  S.  has  long  been  known  as  a 
writer  of  considerable  merit;  and  we  hope  he  will  receive 
extensive  patronage.  The  poor  should  subscribe,  for  pre- 
sent comfort ;  and  the'  rich  also,  for  they  know  not  how  soon 
they  may  want  some  consolation  of  the  kind. 


United  States  Law  Journal  and  Civilian's  Magazine.— - 
The  fourth  No.  of  this  valuable  miscellany  is  just  received  ; 
and  contains  among  other  things  a  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  N.  H.  Reports.  The  review  is  quite  favorable  to  the 
work,  and  the  principal  fault  to  be  discovered,  is  similar  to 
that  urged  by  the  writer  against  some  cases  in  the  Reports, 
that  is : — it  is  too  long — occupying  no  less  than  26  close  pa- 
ges.   The  reviewer  says — 

"  With  the  exception  of  being  now  and  then  a  little  too 
long,  the  cases  contained  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  well 
reported  ;  the  statements  of  facts  ate  clear  and.  concise ; 
the  arguments  of  counsel  are  sparingly  given;  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  contain  a  great  deal,  of  good  sense,  and 
strong  reasoning;  and  what  especially. recommends  them'tb 
us,  they  are  wholly  free  from  all  affectation  and  parade  of 
learning.  The  judges  of  New-Hampshire  appear  to  be 
straight  forward  business  men,  and  are  contented  with  the 
possession  ot  knowledge,  without  idly  and  ostentatiously 
displaying  it,  upon  occasions  which  do  not  call  for  it,  and 
where  it  can  be  of  no  possible  use." 

v  !  The.  reviewer  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  few  errors 
he  conceives  to  be  embraced,  in  the  work  ;  though  he  cor- 
dially assents  to  most  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the 
*  court.  These  are  contained  in  the  cases  Thompson  vs.  Ward. 
and  Peirce  et  al.  vs.  Roioe ;  the  reviewer  thinks  the  former 
would  not  be  good  law  in  England ;  and  this  is  admitted  by 
the  court.  But  Judge  :  Bell  founds  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  upon  former  practice  and  immemorial  usage  in  this 
State.  Of  the  latter,  the  reviewer  holds  that  compound  in- 
terest is  not  legal,  though  contracted  for.  That  case,  if  we 
understand  it,  does  not  decide  the  contrary — though  few 
doubt  it  might  well  have  done  so.    These  errors,  then,  arc 
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matters  of  opinion;  and  when  we  discover  in  the  critic 
some  unwary  symptoms  of  ignorance  even  of  the  Jaw  he  un- 
dertakes to  expound — might  we  not  well  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinions  on  the  cases  he  deems  exceptionable? 
But  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  reviewer:  his  journal 
is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  his  notice  is  upon  the  whole 
very  flattering,  and  would  tend  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
entertained  by  the  profession  generally  of  the  New-Hamp- 
shire Reports* 

O^rA  second  volume  of  the  Reports  will  be  published  by 
J.  B.  Moore  and  H.  Gray  Sl  Co.,  as  soon  as  consistent  with 
its  careful  execution.  It  will  contain  between  400  and  500 
pages,  printed  in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  the  first  volume. 


A  little  work  has  just  issued  from  the \  press  at  Exeter, 
entitled,11  A  Book  for  New-Hampshire  Children,  in  familiar 
letters  from  a  Father,"  Its  design  is  to  furnish  children  with 
a  book  well  calculated  to  learn  them  to  read — to  give  them 
an  early  taste  for  reading,  by  presenting,  in  the  most  easy 
and  familiar  language,  a  variety  of  subjects  which  will  be 
interesting  to  them— and  to  supplant  the  use  of  the  numer- 
ous foolish  story  books,  which  answer  no  valuable  purpose, 
except  to  teach  children  to  call  words  at  sight,  without  un- 
derstanding their  import,  and  have  often  the  bad  effect  of 
giving  them  a  distaste  for  books  of  sober  and  useful  know- 
ledge. The  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  his  deep  insight  into  the  human  .  charac- 
ter, qualify  him  for  almost  any  task;  and,,  having1  made  a 
good  beginnings  we  hope  he  may  be  encouraged  to  supply 
other  palpable  deficiencies  in  our  books  of  instruction  in  el- 
ementary knowledge.  |  . 


Now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  da^s  by 
J.  B.  Moore,  44  The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  and'k)iher  Original  Po- 
ems," by  a  Lady  of  N.  H.    Persons  holding  subscription 
papers  are  invited  immediately  to  return  them  to  the  pub-' 
lisher.  '  • 

Nezo  School  Book.— Air.  P~cntiss,  Keene,  has  just  publish- 
ed a  school  book,  entitled  u  Easy  Lfssons  in  Reading,  for  the 
use  of  the  younger  classes  in  common  schools, — by  Joshua 
Leavitt."  Its  design,  which  is  to  provide  an  intermediate 
reading  book  between  the  Spelling-Book  and  English  or 
Historical  Reader,  seems  to  be  a  good  one  ;  and  its  confor- 
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mity  to  the  principles  of  Walker  in  elocution,  &c.  is  no 
mean  recommendation.  As  Walker  has  become  the  ac- 
knowledged standard  of  English  pronunciation,  no  book 
should  be  introduced  or  used  in  our  schools  teaching  differ- 
ent principles.  The  little  book  before  us  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  will, 
;we  doubt  not,  prove  very  useful. 


FOR  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


Strictures  on  a  Review  of  u  The  New-Hampshire  Agricultural 
Repository,  No.  I.  Published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
,  Concord,  N.  H.,  J.  B.  Moore,    pp.  135." 

Reviews  of  publications,  when  executed  with  ability,  have 
produced  good  effects.  They  have  exposed  errors,  which 
might  have  been  pernicious ;  and  they  have  inspired  wri- 
ters with  a  caution,  which  has  improved  their  style,  and 
suppressed  many  incorrect  opinions,  that  might,  otherwise, 
have  been  obtruded  upon  the  public.  If  authors  expect 
that  their  productions  will  undergo  a  complete  analysis,  they 
will  be  careful  of  what  ingredients  they  make  their  compo- 
sition. After  they  have  made  their  best  efforts,  they  are  un- 
conscious of  many  defects ;  and  where  their  errors  are  ex- 
posed to  their  view  by  a  skilful  hand,  they  receive  an  im- 
portant benefit.  One,  who  reviews  publications,  assumes 
ground  somewhat  elevated;  and  it  is  justly  expected  that, 
he  will  not  only  be  free  from  the  faults  which  he  criminates, 
but  that  he  be  well  fortified,  in  all  respects,  against  the  ani- 
madversions of  those,  who  may  presume  to  use  his  liberty. 
It  is  justly  expected  that  he  will  exemplify  the  rules  and 
principles,  which  he  advocates;  exhibit  a  good  model  of 
style  ;  be  sound  in  his  reasoning ;  and  judicious  in  his  re- 
marks. When  he  is  compelled  to  use  in  good  earnest,  the 
two-edged  knife  of  criticism,  it  is  desirable  that  he  have  it 
well  polished ;  its  edge  well  set ;  and  when  he  applies  it  to 
his  subject,  he  should  not  be  jnangled,  but  enjoy  a  luxury  in 
feeling  the  wound. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  led  to  this  train  of  remarks 
by  reading  a  review  of  the  "  New-Hampshire  Agricultural 
Repository."  This  review,  though  not  destitute  of  compli- 
ments on  some  parts  of  the  work,  is  on  the  whole  calculated, 
as  far  as  it  has  influence,  to  bring  the  Agricultural  Board  of 
32 
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the  State,  and  their  first  production  into  disrepute.  For 
who  would  have  confidence  in  the  theoretical,  or  practical 
knowledge  of  men  on  husbandry,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
dialect  of  their  own  language,  and  know  not  the  difference 
between  fermented  and  unfermented  manure  ;  and  "  have 
frequented  our  free  schools  in  vain  ?"  If  the  writer  of  the 
review  was  not  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  Board,  he  was 
very  injudicious  in  aspersing,  at  this  juncture,  their  first  pub- 
lic efforts  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  objection,  which  appears  in  the  review  is  against 
the  appendage  of  "  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of 
Mil  ford,  before  the  county  Agricultural  Society  of  Hillsbor- 
ough." The  mind  of  the  wrriter  of  the  review  appears  to 
be  much  disturbed  to  find  this  appendage  to  the  Repository. 
He  expresses  a  mixture  of  feelings,  which  it  is  unpleasant  to 
witness.  He  considers  it  a  gross  impropriety,  and  a  trespass 
upon  the  public  money  for  the  Board  to  defray  the  expense  of 
printing  this  excrescence.  He  protests  against  it  with  no  small 
degree  of  severity  for  the  following  reasons,  that  the  address 
contains  moral  and  religious  information;  that  it  possesses 
only  a  temporary  interest,  and,  by  implication,  that  it  has  no 
more  natural  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  than  "  a 
fourth  of  July  oration"  with  "  a  collection  of  facts  and  es- 
says on  the  - climate  of  our  country."  Whether  the  author  of 
the  address  treated  "  a  common  topic  in  a  very  common 
manner;"  whether  it  is  "  well  enough  in  its  place;"  and 
ought  to  be  "  bound"  fast  "  by  itself,"  are  questions  of  no 
importance  in  this  place.  Were  the  writers  of  the  Reposi- 
tory Atheists  or  Deists,  and  had  they  offered  their  publica- 
tion to  a  Pagan  community,  they  wrould  have  made  no  mor- 
al and  religious  reflections  from  their  subject,  nor  attempted 
to  have  made  any  serious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large.  But  it  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  Board 
never  will  be  composed  of  men,  who  consider  the  great 
moral  and  religious  principles,  which  bind  man  to  his  fel- 
low beings,  and  them  to  their  Creator,  possessing  "  only  a 
temporary  interest."  Let  our  farmers  cultivate  their  fields  in 
the  best  manner,  become  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of 
vegetables,  and  the  component  parts  of  soils,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  each  other;  let  them  make  the  greatest  possible 
improvements  in  their  art ;  but  if  they  are  not  led  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  connexion  of  creatures  with  their  Creator, 
the  laws  of  nature  with  the  author  of  the  universe,  and  on 
their  final  destination,  they  are  but  a  superior  grade  of  grub- 
worms,  which  infest  the  great  field  of  the  world. 

The  writer  of  the  review  goes  upon  the  assumption  that 
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the  address  has  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Reposi- 
tory. If  this  were  true,  the  objection  would  be  weighty. 
No  person  would  expect  to  find  an  essay  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  on  ethicks,  or  on  a  particular  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  appended,  or  tacked  to  an  Agricultural  Repository. 
But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  this  and  the  case 
under  consideration.  The  arts,  especially  the  art  of  Agri- 
culture, have  a  moral  and  religious  influence  upon  society  ; 
and  it  is  sincerely  wished  that  it  may  have  much  greater. 
The  cultivation  of  fields  and  the  rearing  of  stock  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  farmer  to  observe  the  laws 
of  Nature  ;  and  from  thence  to  notice  the  sustaining  and 
governing  power  of  the  Creator.  It  is  believed  that  this 
view  has  produced  a  most  happy  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
many.  .  There  is  an  established  connexion  between  the  nat- 
ural and  moral  world ;  and  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  rea- 
son from  the  former  to  the  latter,  or  to  use  one  to  improve 
the  other.  A  divine  can  draw  arguments  and  motives  from 
Christianity  to  improve  the  art  of  husbandry;  and  an  agricul- 
turalist can,  without  crucible  and  retort,  extract  moral  and 
religious  information  from  the  ground  he  cultivates.  There 
is  as  much  (not  the  same)  affinity  between  agriculture  and  re- 
ligion, as  there  is  between  chymistry  and  agriculture.  Jf  a 
chymist,  after  investigating  the  properties  of  matter,  may 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  a 
farmer  may  improve  upon  his  method,  and  turn  both  chym- 
istry and  agriculture  to  the  benefit  of  religion.  These  ob- 
servations are  made  to  show  that  there  is  no  want  of  natur- 
al connexion,  no  discrepancy  of  the  parts  of  the  Repository; 
and  if  the  Board,  in  a  few  pages,  have  ventured  to  rise 
above  the  ground  to  draw  the  attention  of  people  to  objects 
more  elevated,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  considered, 
by  the  christian  public,  to  be  an  unpardonable  transgression. 

The  author  of  the  review  speaks  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  the  New-England  Farmer  and  the  American 
Farmer,  "  exclusively"  (says  he)  "  devoted  to  this  subject." 
This  is  not  correct.  In  some  of  those  papers  may  be  found 
an  eighth  part  devoted  to  miscellaneous  matters,  viz.  riots, 
negro  plots,  poor  laws,  milk  maid  and  the  banker,  canals, 
addresses,  &c.  &c.  and  in  some  instances,  religious  subjects. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  State  of  New- York,"  that  a  vein  of  serious 
reflections  runs  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume. 
But,  alas!  the  New-Hampshire  Agricultural  Repository 
must  be  "  shaven  and  shorn"  till  it  is  freed  from  its  mora! 
and  religious  improvement  ! 
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In  the  review  it  is  asserted,  "  No  notice  of  the  most  capital 
defect  of  our  husbandry  is  found  in  this  address  ;"  (intro- 
ductory address.)  "  We  refer  to  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too 
muck  land"  This  is  not  true.  On  page  62,  of  the  N.  H. 
Ag.  Repos.,  this  error  is  noticed  ;  and  the  necessity  of  tho- 
rough culture  distinctly  pointed  out.  Why  was  this  misrep- 
resentation ?  \i 

In  the  review,  the  writer  of  the  introductory  address  is 
charged  with  "  a  carelessness  in  introducing  words,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  English  language,as  "progressed,"  "illy, 
&c."  How  many  words  of  this  description  are  embraced 
in  the  "  &c."  it  is  uncertain.  But  the  words  mentioned  de- 
mand notice.  "  Progressed"*  is  an  English  word,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such  by  the  best  of  Lexicographers,  and  used 
by  writers  of  classick  taste.  Objection  to  this  word  is  un- 
accountable !  "  Illy"  is  not  founded  on  the  same  authority  j 
but  it  is  a  legitimate  derivation  from  ill.  The  writer  of'  the 
introduction  of  the  N«  H.  Ag.  Repos.  is  not  ignorant  that  he 
has,  in  this  instance,  added  y  to  the  common  usage.  He 
preferred  the  word  "  illy,"  because  it  is  in  the  common  and 
regular  form  of  adverbs,  and  because  it  gives  a  greater  ease 
in  pronouncing  a  sentence,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  adds 
much  to  euphony  in  reading.!  By  this  liberty,  governed  by 
judgment  and  taste,  the  English  language  has  been,  within 
the  last  century,  greatly  improved  ;  and  by  the  same  liber- 
ty, not  abused,  it  will  rise  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  apply  the  retort.  By  what  au- 
thority does  the  writer  of  the  review  use  the  word  "enquiry  ?" 
Jts  etymology  and  the  best  of  dictionaries  require  that  it  be 
spelled  inquiry.  By  what  authority  does  he  use  the  word 
"  artizan  ?"  If  he  consults  his  dictionary,  he  will  find  that 
it  ought  to  be  written,  artisan.  By  what  authority  does  he 
use  the  word  a  mechan?.^  ?"  IVJechanick  and  mechanician 
are  English  words;  but  where  docs  he  find  the  word  "me- 
chanist?" If  he  departs  from  common  usage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  our  language,  he  has  the  same  liberty  as 
other  men.  The  review,  though  written  with  a  good  degree 
of  ability,  is  liable  to  reprehension  in  the  structure  of  some 


[*Progress,  as  a  vcrb.has  been  much  used  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years; 
hut  it  lias  been  condemned  by  the  English,  and  by  the  best  American  writers. 
For  remarks  on  this  word,  our  readers  are  referral  to  Pickering's  Vocabulary. — 
Editors.] 

[filly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  says  Mr.Pickering,  nor  is  it 
now  used  by  English  authors  ;  the  word  ill  (like  tvell)  being  always  employed  by 
them  both  as  an  adverb  and  adjective. — ECS. ] 
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sentences,  and  the  incorrect  use  of  some  words.  These 
criticisms  would  not  have  been  made,  had  it  not  been  to 
convey  this  caution,  that  he,  who  throws  stones  at  another 
ought  to  secure  his  own  head. 

In  the  review  of  the  essay  on  manure,  the  writer  expres- 
ses his  belief  that  the  method  prescribed  for  making  com- 
post manure  will  prevent  fermentation.  He  accuses  the  au-~ 
thor  of  the  essay  of  "  gross  ignorance  of  chymistry,  and  of 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  application  of  manures,1'  and 
of  "  grievous  theoretical  blunders."  He  adds,  "  carbon  is 
totally  insoluble  in  water,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  it 
is  ever  received  into  the  vessels  of  plants  except  in  the  state 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  carbonic  oxide."  Without  pleading 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  essay,  or  acknowl- 
edging, or  defending  his  ignorance,  some  authorities  will  be 
adduced.  "  Lord  Meadowbank  was  the  first  individual  in 
•  this  country,  who  investigated  the  properties  of  that  species 
of  manure  and  explained  them  on  scientific  principles.  The 
result  is,  that  one  ion  of  dung  will  ferment  three  tons  of  peat 
or  moss  earth.  This  is  a  most  valuable  discovery."  (Sin- 
clair.) Darwin,speaking  of  carbon,  says,  "as  vegetable  bod- 
ies contain  so  much  of  it  in  their  composition,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  absorb  it  entire,  where  they  grow  vigorously." 
After  making  an  experiment  upon  carbon,  he  came  to  this 
conclusion,  "  which  evinced  that  the  carbon  was  thus  ren- 
dered soluble  in  water."  The  reader  will  perceive  from 
these  quotations  that  there  are  high  authorities  against  the 
confident  assertions  of  the  review.  Other  parts  of  the  re- 
view appear  to  be  reprehensible,  but  they  are  suffered  t© 
pass  without  animadversion. 

The  writer  in  the  Repository,  who  has  received  the  most 
censure  and  the  most  praise,  is  not  entirely  indifferent  to  ei- 
ther. But  he  would  say  to  the  young  critick,  as  Balak  said 
to  Balaam,  "Neither  bless  me  at  all,  nor  curse  me  at  all." 
It  is  recommended  to  him,  before  he  essays  another  review, 
to  "  tarry"  at  the  manure  heap,  or  at  his  laboratory,  or  at 
"  Jericho,"  till  his  beard  is  grown.*  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  Board  should  continue  to  be  supported  by 
the  munificent  hand  of  the  Legislature,  they  will  use  their 
best  efforts  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  without  re- 
gard to  the  crucible  of  criticism,  or  the  retort,  which  emits 
the  oxygen  of  praise  and  the  azote  of  censure. 

*  See  I).  Sara,  x.  j». 
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THE  COLD  SUMMER  OF  1816. 


for  the  literary  journal. 

•  Messrs.  Editors, 

.  In  the  dry  and  cold  summer  of  1816,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  I  was  informed  that  a  well  about  three  or  four  mileS 
distant  was  frozen  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  water  could  be 
obtained  from  it.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  with  some  others, 
I  called  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  and  we  found  it  comple  tely  fro- 
zen over,  and  no  appearance  of  water,  except  perhaps  a 
quart  in  a  small  hole,  which  had  been  cut  in  the  ice.  On 
the  19th  of  the  same  month,  I  called  again  to  examine  it. 
The  ice  had  now  become  detached  from  the  stones,  and 
fallen  down  to  the  water,  which  was  lower  than  when  the 
ice  formed.  The  block  of  ice  at  this  time  was  about  the 
size  of  a  common  wash  tub.  On  the  25th,  I  found  it  had 
all  dissolved.  This  well  is  in  the  town  of  Lyman,  in  the 
county  of  Grafton,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  a  house  be- 
longing to. Daniel  Moulton,  Esq.  occupied  by  Stephen  Smith. 
It  is  situated  on  high  land,  5  or  6  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Connecticut  river,  and  about  3  miles  distant.  The 
depth  of  the  well  is  from  12  to  15  feet  ;  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  to  the  ice  was  about  8.  It  was  perfectly 
open  the  whole  season,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  the  same  town,  and  adjoining  Connecticut  river,  is  a 
plain,  which  in  its  natural  state  was  covered  with  pine  and 
hemlock.  This  plain  is  elevated  80  or  100  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  the  year  1815,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  * 
acres  of  this  timber  was  felled,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  July, 
in  the  following  year  it  was  fired,  and  burnt  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  scarcely  any  small  stuff'  was  left.  On  the  10th  day 
of  the  same  month,  I  was  passing  across  said  plain,  and  the 
owner  of  the  burnt  land,  who  was  at  work  thereon,  showed 
me  a  log  which  he  had  just  removod  from  its  bed,  and  which 
was  frozen  down,  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  8  or  10  inches 
in  breadth ;  I  saw  the  ice  cut  up  with  an  axe,  and  it  appear- 
ed solid  as  in  winter.  There  was  nothing  to  shade  the  spot 
where  the  log  lay,  there  being  no  standing  timber  within  30 
rods  of  it. 

These  facts,  which  may  tend  to  shew  the  extreme  cold  of 
that  season  in  this  vicinity,  are  Well  known  to  many  individ- 
uals ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  notice  them  in  your  Collec- 
tions. CALEB  EMERY. 

Lyman.  N.  H.,  July,  1823. 
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"  CONTINENTAL  MONEY.' 

SCALE  UF  DEPRECIATION. 
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MORTALITY  IN  EPP1NG,  N.  H. 
For  the  Ten  Years  preceding  December,  1821. 
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One  fourth  of  the  number  died  under  10  years  of  age. — 
The  average  age  of  each  person  was  36  years  and  4  months. 
The  annual  average  number  of  deaths  was  16. 

The  population  of  Epping,  at  different  periods,  has  been 
as  follows,  viz.  1399  in  1783  ;  1233  in  1790;  1095  in  1798; 
1121  in  1800  ;  1182  in  1810;  1158  in  1820. 


To  Correspondents, — An  esteemed  friend  at  Portsmouth  furnished  us  some- 
time since  with  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Gov.  Langdon.  Its 
publication  has  been  delayed  in  expectation  of  receiving  some  additional  particu- 
lars from  a  connexion  of  the  family  of  Gov.  L.  We  hope  to  receive  them  in  sea- 
son for  the  biography  to  appear  in  our  next  number. 

O^The  gentleman  who  politely  furnished  us  with  a  notice  of  R.  Cushman, 
•ne  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  is  respectfully  requested  to  give  us  some  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  C.  who  died  in  1691. 

fcj^The  communication  of  our  friend  at  Hallowell  is  received. 

0^7*"  A  valued  correspondent  has  placed  in  our  hands  an  excellent  article  on  pen- 
itentiary systems,  which  wHl  appear  in  a  future  number. 

fJ^'Our  friend  at  New-London,  who  requests  us'to  re-publish  an  account  of  the 
Great  Whirlwind  in  this  State  in  1821,  shall  ere  long  be  gratified— in  the  mean 
time,  he  is  desired  to  furnish  us  any  additional  facts  relating  to  that  dreadful  torna- 
do which  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge. 


*     ;    ;        ;t  • '  .        >  ?-.r  ■«"'.  v.. 

SEPTEMBER,  1823. 


FOR  THE  LITERACY  JOURNAL. 


Principles  of  Geology ,  or  f/ie  History  of  Opinions  concerning 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  World*    Collected  from 
.  various  Authors*    By  Dudley  Leavjtt. 

Many  opinions  and  hypotheses  have  been  formed  by 
philosophers  in  different  ages,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
earth,  the  creation  of  animal  beings,  and  the  peopling  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  says  Bishop  Butler,  there  must  have  hern  either  no 
course  of  nature  at  all,  or  one  totally  different  from  what  it 
now  is.*  As  every  thing  in  nature,  though  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  is  produced  by  natural  causes,  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  earth,  must}  in  some  former  time,  have 
been  such  as  to  produce  men  and  other  animals,  in  a  man- 
ner somehow  similar  to  that  in  which  vegetables,  or  some 
kinds  of  insects  are  produced  now. 

Concerning  the  theory  of  the  earth,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet 
supposes  that  it  was  at  first  without  form,  and  without  moun- 
tains or  seas.  That  in  about  sixteen  centuries  the  crust,  dri- 
ed by  the  sun?  cracked,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  of  water 
which  it  surrounded,  and  thus  caused  the  deluge.  That, 
our  ocean  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  abyss,  and  that  islands, 
rocks,  and  mountains,"are  fragments  of  the  antediluvian 
crust,  or  earthy  shell  which  first  enclosed  the  abyss  of  wa- 
ter.— John  Woodward  supposed  the  history  in  the  Bible  to 
h3  true,  as  given  by  Moses,  and  that  the  present  aspect  of 
the  globe  is  the  consequence  of  the  deluge. — Mr.  William 
Whiston's  theory  is,  that  the  earth  at  first,  was  an  uninhab- 
ited comet,  in  form  of  a  chaos,  surrounded  with  utter  dark- 
ness.*  The  centre  within  the  darkness  or  comet's  atmos- 
phere, a  hot,  solid  nucleus,  round  which  is  the  great  watery 
abyss  on  which  the  earth  floats.    He  supposes  that  the 

"  See  Butler's  analogy.  .  » 
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matter  which  composed  the  original  chaos,  arranged  itself 
according  to  its  specific  gravity,  and  that  therefore  air  being 
the  lightest,  rose  highest  from'the  earth's  centre,  and  reflect- 
ed the  light,  when  it  first  obeyed  the  Divine  command,  as  in 
Genesis  i.  3. — The  Abbe  More  supposes  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  especially  mountains,  arose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  the  ocean  alternately  disgorging  and  gorging 
land  :  in  some  places  throwing  up  shells,  &c,  and  in  oth- 
ers swallowing  up  land.  This  philosopher  thinks  that  the 
earth,  at  first,  was  covered  with  water,  which,  by  degrees, 
dried  up  and  left  dry  land,  where  man  and  beasts  were  first 
created. — M.  le  Cat,  a  French  geologist,  maintains  that  the 
earth  was  created  first,  and  the  sun  and  moon  afterwards. 
That  the  earth  at 'first  was  mud,  which,  by  agitation  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  became  dried  and  formed  continents, 
which  becoming  solid,  the  water  continually  excavated  its 
bed,  and  will  extend  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere  ;  that 
the  friction  of  the  water  will  at  last  so  undermine  the  land, 
that  the  shell  or  crust  will  fall  in,  and  a  new  chaos  be  form- 
ed, from  which  a  new  fabric  jvill  be  revived  as  at  first. — 
M.  Maillet,  in  his  curious  and  ingenious  work,  the  Tdliamed, 
theorizes  as  follows.  The  earth  at  first  was  wholly  covered 
with  water,  which  has  ever  since  been  diminishing  gradu- 
ally. When  all  the  water  is  absorbed,  the  earth  will  be  set 
on  fire  and  become  a  sun,  till  its  igneous  parts  are  consum- 
ed ;  then  roll  irregularly  through  space,  till  it  collects  wa- 
ter from  other  planets  ;  then  fix  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  sun 
as  at  first,  and  thus  continually  changing  from  one  state  to 
another  by  the  operations  of  nature. — The  celebrated  M. 
Button  conjectures  that  our  earth  is  a  fragment  of  the  sun 
struck  off  by  a  eomct.  Above  the  vitrified  matter,  subsided 
the  dross,  forming  different  clays,  &c.  He  supposes  that 
the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  500 
or  600  feet,  produced  from  the  vapour  caused  by  the  heat; 
and  that  the  water  deposited  a  stratum  of  mud,  &c.  ;  and 
the  air  arose  by  a  sublimation  of  the  most  subtle  part  of 
matter. — Dr.  William  Worthington  concludes  that  the  earth 
at  first  was  uniform  and  level,  and  that  all  irregularities 
were  caused  by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, the  result  of  the  curse.  He  supposes  that  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  at  first  coincided,  but  by  the  pole's  being  re- 
moved 23°  28',  the  deluge  was  produced. — Mr.  John  White- 
hurst,  F.  R.  S.  is  of  opinion  that  the  earth  was  at  first  fluid, 
and  that  the  land  was  formed  by  the  attraction  of  particles. 
That  the  sun  and  moon  are  coeval  with  the  earth,  and  grad- 
ually attracted  part  of  the  water  ;  and  that  where  marine 
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shells  are  found,  was  once  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. — De 
Luc's  theory  is,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  the  continents, 
and  that  afterwards,  the  land  sinking  caused  the  deluge. — 
Mr*  Milne  thinks  that  immediately  after  Adam's  fall,  the 
earth  underwent  a  total  change — Dr.  Hutton  supposes  that 
all  rocks  and  strata  were  formed  by  subsidence  under  the 
waters  of  a  former  ocean,  from  the  decay  of  a  former 
earth.- — Archbishop  Williams  imagined  that  when  the  earth 
was  in  a  fluid  state,  the  tides  rose  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains.— M.  Delamatherie  taught  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
emerged  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  that  all  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains,  were  formed  by  crystallization. — Mr. 
Howard  supposes  that  the  ecliptic  and  equator  once  coin- 
cided,.and  were  changed  to  their  present  oblique  situation, 
perhaps,  by  the  approach  of  a  comet. — Mr.  Kirwan,  a  mod- 
ern chemical  philosopher,  supposes  that  the  earth  at  first 
was  in  a  liquid  state,  (degree  of  heat  about  33°)  and  held  in 
solution  all  bodies,  which  coalesced  and  crystallized  accord- 
ing to  their  elective  attraction. 
Meredith,  A*.  11. ,  Aug.  5,  1823. 

 o  

FOR  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

L  Where  indignant  feelings  and  wounded  vanity  have  not 
led  Americans  to  deny  the  charge  altogether,  frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  both  in  our  periodical  works  and 
those  of  a  less  ephemeral  nature,  to  explain  our  neglect  of 
literary  pursuit  and  consequent  iuferiorify  to  Europeans. 
To  whatever  causes  this  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  in  vain  now 
to  propose  as  One  of  them  a  national  imbecility  of  intellect. 
We  have  done  enough,  in  the  short  period  since  our  coloniz- 
ation, to  vindicate  to  our  country  an  honorable  recollection 
in  the  annals  of  art  and  science.  We  began  by  a  bold  but 
successful  experiment  in  the  science  of  government,  and 
have  since  still  farther  illustrated  'the  national  character  by 
an  almost  premature  excellence  in  mechanical  pursuits.  In 
useful  inventions  we  have  even  outstripped  our  parent  coun- 
tries. The  necessities  of  our  situation  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  our  brilliant  career,  and  these  arc  a  sufficient  reason  for 
our  neglect  of  literature  in  the  earliest  ages  of  our  colonies. 
We  should  expect  but  few  efforts  at  composition  from  men 
whose  lives  were  divided  by  labour  and  war.  But  the  few 
fragments  of  the  works  on  divinity  and  the  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  our  fathers,  which  are  extant,  abound  with 
the  vigorous  language  and  sentiments  of  powerful  mitjds. 
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At  the  present  period,  we  have  few  authors  by  profession, 
and  few  of  our  works  ot  genius  therefore  bear  the  impress 
of  undivided  attention — of  midnight  reflection  and  daily  toil. 
Most  of  our  authors  have^wriitc  n  only  for  present  and  pecu- 
niary remuneration,  and  knew  little  of  the  more  powerful 
impulse  of  fame  and  future  admiration.  In  our  country  the 
light  and  or  namental  paths  of  letters  have  but  few  admirers. 
Those  sciences  alone  are  cultivated,  which  aid  in  the  gen- 
eral pursuits  of  wealth  and  power.  In  this  universal  and 
tumultuous  struggle  those  must  be  unsuccessful,  who  turn  N 
aside  to  dally  in  more  pleasing  employments.  Our  free 
government  too  makes  every  man  an  orator,  and  the  public 
taste  becomes  corrupted  amongst  the  crowd.  Those  will 
require  no  proof  of  this  assertion,  whose  observation  has  con- 
vinced them,  that  the  swollen  and  unmeaning  verbosity  of 
Phillips  is,  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  regarded  as  the 
Very  standard  of  eloquence. 

But  of  late  years  some  writers  of  fiction  have  appeared 
among  us,  whose  successful  efforts  will  vindicate,  in  that 
branch  of  literature  at  least,  the  national  reputation.  By 
these  much  has  been  done  towards  illustrating  our  early 
history  ;  but  a  wide  field  yet  remains  unexhausted.  Our 
country  has  been  fruitful  in  those  great  events  and  remark- 
able displays  of  character,  which  give  their  chief  charm 
and  readiest  themes  to  fictitious  narratives.  . 

In  reading  the  colonial  laws,  one  meets  with  many  curious 
views  of  legislation,  amusing  even  their  present  rude  form. 
Their  statutes  seem  to  be  drawn  with  an  impartial  hand 
from  the  two  fountains  of  the  English  common  law,  and  the 
law  of  Moses.  These,  with  other  circumstances  in  thecolo- 
nial  situation,  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  would  furnish 
an  excellent  subject  for  fiction — one  far  preferable  to  the 
revolutionary  war,  or  the  colonial  history  of  the  other 
States.  For  fable  might  be  mingled  with  the  actual  occur- 
rences of  history,  and  the  most  aged  not  be  able  to  detect 
such  errors.  The  natives,  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who 
bordered  on  the  two  extremities  of  our  country,  might  be 
introduced  without  shocking  probability.  The  character 
of  the  puritans  might  be  contrasted  with  the  southern  set- 
tlers, whose  States  were  then  the  Botany  Bay,  which  par- 
took largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the  English  prisons. 
The  amusing  rencontre  between  the  merry  and  monarchical 
cavalier,  and  the  puritan,  a  republican  in  politics,  but  sour 
and  bigotted  in  religion,  would  likewise  be  an  amusing 
theme  for  description.  Those,  whose  ambition  aims  at  higher 
attainments,  often  regard  it  as  alike  frivolous  to  read  or  tft 
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compose  works  of  this  description.  But  the  novelist's  chance 
for  immortality  is,  it  has  been  thought,  at  least. equal  to  that 
of  the  historian's.  For  the  latter  cannot  expect  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Polybius,  Herodotus,  &c«  who  rarely  have  the 
-fortune  to  have  the  dust  of  ages  disturbed  from  their  covers, 
but  whose  matter  has  long  since  been  transferred  to  their 
more  attractive  pages  by  the  unscrupulous  hand  of  modern 
plagiarists. 


Memoranda  :  Relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

[Continued  from  page -239.] 

There  was  no  minister  settled  in  Portsmouth,  or  church 
gathered  there  till  1671.  A  chapel  and  parsonage  house 
had  been  built  before  1640,  and  several  candidates  had  been 
employed  by  the  town.  In  1640,  Mr.  Richard  Gibson  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  for  their  minister  :  but  he  was  soon 
after  summoned  before  the  Court,  at  Boston,  fcr  scandaliz- 
ing the  government,  and  left  the  country.  In  1642,  Mr, 
James  Parker,  of  Weymouth,  u  a  godly^man,"  was  invited 
to  be  their  minister  ;  and  he  "  went  and  taught  among  them, 
and  it  pleased  God  to  give  great  success  to  his  labours,  so  as 
above  lorty  of  them,  whereof  the  most  had  been  very  pro- 
fane," were  brought  to  acknowledge  and  bewail  their  offen- 
ces- It  is  a'dded,  however,  that  "  most  of  them  fell  back 
again  in  time,  embracing  this  present  world."  Mr.  Dudley, 
who  was  settled  at  Exeter,  received  an  invitation  to  become 
the  minister  of  Portsmouth,  on  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty 
pounds.  A  Mr.  Wooster  also  received  a  similar  invitation  ; 
but  neither  of  them  accepted  it. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Moodey,  the  first  settled  minister  of 
Portsmouth,  was  ordained  in  1671.  He  had  been  prtach- 
ing  in  the  town  about  13  years  before  his  ordination,  but  no 
church  was  gathered  till  the  day  he  was  ordained.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  the  pastor  elect  preach- 
ed the  ordination  sermon,  which  was  founded  on  the  last 
verse  in  Ezekiel.  u  He  was  ordained  by  several  oi  the 
elders,  at  the  desire  of  the  church,  Mr.  Cabot  giving  hin  his 
charge,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  the  ris;ht-hand  of  fellowship. 
Then  the  pastor  ordained  Samuel  Haines,  deacon,  with  m- 
poskion  of  hands,  and  prayer."    In  Mr.  Moodey's  accoint 
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of  the  organization  of  the  church,  he  particularly  mentions, 
that  M  the  pastor,  with  all  those  who  were  to  be  the  begin- 
ners of  the  new  church,  made  their  relations  ;  and  those 
who  were  members  of  other  churches,  had  their  dismis- 
•  sions';  and  all  made  their  relations,  whether  members  or 
non-members  ;  and  they  were  approved  of  by  the  messen- 
gers of  churches,  and  embodied  into  a  church,  by  an  ex- 
plicit covenant."  This  covenant,  as  a  sample  of  the  earlier 
church  covenants  in  this  country,  is  given,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  do  this  day,  solemnly  and  publicly,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  his  people,  avouch  the  one  only  living  and 
true  God  ;  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  our  God,  and  his 
word,  or  revealed  will,  to  be  our  rule  :  and  do,  with  our- 
selves, give  up  our  children  to  be  the  Lord's.  We  do  also 
professedly  and  heartily  subject  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  Head  of  his  church  ;  and  do  covenant  and  promise,  that 
we  will  submit  ourselves  to  the  government  of  Christ,  in 
this  particular  church,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  house  : 
that  we  will  watch  over  our  brethren,  and  be  watched  over 
by  them,  according  to  rule  ;  and  that  we  will,  in  all  things, 
so  demean  ourselves  towards  our  pastor,  and  fellow  mem- 
bers, as  also  towards  all  others,  as  becomes  the  Gospel  : 
that  the  Lord  may  dwell  among  us,  and  bless  us,  and  we 
may  be  a  peculiar  people  to  his  service  and  glory.  And  all 
this  we  promise,  by  the  help  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  his 
name,  looking  up  to  him  for  his  assistance,  as  being  of  our- 
selves capable  of  doing  nothing.1' 

Mr.  Moodey  was  a  son  of  William  Moodey,  who  was  one 
ofitie  early  settlers  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  and  came 
frona  England  when  this  son  was  very  young.  He  (Joshua) 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  16,L3,  and  was  a  Fel- 
lowof  his  Alma  Mater.  He  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  " 
and  eminent  for  his  pastoral  firmness  and  fidelity.  While 
Crsnfield  was  at  the  head  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Moodey  be- 
cane  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  and  in  some  measure  a 
victim  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  member  of  the 
chirch  was  strongly  suspected  of  perjury,  in  some  affair  at 
the  custom-house.  He  made  his  peace  with  the  Governor, 
wlp"  forgave  him  all,"  and  forbade  the  church's  meddling 
wi'h  the  offender.  Mr.  Moodey,  however,  was  not  to  be  in- 
tirridated.  He  knew,  that  as  a  member  and  pastor  of  the 
chirch  of  Christ,  he  was  acting  for,  and  accountable  to, 
OjfE  greater  than  the  Governor.  He  persevered  in  the 
w:>rk  of  discipline,  till  the  offending  member  was  brought  to 
j  public  confession  of  his  crime.  Cranfield  sought  revenge, 
ind  determined  to  subject  the  pastor  to  the  penalties  of  the 
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statute  of  uniformity — a  statute  which  had  never  been  con- 
sidered as.  applicable  to  these  colonics,  or  binding  upon 
them.  After  issuing  an  order  in  council,  requiring  all  min- 
isters to  administer  the  sacrament  according  to  the  liturgy 
,^jtf  the  church  of  England,  to  such  as  should  desire  it,  who 
were  not  vicious  and  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  freeing 
the  inhabitants  from  paying  any  duties  to  such  minister  as 
should  refuse  to  do  so  :  he  notified  Mr.  Moodey,  by  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  that,  on  the  next  Sunday,  he,  with  Ma- 
son and  Hinckes,  two  of  his  counsellors,  intended  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  required  him  to  administer  it  ac- 
cording to  the  liturgy.  Mr.  Moodey  refused,  and  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  attorney-general,*  on  the  Governor's  order, — 
"  for  that  he  having  for  many  years  had  the  appearance  and 
reputation  of  a  minister  of  God's  word  in  the  said  Province, 
had  wilfully  and  obstinately  refused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
had  administered  them  in  other  manner  and  form  than  is 
appointed  and  commanded  by  the  statute."  The  judges  of 
the  court,  before  whom  he  was  arraigned,  were  Barefoote, 
Fryer,  Greene,  Coffin,  Edgerly,  and  Roby.  On  the  first 
hearing,  four  of  them  were  in  his  favour  ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, Greene;  and  Roby  joined  with  Barefoote  and  Coffin,  in 
sentencing  him  to  six  months  imprisonment,  without  bail  or 
mainprize.  Fryer  and  Edgerly  refused  to  concur  in  the 
judgment,  and  were  removed  from  office.  "  Greene  after- 
wards repented,  and  made  his  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
Moodey,  who  frankly  forgave  him.  Roby  was  excommu- 
nicated out  of  Hampton  church,  as  a  common  drunkard,  and 
died  excommunicate,  and  was,  by  his  friends,  thrown  into  a 
hole,  near,  his  house,  for  fear  of  an  arrest  of  his  carcase. 
Barefoote  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  whereof  he 
died.  Coffin  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  his  house  and 
mill  burnt."  And  Cranfield  himself  became  so  odious  to 
the  people,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond,  and  return  no 
more.  Mr.  Moodey,  agreeably  to  his  sentence,  was  confined 
in  the  common  prison,  for  thirteen  weeks  ;  and  then,  on  the 
intercession  of  his  friends,  was  discharged,  on  condition  that 

*  Joseph  Rayn  was  at  this  time  attorney-general.  He  appears  to  have  heen  a 
creeping  politician — and  willing  to  engage  in  any  dirty  work  which  would  gratify 
"the  powersthat  be,"  and  thus  advance  his  own  interests.  His  conduct  in  carry- 
ing on  the  prosecution  against  Mr.  Moodey  was  much  complained  of,  Vawghah. 
says,  that  M.'s  defence  was  short,  and  "  not  without  many  interruptyoncs  and  smiles 
by  the  pragmattieke  busey  impertinente  atturney."--  Rayn  was  for  a  short  time 
sheriff;  and,  being  unwilling  to  give  up  a  warrant  which  he  had  executed,  was 
sent  for  by  the  Governor  ;  but  not  appearing  so  soon  as  was  expected,  his  Excel- 
lency went  to  Rayn's  chamber,  and  administered  summary  justice  by  giving  the 
little  great  man  a  severe  horse-whipping,  and  ordering  au  officer  to  "  carry  the 
ogue  to  jail." 
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he  should  preach  no  more  in  the  Province.  He  according- 
ly left  Portsmouth,  and  receiving  an  invitation  from  the  old 
church  in  Boston,  became  their  pastor.  While  at  Boston, 
he  was  invited,  upon  the  <ieath  ol  Pie>ident  Rogers,  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  hut  decline^, 
the  office.  In  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  look  a 
decided  stand  against  the  violent  measures  of  the  times  ;  and 
by  a  sermon  from  these  words,  w  If  they  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  to  another,"  and  by  his  private  counsels,  he 
persuaded  a  Mr.  English  and  his  wife,  who  were  accused  of 
witchcraft,  but  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  town,  upon  giving 
bail,  and  lodging  in  the  prison,  to  escape  from  their  persecu- 
tors. He  provided  the  means  of  their  conveyance  from  the 
colony,  and  procured  for  them  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  Governor  of  New-York,  by  whom  they  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  entertained,  till  they  could  return  in 
safety.  They  probably  owed  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
under  providence,  to  Mr.  Moodey's  zeal,  in  their  behalf. 
But  his  opposition  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  his  parishion- 
ers, drew  on  him  their  resentment,  and  in  1693,  he  left  Bos- 
ton, by  advice  of  council,  and  returned  to  Portsmouth,  after 
an  absence  of  9  years.  He  was  received,  with  much  affec- 
tion, by  the  people,  who  had  frequently  solicited  his  return 
— and  with  them  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  use* 
fulness  and  peace.  He  died,  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
July  4,  1697,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  these  words  :  "They 
saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 

The  list  of  Mr.  Moodey's  baptisms  in  Portsmouth,  amounts 
to  but  110,  although  160  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the 
church,  dhere,  before  his  death.  He  wrote  more  than  4000 
sermons,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  published  any 
thing,  excepting  "  A  practical  discourse  on  the  choice  benefits 
of  communion  with  God,  in  hit  Iwuse"  in  1685  ;  and  an  Elec- 
tion sermon,  in  1692. 

One  of  Mr.  Moodey's  daughters  married  Pike;  and 

another  married  the  Rev,  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Barnstable, 
grandfather  of  the  late  Eleazer  Russell,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  family. 

The  Rev.  John  Revner,  jun.  having  been  the  assistant  of 
his  father,  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry  at  Dover  ;  but  the 
date  of  his  ordination  is  not  preserved.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1663.  How  long  he  continued  in  the 
ministry  is  unknown  ;  but  he  died  young,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
speaks  of  him  as  his  father's  successor,  and  having  a  double 
portion  of  his  spirit. 
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He  was  succeeded,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  by  Rev. 
John  Pike,  who  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Mass., .and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1675.  The  church  at  Dover 
in  his  day,  adhered  to  the  old  way  of  baptizing  none  but 
professors,  and  the  children  of  professors,  though  it  is  said 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  most  of  the  other  churches 
in  the  province  had  adopted  the  half  way  covenant.  He 
generally  preached  without  notes,  uwas  a  grave  and  vener- 
able person,  an  extraordinary  preacher,  a  man  of  great  hu- 
mility, meekness,  and  patience,  much  mortified  to  the  world, 
and  without  gall  or  guile."  He  was  in  the  ministry  during 
the  troublesome  administration  of  Cranfield,  but,  with  Mr. 
Dudley  of  Exeter,  escaped  the  persecution  of  the  governor, 
while  the  oiher  two  ministers  in  the  Province,  Messrs.  Moo- 
dey  and  Cotton,  were  driven  from  their  people  and  retreat- 
ed to  Boston.    Mr.  Pike  died  March,  1710. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Weld  was  ordained  at  Dunstable,  Dec. 
16,  1685.  This  town  was  at  that  time  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  so  until  the  settlement  of 
the  line  between  the  two  Provinces  in  1740.  Mr.  Weld  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Weld,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weld,*  who  having  been  ejected  from 
his  living  at  Gates-end  near  New-Cast.le,England,for  non-con- 
formity, came  to  this  country,  June  5,  1632,  and  the  next 
month,  was  installed  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Roxbury, 
where  he  continued  nine  years,  and  was  then  sent  with  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Peters  as  agent  to  England,  and  died  in  London, 

*  One  cf  his  sons,  Edmund,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1650,  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Inniskean,where 
he  died  March  2,  1668,  in  his39lh  year.  In  the  contemplation  of  death, 
he  wrote  an  Ode  by  way  of  dialogue  between  Death,  the  Soul,  the  Body, 
the  World,  and  Jesus  Christ, — which  his  widow  sent  to  his  relatives  in 
New-England.    Death  begins  the  dialogue  as  follows  : 

Ho,  ho,  prepare  to  go  with  me, 
For  I  am  bent  to  summon  thee  : 
See  my  commission  seal'd  with  blood — 
Who  sent  me  ;  He  will  make  it  good. 

The  lite  of  man 

Is  like  a  span, 
Whose  slender  thread  I  must  divide.  \ 

My  name  is  Death, 

I'll  stop  thy  breath  ; 
From  my  arrests  thou  canst  not  hide. 
And  the  ode  contains  19  stanaas  in  the  same  measure^ 
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in  1 700.*  Mr.  Weld  of  Dunstable,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1671.  His  first  wife,  Elizabeth;  died  July 
19,  1687,  aged  31.  His  second  wife,  who  died  at  Attlebor- 
ough,  June  2,  1731,  in  her  64th  year,  wras  Mary  Savage,  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Savage,  who  was  a  brother  of  Ar- 
thur Savage,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  came  to  New-England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Weld  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
who  burnt  his  garrison  in  the  spring  of  1702.  Two  of  his 
sons  were  educated  at  Harvard  College.  One  of  them, 
Thomas,  died  soon  after  he  was  graduated;  the  other,  Habi- 
jah,  was  the  minister  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  and  the  grand- 
father of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  president  of  Meadville  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  in  1686,  the 
people  of  that  town  remained  without  a  minister  ten  ye^rs, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  former  pastor,  was 
settled  among  them,  and  continued  with  them  till  he  died,  in 
1710,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  engag- 
ing preacher,  and  an  honest  worthy  man.  While  Mr. 
Moodey  was  at  Boston,  the  people  ot  Portsmouth,  not  ex- 
pecting his  return,  gave  Mr.  Cotton  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
that  place,  but  he  advised  them  to  make  further  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Moodey,  which  proved  successful.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College.  During  his  ministry,  487 
were  baptized  and  220  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
"Supper. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley,  in  1683,  no  minister  was 
settled  in  Exeter  till  Sept.  21,  1698,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Clarke  was  ordained  their  pastor.  1  he  <  hurch  was  then 
organized  anew,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  males  and  nine  fe- 
males, "all  of  whom  with  their  pastor  signed  the  covenant, 
and  an  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  on  the  sabbath  before 
the  ordination.'1  Mr.  Clarke  married,  June  19,  1694,  Eliz- 
»  abeth  Woodbridge',  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wood- 
bridge,  and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  the 
first  minister  of  Andover,  Mass.  who  lived  to  see  three  of 
his  sons  in  the  ministry,  and  four  of  his  grandsons  prepar- 
ing for  it ;  and  some  of  his  posterity,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  the  ministerial  office  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  said  of  this  good  old  man,  that,  the  piety  which 
he  imbibed  in  his  childhood,  increased  with  his  years;  and, 

*  From  the  description  of  the  family  arm9,  as  recorded  in  Gwillim'i 
Display  of  Heraldry,  it  appears  that  he  was  "  descended  from  Ed  rick 
Sylvaticus,  alias  Weld,  a  Saxon  of  great  renown  in  the  reigns  of  King- 
Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  father  Alfric  was  brother  to 
Edrick  of  Stratum,  duke  of  Mercia." 
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that  just  before  his  death,  he  refused  a  glass  of  wine  which 
was  offered  to  him,  saying,  "  I  am  going  where  I  shall  have 
better."  Mr.  Clarke  was  graduated  at  Harvard- College,  in 
1690  He  continued  but  a  thort  time  in  the  vineyard,  and 
died  July  25,  1705,  aged  35,  leaving  four  children  :  Benja- 
min, Nathaniel,  Deborah,  and  Ward,  who  was  the  first  minis- 
ter of  Kingston. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  was  Mr.  Moodey's  successor 
at  Portsmouth,  and  was  ordained  there,  May  3,  1699.  The 
clergy  officiating  at  his  ordination  were,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of 
Ipswich,  who  gave  the  charge  ;  Mr.  Pike  of  Dover,  who 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  Mr.  Payson  of  Rowley  ; 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  son  of 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  born 
at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  22,1669.  The  father  of 
the  President  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1636,  and  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Ipswich. 
'.He 'was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Dedhani,  Eng. 
who  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated  John  Rogers  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  Sniithfield,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
Feb.  4,  1555,  and  refused  the  pardon  that  was  offered  him  at 
the  stake,  on  condition  of  his  recanting,  saying,  that  he 
"  would  not  exchange  a  short  fire  for  everlasting  burnings." 
Mr.  Rogers,- of  Portsmouth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1687,  and  married  Sarah  Penkiss,  whose  mother  was 
originally  a  Pemberton.  Their  children,  who  lived  to  be- 
come heads  of  families,  were,  1. 'Hon.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  a 
physician,  the  father  of  Hon.  Na/haniel  Rogers,  of  Exeter: 
2.  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Joshua  Gee,  of  Boston :  3.  George, 
a  merchant,  who  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Hutchinson  : 
4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Taylor,  of  Milton  :  5.  Ma- 
ry, wife  of  Matthew  Livermore,  Esq.  of  Portsmouth  :  6. 
Daniel,  an  apothecary  in  Portsmouth.  One  of  his  children, 
and  a  negro  woman,  perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed 
the  parsonage  house,  in  1704;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
wife's  mother,  then  the  widow  Elatson,  was  so  badly  burnt, 
as  to  occasion  her  death.  While  Mr.  Rogers  was  in  the 
ministry  at  Portsmouth,  a  difficulty  arose  respecting  the 
scite  of  a  new  meeting-house,  .which  terminated  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  second  parish. — Mr.  Rogers  went,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  hearers,  to  the  new,  or  north  meeting-house, 
and  there  officiated  till  his  death,  Oct.  3,  1723.  He  is  said 
to  have  "  inherited  so  much  of  the  spirit  and  talents  of  his 
renowned  ancestor,  that  his  labors,  in  this  part  of  the  vine- 
yard, were  abundantly  blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church."    In  his  epitaph,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  ge- 
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nius  and  learning,  a  vigilant  pastor,  and  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  benevolence,  faith  and  piety. 

New-Castle  was  originally  a  part  of  Portsmouth,'  and  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  townrin  1693  ;  but  no  minister  was  set- 
tled till  1704,  when  the  Rev.  John  Emerson  was  ordained. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  John  Pike,  of 
Dover  and  John  Clarke  of  Exeter,  were  the  officiating  cler- 
gy at  his  ordination. — Mr,  Emerson  was  a  native  of  Ipswich, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1689.  He  was 
at  Major  Waldron's,  in  Dover,  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  same 
year,  and  declined  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  spend  the 
night  there.  That  night  was  fatal  to  Waldron,  and  to  many 
of  the  people  of  Dover;  for  the  Indians  "  crossed  out  their 
accounts"  against  the  Major  in  his  blood,  and  many  of  his 
family  and  neighbors  perished  with  him. — In  1708,  Mr.  Em- 
erson spent  some  time  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Anne,by  whom  he  was  handsomely  noticed. 
He  returned  to  New-Castle,and  preached  there  till  1712,when 
he  was  dismissed.  On  the  23d  of  March, 1 71 5, he  was  installed 
over  the  new  society  in  the  old  meeting-house,  in  Portsmouth  ; 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Christopher  Toppan,  Caleb  Cushing,  and 
Theophilus  Cushing,  officiating  at  his  installation.  He  con- 
tinued here  in  the  ministry,  till  June  21,  1732,  when  he  di- 
ed, in  his  62d  year.  His  last  public  exercise  was  a  pra}'er 
on  the  frame  of  the  new  south  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1731.  During  his  ministry  in  Portsmouth,  he  baptized  762, 
and  received  1 24  into  the  church.  Of  this  number,  40  were 
the  fruits  of  a  revival,  which  succeeded  the  great  earth- 
quake of  October  29,  1727.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "an 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel." 
His  wife  was  Mary  Barter,  of  Salem;  and  his  children  who 
survived  him,  and  had  families,  were,  1.  Mary,  wife  of  Fran- 
cis Winkley,  of  Kittery  :  2.  Ann,  wife  of  Capt.  Stephen 

Greenleaf,  of  Portsmouth  :  3.  Sarah,  wife  of  Davis, 

of  Portsmouth  :  4.  Dorothy,  wife  of  Elihu  Gunnison,  of 
Kittery:  5.  Martha,  wife  of  Flint  of  Plaistow. 

The  Rev.  John  Odlin  was  ordained  at  Exeter,  as  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Clarke,  Nov.  12,  1706.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  Collego,  in  1702,  and  married  Elizabeth,  the  wid- 
ow of  his  predecessor,  Oct.  21,  1706.  Their  children  were, 
1.  John:  2.  Elisha,  who  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  set- 
tled in  the  ministry:  3.  Dudley:  4.  Woodbridge,  who  be- 
came his  father's  colleague,  and  successor.  Mrs.  Odlin  di- 
ed Dec.  6,  1729.  Mr.  Odlin  was  in  the  ministry  till  he  died, 
in  1754,  in  the  72d  year  ot  his  age. 

In  1710,  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  died,  and 
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the  same  year  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin  succeeded  him  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Gookin  was  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Goo- 
kin of  Cambridge,  and  grandson  of  Gen.  Daniel  Gookin, 
author  of  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New- 
England,  who  came  from  England  to  Virginia,  in  1621,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge  in  1644.  The  General  visited  Lon- 
don, in  1656,  and  was  commissioned  by  Cromwell,  to  invite 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  transport  themselves  to 
Jamaica,  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Spaniards. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gookin,  of  Hampton,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  in  1703.  He  published  three  sermons  occasioned 
by  the  earthquake,  in  October,  1727,  to  which  is  added,  an 
account  of  the  earthquake,  and  something  *  remarkable  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  in  Hampton.  He  continued  in  the 
ministry  till  his  death,  August  25,  1  734,  at  the  age  of  47. 
His  son,  Nathaniel, was  the  first  minister  of  North-Hamptoa, 
in  this  State. 

[To  be  continued.} 


<  o  

[The  Editors  will  occasionally  devote  a  page  or  two  of  the  Collections 
to.  genealogical  researches,  and  will  thankfully  acknowledge  any 
communications  of  this  kind,  when  connected  with  historical  events, 
or  having  relation  to  families  distinguished  in  the  military,  civil,  po- 
litical, or  literary  hiatory  of  New-England.] 

Account  of  th'e  Danforth  family,  from  their  first  arrival  in 
New-England,  in  1634,  to  the  18//i  century. 

The  great  ancestor  of  the  name  of  Danforth  in  New- 
England  was  Rev.  Nicholas  Danforth,  who  came  from  Suf- 
folk in  England  in  1 634,  and  settled  at  Cambridge.  (See  our 
Collections  for  March,  1823,  p.  65.)  He  brought  with  him 
three  sons,  all  worthy  and  distinguished  men. 

1.  Thomas  Danforth,  born  in  1624,  was  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  president  of  Maine,  and  was 
much  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
In  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692,  he  evinced 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  and  his  firmness,  by  con- 
demning the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He  had  but  one  son, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Eliot,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1 671  ;  went  to  England,  and  there  died  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  without  issue.    A  daughter  of  Gov.  Danforth 
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married  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting  of  L^nn,  afterwards  of  South- 
Hampton,  Long  . Island,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Rev. 
John  Whiting,  minister  of  Concord,  who  was  born  at  Lynn, 
June  20,  1631 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1700  ;  or- 
dained May  14,  1712,  and  died  May  4,  1752,  aged  71.  It  is 
'believed  there  are  descendants  of  deputy  gov.  D.,  in  the  fe- 
male lino,  still  living  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Samuel  Danforth  was  born  in  1626  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1643  ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  with 
the  apostle  Eliot  at  Roxbury,  in  1650.  In  1651,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Wilson,  the  first  minister  of 
Boston,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Three  of  his 
children  died  in  1659.  The  fifth  child  was  Rev.  John  Dan- 
forth, of  Dorchester,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1677  ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Flint,  June 
28,  1632.  He  died  May  26,  1730,  aged  78.  He  was  author 
of  several  sermons  and  poems.  Elijah  Danforth,  who  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1  703,  a  physician  at  Castle  Wil- 
liam, now  Fort  Independence,  was  his  son.  He  died  Oct. 
8,  1736,  aged  53.  Hon.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Cambridge, 
who  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1715  ;  who  was  presi- 
dent of  his  Majesly's  council  seven  years,  and  one  of  the 
mandamus  council,  was  also  his  son.  He  died  in  1 774,  aged 
81,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth, 
of  Boston,  now  living  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Dr.  Dan- 
forth is  father  of  the  late  Thomas  Danforth,  M.  M.  S.,  who 
graduated  in  1792.  Samuel,  another  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, of  Roxbury,  was  born  Dec,  18,  1666;  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1683  ;  was  settled  the  Minister  of  Taun- 
ton, and  died  Nov.  14,  1727.  He  was  one  ot  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eminent  ministers  in  his  day.  Jonathan,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  collrge  in  1679,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Mr.  Danforth,  of  Roxbury,  though  Mr.  Winthrop 
thinks  he  was  son  of  the  deputy  governor.  He  died  Nov. 
13,  1682,  aged  24.  Mr.  Danforth  of  Roxbury  died  Nov.  19, 
1674,  agf  d  48  years.  His  widow  was  living  in  Boston  when 
the  Magnalia  was  written,  with  her  son-in-law,  Edward 
-Bloomfield,  Esq. 

3.  Jonathan  Danforth  was  born  at  Framingham, England, 
Feb.- 29,' 1628  ;  married  Elizabeth  Poulter,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Poulter  of  Raleigh,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England, 
by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  Only  two  of  his  sons,  Jon- 
athan and  Samuel,  left  posterity.  Jonathan  had  a  son  and 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  and  they  all  lived  and  died  in 
Billerica.  The  name  of  Danforth  is  numerous  in  this  branch, 
and  the  records  of  births  in  Billerica  are  in  a  good  state  of 
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preservation,  and  give  the  names  of  the  different  branches 
of  Copt.  Danforth's  family.  Capt.  Danforth  died  Sept.  7, 
1712,  aged  84.    [See  Coll.  for  March,  p.  66.] 

— — o  

An  account  of  the  Vamum  Family  from  their  first  coming 
from  England  into  America, 

Samuel  Vamum  married  Sarah  Langton  and  moved  from 
a  place  called  Dracut,  supposed  to  be  in  Wales,  and  came  to 
America.  He  settled  in  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in 
Massachuserts.  He  brought  with  him  two  sons  and  one 
daughter:  one  son,  named  Thomas,  was  born  at  Ipswich. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Chelmsford,  and  settled  near 
the  Howard's  on  Merrimack  river.  He  had  purcha- 
sed land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  he  pastur- 
ed his  cattle.  One  morning,  in  the  year  1676,*  in  crossing 
the  river  in  a  boat  with  his  two  sons  and  daughter,  to  milk 
the  cows,  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  the  Indians  lying 
in  ambush  fired  on  them  as  the  boat  struck  the  shore,  and 
killed  the  two  sons  who  were  at  the  oars.  One  fell  back  into 
his  sister's  lap  as  she  was  sitting  behind  him.  The  soldiers 
were  so  alarmed  as  not  to  fire  until  called  upon  by  Varnum, 
who  fired  and  called  not  to  "let  dead  men  be  at  the  oars." 
The  sons  were  buried  in  Howard's  field  near  the  river.  The 
Indians  fled,  uncertain  whether  they  had  killed  any  or  not. 
Soon  after,  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Var- 
num settled  on  the  land  he  owned  in  Dracut,  he  being  the 
first  settler.  About  the  same  time  a  Coburn  family  began  a 
settlement  near  hirn.  A  short  time  afterwards,  another  son 
was  born  to  Mr.  Varnum.  The  Indians,  the  lather  being  ab- 
sent and  no  white  person  being  near,  attended  on  the  mother : 
they  dressed  the  child  in  their  manner,  with  wampum,called 
it  their  while  king  and  white  pappoose,  and  sang  and  danc- 
ed with  the  child  in  their  arms  on  the  banks  of  the  river5 
playing  at  the  same  time  on  jews  harps,  when  Mr.  Varnum, 
wrho  had  been  after  assistance,  returned.  He  had  one  more 
son, who  was  named  Joseph.  There  were  then  Thomas,John 
and  Joseph,  who  all  settled  near  each  other  on  land  purchas- 
ed by  their  father.  Being  often  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
depredations  of  the  Indians,  they  built  a  block  house,  bullet 
proof,in  which  all  the  inhabitants  assembled  at  night  to  sleep. 
In  order  to  prevent"  the  Indians  from  coming  near  without 
notice,  they  placed  guns  loaded,wiih  lines  fixed  in  every  direc- 


*  See  Hubbard's  Hist.  Indian  Wars. 
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tion,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  without  striking  some  of 
the  lines  so  as  to  discharge  a  gun.  One  night,  a  horse  came 
and  was  shot  by  one  of  the  guns.  His  groans  and  struggling 
were  heard  by  the  people  within,  who,supposing  that  Indians 
were  without,  durst  not  go  out  till  the  approach  of  day-light, 
when  one  of  their  horses  was  found  dead. 

1.  Thomas,  the  oldest  son,  settled  in  Dracut,  married 
a  Jewett,  of  Ipswich.  He  had  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Thorn* 
as,  and  one  daughter.  Samuel  married  a  Goodhue,  and  di- 
ed in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
Thomas  married  Sarah  Coburn,  and  died  about  one  year  af- 
ter, leaving  one  son,  (Thomas,)  who  inherited  his  father's 
estate.  He  married  Mary  Atkins,  had  five  sons  and  four 
daughters;  died  in  1805,  aged  57.  His  wife  died  Feb.  10, 
1813,  aged  56. 

2.  John  married  Dolly  Prescott  of  Groton  ;  had  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  died  aged  40.  The  sons  were 
John,  Abraham,  Jonas  and  James,  of  whom  the  two  first 
settled  in  Dracut ;  Jonas  settled  in  Pepperell,  and  James  in 
Chester,  all  having  posterity.  John  was  one  of  Capt.  Love- 
well's  men  on  his  first  excursion  to  the  northward  of  lake 
Winnepisiogee.  He  married  Phebe  Parker,  and  had  thir- 
teen children,  the  four  oldest  of  whom  were  daughters.  He 
died  July  26,  1785,  .aged  80.  His  wife  died  January  Si, 
1786,  aged  74.  John,  the  oldest  son,  died  at  Crown 
Point  in  1760,  aged  21,  being  a  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Parker,  the  2d  son,  born  Feb.  1742,  married  Dorcas 
Brown  of  Tewksbury  ;  lived  on  the  paternal  farm  ;  had  fif- 
teen children.  James,  the  3d  son,  was  an  active  and  valua- 
able  officer  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  which  he  served  four 
years.  He  was  afterwards  a  colonel  of  the  militia,  and  is 
still  living  in  Dracut,  having  had  by  three  wives,  three  child- 
ren. Peter,  the  4th  son,  died  young.  Jonas,  the  5th  son, 
who  married  Polly  Parker,  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker,  the  first  minister  of  Dracut — has  three  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

3.  Joseph,  the  youngest  son,  was  severely  wounded  by 
the  Indians.  He  had  three  sons,  Joseph,  Samuel  and  John, 
who  all  settled  in  Dracut.  Joseph  was  a  colonel  of  the 
Militia.  He  lived  with  his  father ;  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  sons  by  a  second,  viz. 
Bradley  and  Joseph. 

The  late  Hon.  Joseph  Bradley  Varnum,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
for  several  sessions  its  Speaker,  and  Major  General  of  the 
third  division  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  was  a  descendant  of 
this  family. 
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Sketches  of  the  character  of  the  iter. Samuel  Macclintock,D.D., 
latepastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Greenland,  N,  H. — 
Written  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D. 

THE  subject  of  the  ensuing  memoirs  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
William  Macdintock,  who  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  settled  at  Medford,  near  Boston,  in  the  character  of  a 
respectable  farmer.  He  was  the  husband  of  four  wives,  the 
father  of  19  children,  and  lived  to  be  90  years  old.  His 
third  wife  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  of  her  this 
son  was  born  at  Medford,  May  1,  1732.  His  parents  being 
in  the  Presbyterian  connection,  their  children  were  early  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  both  by 
their  minister  and  parents,  according  to  the  rules  that  were 
then  observed  in  that  denomination.  Destined  probably  by 
his  parents,  and  designed  by  Providence,  for  a  public  educa- 
tion, he  was  early  put  to  the  grammar  school  at  Medford  ; 
from  thence  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar  school  at  Con- 
cord, under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Master  Minot, 
and  from  thence  he  removed  to  an  Academ)^  near  North- 
Hampton,  Mass.,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Abcrcrom- 
fcie,  a  clergyman  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety.  From 
this  Academy  he  entered  Princeton  college,  in  New-Jersey,, 
whose  reputation  stood  high  among  its  sister  seminaries,  and 
particularly  for  forming  candidates  for  the  ministry,  having 
been  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  Presidents  eminent  in 
theology  nnd  in  pulpit  talents.  From  this  college,  he  pro 
ceeded  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  year  1 751.  And,  as  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
of  the  rank  that  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  governors 
of  the  college,  he  was  invited  by  President  Burr  to  the  of- 
fice of  Tutor  before  the  year  expired  ;  but  his  engagements 
in  a  school,  and  the  solicitation  of  friends,  in  and  near  Bos- 
ton, induced  him  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  that  oifice,with 
reference  to  which  event  this  remark  fell  from  his  own  pen — 
u  In  this,  among  a  thousand  instanc  es,  tve  may  see  the  hand 
of  a  governing  Providence,  in  disposing  our  situation  and 
circumstances  in  life,  contrary  to  our  plans  and  inclinations. 
Had  I  accepted  this  offer,  it  is  altogether  improbable  I  should 
have  fixed  my  residence  for  life  in  this  part  of  the  country,-' 
35 
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To  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  Doctor 
early  directed  his  studies,  doubtless  from  a  predilection  that 
arose  from  a  love  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  "  feed  his  sheep 
and  lambs,"  for  his  natural  abilities  were  so  distinguished, 
his  genius  so  universal,  and  his  acquirements  so  liberal,  that 
he  would  have  appeared  with  eminence,  in  either  of  the 
learned  professions;  but  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  his 
church,  he  consecrated  them  all,  and  directed  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  rendered  his  lighter 
reading  subservient  to  this  main  design.  Soon  after  he  com- 
menced a  preacher,he  was  affectionately  noticed  and  patron- 
ized by  the  Rev.  Mr.M'Gregore  of  Londonderry,  and  invited 
to  make  his  house  his  home,vvhich  he  did  during  the  time  that 
he  preached  as  a  candidate.  Being  occasionally  on  a  jour- 
ney from  Newbury  to  Portsmouth,  he  was  invited  to  preach 
a  lectqre  at  Greenland,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  this  acci- 
dental discourse,  that  they  invited  him  to  assist  their  then 
aged  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  and  soon  gave  him  a 
unanimous  call  to  settle  with  him  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  unanimity  and  affection  discovered  on  this  occa- 
sion, led  him  to  sacrifice  far  more  flattering  worldly  pros- 
pects, to  what  he  thought  the  call  of  duty,  and  induced  him 
to  accept  the  invitation  that  was  presented  him.  His  nat- 
ural and  acquired  endowments,  joined  to  a  love  for  close  ap- 
plication, soon  exhibited  him  an  able  and  thorough  divine, 
singularly  qualified  to  vindicate  and  defend  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  to  confute  gain-sayers,  and  to  put  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  For  the  field  of  con- 
troversy he  had  no  predilection,  apprehending  that  religious 
controversy  did  not  ordinarily  promote  the  cause  of  piety, 
but  whenever  he  was  drawn,  or  forced  into  it,  they  had  occa- 
sion to  repent,  who  had  imposed  the  necessity. 

The  strain  of  Dr.Macclintock's  preaching  was  evangelical, 
serious,  instructive,  plain  and  practical ;  his  style  manly  and 
nervous,  his  delivery  solemn  and  unaffected.  His  sermons 
were  always  the  fruit  of  close  application,  and  finished  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy,  that  few  attempt,  and  much  fewer  at- 
tain. As  a  sermonizer  and  preacher,  the  Doctor  stood  in 
high  reputation  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry  thought  themselves  favored  when  they  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  his  hearers. 

In  devotional  exercises,  the  Doctor  always  appeared  hum- 
ble, serious,  solemn  and  affecting.  He  insensibly  led  those 
that  joined  with  him,  into  the  presence  chamber  of  the  be- 
ing whom  he  addressed,  and  excited  emotions  of  adoration 
and  humility, — corresponding  to  the  greatness  of  Jehovah 
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*nd  the  littleness  of  man.  His  manner  in  prayer  was  so  de- 
liberate, that  sometimes  it  seemed  to  approach  hesitancy  ; 
but  those  whose  devotions  he  led  were  always  relieved  and 
edified,  by  the  pertinency  and  fitness  of  his  expressions, 
which  were  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  A 
good  natural  constitution  and  uninterrupted  health,  joined  to 
great  activity  and  diligence,  enabled  the  Doctor  not  only  to 
study  much,  but  to  attend  to  those  parochial  visits,  which  are 
expected  of  a  minister,  and  to  afford  instruction,  support  and 
consolation  to  the  sick  and  afflicted.  Though  habitually 
grave  and  serious,  he  relished  and  enjoyed  cheerful  conver- 
sation, and  knew  how  to  direct  and  convert  it  to  the  purposes 
of  edification.  By  constitution  and  discipline,  he  was  mer- 
cifully free  from  that  vein  of  melancholy  and  depression  of 
spirit,  which  sometimes  shades  the  lustre  of  eminent  piety 
in  the  contemplative  and  studious.  His  friendships  were  sin- 
cere, ardent  and  lasting ;  and  he  was  ready  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  whenever  it  could  be  done  ;  and  afford 
assistance  whenever  it  was  needed.  The  hospitality  of  his 
house  was  eminently  exemplary,  rising  to  the  full  import  of 
the  apostolic  injunction  to  bishops,  to  be  "given  to  hospital- 

From  constitution  and  principle  being  opposed  to  all  civil 
and  religious  impositions,  to  all  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience  or  of  men,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
defence  of  his  country's  rights,  when  threatened  and  invaded 
by  the  claims  of  Great-Britain.  When  the  dispute  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  ultimate  resort,  and  the  solemn  appeal  was 
made  to  the  God  of  battle,  being  in  the  vigor  and  activity  ol 
life,  he  once  and  again  visited  those,  who  "jeoparded  their 
lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,"  in  the  character  of 
their  chaplain  ;  by  his  exhortations,  prayers  and  example, 
encouraging  and  animating  them  to  the  unequal  conflict. — 
When  at  home,  he  demonstrated  his  willingness  to  bear  the 
burden  with  his  people,  by  constantly  preaching  to  them,  and 
yet  laboring  with  his  own  hands  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
his  small  salary,  rendered  more  inadequate,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  to  the  support  of  a  numerous  family 
which  God  had  given  him.  For  among  other  dispensations 
of  Providence,  which  tended  to  fix  the  Doctor  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  to  render  his  life  respectable  and  happy, 
he  was  accidentally  led,  on  his  first  visit  to  Portsmouth,  to 
an  acquaintance  with  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  lady, 
whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  all  who  knew  her,  whom  he 
married  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1754,  and  with  whom  he  liv- 
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ed  31  years,  and  Had  15  children,*  many  of  whom  he  was 

*  Dr.  Macclintock  had  four  sons  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  war  at 
the  same  time,  viz  :  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  William  and  John.  Nathaniel, 
the  oldest  of  the  family,  was  born  March  2V,  1757,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1775,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Being  in  Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  hid 
the  offer  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  British  army,  but  he  declined 
a  place  so  tempting  to  youthful  ambition,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  his  country.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, he  joined  the 
American  army  as  Lieuieuant  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  N.  H.  line; 
was  soon  appointed  Adjutant  in  Gol.  Poor'a  regiment,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Brigade  Mnjor  when  Poor  was  advanced  to  that  of  Brigadier 
General.  He  was  with  Gen.  Washington's  army  at  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  in  1776,  and  was  very  active  on  that  memorable 
night,  especially,  in  conveying  the  enemy,  after  the  capture,  across  the 
river.  The  soldiers  suffered  severely  on  that  occasion.  Many  were  so 
destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings  that  their  footsteps  on  the  snow  and  ice 
were  imprinted  with  blood,  yet  they  cheerfully  performed  their  duty. 
He  was  atTiconderoga,and  in  the  various  engagements  with  Burgoyne's 
army  until  its  final  capture.  His  letters  to  hia  father  while  in  the  army 
exhibit  a  noble  enthusiasm  in  the  public  service.  His  talents  and  edu- 
cation gave  him  great  advantages,  and  his  character  as  an  officer  was  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Washington  and  all  the  general  officer  s,  that 
before  be  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  promoted  over  all  the 
captains  in  the  regiment  to  a  majority  in  the  line.  The  officers,  who 
were  thus  superseded,  although  they  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  talents  aud  usefulness  in  the  army,  and  felt  disposed  to  make  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  to  retain  him,  were  induced  by  a  regard 
for  their  rank,  to  remonstrate  against  this  appointment. 

Believing  that,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  the  good  of  the 
service  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  were  con- 
tending, required  his  resignation,  he  tendered  it  to  Gen.  Washington, 
assigning  the  above  circumstances  as  the  only  cause.  Sensible  of  the 
force  of  Maj.  Macclii lock's  reasons,  Gen.  Washington  accepted  his  re- 
signation, and  he  retired  from  the  army  much  regretted  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  all  the  General  officers  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
returned  home  in  1779.  Wishing  to  do  something  more  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  embarked  as  Captain  of  marines  on  board  the  private 
armed  ship  Gen.  Sullivan,  of  20  guns,  Captain  Manning,  commander, 
and  having  captured  a  British  ship  of  war,  they  manned  her  to  cruize 
in  company.  Maj.  M.  was  second  to  his  friend,  Lieut.  Broadstreet,  in 
command  of  this  ship.  In  an  engagement  in  1780,  under  great  disadvan- 
tage, with  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  vastly  superior  force,  Lt.  Broad- 
street's  ship  was  captured  and  Maj.  Maccliotock  was  killed  by  a  ball 
through  his  head.  Thus  fell  as  promising  a  young  man  as  the  state  of 
3New- Hampshire  at  that  time  contained. 

Samuel  was  born  Feb.  21,  1758,  and  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Rolla  frigate  in  the  U.  S.  service.  He  was  afterwards  a  Lieutenant  of 
a  private  ship  of  war,  and  was  lost  at  sea  in  a  merchant  vessel. 

William  was  born  Feb.  4,  1759,  was  a  soldier  in  the  army,  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

John,  the  only  one  of  the  four,  who  survived  the  war,  now  lives  at 
Portsmouth.  He  was  born  Aug.  28,  1761,  was  in  four  different  private 
armed  ships,  iu  three  actions,  and  was  successively  mate,  prizemaster 
and  Lieutenant  before  twenty  years  of  age. 
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called  to  part  with  after  they  had  arrived  to  the  years  of 
manhood,  but  those  trying  scenes  and  especially  the  loss  of 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  was  taken  from  him  the  fourth 
day  of  August  1785,  leaving  behind  her,  as  he  himself  notes 
41  that  good  name  which  is  better  than  rubies,"  brought  into 
vi^w  an  eminent  trait  in  the  Doctor's  character,  his  firmness 
and  fortitude  of  mind,  and  tested  his  submission  and  resigna- 
tion to  divine  Providence.  He  received  those  strokes  with 
uncommon  firmness  and  equanimity,  and  bowed  submissive 
to  the  will  of  God,  frequently  expressing  his  desire,  to  have 
no  will  but  his,  and  to  "  be  still  and  know  that  he  is  God." 
After  a  solitary  interval  of  mourning  widowhood,  he  married 
the  amiable  lady,  who  still  survives  to  feel  his  loss.  By  her 
he  had  one  son. 

Withan  uncommon  series  of  uninterrupted  health,  and  a- 
bility  for  fatigue  and  active  service,  the  Doctor  surpassed 
the  period  allotted  to  human  life.  He.  was  much  more  appre- 
hensive of  encroaching  debility  than  any  of  his  friends,  and 
for  many  months  frequently  intimated  his  persuasion  that  he 
had  not  long  to  live,  making  the  minutes,  and  giving  the  direc- 
tions which  he  wished  to  have  observed  at  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  event ;  yet  with  very  little  interruption  he  continued 
his  ministerial  services  until  the  Sabbath  before  his  death. 
The  annual  Fast,  which  was  the  19th  of  April,  was  the  last 
of  his  preaching,  and  what  was. remarkable,  upon  his  return 
to  his  family  he  observed  that  he  had  done  preaching.  His 
complaints,  which  at  first  did  not  alarm  his  friends,  soon  put 
on  a  threatening  aspect,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  they 
had  but  little  opportunity  to  receive  his  dying  counsel,  or  to 
hear  his  attestations  to  the  truth  of  religion.  In  an  interview 
of  one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  with  him  the  day  be- 
fore he  died,  though  he  was  able  to  speak  but  little,  uhe  pro- 
fessed his  firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion  ; 
and  said,  that  his  entire  dependence  and  hope  was  upon  that 
Gospel  which  he  had  preached  to  others."  He  expressed  a 
willingness  to  live  or  die,  and  added  "a  desire  to  have  no 
will  but  God's."  He  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  April,  1804,  when  he  exchanged  this  world  for  another, 
and  is,  we  trust,  reaping  the  reward  of  a  faithful  servant  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  extreme  aversion  of  the  Doctor  to  all  parade  and  os- 
tentation, led  him  to  direct  his  executors  to  have  his  funeral 
solemnities  performed  with  as  little  formality  as  would  satis- 
fy the  wishes  of  his  parishioners  and  friends.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple influenced  him  to  direct,  all  his  sermons  to  be  burned 
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except  a  small  number  which  he  permitted  hTs  children  to  se- 
lect. And  still  farther,  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  have 
any  thing  distinguished  at  his  grave  that  he  directed  his  exe- 
cutor, if  he  thought  proper  to  do  any  thing,  to  place  but  a 
plain  stone  there,  for  which  he  left  the  following  inscription, 
now  filled  up  by  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs  : — 

"To  the  memory  of  Samuel  Macclintock,D.  D.  who  died 
April  27,  1804,  in  the  72dyear  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of  his 
ministry. 

"  His  body  rests  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection 
to  life  and  immortality,  when  Christ  shall  appear  a  second 
time,  to  destroy  the  last  enemy  death,  and  to  consummate 
the  great  design  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom." 


The  Royal  Society  was  established  at  London  by  King 
Charles  II.  in  the  year  1662.  The  following  Americans 
have,  at  different  periods,  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  Soci- 
ety :  Cotton  Mather,  Paul  Dudley,  John  Winthrop,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Leverett  and  Nathan- 
iel Bowditch,  of  Massachusetts  ;  John  Winthrop,  Fitz  John 
Winthrop  and  David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut ;  James 
Morgan  and  David  Rittenhouse,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  William 
Byrd  and  Silas  Taylor,  of  Virginia  ;  and  David  Hosack, 
of  New-York. 

John  Winthrop  was  the  son  of  Gov.  Winthrop.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  from  England  in  Oct.  1635;  was  several 
years  governor  of  Connecticut  ;  died  at  Boston,  April  5, 
1676,  in  his  71st  year. 

Fitz  John  Winrhrop,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut, 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  1638.  He  died  at  Boston,  Nov. 
27,  1707,  aged  69. 

John  Winthrop,  was  son  of  Adam  Winthrop  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1732;  was  a  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  May  3,  1779,  in  his 
65th  year. 

John  Leverett  was  grandson  of  governor  Leverett  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1680;  was  afterwards  its 
President.    He  died  May  3,  1724. 

Cotton  Mather,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Magna- 
iia,  was  son  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  was  born  in  Boston, 
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Feb.  12,  1663,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1678  ;  died 
at  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1728,  aged  65  years.  His  publications 
amounted  to  382,  besides  several  large  works  left  prepared 
for  the  press.  ^ 

Paul  Dudley,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1690;  died  at  Roxbury,  Jan.  21,  1751. 

David  Rittenhouse,  was  born  in  Gcrmantown,  Penn.  April 
8,  1732  ;  died  June  26,  1796,  in  his  65th  year. 

James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Aug.  18,1727  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1745  5  died  Nov.  6,  1790,  in  his  64th  year. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  17,  1706  g 
died  April  17,  1790,  aged  84. 


Notices  of  the  Church  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

The  town  of  Chelmsford  was  granted  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  to  several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Concord  and  Woburn,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1653.  Its  set- 
tlement commenced  the  same  year  by  emigrants  from  those 
towns.  In  1655,  there  was  an  accession  of  inhabitants  from 
Wenham,  in  which  town  a  congregational  church  was  gath- 
ered October  8,  1644,  and  Rev.  John  Fiske  was  constituted 
its  pastor.  This  church,  the  25th  formed  in  Massachusetts 
colony,  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  in  its  organized 
state  from  Wenham  to  Chelmsford,  as  we  informed  by  Dr. 
Mather,  that  Mr.  Fiske  "  removed,  with  the  major  part  of 
his  church  to  another  new  town,  called  Chelmsford."  Rev. 
John  Fiske  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  England,  about  the  year  1601  ;  was  educated 
at  Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  and  after  preparatory 
studies  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1637, 
he  came  to  New-England:  resided  a  short  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  thence  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  tar- 
ried about  three  years.  About  the  year  1642,  be  went  to 
Wenham,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Chelmsford  in  1655, 
where  he  died  January  1 4,  1 676,  leaving  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Rev.  Moses  Fiske,  was  the  minister  of  Braintree. 
Mr.  Fiske  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  at  Chelmsford  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1670.  He  was  born  in  Boston  about  the  year  1652  ;  was  or- 
dained in  1677;  died  Dec.  7,  1704,  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age  and  27th  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Clark  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samson  Stoddard,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1701.    He  was  ordained  July  25,  1706  ;  died  Aug.  23, 1740, 
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about  60  years  of  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Ebene- 
zer  Bridge.  Mr.  Bridge  was  a  native  of  Boston  born  in 
1714  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736,  and  was  or- 
dained May  20,  1741.  He  died  October  I,  1792,  aged  78, 
having  been  in  the  ministry  more  than  47  years.  Mr. 
Bridge  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  llezckiah  Packard  (now 
D.  D.  and  settled  in  Wiscasset)  on  the  16th  October,  1793. 
Mr.  Packard  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1787,  and 
was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  four  years.  He  was  dismis- 
sed by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  July  11,  1802.  Rev.  Wilkes 
Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Packard.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1801,  and  was  ordained  November  16,  1803.  From 
the  first  establishment  of  the  church  in  1644,  to  the  present 
time  (1823,)  it  has  not  been  destitute  of  a  settled  minister 
more  than  seven  years. 


Middlesex  Canal. 

\  The  Canal  round  Pawtucket  Falls,  in  Chelmsford,  near 
which  the  valuable  and  extensive  factories  are  situated,  was 
opened  in  the  year  1797.  The  occasion  called  together  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  the  vicinity  and  from  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  history  of 
Chelmsford,  relates  a  novel  scene  which  occurred  at  the 
time.  u  Some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
collected,  and  stood  around  and  upon  the  locks  to  witness 
the  passing  of  a  boat,  in  which  were  the  Directors  and  oth- 
er gentlemen,  invited  by  them  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
locks.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  first  lock  when  the 
sides  suddenly  gave  way.  The  water  bursting  upon  the 
spectators  with  great  violence,  carried  many  down  the 
stream.  Infants  were  separated  from  their  mothers,  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  wives  from  their  husbands,  young 
ladies  from  their  gallants,  and  men,  women,  timber  and  brok- 
en boards  and  planks  were  seen  promiscuously  floating  in 
the  water.  "  Nantes — rari  apparent  in  gurgite  vasto"  Some 
had  their  clothes  partially,  others  almost  entirely  torn 
from  them.  Mothers  were  shrieking  for  their  lost  children, 
husbands  swimming  in  search  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
paleness  sat  on  the  countenances  and  anxiety  filled  the  hearts 
of  those  on  shore  for  the  safety  of  their  friends  in  the  wa- 
ter. All  at  length  came  safely  to  land  without  any  material 
injury.  Thus  ended  the  amusement  of  that  memorable 
day.5' 
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CONTINUED. 


Durham,  Janry.  1,  1739-40. 

Honourable  Sir, 

With  Thankfull  Remembrance  of  The  Many  Favours 
You've  formerly  Vouchsafed  To  Me,  In  Your  so  Generous 
Helps  Performed  (As  I  Hope)  For  CHRIST  HIMSELF, 
Accepted  Likewise  Of,  And  To  Be  Rewarded  Temporally 
and  Eternally  By  HIM  ;  As  Done  To  HIS  Heavenly  Roy- 
al PERSON,  FATHER  AND'S  HOLY  SPIRIT,  tho'  medi- 
ately Done  unto  the  least  ofs  Ministerial,  or  Sincerely- 
Friendly-Brethreh.    As  For  the  Continuence  of  our  Col- 
legiate Brother  And  Friend  In  His  Government  Yet  Over 
us,  The  Excellent  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esqre  ;  In  The  Six 
Months    past  more  Especially  According  TO'S  Faithfull 
WORD  Experienc'd  As  Written  In  Joh.  xv.  7,  I've  Been 
Prayerfully  Imporlunating  Our  LORD  EMMANUEL  JE- 
SUS THE^PRINCE  Of  the  Kings  of  rfhe  Earth,  By  WHOM 
They  Rule  And  Princes,  and  Nobles,  and  All  the  Judges  of 
the  Earth  ;  That  (As  In  The  Year  1715  He  was  Pleased 
To  Regard  My  Complaint  Against  Vice-Gubernator  Guiliel- 
mus  Tailer  In's  Proditorial  Bribery  against  Me  ;  So  (If 
Agreeable  To's  WILL,)  He  Might  Contrarily  Order)  and  HE 
Might  Please  To  Incline  The  Heart  of  our  Present  SOVE- 
REIGN, And  His  Nobles,  Each  of  Them  Therein  Concern- 
able,  To  Confirm  Our  Uncorrupted  Governour  Jonathan 
Belcher  HlSViceroy  In  the  Civil  Authority  Over  Us  ;  For 
His  Commissioning  Mostly  Able  Men,  Such  as  Fear  GOD, 
Men  of  Truth,  Hating'  Covetousness,  or  those  Recommen- 
ded to  Him  as  Such,  For  their  Several  Respective  Offices  of 
Profit  and  Honour  :-  And  likewise  that  He  our  Governour 
May  Be  Restored  To  His  Health,  and  Visit  Our  Province 
again,  To  Rule  in  the  Midst  of  His  and  Our  Enemies  ;  That 
they  may  be  found  liars  unto  us  concerning  Him  of  Whom 
and  His  Welfare  of  Affairs  I  should  be  Glad  To  Read  or 
Hear  Credible  Intelligence,  If  I  might  be  Further  Favour'd. 
This  (with  My  Prayerfull  Welwishes  For  your  Person  and 
Family)  Must  Suffice  at  Present  From 
Your  Honour's  Most 

Obliged  Servant, 

HUGH  ADAMS.. 
To  the  Hon.  Mr.  Secretary ,  Richard  Waldron,  Esq. 
36 
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Durham,  April  11, 17 3U. 

Honourable  Sir, 

With  My  Hearty  Thankfulness  previously  Retributed  For 
All  Your  Friendly  Respects  and  Helps  Vouchsafed  Unto 
MeTInThe  Passage  of  My  Case  Through  the  Three  Courts 
of  The  Law,  so  free  from  Nonsuiting  Abatements  and  from 
Demu its  upon  Appeals,  Wherein  I've  Suppos'd  were  consid- 
erable of  Your  Amicable  Influences  :  From  The  Hint  You 
Favour'd  Me  with  In  Your  Letter  Dated  Novbt  27lh  last ; 
Wherein  are  Expressed  In  Writing  Under  Your  Own  Hand 
These  very  Words,  viz. 

Agreeable  to  your  Request,  I  have  Copyed  The  Judg- 
ement which  you  obtained  against  Your  Parish, &c. ;  I  Wish 
"you  a  double  portion  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  use 
"  of  it,  and  That  your  differences  may  at  last  terminate  in 
"  a  comfortable  and  happy  issue." 

Which  so  Kind  Phrases  Bear  the  Aspect  of  Real  Friend- 
ship. But  In  The  Evening  of  last  January  24*h  Puhlickly 
Tn  Durham  Meeting  House  Before  An  Ecclesiastical  Corni- 
ce! of  8  Ministers  and  20  Messengers,  and  A  la'*ge  Assembly 
of  People;  I  was  Treacherously  Surprized  with  aft  Unex- 
pected Allegation  (In  their  Audience)  made  and  so  Proclaim- 
ed By  Ephraim  Davis,*4 That  You  Told  Him,  i  had  given 
"You  A  Bond  of  several  Hundreds  of  Pounds  to  Bribe  The 
"Governour  and  Council,  that  I  might  get  my  Case,  and  that 
"  You  intended  to  come:  up  Your  Self  unto  the  said  Ecclesi- 
"  astick  council  (if  1  should  denie  it)  to  prove  it  to  my  head  ; 
"that  thereby  You'd  Enough  to  Silence  me;  and  if  I  would 
u  Send  You  a  line  o\  order  for  it :  You  would  Send  up  my 
Said  Bond  and  other  papers  by  his  hand;  and  that  he 
M  heard  of  it  first  from  One  of  the  Council  which  said  you 
"  had  so  informed  him  and  referrd  him  said  Ephraim  Davis 
u  to  You,  for  confirmation  thereof."  Now — 

In  Answer  unto  Your  Honour  (if  this  narrative  was  true)  I 
must  Averr. 

That  said  Bond  was  not  intended  for  A  Bribe  which  I 
Abhorr  in  any  Profterer  or  Receiver  ;  Seeing  It  is  Written, 
In  Job  xv.  34 —  Fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  brib- 
ery, which  I  have  Remarked  "in  Sundry  instances  fu filled  : 
But  I  Delivered  said  Bond  Conscientiously  In  Obedience 
unto  That  Sacred  Law  In  Gen.  xlvii.  27,  and  Bom.  xiii.  4,  6, 
7,  For  A  Grate ful I  Tribute  intended  for  the  Rulers,  which 
should  in  Justice  and  Equity,  Overrule  the  letter,  rigour, 
and  pervertaiG:  tricks  of  humane  laws,  to  Defend  Hie  poor 
afflicted,  and  needy,  to  Deliver  and  rid  them  out  of  the  hand 
\>t  thr  wirWrf     such  Representing  Political  Gods  are  1U- 
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quirM  In  Psalm  82—3,  4,  6,  7.    Besides  If  Mistaken  and 
Misimprov'd  as  a  bri^e,  I've  Supposed  It  my  Duty,  By  My 
Said  Bond  of  Security  upon  My  Heirs,  Executors,  and  Ad- 
ministrators, For  an  Antidote  against  any  real  Bribes  Inten- 
ded or  Proffer'd  by  My  Implacable  Enemies  (If  I  should  De- 
cease before  The  Final  Issue  of  My  Case)  Ab  That  Tryal 
In  Jer.  35.  1,  2 — 5,  6  ;  Besides  (if  you  can  Remember  it) 
1  Desired,  Your  Honour  might  Conceal  said  Bond,  until  af- 
ter The  Final  Judgment  ot  My  Depending  Case  might  be 
Passed.     Wherein  I  suppose  You  was  a  faithful  Friend. 
But  Since  Your  more  or  less  divulging  it,  has  misappreh*  n- 
sivrly  proved  it  Self  Eventually  (next  to  My  Neighbour 
JohnSmiih  Taverner (who  deceased  last  Sabbath  .Night) 
his  more  influential  bottle,  house,  and  40/.  of  ready  money 
which  he  told  me  Some  weeks  ago  before  his  Sickness,  He'd 
lent  mine  Enemies,  viz  The  Agents  Hubbard  Stevens  and 
John  Woodman,  Jonathan  Tomson  and  John  Williams,  junr 
Selectmen)  E'n  Your  communicating  narratively  said  Bond 
to  (Saul  Doeg)  Ephr.  Davis,  was  Judged  My  Most  Scandal- 
ous Crime  for  Unsettling  Me  ;  Whereby  You've  so  Hurtful* 
iy  Trespassed  against  and  Despised  Me,  And  My  Heavenly 
MASTER-CHRIST,  And  THE  MOST-HIGH  GOD;  As 
Evident  from  Luk.  x.  1  6.  xvii.  3,  4, 11.  Cor.  v.  20 ;  Therefore 
As  though  GOD  Beseecheth  You  by  Me,  1  Pray  You  In 
CHRIST'S  Stead,  be  Reconciled  To  THE  GOD  of  the 
Spirits  or  Souls  of  all  flesh;  By  Your  Turning  again  and 
Saying,  You  Re  pent  (i.  e.  Of  Your  inadvertent  Exposing  me 
so  unto  the  wrath  of  Mine  Enemies.)  that  I  may  have  Licence 
and  Authority  from  My  Said  MASTER'S  Commandment, 
To  Say  I  Forgive  You.  And  In  Gratitude  for  all  your  former 
and  latter  Friendship  To  US,  To  Pray  Acceptably  For  the 
Temporal  and  Eternal  Welfare  of  your  Honbie  Person  and 
Family. 

And  altho'  the  said  Ecclesiastick  Council  Censured  Me 
(in  their  late  Arbitrary  and  Partial  Result  of  Advice.  Chief- 
ly as  said  for  the  supposed  Crimes  of  Imprecations  :  Never- 
theless, Forasmuch  as  My  Said  Supreme  MASTER  Hath 
(1N\S  Sovereigntv)  Been  so  Pleas'd  In  Twenty  Four  Y>  ars 
Past.  !N*S  Own  Proper  and  Special  Seasons,  To  Enable  Me, 
To  More  than  Ordinary  Hoiiness  attained.  To  Conform 
then  with  HIS  Friendly' Proposal.  In  Joh.  xv.  7,  and  To  be 
One  (Tho5 The  Junior)  of  HIS  Two  American  Witnesses 
■(The  so  Acred  anal  Reverend  Mr.  Nathanael  Clap,  Pastor  of 
the  True  Church  In  Newport,  The  Other)  To  Each  ot 
Which  HE  oar  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  IN'S  Word,  Rev. 
«.  3,  5,  Hath  Said,  I  Will  Give  Power  unto  MY  Witnesses, 
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&c.  And  If  any  man  will  hurt  them  (i.  e.  Joyntly  or  Sev- 
erally) :  Fire  Proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth  and  devoureth 
their  Enemies,  (i.  €.  in  the  just  Matter,  and  fervent  Manner 
of  Prayerfull  Complaints  Entered  into  the  SUPREME 
COURT,  Ever  Open  In  The  Heavenly  PARADISE)  Against 
,  Impenitent  and  Implacable  Enemies  ;  When  All  Earthly 
Courts  will  not  sufficiently  Redress  Such  Aggrievances  of 
HIS  Oppressed  Ambassadors.  Whether  Any  Law  In  our 
Province  Of  New-Hampshire  or  of  England,  is  Criminally 
Violated  Thereby ;  If  your  Honour  can  and  may  convince  Me, 
It  will  oblige  me  In  conformity  with  your  aforesaid  Friend- 
ly Wish  ;  In  Forbearing  My  Durham  People,  Personal  En- 
emies, as  really  as  Friends,  I've  Endeavour'd  These  Five 
Months  almost  To  Use  your  Copy  of  The  Judgment  with  A 
Double  Portion  of  Wisdom  and  Prudence,  Which  are  but 
despised  and  derided  by  My  implacable  enemies  especially. 
I've  not  Received  from  Durham  as  yet,  One  Penny  of  said 
Judgment  :  Therefore,  This  is  To  Request  your  Honour, 
To  Draw  out  The  Execution  Thereof,  And  To  Commit  it 
To  Mr.  Sherrif  Russel,  Whom  I  Must  Impower  to  be  My 
Trustee-Attorney,  If  He  may  Accept  Thereof.  Who  (when 
He  may  Receive  Sufficient  of  My  Money  judged  for  Me) 
WTith  My  Order  Will  Pay  your  Honour  All  your  Just  and 
Reasonable  Demands,  For  your  so  Great  Service  in  the  Re- 
covery of  my  Case  in  Such  A  Measure  Thereof,  or  for 
Hvhat  I've  Obliged  My  Self  unto,  In  and  By  My  so  Scandal- 
ous Bond  Aforesaid.  Being  in  all  things  (when  Enabled 
Willing  To  Live  Honestly.  But  seeing  I  Can't  be  Regarded 
In  My  Nomination  Of  The  Every  Way  best  Qualified  Per- 
son of  All  the  Present  Inhabitants  of  Durham,  For  A  Com- 
mission Of  The  Peace.  But  Mine  Enemies  must  Triumph 
over. Me  and  My -Friends  and  Over  the  Most  Godly  and 
Honest  Part  of  said  Town,  Under  Pretense  of  Law  and 
Justice.  If  Col.  James  Davis  or's  Son  Ephraim  or  John 
Woodman,  Lt.  Samuel  Smith,  or  An}r  on  that  side  shall  so 
•  bear  Rule  any  longer:  Then  I  Must  Obey  That  Order  In 
:Mat.  x.  14,  And  Depart  out  of  said  Town  and  this  Province 
as  soon  as  possible*  In  The  Belief  of  Experiencing  In  Due 
.time  The  Verifying  of  That  Which  is  Written  In  Luk.  xviii. 
7,  8,  Eccle.  viii.  1 1—1 3,  Psal.  22,  xviii.  29. 

This  (Honourabje  Sir  !)  Is  Propos'd  To  your  Considera- 
.     ■     ,     ,   ,  tiori,  By  your  (yd   Well  Wishing 

•  f     hr.i       and)  Gratefull  Servant,  In  the  Gos- 

fi  .  :  pel  ministry  of  The  Church  True 

Protestant  Catholick. 

HUGH  ADAMS. 

To  the  Hon.  Mr.  Secretary,  Richard  Waldron^  Esq, 
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'The  Genius  of  Oblivion  :  and  other  original  Poems.  By  a 
Lady  of  Ne7o-Hampshire.  Concord  :  Published  by  Jacob 
B.  Moore,  1823. 

At  a  time  when  new  books  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture multiply  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  we  can 
scarcely  glance  at  the  pa^es  of  one  before  a  dozen  others 
crowd  themselves  on  our  notice  ;  and  when,  too,  our  lime 
and  patience  are  so  severely  taxed  by  the  great  mass  of 
literary  rubbish,  which  lives  but  for  an  hour  and  straight- 
way passes  to  its  long  repose,  we  canno*  but  feel  a  degree  of 
reluctance,  and  an  apprehension  of  disturbing  the  compla- 
cency of  our  readers,  in  inviting  their  attention  to  any  new 
work,  however  interesting  and  valuable.  One  prolific  pen 
— that  of  the  wonderful  author  of  the  VVaverley  novels,  af- 
fords such  constant  employment  for  the  reading  world,  and 
so  common  a  topic  of  conversation  to  all  literary  circles, 
that  hardly  a  passing  word  or  thought  is  vouchsafed  by  the 
generality  of  readers  to  any  other  author.  Even  the 
muse  of  liyron,  with  all  her  originality  and  fascination,  holds 
but  a  momentary  and  divided  empire  over  the  public  mind, 
for  the  Caledonian  enchanter  stands  ever  ready  with  his  po- 
tent wand  to  re-assert  his  exclusive  dominion. 

For  a  while,  indeed,  the  American  novels,  the  Spy  and  the 
Pioneers,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  public  atteri*ion, 
to  receive  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  and  even  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  their  patriotic  admirers  the  successful  rivals  of 
the  novels  just  mentioned ;  but,  if  this  was  not  rather  the 
homage  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head,  still  we  have  fears 
that  the  same  propitious  fortune  will  not  attend  all  American 
works  of  equal  merit.  Some  beautiful  poems,  we  know, 
have  long  been  unhonored  and  apparently  unknown;  and 
among  them,  we  may  name  an  unobtrusive  little  volume,1* 
by  an  excellent  scholar  formerly  of  our  OAvn  state. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  we  do  not  won- 
der that  the  author  of  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  notice,  should  put  it  forth  with  fenr  and 
trembling,  but  we  sincerely  hope,  that  instead  of  suffering 
under  the  "  Medusa n  critic's  withering  glance,"  she  will  be 
treated  with  justice,  if  not  with  indulgence,  and  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  either  the  tasie  or  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic.   If  it  were  in  our  power,  it  would  not  be  our  wish,  to 

*  "  The  Court  of  Neptune,  ami  th^  Curse  of  Liberty,  with  other  poeins,  ou  subject*,  ci  n- 
ftectcd  with  the  late  war."  New-York :  Wiakle,  Wiley  &.  Co.  1817. 
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bias  the  judgment  of  our  readers  by  expressing  a- favorable 
opinion  of  these  poems,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  we  have  perused  them  with  real  delight,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  them  to  all  lovers  of  good  poet- 
ry, In  saying  this,  we  would  not  have  it  supposed,  that  we 
consider  them  entirely  faultless.  Besides  some  obscurities 
and  several  unnecessary  instances  of  bad  measure,  there 
are,  we  think,  in  the  Genius  of  Oblivion,  a  few  moralizing 
digressions  or  episodes,  which  are  not  an  adeejuate  compen- 
sation for  the  interruption  of  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  sto- 
ry. But  with  these  exceptions,  the  versification  is  excel- 
lent and  the  language  chaste,- appropriate,  and  full  of  poetic 
inspiration.  Our  author's  muse  is  of  a  grave,  moral,  and 
pensive  cast,  seldom,  if  ever,  attempting  to  be  witty,  satirical 
or  playful. 

The  Genius  of  Oblivion  is  the  principal  poem,  and  occu- 
pies between  sixty  and  seventy  pages.  Its  chief  subject  is 
the  imagined  origin  of  the  race  of  men  supposed  to  have  in- 
habited the  western  parts  of  America  long  before  the  In- 
dian tribes  roamed  in  that  once  cheerless  wilderness,  and  to 
whose  labors  have  been  attributed  the  numerous  mounds 
and  forts  of  earth  discovered  in  several  of  the  western 
states,  particularly  in  Ohio,  and  indicating  in  their  builders 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization  as  none  of  the 
Indian  tribes  have  ever  been  known  to  possess. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  diminishing  the  curiosity  of 
some  of  our  readers,  we  might  proceed  to  make  them  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  hero  and  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents of  the  Genius  of  Oblivion;  but  we  shall  make  a  few 
extracts  from  it,  and  conclude  our  observations  with  expres- 
sing a  pious  hope,  that,  as  the  amiable  author  and  h  t  little 
orphans  will  alone  be  benefitted  by  the  sale  of  her  book, 
all,  who  would  enjoy  a  feast  of  the  imagination  and  the  pur- 
er "  luxury  of  doing  good,"  and  all,  who  dare  evince  their 
admiration  of  the  brilliant  gems  of  the  "  goodly  forests,  fair 
fields  and  crystal  hills  of  Laconia,"  and  especially  all  be- 
nevolent females,  who  regard  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their 
sex,  and,  like  angels  of  mercy,  take  pleasure  in  ministering 
to  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  will  immedi- 
ately purchase  this  modest,  unpretending  book. 

Ormond's  Song,  in  the  tempest. 

Oh,  say,  hast  thou  seen,  with  a  thrilling  emotion, 

The  mountain  mist  roll  its  dark  form  ? 
Or  listened,  with  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion, 
As  elements  mixed  in  the  gloomy  commotion, 

And  loud  rose  the  voice  of  the  storm  ! 
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2. 

Then  in  those  moments  of  wild  breathing  sadness, 

How  lessened  this  dim  speck  of  earth  ! 
Possessions  were  folly,  and  pleasures  were  madness— 
Fiom  lieaven—witjj  mingled  contrition  and  gladness, 
The  soul  hail'd  in  triumph  her  birth  ! 


The  soul  hail'd  in  triumph  her  birth  ! 

'  Orrnond,  the  hero  oi  the  tale,  having  travelled  westward., 
pauses  at  evening,  in  meditation  upon  the  relics  of  antiquity 
there  presented  to  his  eye. 


The  length'ning  shadows  eastward  lie; 
He  lingers  still,  yet  knows  not  why — 
The  wild  bird  sung  her  evening  strain, 
And  wing'd  to  her  lone  perch  again — 
The  red  deer  erupt  the  flower  and  pass'd, 
And  reached  his  nightly  haunt  at  last ; 
The  fading  beams  of  lingering  light 
Had  blended  in  the  dun  of  night ; 


The  wind  was  hushed,  serene  the  sky, 
And  through  the  azure  vault  on  high 
The  gems  of  heaven  were  glowing  pure, 
Like  hopes  that  charm  in  youthful  hour  ; 
And  wrapped  in  contemplation's  dream. 
As  Ormond  gazed,  we  well  .night  deem. 
That  thus  intent,  he  searched  the  skies 
| For  clue  to  solve  those  mysteries. 


now  flashing 


Absorbed  in  contemplation,  our  hero  beholds  the  "  shad- 
owy genius  of  Oblivion,"  hovering  oyer  the  ruins  of  past 
time.  The  evening  is  beautiful — the  stars  brilliant — the 
winds  hushed —  the  varying  northern  lights 
up  to  the  zenith,  and  mon  dancing  along  the  horizon. 

But  now  those  flashings  gath'ring  grew 
A  lofty,  iiery  arch,  and  through 
Its  light  strange  beings  flickering  pass, 
Like  shadows  o'er  a  magic  glass — 
Now  nearer,  more  distinct ;  but  still 
Awful  and  indescribable ! 
Creation's  heir — earth's  potentate- 
Sole  keeper  of  recorded  fate, 
Oblivion'9  shadowy  -Genius  sate 


And  wreaths  the  hero's  brow  that  bound, 
And  deathless  naaied,were  strewn  aiourrd, 
All  withered  as  the  weeds  which  die 

When  Shoe  breathes  his  blasting  sigh  

And  trophies,  that  like  virtue  shone, 
Yea,  trophies  that  a  heaven  might  own — 
Records  of  science,  wisdom,  worth, 
All  scattered— they  were  all  of  earth, 

And  therefore  perished,  not  the  deed  

He  breathed  sepulchral  damps — his  hand  That  gains, blest  thought!  a  mightier  meed, 


Stretched  forth  his  all-subduing  wand  J 
Rayless  his  eye — its  sunken  orb 
Dili  nought  reflect,  but  all  ahsorh — 
All  bright  things  caugh't.nor  yet  was  bright 
As  blackness  gains  no  hue  from  light  ! 
Nor  fattened  his  lank  cheek,  though  more 
Its  prey  than  evil  kine's  of  yore — 
And  ghastly,  as  the  op'ning  tomb, 
His  furrowed  brow,  in  fearful  gloom. 
Frowned,  as  to  antedate  our  doom. 


A  crown  eternal,  gemm'd  with  blood 
Which   saved  a   leprous  world,  when 
groan'd  tbe  Lamb  of  God! 

Worm-eaten  shrouds  were  waving  high, 
His  banner  and  his  canopy ; 
And  th  rough  tbe  sighing  folds  there  came 
Mustek  !  if  it  might  hear  that  name — 
A  pictured  plaint — a  melody- — 
The  stirring  soul  of  years  gone  by  ; 


Of  crumbled  thrones  was  piled  his  seat—  [Conveying  to  the  sense  each  scene 


Crowns,  sceptres,  'scutcheons  'neath  his 
feet 

Lay  trodden  with  the  vilest  things  : 
OBLIVION  sanctifies  not  kings  ! 

Song 


As  palpably,  as  if  between 
Nor  time  nor  space  did  intervene! 
And  thus,  asl:arps  of  zephyrs  play. 
Floated  the  viewless  opera. 


AFTER  THE  NUI>TIAL3 

.  I 
Hesper  sleeps  light 

On  the  sleeping  billow —  I 

Hymen  this  night 
Spreads  his  softest  pillow;  | 

Sweetly  will  rest 
Tyre's  guard  avid  glory — 

Brave.  Arvon  blest 
With  his  graceful  Cora  ! 


Arvon  and  Cora. 
2. 

Music  floats  ronnd 
Like  zephyrs  of  even  ; 

Dear  as  the  sound 
That  ushers  to  heaven-* 

Kindred  and  friends 
With  rapture  are  greeting 

Harmony  bends 
O'er  the  holy  meeting. 
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Springs  there  a  flower 
In  this  world  of  winter? 

Smiles  there  an  hour 
When  no  sorrows  enter  : 


Is  there  a  bond 
Of  Pleasures  that  fly  men  ? 

'Tis  love's  respond 
To  the  vows  cf  Hymen. 


Song  of  sea-nymphs,  on  the  passage  of  Arvon  and  Cora 
to  the  western  world. 


1. 

When  Phoebus'  glowing  chariot  wheels 

Adown  the  west  in  glory. 
Is  *here  a  world  his  radiance  feels? 

Or  waste  of  waters  hoary? 
Oil  !  oaiure  smiles  his  beams  to  greet, 

And  spreads  her  fairest  blossom  ; 
And  pleased  the  spring  and  summer  meet 

And  frolic  on  her  bosom. 

2. 

Then,  Arvon,  wide  thy  canvas  spread, 

And  woo  the  breeze  so  cheevly; 
Be  Tyre,  and  all  her  minions  fled, 

Nor  prize  her  pleasures  dearly  : 
Thy  western.  Eden  will  repay 

All  present  sighs  and  sorrow  ; 
And  wl  o  would  weep  a  gloomy  day 

That  promised  fair  to-morrow  ? 


3. 

Within  the  gay,  umbrageous  ball, 

All  rich  with  Flora's  treasure, 
Shall  Cora  on  her  handmaids  call, 

And  tread  the  mazy  measure  ; 
Or  list,  reclining  'mid  the  grove, 

While  summer  gales  are  sighing, 
The  warbling  melody  of  love. 

To  nature's  smiles  replying. 
4. 

The  city's  haunts  are  fair  to  see 

Where  wealth  attends  on  fashion  r, 
But  nature's  lonely  majesty 

Ennobles  every  passion. 
'Tis  there  the  prisoned  spirit  soars. 

There  feeling,  fancy  brighten  ; 
Nor  land  more  blest,  than  in  the  west 

Can  Phoebus'  rays  enlighten. 


We  omitted  to  mention  one  fault,  which  we  have  to  find 
with  the  Genius  of  Oblivion — it  is  a  great  deal  too  short. 


COINCIDENCE. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS, 

In  your  number  for  July,  is  an  epitaph  "on  the  body  of 
Ichabod  Hare,"  said  to  have  been  written  by  "a  wag  of 
Dover,"  in  ridicule  of  a  certain  chief-justice  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  use  of  the  term  \tkis  here*  and 
4  that  there' \  instead  of  this  and  that.  Accidentally  looking 
over  "The  Dublin  Mail,"  a  work  published  in  London  sever- 
al months  since,  and  purporting  to  be  letters  written  from 
Dublin  during  the  late  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  I  no- 
ticed the  following,  attached  to  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Cur- 
tis, the  well  known  bottle  companion  of  the  King — 

"  Here  lies  Bill v  C  s,  our  worthy  Lord  Mayor, 

"  Who  Las  left  this  here  world,  and  is  gone  to  thai  there." 

This  is  an  instance  of  very  singular  coincidence,  or  of 
plagiarism  equally  singular  and  small.  P. 


Extract  from  the. Records  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  ,/Y.  H. 

"Friday,    October    26</i,  1781.      Annoque  Reipublica 
Americans  Sexto-Three  quarters  after  four  6'clock,  received 
the  agreeable  intelligence- of  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  proud  Cornwallis,  with  his  whole  army  to  the  II 
LUSTRIOUS  WASHINGTON  on  the  19th  instant.-5 


OCTOBER,  1823. 

SScclesfasttcal  f^tstorg. 

Memoranda  :  Relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

[Continued  from  page  269.] 

The  Rev.  William  Allen  was  settled  at  Greenland,  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Gookin  at  Hampton.  Green- 
land was  formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1703.  Mr.  Allen  was  its  first  minister.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1703,  and  ordained  July 
15,  1707.  Before  this  timp,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland 
attended  public  worship  at  Portsmouth  :  and  women  and 
children  used  frequently  to  walk  six  or  eight  miles  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Allen  continued  in  the  ministry  till  Sept.  8, 
1760,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Sever  succeeded  Mr.  Pike  at  Dover, 
and  was  ordained  April  11,  1711.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1701.  Though  a  distinguished  scholar, 
he  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, which  rendered  his  pub- 
lic services  painful  to  himself,and  in  some  measure  unpleasant 
to  his  hearers.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  dismissed 
from  Dover,  in  the  spring  of  1715.  The  next  year,  he  was 
appointed  a  Tutor  of  Harvard  College,  and  continued  in 
that  office  twelve  years.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  his  Alma 
Mater.  On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  removed  into  Plymouth 
county  ;  was  a  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age. 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Cotton  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter in  Hampton-Falls.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of 
Plymouth,  who  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1698,  and 
died  there,  Sept.  18,  1699.  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton-Falls, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  May  5,  1682  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1701,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  2,  1712.  His  first 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  was  the  widow  Dimond, 
of  Ipswich.  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  Aug.  16, 
37 
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1711,  was  Mary,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Gedney,  of  Salera,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gookin  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Gotton  died 
Aug.  13,  1726.  On  the  next  Sabbath  after  his  death,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gookin,  of  Hampton,  preached  two  funeral  sermons, 
from  2  Cor.  v.  4— and  John  v.  S5  ;  in  which,  he  gave  him 
a  good  character.  Several  other  sermons  were  preached  on 
the  occasion,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  News  Letter,  of  August,  1 726. 

The  Rev.  William  Shurtleff  was  ordained  at  New-Cas- 
tle, the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  dismissed, 1 7 1 2. 
He  was  a  son  of  William  Shurtleff,  of  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Lothrop,  of  Barnstable.  His  grandfather,  William  Shurt- 
leff, of  Marshfield,  was  killed  with  lightning  in  1666,  while 
two  children  in  his  lap  and  one  between  his  knees,  and  his 
wife  by  his  side,  remained  uninjured.  Rev.  Mr.  Shurtleff 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  •  1707.  He  married 
Mary  Atkinson,  a  sister  of  Theodore  Atkinson,  Esq.,  but 
had  no  children.  As  he  succeeded  Mr.  Emerson  at  New- 
Castle,  so  upon  Mr.  Emerson's  death,  he  became  his  succes- 
sor at  Portsmouth,  and  was  installed  over  the  South  Church, 
Feb.  21,  1733  ;  his  connexion  withnNew-Castle  having  been 
dissolved  the  year  before.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  Portsmouth,  and  died  May  9,1747.  He  was  eminent 
for  piety  and  pastoral  fidelity.  During  his  ministry  in  Ports- 
mquth,  he  baptized  more  than  700,  and  admitted  130  com- 
municants. When  God  visited  the  American  churches  with 
the  out-pourings  of  his  spirit,  about  the  year  1742,  Mr. 
Shurtleff's  society  partook  of  the  blessing  ;  and  in  that  year 
68  persons  wer*e  added  to  his  church.  Mr.  Shurtleff  pub- 
lished a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morrill, 
in  Rye,  1726  :  a  sermon  delivered  at  New-Castle,  Jan.  1, 
1725,  in  commemoration  of  the  sufferings  of  a  company  of 
mariners,  some  years  before  ship  wrecked  on  Boon  Isl- 
and, with  an  address  to  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  Esq.  ;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Gookin,  in  North- 
Hampton,  1739;  a  sermon  from  these  words,  "  Lord,  re- 
member me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,"  occa- 
sioned by  the  execution  of  Sarah  Simpson  and  Penelope 
Kenny,*  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  former,  delivered  Dec. 
22,  1739  ;  a  sermon  at  the  monthly  evening  lecture  in  Bos- 
ton, 1741  ;  an  account  of  the  revival  of  religion  at  Ports- 
mouth, published  in  the  22d  and  48th  numbers  of  the  Chris- 
tian History,  for  1 743. 


*  These  were  the  first  executions  in  New- Hampshire,  which  had 
then  been  s.Htled  more  than  a  century. 
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The  first  minister  of  Newington  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ad- 
ams. His  first  American  ancestor  was  Henry  Adams,  who, 
about  the  year  1630,  came  from  Devonshire,  Eng.,  to  Mount 
Wollaston,  now  Quincy,  in  Massachusetts.  Eight  sons  ac- 
companied him  on  his  voyage  to  this  country.  One  of  the 
sons,  Joseph,  resided  at  Braintree  ;  and  his  son,  Joseph,  was 
the  father  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Newington,  and  of  Dca.  John 
Adams,  of  Braintree,  father  ot  the  Hon.  John  Adams,  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Newington, 
was  born  in  Braintree,  June,  1688,  and  was  graduated,  at 
Harvard  College  in  1710.  While  a  member  of  College,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  a  school  at  Newington  ;  and  being 
licensed  to  preach  soon  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  was 
employed  there  as  a  candidate,  but  was  not  ordained  until 
Nov.  16,  1715.  He  continued  his  ministerial  labors  until 
January,  1783,  and  died  May  20,  1784,  being  almost  95 
years  old — an  age  attained  by  no  other  minister  ever  set- 
tled in  New-Hampshire.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  John  Fabyan,  Esq.,  1757,  and  another  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  rulers,civil  and  ecclesiastical,  exerting  themselves 
against  the  growth  of  impiety,  1760.* 

In  1718,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rust  was  ordained  the  first  min- 
ister of  Stratham ;  Rev.  Hugh  Adams,  the  first  minister  of 
Durham,  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Prentice,  the  second  min- 
ister of  Dunstable,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Weld. 

Mr.  Rust  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  or- 
dained at  Stratham  in  the  spring  of  1718,  and  died  March 
20,  1749,  aged  63.  The  late  Henry  Rust,  Esq.,  of  Wolfe- 
borough,  was  one  of  his  sons. 

As  early  as«1651,  a  parish  was  formed  at  Oyster  River, 
now  Durham,  and  several  persons  were  employed  to  preach 
there.  Among  others,  was  John  Buss,  a  physician,  who  was 
many  years  a  preacher,  but  never  settled  in  the  ministry. — 
He  had  been  for  some  time  at  Wells,  Me.,  and  came  from 
thence  to  Oyster  river,  where  he  preached  and  practised 
physic  a  number  of  years.    His  house  and  valuable  libra- 

*  Mr.  Adams  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  but  of 
great  self  complacency.  In  praying  for  a  person  dangerously  sick  who 
had  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Congregation,  he  prayed  very  earnestly 
that  the  man  might  be  prepared  to  die  ;  for,  said  he,  "  we,  O  Lord,  who 
are  skilful,  know  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  recovery." — At  a  meot- 
ing  of  the  Association  of  ministers  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Adams  made  the 
prayer,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  horses  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations ;  but  becoming  suddenly  embarrassed  while  speaking  of 
the  white  horse,  he  closed  the  exercise  abruptly.  One  of  his  brethren 
afterwards  observed  to  him,  that,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  should  be  partic- 
ularly caution*  in  mounting  strange  horses,  if  he  would  avoid  a  jail. 
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ry  were  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  1694.  He  died  in  1736,  at 
the  great  age  of  108.  Mr.  Adams  commenced  preaching  in 
this  parish  about  1716,  but  no  church  was  gathered  until  the 
time  of  his  ordir* 'ion, -March  26,  1718.  Notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  he  met  with  from  many  of  his  people, 
and  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner  and  irri- 
tability of  his  temper,  and  notwithstanding  too  the  very  ex- 
traordinary step  he  took  during  the  pendency  of  his  litiga- 
ted claim  against  the  town  before  the  Governor  and  Council, 
[See  Co//.  Vol.  2, pages  241  and  282,]  the  tradition  is,  that  he 
was  a  good  and  pious  man,  who  knew  a  thousand  times  more 
about  the  scripture  than  about  mankind,  or  the  manner  of 
transacting  business  in  the  world.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1697,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
ministry  at  Durham,  Jan.  23,  1  739,  by  an  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, who  protest  against  "  his  great  presumption  in  pretend- 
ing to  imprecate  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  that  the  calam- 
ities, that  had  befallen  sundry  persons,  were  the  effect  of 
his  prayers." — They  also  censure  "  his  late  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly,"  [See  Belknap,  Vol.  S,p.  263,]  and  u  con- 
sidering to  what  a  height  the  disaffection  of  great  numbers 
of  his  people  had  arrived,"  the  council  were  "  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  honor  of  Chris!,  or  the  interest 
of  religion,  nor  any  way  answer  the  great  ends  of  his  minis- 
try in  this  place,  for  him  to  continue  any  longer  in  it."  Mr. 
Adams  remained  at  Durham,  after  his  dismission,  and  re- 
tained the  affections  and  reverence  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  and  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  town  until 
his  death  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  descendants  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  respectability. 

Mr.  Prentice,  of  Dunstable,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  in  1 715.  The  exact  time  of  his  ordination  is  not 
known.  He  married  Mary  Tyng,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1737. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good  ser- 
monizer." 

Londonderry  was  settled  in  1719,  by  a  number  of  Scotch 
presbytcrians,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  Rev.  James  M'Gregore  was  their  first  minis- 
ter. He  came  with  them  to  this  country  in  1718  ;  and  on 
leaving  the  land  of  their  nativity,  he  preached  to  them  from 
Exod.  xxxiii.  15,  "  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us 
not  up  hence."  The  company  of  emigrants  who  settled 
Londonderry  landed  at  Casco  Bay  in  the  summer,  and  there 
spent  the  following  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1719,  they  ex- 
plored the  country  and  fixed  on  Nutfield,  as  it  was  then  cal- 
led, for  their  place  of  residence.    They  arrived  there  with 
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their  families  on  the  11th  of  April.  Mr.  M'Gregore,  who 
had  spent  the  winter  at  Dracut,  having  received  an  invitation 
to  become  their  minister,  met  them  on  the  day  of  their  arri- 
val, and  on  the  next  day  delivered,  under  a  great  oak,  which 
was  a  few  years  since,  if  not  now,  standing,  a  discourse  from 
Isaiah  xxxii.  2.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  people  till  the  next  month,  when  he  preached 
to  them  from  these  words,  "  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  coven- 
ant of  peace  with  them  ;  it  shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them  :  and  I  will  plant  them,  and  multiply  them,  and 
will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  forever  more." — 
Eze.  xxxvii.  26.  The  first  framed  house  erected  in  town  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  M'Gregore,  and  is  still  standing.  The  first 
house  for  public  worship  was  completed  in  1722,  and  was  50 
feet  in  length,  and  45  in  breadth.  Previous  to  this,  their 
meetings  were  holdcn,  when  the  weather  would  admit  of  it, 
in  the  open  air.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the 
church  rapidly  increased.  In  the  spring  of  1723,  there 
were  160  communicants,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time,  230. 
Mr.  M'Gregore  died  March  5,  1 729,  aged  52.  He  was  much 
loved  and  revered  by  his  people,  and  u  was  a  wise,  affection- 
ate and  faithful  guide  to  them,  both  in  civil  and  religious 
concerns."  He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children.  One  of  his 
sons  was  the  first  minister  of  the  second  parish  in  London- 
derry. 

The  Rev.  AVard  Clarke  was  the  first  settled  minister  of 
Kingston,  and  was  ordained  there  in  1725.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  of  Exeter,  and  was 
born  Dec.  1 2,  1 703.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1723,  and  di'ed  in  1737. 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Fitch  was  installed  over  the  North  Par- 
ish in  Portsmouth,  1725.,  He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  James  F. 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  by  his  second  wife,  and  was  born 
in  April,  1 672.  His  mother  was  Priscilla  Mason,  a  daughter 
of  Capt.  John  Mason,  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  brave  and 
celebrated  commander  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  in  the  Pe- 
quot  and  other  Indian  wars.  Gov.  Fitch,  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Portsmouth,  were  cousins  german.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1694,  and  was  a 
Tutor  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College.  In  1703,  he  was  ordain- 
ed at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  continued  there  till  Dec.  1 723, 
when  he  left  his  people,  for  the  want  of  a  competent  support, 
but  without  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council.  The 
people  of  Ipswich  were  displeased  at  his  leaving  them,  and 
t/he  difficulties  between  them  were  finally  adjusted  by  arbi- 
tration, in  1726.    Mr.  Fitch  had  a  taste  for  historical  re- 
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searches,  and  Dr.  Belknap  availed  himself  of  his  collections 
in  preparing  the  History  of  New-Hampshire. — He  married 
Elizabeth  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Appleton,  of 
Ipswich,  and  grand  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  President  of 
Harvard  College.  His  children  were,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Wibird,  Esq. ;  Margaret,  who  married  a  son  of  Rev. 
Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown  ;  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Cabot, 
Esq.  of  Salem  ;  Ann,  the  second  wife  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin,  of  Norih-IIampton  ;  John,  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1728,  and  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Fitch, 
after  a  pious  and  useful  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  of  more  than 
twenty  years  continuance,  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  Nov.  22, 
1746,  in  his  75th  year.  He  published  a  sermon,  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  of  1727;  a  sermon,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Tucke,  on  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
1732;  two  sermons,  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  throat  dis- 
temper, in  1735,6;  and  an  account  of  that  disorder  as  it  ap- 
peared in  New-Hampshire  for  fourteen  months  prior  to  July 
26,1736. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morrill,  the  first  minister  in  Rye, 
was  ordained  there  Sept.  14,  1726.  Mr.  Shurtleff,  then  of 
New-Castle,  preached  the  ordination  sermon.  Mr.  Morrill 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1723,  and  was  dismis- 
sed from  his  people  in  1734. 

In  1727,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Whipple  succeeded  Mr.  Cotton 
in  the  ministry  at  Hampton-Falls,  and  continued  there  thirty 
years,  when  he  died,  (in  1757)  aged  57.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1720. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Clark  was  settled  at  Londonderry 
in  1729,  as  successor  of  Mr.  M'Gregore.  He  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  during  the  civil  commotions  in  Ireland, 
and  was  active  in  the  defence  of  Londonderry  during 
the  memorable  siege  which  it  endured  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards quit  the  army  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  but  eccentric  in  his  manners. 
In  his  mode  of  living,  he  was  singularly  temperate.  He 
wholly  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  flesh,  and  never  ate  of 
any  thing  which  had  possessed  animal  life.  He  was  ,about 
70  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Londonderry.  His  third 
wife  was  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  He  died  January 
25,  1735,  aged  7$,  and  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave 
by  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms. 

In  1730,  the  Rev.  James  Pike,  was  ordained  at  Somers- 
worth ;  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker  at  Concord ;  the  Rev. 
John  Moody  at  New-Market ;  the  Rev.  James  Cvshing  at 
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Plaistow ;  and  the  Rev.  Moses  Hale  at  Chester,  and  they 
were  the  first  ministers  of  those  towns  respectively. 

Mr.  Pike  was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass.  March  1,  1703, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1725,  and  was  ordained 
.  October  28,  1730.  He  married  Sarah  Gilman,  a  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  August  26,  1730;  con- 
tinued to  preach  till  October  31,  1790,  and  died  March  19, 
1792.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  Gospel  min- 
isters as  Christ's  ambassadors,  preached  at  Newington  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New-Hampshire,  October 
9,  1750.  Nicholas  Pike,Esq.  author  of  «  a  new  and  complete 
system  of  arithmetick  "  was  one  of  his  sonsi  [See  Coll.  Vol. 
1L  p»  148.] 

Mr,  NYalker  \r»s  a  native  of  Wobvmu  nm%  ami  £m\uM< 
ed  at  Harvard  OoUe^  u\  n \W   Wo  was  a  wvw  ol  uWt* 

and  usefulness— much  esteemed  and  h^^vivxl  nvfl  vM\\\  V\ 
his  people,  but  by  the  neighboring  tow  ns  and  churches.  He 
twice  visited  England,  as  a$cnt  of  the  town  of  Concord,  mul 
continued  in  the  ministry  till  September  2,  1782,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  77.  Hon.  Timothy  Walker,  late  of  Con- 
cord, was  his  son ;  and  the  first  wife  of  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Count  Rumford,  was  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Moody  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1727. 
He  married  Ann  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward  Hall,  of 
New-Market.  His  wife  died  July  14,  1771.  He  survived 
till  1778,  and  died,  aged  73. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  son  of  Rev.  Caleb  Cushing  of  Salisbury, 
who  married  the  widow  of  Rev.  James  Ailing,  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  ministry.  She  was  sister  of  Rev.  Theophilus 
Cotton  of  Hampton-Falls,  and  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton, of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Cushing  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1725,  was  ordained  at  Plaistow,  December  2, 1730, 
when  the  church  in  that  town  was  first  gathered,  and  died 
May  13,  1764.  The  testimony  of  his  people  to  his  charac- 
ter is,  "that  he  was  a  solid  and  fervent  preacher ;  in  con- 
duct upright,  prudent  and  steady,  and  recommended  the 
amiable  religion  of  his  master  by  meekness  and  patience, 
condescension  and  candor,  a  tender  sympathy  with  his  flock, 
and  a  studious  endeavor  to  maintain  and  promote  the  things 
of  peace." 

Mr.  Hale  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722. — 
He  continued  but  a  few  years  in  the  ministry  at  Chester. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Presbyterians.  A  society  of 
that  denomination  was  formed  in  1  734,  and  Mr.  Hale  was 
dismissed. 
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In  1732,  the  Rev.  John  Blunt  succeeded  Mr.  Shurtleflfat 
New-Castle ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Tucke  was  ordained  at  Gos- 
port,  the  first  settled  minister  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Mr.Blunt  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Frost,  of  New-Castle,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  and  died  August,  1747.  After 
his  death,  his  widow  married  Hon.  John  Hill,  of  Ports* 
mouth,  and  died  Aug.  13,  1772,  aged  49. 

Although  no  minister  had  been  settled  on  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  before  Mr.  Tucke,  there  had  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  preachers  there — some  of  whom  were  distinguished 
for  their  piety.  The  first  settlers  were  a  religious  people. 
Mr.  Pepperell,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  was 
one  of  the  number. 

Before  1641,  a  meeting  house  was  erected  on  Hog  Island, 
and  a  Mr.  Hull,  for  sometime,  supplied  the  desk.  After  him, 
the  Rev.  John  Broc/c,  who  was  afterwards  settled  at  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  preached  upon  the  Island  about  twelve  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.Mitchel,  that  "he  dwelt  as  near  heav- 
en as  any  man  upon  earth.'5  His  hearers  at  the  Shoals  were 
fishermen,  and  they  usually,  assembled  one  day  in  the  month, 
besides  the  sabbaths,  for  public  worship.  On  one  of  these 
days,  the  fishormen  requested  him  to  postpone  the  meeting 
to  a  future  time,  as  it  was  a  fine  season  for  their  business, 
and  they  must  go  out  with  their  boats.  Mr.  Brock  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  thus  address- 
ed them — "  If  you  are.  resolved  to  neglect  your  duty 
to  God,  and  will  go  away,  I  say  unto  you,  Catch  fish 
if  you  can  ;  but  as  for  you,  who  will  tarry  and  worship 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1  will  pray  unto  him  for  you,  that 
you  may  catch  fish  till  you  are  weary."  Thirty  of  the  men 
went — toiled  all  day,and  caught  four  fishes; — while  the  five, 
who  attended  divine  worship,  and  afterwards  went  out, 
Caught  as  many  hundreds.  From  this  time,  the  fishermen 
readily  attended  all  the  meetings  which  Mr.  Brock  appoint- 
ed.— A  poor  man,  who  usually  carried  people  over  a  river 
in  his  boat,  to  attend  public  worship,  came  to  his  ministcr,la- 
menting  the  loss  of  his  boat  in  a  storm.  Mr.  Brock  said, 
"  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord  and  encouraged 
him  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  his  property.  The  next 
day,  the  poor  man's  boat  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  anchor  of  a  vessel,  accidently  cast  upon  it.  A  num- 
ber of  such  remarkable  correspondencies  between  the  events 
of  providence  and  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Brock,  caused  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Dedham,'to  say,  "  I  scarce  ever  knew 
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any  man  so  familiar  with  the  great  God,*  as  his  dear  servant 
Brock."  About  the  first  of  the  last  century,  the*  Rev.  Mr. 
Moody  preached  several  years  on  the  Islands.  He  endeav- 
oured, as  all  ministers  should,  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
capacity  and  understanding  of  his  people.  Addressing  them 
once,  on  occasion. of  a  shipwreck,  he  enquired,"  Supposing, 
my  brethren,  any  of  you  should  be  taken  short  in  the  bay, 
in  a  Nort  East  storm — your  hearts  trembling  with  fear — and 
nothing  but  death  before  you — whither  would  your  thoughts 
turn  ? — what  would  you  do?  "  He  paused — and  an  untu- 
tored sailor,  whose  attention  was  arrested  by  the  description 
of  a  storm  at  sea,  supposing  he  waited  for  an  answer,  replied, 
"  Why,  in  that  case,  d'ye  see,  1  should  immediately  hoist 
the  fore-sail,  and  scud  away  for  Squam." — Mr.  Tucke  was 
ordained  July  26,  1732.  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  preached  the  or- 
dination sermon,  from  these  words  ;  "  1  will  make  you  fish- 
ers of  men."  Mr.  Tucke  received  a  settlement  of  50/.  and 
an  annual  salary  of  110/.;  but  from  1754,  his  salary  was 
paid  in  merchantable  winter  fish,  at  a  quintal  per  man — 
making  between  80  and  100  quintals  per  annum.  The  fish 
was  worth  a  guinea  per  quintal,  so  that  his  salary  was  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  New-England.  "The 
inhabitants  were  respectful,  kind,  and  generous  to  their  min- 
ister ;  and  considering  the  nature  of  their  employment,  and 
consequent  habits,  dwelt  together  in  a  good  degree  of  har- 
mony." Mr.  Tucke  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1723,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  Aug.  12, 
1773,  having  survived  his  wife  about  two  months.  He  left 
one  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucke,  of  Epsom,  and  two  daughters. 
He  published  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  ordination  of  his 
son,  1761.  "  Mr.  Tucke  was  a  man  of  an  affable  and  amia- 
ble disposition,  of  easy  and  polite  manners,  of  humble  and 
unaffected  piety,  of  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  service  of 
the  ministry.  In  History  and  Geography,  he  was  eminently 
learned,  beyond  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  Physician  of  bod}''  and  soul.  Under 
his  nurturing  and  pastoral  care,  his  people  increased  in  num- 
bers and  wealth,  in  knowledge,  piety,  and  respectability." 

In  October,  1733,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson  succeeded 
Mr.  Clark  in  the  ministry  at  Londonderry.  rl  he  inhabitants 
had  sent  Mr.  Bovs  to  Ireland,  to  procure  a  minister.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Tyrone,  and  came  Avell  recommended  to  this 
country.  The  Session,  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  socie- 
ty, voted"  heartily  and  cheerfully  to  accept  and  receive  him 
38 
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to  be  their  minister  in  the  Lord  ;  promising,  as  God  should 
enable  them,  to  yield  all  due  subjection  and  obedience  to 
his  ministry,  and  to  respect  him  as  an  Ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  his  work's  sake."  He  was  then  29  years  of  age. 
He  continued  their  pastor  but  five  years,  and  died  Sept.  22, 
1738,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  child.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
promising  talents  and  handsome  accomplishments — easy,  af- 
fable, and  pleasant  in  his  manners,  and  interesting  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  At  his  decease,  the  town,  from  attachment  to 
his  family  and  respect  to  his  memory,  voted  to  bestow  70/. 
towards  the  education  of  his  infant  son  " — an  instance  of 
liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  of  more  frequent  imita- 
tion. 

In  1  734,  the  Rev.  John  W ilson  was  settled  at  Chester  over 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town  ;  and  Rev.  Ward  Cot- 
ton succeeded  Mr.  Gookin  in  the  ministry  at  Hampton. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  to  which  his  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land. He  came  to  this  country  in  1729.  He  preached  45 
years  to  his  people,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1779,  aged  76. 

Mr.  Cotton  was  one  of  the  5  sons  of  the  Rev.  Roland 
Cotton,*  of  Sandwich,  who  received  a  collegiate  education. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  of  Haverhill,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Saltonstall,  of 
Connecticut.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Den- 
ison,  of  Ipswich,  before  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Hampton,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1 729.  His  wife  was  Joanna  Rand,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Rand, 
of  Boston, who  survived  him  and  three  other  husbands  whom 
she  subsequently  married,  and  died  in  Nottingham,  in  this 
State,  12  or  15  years  ago.  Mr.  Cotton  continued  31  years 
in  the  ministry  at  Hampton,  and  was  dismissed  in  1765.  At 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  church  consisted  of  253  mem- 
bers. Under  his  ministry,  519  were  added  to  the  number, 
although  98  of  them  appear  to  have  been  received  on  what 
was  called  the  half-way  covenant,  and  never  came  to  the  or- 
dinance of  the  supper.  The  number  of  his  baptisms  was 
1200. 

In  1736,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Flagg  succeeded  Mr.  Hale 
at  Chester  ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parsons  succeeded  Mi\  Mer- 
rill at  Rye  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ashley  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  of  Winchester  5  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brown,  an 


*  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  was  a  brother  of  the  Re?'.  Theophilus  Cotion, 
»f  Hampton-Falls. 
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Episcopalian,  became  the  first  incumbent  of  Queen's  Chap- 
el, in  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Flagg  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1725. — 
He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  Nov.  14,  1796,  at 
the  age  of  92 — having  attained  the  greatest  age  of  any  min- 
ister ever  settled  in  this  State,  excepting  Mr.  Adams  of  New- 
ington. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1730,  and  died 
Jan.  4,  1 789,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d  of  his 
ministry.  ,  One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Rev.  John 
Tucke  of  Epsom. 

Mr.  Ashley  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1730.  He 
was  ordained  Nov.  12,  1736,  and  the  church  in  Winchester 
was  gathered  the  same  day.  In  1  747,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  place,  on  account  of  Indian  depredations,  and  was 
afterwards  settled  at  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts. 

By  the  help  of  contributions  in  England,  a  Chapel  for 
Episcopalian  worship  was  erected  in  Portsmouth,  in  1734. 
Though  Richard  Gibson,  the  first  preacher  in  that  town,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  was  an  Episcopalian,  Mr. 
Brown  is  considered  the  first  minister  of  that  order,  regular- 
ly settled  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  he  was  a  missionary  from  the 
society  in  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  for- 
eign parts,  and  partially  supported  by  that  society.  He  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  removed  from  Scotland  to 
Ireland — was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin — and  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  society  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode-Island,  where  he  tarried  some  time  before  his 
removal  to  Portsmouth.  He  married  Mary  Cox,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Cox,D.  D.,  of  Drogheda,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  four 
next  in  Providence,  and  the  four  last  in  Portsmouth.  His 
children  were,  1.  Thomas,  who  died  in  Portsmouth ;  2.  Mar- 
maduke,  who  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode-Island, 
where  he  died,  March  19,  1771,  leaving  a  son  Arthur,  who 
was  a  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Trinity  College,  and  its 
Representative  in  Parliament;  3.  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr.  Smith, 
a  British  officer  ;  4.  Jane,  wife  of  Hon.  Samuel  Livermorc, 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  this  State,  and  father  of  Hon. 
Arthur  Livermore,  of  Holderness ;  5.  Mary,  wife  of  Rev* 
Mr.  Sargeant,  formerly  of  Cambridge  ;  6.  Ann,  wife  of  Mr. 
St.  Loe,  a  British  officer  ;  7.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Maj.  Rob- 
ert Rogers,  and  afterwards  of  Capt.  John  Roche,  of  Con- 
cord ;  8.  Arthur;  9.  Peter.  Mr.  Brown  officiated  at  Ports- 
mouth till  his  death,  but  died  at  Cambridge,  in  1 773,  aged  73. 
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He  published  a  sermon,  delivered  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  execution  of  Penelope  Kenny,  1739  ;  a  sermon,  on  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  1746  ;  a  sermon,  to  Free  Masons, 
1748  ;  a  Fast  sermon,  L757  ;  a  sermon,  on  the  doctrine  of 
election,  1757  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Remarks  on  Dr.  May  how's  Incidental  Reflections,  1763. 
[To  be  continued.'] 

FOR  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

ORIGIN  OF  SURNAMES. 

Surnames  were  first  imposed  lor  the  distinction  of  fami- 
lies in  which  they  were  to  continue  hereditary.  It  is  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced among  our  English  ancestors.  They  were  unknown 
among  ancient  nations,  excepting  the  Romans,  who  used 
them  after  the  league  with  the  Sabines.  They  were  called 
Nomina  and  Nomina  Genlihtia,  as  the  former  were  called 
Prcenomina*  By  the  French  and  English,  they  are  termed 
surnames,  not  because  they  are  the  name  of  the  sire,or  father, 
but  because  they  are  superadded  to  christian  names. 

The  Hebrew  nation,  in  reference  to  their  tribe,  used  in 
their  genealogies,  instead  of  surnames,  the  name  of  their 
father  with  Ben,  signifying  son,  as  Melchi  Ben-Addi,  Addi 
Ben-Cosam,  Cosam  Ben-Elmadam,  &c. 

A  similar  practice  prevailed  among  our  ancient  En- 
glish ancestors,  as  Ceonred  Ceolwalding,  Ceolwald  Cuth- 
ing,  Cuth  Cuthwining,  that  is,  Ceonred  son  of  Ceolwald, 
Ceolwald  son  of  Cuth,  Cuih  son  of  Cuthwin,  &c.  In  the 
same  sense,  the  Welsh  Britains  used  Ap  for  Mab  ;  the  Irish, 
J\J ac,  as  Donald  Mac-Ncale,  Neal  Mac-Con,  &c.  and  the 
Normans,  Fitz,  as  John  Fitz-Robert,  &x.* 

*The  learned  C.:mden  says  that  to  these  names  were  oftentimes  adjoined  other 
names,  commonly  called  nick  names,  which  "  did  die  with  the  bearer,  and  never 
descended  to  posteritie."  He  gives  several  exemplifications  of  the  kind,  which 
we  shall  quote  in  his  own  language,  and  the  orthography  of  his  age. 

11  King  Eadgar  was  called  the  peaceable,  king  Ethelred  the  Vnreadie,  king 
Edmund  for  his  Valour,  Iron-side;  K  ing  Harold  the  Harefoote,  Eadric  the  Stre- 
onn,  that  is,  the  Getter  or  Streiner,  Sieward  the  'Degeia,  that  is  the  Valiant  ;  King 
IVilliam,  the  first,  Bastard,  King  William  the  second  Rowsc,  that  is,  the  Rod, 
King  Henry  the  first  Beauclarke,  that  is,  Fine  Scholler :  so  in  the  house  of  Jlniou 
which  obtained  the  Crowne  of  England,  Geffrey  the  first  Earle  of  Anion  was 
surnamed  Gerisogonel,  that  is,  Grey  cloake,  Falco  his  sonne  Ncrra,  his  grand- 
childe  Rechih,  for  his  extortion.  Againe,  his  grand-childe  Plantagenet,  for  that  he 
ware  commonly  a  broome-stalke  in  his  bonnet,  His  sonne  Henry  the  second,  King 
of  England,  Fitz  Empresse,  hecarse  his  mother  was  Empresse,  his  sonne  King 
Richard  had  for  surname  Corde-LAon,  for  his  lion-like  courage,  as  John  was  called 
Sans-terre,  that  is,  without  land." 
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Surnames  began  to  be  used  by  the  French  nation  about 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  England 
they  were  introduced  about  the  time  ot  the  conquest,  [A.  D. 
1066]  though  according  to  some  antiquaries,  they  w»re  used 
under  Edward,  the  Confessor,  who  began  his  reign  in  1041. 
In  Scotland,  they  commenced  about  the  same  time,  aJihouuh 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Buchanan,  that  they  were  not  used  in 
that  kingdom  for  many  years  after.  In  England,  thej  were 
introduced  gradually,  being  first  assumed  by  people  of  the 
"  better  sort,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
[A.  D.  1307]  that  they  were  "settled  among  the  common 
people  fully."  For  some  time,  they  varied  according  to  the 
father's  name,  as  Richard»on,  if  the  father  were  Richard, 
Hodgeson,  or  Rogerson,  if  the  father  were  Roger.  From 
the  reign  of  Edward,  names  of  families  began  to  be  estab- 
lished, either  by  statute,  or  the  common  consent  of  tie  na- 
tion in  general. 

Few  writers  have  investigated  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
surnames  with  more  attention  and  accuracy  than  the  learned 
Camden.  From  him  modern  writers  have  derived  almost 
all  they  have  written  on  the  subject;  and  notwithstanding 
much  has  been  written  in  England  on  antiquities  of  this  kind, 
little  or  nothing  has  appeared  in  our  country.  As  the  work 
of  Camden  is  very  rare  among  us,  we  shall  make  such  ex- 
tracts as  we  suppose  will  be  generally  interesting.  He  says 
it  "  will  seem  strange  to  some  Englishmen  and  Scottishmen, 
which,  like  the  Arcadians,  think  their  surnames  as  ancient 
as  the  moon,  or  at  least  to  reach  many  an  age  beyond  the 
conquest.  But  they  which  think  it  most  strange,  I  doubt 
they  will  hardjy  find  any  surname  which  descended  to  pos- 
terity before  that  time.  Neither  have  they  seen,  1  fe«*ir,  any 
deed  or  donation  before  the  conquest,  but  suhsign<d  with 
crosses  and  single  names,  without  surnames,  in  this  manner 
in  England  ;  t  Ego  Eadrcdus  confirmavi.  +  Ego  Edmun- 
dus  corroboravi,  &c.  As  for  myself,  1  never  hitherto  found 
any  hereditary  surname  before  the  conquest,  neither  anv 
that  1  know  ;  and  yet  both  I  myself  and  divers  whom  I 
know,  have  pored  and  puzzled  upon  many  an  old  record 
and  evidence  to  satisfy  ourselves  herein." 

"  But  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  I  observed  the  very 
primary  beginnings  as  it  were  ot  many  surnames,  which  are 
thought  very  ancient,  when  as  it  may  be  proved  that  their 
very  lineal  progenitors  bore  other  names  within  thesr  COO 
years.  [Camden  wrote  in  160^.]  Mortimer  and  Warren  are 
accounted  names  of  great  antiquity,  yet  the  father  of  them 
(for  they  were  brethren)  who  first  bore  those  names,  was 
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Walteras  de  sancto  Martino.  He  that  first  took  the  name 
of  Clifford  from  his  habitation,  was  the  son  of  Richard,  bon 
of  Puntze,  a  noble  Norman,  who  had  no  other  name.  The 
first  Lumley  was  son  of- an  ancient  Englishman,  called  Li- 
wulph.  The  first  Gifford,  from  whom  they  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  lords  of  Brimesfield,  and  others  descended,  was  the 
son  of  a  Norman,  called  Osbert  de  Bolebec.  The  first 
Windsor  descended  from  Walter,  the  son  of  Other  Castel- 
lan, of  Windsor.  The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Shirlty 
was  the  son  of  Sewall,  descended  from  Fulcher,  without 
any  other  name.  The  first  Nevill  of  them  which  are  now, 
from  Robert,  the  son  of  Maldred,  a  branch  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish family,  who  married  Isabel,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Nevills  which  came  out  of  Normandy.  The  first  Lov 
«//came  from  Gonel  de  Percevall.  The  first  Montacule  was 
the  son  of  Drogo  Juvenis,  as  it  is  in  the  record.  The  first 
that  took  the  name  of  de  Burgoy  or  Burke  in  Ireland,  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  called  William  Fitz  Adelme.  In 
many  more  could  I  exemplify,  which  shortly  after  the  con- 
quest, took  these  surnames,  when  either  their  fathers  had 
none  at  all,  or  else  most  different,  whatsoever  their  posterity 
do  overween  of  the  antiquity  of  their  names,  as  though  in 
the  continual  mutability  of  the  world,  conversions  of  states, 
and  fatal  periods  of  families,  five  hundred  years  were  not 
sufficient  antiquity  for  a  family  or  name,  when  as  but  very 
few  have  reached  thereunto." 

"  In  the  authentical  record  of  the  Exchequer  called 
Domesday,  surnames  are  first  found  [in  England]  brought  in 
them  by  the  Normans,  who  not  long  before  first  took  them  ; 
t)ut  most  noted  with  de,  such  a  place  as  Godefridius  de  Man- 
nevilla ;  Radulphus  de  Pomeroy,  &x."  but  he  says  there 
are  "very  many  with  their  christian  names  only,  as  Olaff, 
Negellus,  &c.  which  single  names  are  noted  last,  in  every 
shire,  as  men  of  least  account.  But  shortly  after,  it  seemed 
a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman  to  have  but  one  single  name,  as 
the  meaner  sort  and  bastards  had.  For  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Fitz  Hamon,  a  great  lord,  when  King  Henry  1.  would 
have  married  her  to  his  base  son  Robert,  she  first  refusing, 
answered, 

4  It  were  to  me  a  great  shame 

i  To  have  a  lord  without  'n  his  twa  name  ;* 

whereupon,  the  king  his  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Fitz 
Roy,  who  was  after  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  only  worthy 
of  his  age." 

To  be  continued. 
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Messrs,  Editors — As  it  is  one  object  of  your  useful  and  in 
teresting  publication  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  res- 
pecting the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing anecdotes  may  not  be  unacceptable.  They  refer  to  the 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Indians  upon  Dunstable  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  during  the  war  which  raged  from  1722  till 
1725,  commonly  called  LoveweWs  War,  The  facts  are  giv- 
en as  they  were  related  by  an  aged  and  venerable  gentleman 
still  living  in  the  vicinity.  J.  B.  H. 

When  this  war  commenced,  Dunstable  was  a  frontier 
town.  Garrison  houses  were  established  in  various  parts 
of  it,  two  of  which  (Wells's  and  Galusha's)  were  afterwards 
celebrated  for  the  result  of  an  attack  upon  both  the  same 
day,  made  by  a  party  of  the  savages.  Scouts  of  horse  from 
the  lower  towns  were  constantly  kept  out  scouring  the  woods 
upon  the  frontiers.  One  day,  a  company  of  these  who  had 
been  ranging  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  without  making  any 
discovery,  towards  night,  came  to  Wells'  garrison,  and  ap- 
prehending no  danger,  turned  their  horses  loose  upon  the  in- 
terval, piled  their  arms  and  harness  in  the  house,  and  began 
a  carousal,  to  exhilarate  their  spirits  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  A  party  of  Indians  had  lately  arrived  in  the  vicinity, 
and  on  that  day  had  designed  to  attack  both  Wells'  and  Ga- 
lusha's garrisons.*  One  of  their  number  had  been  stationed 
to  watch  each  'of  these  houses,  to  see  that  no  assistance  ap- 
proached, and  no  alarm  was  given.  A  short  time  previous 
to  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  the  Indian  stationed  at  Wells' 
had  retired  to  his  party,  and  reported  that  all  was  safe.  At 
sunset,  a  Mr.  Cumings  and  his  wife  went  out  to  milk  their 
cows,  and  left  the  gate  open.  The  Indians,  who  had  advanc- 
ed undiscovered,  started  up,  shot  Mrs.  Cumings  dead  upon 
the  spot,  and  wounded  her  husband.  They  then  rushed 
through  the  open  gate  into  the  house,  with  all  the  horrid  yells 
of  conquering  savages,  but  stared  with  amazement  on  find- 
ing the  room  filled  with  soldiers  merrily  feasting.   Both  par- 

*  Wells'  garrison  was  in  the  southerly  pare  of  Dunstable,  N.  II.  &- 
bout  half  a  mile  from  the  State  line,  near  James  Baldwin's  house,  on  a 
place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Btanchard  farm,  east  of  the  great  road 
to  Boston.  Galusha's,  was  about  two  miles  south-west  of  this,  on  Sal- 
mon brook,  at  a  place  formerly  called  Gasgow,  on  which  Henry  Turrell 
now  lives. 
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ties  were  completely  amazed,  and  neither  acted  with  much 
propriety.  The  soldiers,  so  suddenly  interrupted  in  their 
jovial  entertainment,  found  themselves  called  to  fight,  when 
entirely  destitute  of  arms,  and  incapable  of  obtaining  them. 
The  greater  part  were  panic-struck,  and  unable  to  light  or 
fly.  Fortunately,  all  were  not  in  this  sad  condition:  some 
six  or  seven  courageous  souls,  with  chairs,  clubs,  and  what- 
ever they  could  seize  upon,  furiously  attacked  the  advancing 
foe.  The  Indians,  who  were  as  much  surprised  as  the  sol- 
diers, had  but  little  more  courage  than  they,  and  immediate- 
ly took  to  their  heels  for  safety ;  thus  yielding  the  house, 
defeated  by  one  quarter  their  number  of  unarmed  men.  The 
trumpeteer,  who  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  seized  his  trumpet  and  began 
sounding  an  alarm,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  on 
the  stair-way.    He  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  killed. 

The  savages,  disappointed  in  this  part  of  their  plan,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Galusha's,  two  miles  distant ;  took 
possession  of,  and  burnt  it.  One  woman  only  escaped.  Had 
the  company  at  Wells',  armed  and  immediately  pursued, 
they  might  probably  have  prevented  this  disaster  ;  but  they 
spent  so  much  time  in  arming  and  getting  their  horses,  that 
the  enemy  had  an  opportunity  to  perpetrate  the  mischief  and 
escape  uninjured. 

The  woman  above  mentioned,  when  the  Indians  attacked 
the  house,  sought  refuge  in  the  cellar,  and  concealed  herself 
finder  a  dry  cask.  After  hastily  plundering  the  house,  and 
murdering  as  they  supposed  all  who  were  in  it,  the  Indians 
set  it  on  fire  and  immediately  retired.  The  woman  in  this 
critical  situation,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  window,  but 
found  it  too  small :  she  however  succeeded  in  loosening  the 
stones  till  she  had  opened  a  hole  sufficient  to  admit  of  her 
passage,  and  with  the  house  in  flames  over  her  head,  she  for- 
ced herself  out,  and  crawled  into  the  bushesv  not  daring  to 
rise  for  fear  she  should  be  discovered.  In  the  bushes  she 
lay  concealed  until  the  next  day,  when  she  reached  one  of 
the  neighboring  garrisons. 

Cumings,  at  Wells'  garrison,  had  his  arm  broken,  but  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  woods  while  the  Indians  were 
engaged  in  the  houso.  That  night  he  lay  in  a  swamp  in  the 
northerly  part  of  what  at  present  constitutes  the  town  of 
Tyngsboro.ugh,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  great 
road  as  it  now  runs,  and  a  tew  rods  south  of  the  State  line. 
The  next  day  he  arrived  at  the  garrison  near  the  residence 
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of  the  late  Col.  Tyng.  The  precise  date  of  this  transaction 
is  not  known.'1* 

On  the  fifth  of  Sept.  1724,  Nathan  Cross  and  Thos.  Blan- 
chard,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  turpen- 
tine on  the  northern  side  of  Nashua  river,  near  where  the 
village  now  stands,  were  missing.  At  that  time,  there  were 
no  houses  or  settlements  on  that  side  the  river.  These  men 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  every  night  to  lodge  in  a 
saw-mill  on  the  other  side.  That  night  they  came  not  as  usu- 
al. An  alarm  was  given  ;  it  was  feared  they  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  A  party  consisting  of  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  started  in  search  of  them, 
under  the  direction  of  one  French,  a  sergeant  of  militia.  In 
this  company  was  Farwell,  who  was  afterwards  lieutenant 
under  Lovewell.  When  this  party  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  men  had  been  laboring,  they  found  the  hoops  of  the  bar- 
rel cut,  and  the  turpentine  spread  upon  the  ground.  From 
certain  marks  upon  the  trees  made  with  coal  mixed  with 
grease,  they  understood  that  the  men  were  taken  and  carried 
off  alive.  In  the  course  ot  the  examination,  Farwell  per- 
ceived the  turpentine  had  not  ceased  spreading,  and  called 
the  attention  of  his  comrades  to  this  circumstance.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  Indians  had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  and 
must  still  be  near,  and  decided  upon  an  instant  pursuit.  Far- 
well  advised  them  to  take  a  circuitous  rout,  to  avoid  an  am- 
bush. But  unfortunately  he  and  French  had  a  short  time 
previous  had  a  misunderstanding,  and  were  then  at  variance. 
French  imputed  this  advice  to  cowardice,  and  called  out,  "  I 
am  going  to  take  the  direct  path  ;  if  any  of  you  are  not  a- 
fraid,  let  him  follow  me."  French  led  the  way  and  the  whole 
party  followed,  Farwell  falling  in  the  rear.  Their  route  was 
up  the  Merrimack,  towards  which  they  bent  their  course  to 
look  for  their  horses  upon  the  interval.  At  the  brook  near 
Lutwyche's  (now  Thornton's)  Ferry,  they  were  way-laid. — 
The  Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  the  larger  part  in- 
stantly.  A  few  fled,  but  were  overtaken  and  destroyed. — 
French  was  killed  about  a  mile  from  the  place  of  action,  un- 
der an  oak  tree  now  standing  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lund  in  Merrimack.  Farwell  in  the  rear,  seeing  those  be- 
fore him  tall,  sprung  behind  a  tree,  discharged  his  niece  and 
ran.    Two  Indians  pursued  him.    The  chase  was  vigorously 

[*  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  happened  many  years  antece- 
dent to  Lovewell's  war,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  made  in  Penhallow. 
Galusha,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  among'  the  early  settlers  of  old  Dunsta- 
ble.— Editors.] 
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maintained  for  some  time  without  gaining  much  advantage, 
till  Farwell  passing  through  a  thicket,the  Jndians.lost  sight  of 
him,  and  fearing  he  might  have  loaded  again,  they  desisted. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  company  that  escaped.  A  com- 
pany from  the  neighborhood  mustered  upon  the  news  of 
this  disaster,  proceeded  to  the  fatal  spot,  took  up  the  bodies 
of  their  friends  and  townsmen  and  interred  them  in  the  bury- 
ing ground  in  Dunstable. — Blanchard  and  Cross  were  car- 
ried to  Canada  :  after  remaining  there  some  time,  they  suc- 
ceeded by  their  own  exertions  in  effecting  their  redemption 
are  returned  to  their  native  town,  where  their  descendants 
are  still  living. 

Farwell  was  afterwards  engaged  as  lieutenant  in  Love- 
well's  fight,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  action  was  shot 
through  the  belly.  He  survived  the  contest  two  or  three 
days,  and  with  one  Eleazer  Davis,  from  Concord,  attempted 
to  reach  home.  They  were  destitute  of  provisions,  and  find- 
ing some  cranberries,  greedily  devoured  them.  Those  eaten 
by  Farwell  came  out  at  his  wound.  Though  his  case  was 
hopeless,  Davis  continued  with  and  assisted  him  till  he  be- 
came so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  stand,  and  then,  at  Farwell's 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  provide  for  his  own  safety, 
left  him  to  his  fate.-  Previous  to  this  he  had  taken  Farwell's 
handkerchief  and  tied  it  to  the  top  of  a  bush  that  it  might  af- 
ford a  mark  by  which  his  remains  could  the  more  easily  be 
found.  After  going  from  him  a  short  distance,  Farwell  cal- 
led him  back  and  requested  to  be  turned  upon  the  other  side. 
This  was  done,  and  was  the  last  that  was  known  of  him. 
Davis  reached  Concord  in  safety. 

The  date  of* the  affair  at  Nashua  is  taken  from  Belknap, 
who  briefly  notices  it,  page  60,  vol.  2,  but  states  the  num- 
ber of  the  party  at  eleven,  and  that  two  escaped.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  account  is  not  material.  The  narrator  from 
whom  the  above  account  was  taken,  was  born  14  years  only 
after  that  event  5  was  nephew  to  Farwell,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  survivors  of  those  combats,  from 
whom  he  received  his  information,  of  the  correctness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Parish*  lived  on  the  place  after- 
wards owned  by  Col.  Blanchard,  not  far  from  Wells'  Garri- 
son. The  Indians,  in  one  of  their  predatory  excursions,  at- 
tacked his  house,  killed  him,  his  wife  and  oldest  daughter. 

*  P  irish  was  a  lar^e  land  proprietor  in  Dunstable,  but  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  that  day,  and  the  remissness  of  their  fiiends,  his  destitute 
children  lost  all  his  possessions. 
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Two  small  girls  who  composed  the  rest  of  his  family  ran 
down  collar,  and  crawled  under  an  empty  hogshead.  The 
savages  plundered  I  he  house,  struck  with  their  tomahawks 
upon  the  hogshead,  but  neglected  to  examine  it,  and  depart- 
ed, leaving  the  house  unhurnt,  probably  fearing  the  flames 
would  alarm  the  neighbors.  The  orphan  girls  were  sent  to 
Charlestown,  and  there  brought  up.  One  married  a  Rich- 
ardson, the  other  a  Goffe,  father  of  the  celebrated  Col. 
Goffe,  whose  posterity  are  numerous  in  this  vicinity. 


—*►•••«««— 

ANECDOTE  OF  REV.  HUGH  ADAMS.* 

Mr.  Adams  published  a  poem  against  wearing  wigs  and 
hoop-petticoats,  which  he  considered  anti-christian  garments, 
and  inventions  of  the  devil.  While  at  college,  he  was  re- 
markably serious  in  his  appearance  and  conversation,  and 
was  consequently  the  subject  of  sport  to  his  dissipated  con- 
temporaries. Among  his  classmates  were  Collins,  Read  and 
Southraayd,  who  felt  disposed  to  amuse  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  latter  had  a  chair  which  appeared  very  well, 
but  if  any  person  sat  down  in  it,  it  immediately  fell  to  pieces, 
and  let  the  incumbent  on  the  floor.  He  and  Collins  sent 
Reed  to  invite  Adams  to  their  room,  pretending  that  they 
wished  to  have  some  serious  conversatioa  with  him.  He 
very  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  The  armed  chair  was 
placed  for  him,-  in  which  he  attempted  to  sit,  and  fell  with  all 
his  gravity,  amid  the  wreck  of  the  chair,  upon  the  floor! 
Rising,  with  great  composure,  he  repeated  extempore  the 
following  paraphrase  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalms,  and 
left  the  room  : 

Blest  is  the  man  who  hath  not  lent 

To  wicked  Reedhh  car  ; 
Nor  spent  his  life  as  Collins  hath, 

Not  sat  in  SouthmayiTs  chair. 

Collins  and  Southmayd,  after  leaving  college,  were  settled 
in  the  ministry.  Reed  studied  theology,  and  preached  a 
number  of  years,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  of  his  other  qualifications  for  a  minister  some 
opinion  may  be  lormed  by  the  following  anecdote.  He 
preached  on  some  occasion  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  and 
took  for  his  text,  Job  i.  7.    "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan, 

*  See  Collections,  1823-pp.  239,  231,  291. 
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whence  comest  thou  ?  Then  Saton  answered  the  Lord  and 
said,  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking 
up  and  down  in  it."  After  a  suitable  introduction,  he  said 
that  "</ie  devil  was  a  Walker."  When  about  40  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Reed  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New-England. 


In  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  commander  in  chief  sent  a 
strong  force  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Sullivan, 
into  the  Susquehanna  county,  so  called,  and  the  western  part 
of  New-York,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians. 
After  the  different  detachments  had  formed  a  junction  at 
Tioga  Point,  and  while  they  were  yet  there,  Col.  Proctor 
of  the  artillery,  obtained  from  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  warrant  to  hold  a  moveable  Lodge  of  Free  Masons 
in  the  camp,  and  this  Lodge  was  opened  almost  every  day 
after  the  army  had  made  its  daily  march. 

After  arriving  at  Tioga,  two  tents  were  pitched  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Lodge,  on  ground  covered  with  hazel 
bushes.  After  the  tents  were  set  up,  the  bushes  were  cut 
away,  and  a  thick  coat  of  leaves,  which  had  apparently  been 
gathering  there  for  centuries,  was  swept  off.  Under  all 
those  dead  leaves,  and  partly  buried  in  the  ground  was 
found  an  old  iron  square,  very  much  decayed,  but  still  strong 
enough  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge  ;  and  it  was  so  used  when- 
ever the  Lodge  formed  for  business,  during  the  expedition. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  affair  is,  the  country  was  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  nor  was  it  known  that  a  white  person  had 
ever  been  there.  The  brotherhood  considered  the  finding 
of  a  square  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  to  open  the  Lodge,  as  an  omen  that 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  Great  Master  of  Masons  to 
carry  their  art  and  mysteries  into  a  new  world. 


[Fiwm  Evans'  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Mullet.] 

Revolutionary  Anecdote. — Among  the  many  anecdotes  with 
which  Mr.  Mullet  amused  and  interested  his  friends,  there 
is  one  respecting  Gen.  Washington,  that  must  not  be  lost. 
Mr.  Mullet's  first  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America  was  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  introduced,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, to  Gen.  W.  and  passed  some  time  with  that  great  and 
good  man,  at  his  seat,  Mount  Vernon.  Among  other  flatter- 
ing marks  of  attention,  Gen.  W.  when  he  and  Mr.  M.  were 
alone  in  the  library,  asked  him  whether,  since  his  arrival,  he 
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had  seen  any  man  capable  of  writing  a  history  of  the  great 
contest  just  then  ended.  Mr.  M.  with  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  answered,  "  1  know  of  one,  and  only  one,  compe- 
tent to  such  an  undertaking."  The  General  eagerly  replied, 
41  Who,  sir,  who  can  that  individual  be  ?"  "  Caesar,  (said  Mr. 
M.)  wrote  his  own  Commentaries."  The  general  howed,and 
added,  "  Csesir,  it  is  true,  wrote  his  own  Commentaries; 
but  I,  sir, knuw  the  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides,  during 
this  unhappy  war,  to  have  been  such  and  so  many,  that  they 
cannot  be  faithfully  recorded,  and  were  better  buried  in  ob- 
livion." 


pa  Williams'  history  of  Vermont.is  related  the  following  instance  of  maternal  hero- 
ism and  Indian  magnanimity.] 

The  Indians  having  carried  oil',  in  one  of  their  predatory 
excursions,  among  other  male  children,  the  young  son  of  a 
white  woman,  the  mother  followed  them  with  her  other  chil- 
dren and  urged  them  to  return  her  little  boy.  They  com- 
plied ;  and  encouraged  by  this  success  she  urged  the  matter 
further,  and  had  the  address  to  prevail  with  the  savages  to 
give  her  up  twelve  or  fifteen  of  her  neighbors'  children.  In  a 
fit  of  good  humor,  one  of  the  Indians  then  offered  to  carry  her 
on  his  back  over  the  river.  She  accepted  of  the  Indian's  polite- 
ness. The  water  was  up  to  his  middle,  but  her  savage  gal- 
lant carried  her  safely  over  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  returned 
with  her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  their 
parents. 


^The  following  aneedctfes  are  related  by  President  Aldex,  in  the  "Memorabilia 
of  Yarmouth,  Mass.") 

Elisha  Nauhaught  was  a  very  conscientious  deacon  :  se- 
veral anecdotes  are  related  of  him  to  the  present  day.  He 
was  a  temperate,  pious,  well  minded  Indian.  He  used  to 
pray  with  great  fervour,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  with  his 
family,  with  the  sick,  and  at  funerals.  In  his  last  illness,  my 
father  visited  him,  and  conversing  with  him  on  death,  the 
common  allotment  of  mankind,  he  asked  Nauhaught  if  he 
were  resigned  to  his  approaching  dissolution  ?  He  replied, 
in  an  Indian  style,  "Oh  yes,  Mr.  Alden,  I  have  always  had 
a  pretty  good  notion  about  death." 

The  following  anecdote,  which  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  March,  1794,  is  worthy  a  place 
among  the  memorabilia  of  Yarmouth.  I  believe  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  for  l»have  often  heard  the  old  peo- 
ple relate  it. 
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Our  honest  deacon  was  once  attacked  by  a  number  of 
large  black  snakes.  Being  at  a  distance  from  any  inhabitants, 
he  was,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  precarious  situation  ;  for,  unfor- 
tunately, he  had  not  even  a  knife  about  him  for  his  defence. 
What  to  do  he  knew  not.  To  outrun  them  he  found  utterly 
impossible,  and  to  keep  them  off  without  any  weapon  was 
equally  so.  He  therefore  came  to  the  determination  to 
stand  firm  on  his  feet.  They  began  to  wind  themselves 
about  him  ;  in  a  little  time,  one  of  them  had  made  his  way 
up  to  the  Indian's  neck,  and  was  trying  to  put  his  black  head 
into  his  mouth.  Nauhaught  opened  it  immediately  for  him. 
The  bla  k  serpent  thrust  in  his  head,  and  Nauhaught,  putting 
his  jaws  together,  hit  it  off  in  a  moment !  As  soon  as  the  blood, 
streaming  from  the  beheaded,  was  discovered  by  the  rest  of 
the  snakes,  they  left  their  intended  prey  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  Nauhaught  was  liberated  from  the  jaws  of  impend- 
ing death. 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  aboriginal  discovery 
of  Nantucket,  and  origin  of  fog. 

The  Vineyard  Indians  had  a  tradition,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  Nantucket,  which  does  not  altogether  coincide  with 
some  of  our  assertions.  However,  there  was  a  tradition 
some  years  ago  among  the  Indians  of  this  quarter,  to  the 
following  effect.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  to  a 
good  old  Quaker  lady  of  my  acquaintance. 

In  former  times,  a  great  many  moons  ago,  a  bird,  extraor- 
dinary for  its  size,  used  often  to  visit  the  south  shore  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  carry  from  thence  to  the  southward,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  small  children. 

Maushop,  who  was  an  Indian  giant,  as  fame  reports,  resi- 
ded in  these  parts.  Enraged  at  the  havock  among  the  child- 
ren, he,  on  a  certain  time,  waded  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
the  bird,  till  he  had  crossed  the  sound  and  reached  Nantuck- 
et. Before  Maushop  forded  the  sound,  the  island  was  un- 
known to  the  aborigines  of  America. 

Tradition  says,  that  Maushop  found  the  bones  of  the 
children  in  a  heap  under  a  large  tree.  He  then,  wishing  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  ransacked  the  island  for  tobacco  ;  but,  finding 
none,  filled  his  pipe  with  poke,  a  weed  which  the  Indians 
sometimes  used  as  its  substitute.  Ever  since  the  above  me- 
morable event,  fogs  have  been  frequent  at  Nantucket  and 
on  the  Cape.  In  allusion  to  this  tradition,  when  the  aborig- 
ines observed  a  fog  rising,  they  would  say,  "  There  comes  old 
Maushop'1  s  smoke" 


(  sn  ) 
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CINCINNATUS—No.  XCIV  * 

GOVERNMENT. 

To  secure  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  to  sup- 
port a  free  government,  the  constitution  of  our  country  has  not 
only  separated,  as  far  as  was  deemed  practical,  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers  from  each  other,  and  vested  those 
authorities  in  different  men  ;  but  it  also  provides  that  the  legis- 
lative power  should  be  exercised  by  two  houses,  each  of  whom 
has  a  negative  upon  the  other.  The  experience  of  all  free  gov* 
ernments,  has  demonstrated  the  propriety  and  utility  of  having 
the  legislature  consist  of  two  branches,  one  of  which  to  be  more 
numerous  than  the  other.  This  division  of  legislative  power  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  laws  more  perfect.  It  is  expected  that 
one  house  would  detect  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  might 
arise  from  the  haste,  inattention,  and  passion  of  the  other ;  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  would  often  check  and  arrest  the 
ambitious  and  selfish  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  other. 

The  two  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
most  of  the  States,  are  designated,  the  one  by  the  name  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Though  the  two  houses  in  legislation  have  each  a  negative  upon 
the  other,  yet  their  power  and  authority  are  very  different  on 
various  subjects.  In  Congress,  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  in  other  bills.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  and  in  other  States,  all  money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  treaty, 
but  not  of  the  house  of  representatives.  And  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  no  perma- 
nent appointment  to  a  national  ofhce  can  be  made  ;  and  the  same 
authority  extends  to  the  senate  of  some  of  the  states  ;  but  the 
house  of  representatives  have  no  vote  in  making  these  appoint- 

[*  Note  by  the  Editors. — The  ninety-three  numbers  wliich  precede  thi; 
have  been  published  in  the  New- Hampshire  Patriot  and  Portsmouth  Journal. — 
They  embrace  a  wide  field  of  research  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and  exhibit  at 
once  the  varied  learning  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  writer.  Few  persons 
have  tead  the  numbers  without  pleasure  and  profit— and  the  desire  is  often  expres- 
sed abroad  that  they  might  be  embodied  in  volumes.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
the  series  will  be  continued  in  this  Journal,  and  that  the  venerable  author,  when  he 
shall  have  completed  his  remarks  on  the  history,  principled,  practice  and  duties  of 
government,  will  devote  his  pen  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  state  and  na- 
tion. We  feel  a  lively  interest  in  this,  as  no  man  living  in  New-England  has 
probably  so  rich  a  collection  of  books,  documents  and  papers  relating  to  this  coun- 
try—or is  more  competent  to  embody  them  in  the  most  interesting  form  of  history.) 
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merits.  In  some  of  the  states,  as  in  New-Hampshire,  in  making 
appointments  to  particular  offices,  and  in  completing  elections 
which  the  people  do  not  make,  the  two  houses  meet  in  convention, 
and  make  the  appointments  and  elections  by  joint  ballot ;  in  these, 
the  votes  of  the  senate  are  lost  in  the  house. 

To  enjoy  all  the  benefits  which  were  intended  and  naturally 
would  result  from  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  houses,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  should,to  a  certain  degree,be  actually  independent 
of  each  other.  But  their  independence  will  be  impaired  when- 
ever the  election  of  the  members  of  one  house  depends  upon  the 
suffrages  of  the  other.  The  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  legislature  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  senators  by  the  respective  state  legislatures  ;  and  there- 
fore the  members  of  neither  of  those  houses  can  ever  be  indebt- 
ed to  the  votes  of  the  other  for  their  choice.  In  New-Hampshire, 
the  representatives  to  the  State  legislature  are  elected  in  small, 
and  the  senators  in  large  districts  by  the  people  ;  but  in  those 
districts  where  the  people  make  no  choice,  the  senators  elected 
meet  with  the  house,  and  by  joint  ballot  elect  one  of  the  two 
highest  candidates.  It  is  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  house, 
and  not  of  the  senate,  that  make  the  election :  for  the  former,  on 
such  occasions,  are  usually  more  than  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  the  latter.  In  this  State  these  elections  have  frequently  oc- 
curred. In  the  last  thirty-nine  years,  there  were  only  five  years 
in  which  all  the  senators  were  elected  by  the  people  ;  but  in  two 
years,  two  thirds,  and  in  six  other  years,more  than  half,  and  during 
the  thirty-nine  years,more  than* one  fourth  of  all  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  representatives.  Such  a  mode  of  elect- 
ing senators  appears  to  me  improper  j  but  it  must  continue  until 
our  constitution  is  revised.  It  would  be  better,  either  that  the 
candidate  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  by  the  people 
should  be  declared  elected,  or  that  the  senators,  who  should  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  should  meet  and  elect  one  of  the 
two  highest  candidates  in  those  districts  in  which  there  was  no 
choice.  But  the  House  ought  not  in  any  case  whatever  to  pos- 
sess authority  to  elect  a  senator  for  the  State  legislature. 

It  is  a  question  of  importance,  to  fix  the  number  which  is  most 
proper  to  constitute  a  legislative  body;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  determine  with  precision  how  many  make  that 
number.  If  a  certain  number  be  named,  the  same  reason  will 
equally  justify  a  few  more  or  a  few  less.  I  know  the  terms  few 
and  many  are  not  definite,  but  comparative,  and  so  are  any  other 
when  applied  to  this  subject,  unless  the  precise  numbers  which 
actually  constitute  the  many  and  the  few  are  stated.  But  the 
terms  many  and  few,  or  large  and  small,  appear  wrell  adapted  to 
the  subject :  for  the  number  of  members  that  would  form  a  large 
legislature  in  one  State  would  in  fact  be  too  small  for  that  of 
another.  This  will  appear  obvious  by  comparing  the  population 
and  wealth  of  New-York  with  that  of  Illinois.  The  numbers 
that  would  be  too  numerous  for  Illinois  would  be  too  few  for 
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New- York.  The  one  has  a  population  of  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand,  the  other  less  .than  fifty- 
six  thousand.  The  objections  against  a  legislature  composed  of 
either  too  many  or  too  few  members,  appear  unanswerable.  Pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  both  extremes  should  be  avoided. 

The  evils  which  result  from  a  numerous  legislative  body  are 
many — they  proceed  from  the  want  of  deliberation,  despatch, and 
responsibility.    uIn  all  very  numerous  assemblies,"  says  Mr. 
Madison,  "of  whatever  characters  composed,  passion  never  fails 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  reason.    Had  every  Athenian  citizen 
been  a  Socrates  ;  every  Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been 
a  mob.    In  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  greater  the  number 
composing  them  may  be,  the  fewer  will  be  the  men  who  will  in 
fact  direct  their  proceedings.  .  In  the  first  place,  the  more  nu- 
merous any  assembly  may  be,'  of  whatever  characters  composed, 
the  greater  is  known  to  be  the  ascendancy  of  passion  over  rea- 
son.   In  the  next  place,  the  larger  the  number,  the  greater  will 
be  the  proportion  of  members  of  limited  information  and  of 
weak  capacities.    Now  it  is  precisely  on  characters  of  this  de- 
scription, that  the  eloquence  and  address  of  the  few  are  known 
to  act  with  all  their  force.    In  the  ancient  republics,  where  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  in  person,  a  single  orator,  or 
an  artful  statesman,  was  generally  seen  to  rule  with  as  complete 
a  sway,  as  if  the  sceptre  had  been  placed  in  his  single  hands. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  more  multitudinous  a  representative 
assembly  may  be  rendered,  the  more  it  will  partake  of  the  in- 
firmities incident  to  collective  meetings  of  the  people.  Igno- 
rance will  be  the  dupe  of  cunning ;  and  passion  the  slave  of 
sophistry  and  declamation.    The  people  can  never  err,  more 
than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying  their  representatives  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  gov 
ernment  of  a  few.    Experience  will  often  admonish  them,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  the  purposes 
of  safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the 
whole  society,  they  will  counteract  their  own  views,  by  every  ad- 
dition to  their  representatives.    The  countenance  of  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  more  democratic  :  but  the  soul  that  animates  it, 
will  be  more  oligarchic.    The  machine  will  be  enlarged,  but 
the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be  the  springs  by 
which  its  motions  are  directed." 

Experience  has  shewn  that  a  large  assembly  cannot  be  a  delib- 
erate assembly,  but  must  be  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  a 
popular  assembly.  When  a  legislative  body  is  very  numerous, 
any  man  is  thought  fit  to  be  a  member  of  it,  and  no  one  feels  re- 
sponsible for  its  proceedings.  In  such  an  assembly,  many  of  its 
members  will  necessarily  be  men  of  feeble  intellects  and  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  required  to  act.  Such 
men,  neither  in  private  or  public  life,  can  ever  have  influence 
upon  public  opinion — a  quality  requisite  to  constitute  useful 
40 
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legislators  ;  and  what  is  perhaps,  more  injurious,  they  will  in 
general  implicitly  submit  to  the  will  of  artful  ambitious  leaders, 
who,  to  serve  themselves,  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  public,  it 
is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to  authorize  men  to  act  as  public  agents 
who  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions.  And  it  would  be  su« 
perfiuous  to  prove  that  the  members  of  a  numerous  assembly  do 
not  feel  responsible  for  their  proceedings  :  for  the  conduct  of 
such  assemblies  affords  such  plenary  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  no 
well  informed  men  can  deny  it. 

But,  u  in  a  small  body,"  as  a  recent  writer  observes,  u  every 
member  is  watched  by  his  constituents — and  the  smaller  the  bo- 
dy,the  higher  are  the  qualifications  for  the  member,and  the  great- 
er is  the  responsibility  he  feels."  The  number,  however,  should 
not  be  so  small  as  to  endanger  the  public  safety,  exclude  the  ne- 
cessary local  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  the  people  ;  nor  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  each  mem- 
ber, when  he  considers  it  proper,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  ev- 
ery subject  on  which  he  should  be  required  to  act. 

The  first  house  of  representatives  in  Congress  that  met  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contained  only  sixty-live 
members  ;  but  the  next  house,  including  three  delegates  from 
the  territories,  will  consist  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen,  being  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  fifty  one  members — more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  there  were  thirty  four  years  since.  This  in- 
crease is  much  too  great  for  the  time  ;  should  it  continue  to  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  come,  the 
house  will  then  be  too  numerous  to  legislate  for  the  nation.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  a  well  informed  gentleman,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  That  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Congress  ought  not  now,  considering  our  present 
population  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  members — that  when  our 
population,  shall  be  doubled,  it  should  consist  of  two  hundred,  and 
when  trebled,  dnd  ever  after,  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  ;  and  that  a  larger  number  cannot  act  with  uniform  wisdom 
and  energy. 

Let  those  who  advocate  a  numerous  representation  in  Con- 
gress, contrast  the  business  and  proceedings  of  the  two  first  with 
the  two  last  Congresses,  and  I  think  they  will  find  cause  to  change 
their  opinion.  The  first  and  second  Congresses  who  met  under 
our  constitution  had  more  necessary,  important,  and  difficult  busi- 
ness to  perform  than  all  the  Congresses  that  have  since  assem- 
bled. On  the  two  first  houses  devolved  the  task  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  organization  of  the  national  government  ; 
providing  establishments  for  the  judiciary  and  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  government — the  army,  navy  and  mint  ;  estab- 
lishing a  system  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment :  the  support  of  public  credit,  paying  the  national  debt, 
and  other  subjects  incidental  to  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  doing  this  was  great,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  being  new,  but  that  difficulty  was  enhanced 
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by  the  peculiar  embarrassments  in  which  the  nation  was  then 
involved.  Though  the  members  were  then  few  in  number  and 
the  business  difficult  and  important,  they  performed  their  duty 
with  despatch  and  propriety  ;  and  the  laws  they  enacted  were 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  than 
for  their  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  Members  did  not  then  make 
long  speeches,  either  for  the  gallery  or  for  newspapers — they 
expressed  their  opinions  and  views  of  the  various  subjects  on 
which  they  were  required  to  act,  freely,  but  concisely.  They 
were  more  characterized  for  deliberation  and  voting,  than  for 
much  talking.  The  members  of  the  two  last  Congresses,  being 
much  more  numerous,  reversed  the  course  of  proceeding,  and 
have  spent  more  time  in  debate  than  in  deliberation  and  action; 
and  the  laws  they  have  enacted  are  not  only  less  important,  but 
the  principles  of  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  are  questionable, 
and  their  meaning  doubtful  and  uncertain. 

The  probability  is  that  the  representatives  in  the  national  leg- 
islature will, in  future,  be  too  numerous.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation in  some  of  the  States  will  necessarily  be  much  less  than 
in  others,  and  if  the  number  to  entitle  a  State  to  more  represen- 
tatives than  one,  is  raised,  they  will  have  a  smaller  number  of 
representatives  than  they  now  have  ;  this  circumstance  may  not 
only  affect  the  re-election  of  some  of  the  members,  bat  excite 
State  pride  against  a  higher  ratio.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that 
sectional  interests,party  views,  and  considerations  connected  with 
the  presidential  election,  have  already  had,  and  probably  always 
will  have,  too  much  influence  upon  this  subject.  But  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation,  not  that  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
country,  State,  or  party,  or  presidential  election,  should  govern 
Congress  in  determining  the  number  of  which  the  house  should 
consist. 

September  15,  1823.  CINCINNATUS. 
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Tytler's  Elements  op  History — Isaac  Hill,  Esq.  Con- 
cord, has  just  published  an  edition  of  u  Elements  of  General 
History,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler, 
F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. With  a  continuation,  terminating  at  the  demise  of  King 
George  III.,  1820.  By  Rev.  Edward  Mares,  D.  D.  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  which 
are  added  a  succinct  History  of  the  United  States  ;  an  improved 
Tuble  of  Chronology  ;  a  comparative  view  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  and  Questions  on  each  section.  Adapted  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academus.    By  an  experienced  Teacher." 
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^  Of  this  History,  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  is  used  in  our  colleges,  and  is  deemed  a  standard  work  in 
most  established  literary  seminaries.  It  is  written  in  chaste 
and  elegant  language,  fitted  at  once  to  interest  the  fancy  and 
improve  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  The  present  edition,  with 
the  improvements  and  Continuation,  is  believed  to  be  decide 
edly  superior  to  any  edition  which  ever  preceded  it.  So 
much  information,  in  so  small  a  space,  and  at  so  small  ex- 
pense, cannot  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind  :  in 
England,  the  historical  part  ot  this  edition  alone  is  published 
in  three  volumes,  at  an  expense  little  short  of  twelve  dollars* 
— Speaking  of  this  work,  a  literary  gentleman,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  pages  critically,  as  well  of  Ty tier's  as  of  jNares' 
work,  and  the  improvements,  remarks:  "The  whole,  as 
such,  is  better  calculated  for  schools  than  any  other  histori- 
cal work  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  system  of  the 
Elements  of  History  j  whereas  there. is  nothing  of  system  in 
the  works  mostly  used,"  To  a  part  of  this  edition,  the  Ques- 
tions are  added.  These  Questions  are,  however,  printed  in 
a  separate  pamphlet,  and  will  accompany  the  volume,  and  be 
for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

The  3d  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  by  Mr.  Wain,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  the  lives  of  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  Lyman  Hall,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Stock- 
ton, Button  Gwinnett,  Josiah  Bartlett,*  Philip  Livingston, 
and  Roger  Sherman. 

Singular  Publication. — A  very  neatly  printed  book  of  220 
pages  octavo,. has  recently  issued  from  the  press  in  Boston, 
entitled  "  Correspondence  between  the  Hon.  John  Adams, 
late  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  late  Win.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.  beginning  in  1 803,  and  ending  in  1  81  2.  Pub- 
lished by  Ephraim  M.  Cunningham,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Cun- 
ningham, Esq."  We  have  read  the  book  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret — not  on  account  of  its  ostensible  object,  which 
is  idle  and  very  harmless — but  on  account  of  its  effects  :  for 
any  one  may  perceive  this  to  be  a  signal  for  ransacking  the 
bureaus  of  other  distinguished  individuals,  and  exposing  to 
th*»  world  the  foibles,  the  party  or  personal  feuds  and  quar- 
rels— public  and  private,  honorable  or  dishonorable, — of  the 
unfortunate  men  who  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  candi- 
dates for  the  highest  offices  of  the  country.  It  is  degrading 
to  our  national  and  moral  character,  and  will  prove  a  sweet 
mo'-sol  in  mouth  of  the  calumniators  of  our  country,  that 


*  Ttw  hio^mphy  of  Dr.  Bartlett  is  nearly  the  same  published  in  the  Collec- 
tion* for  13  v2— pac,e  141. 
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such  unworthy  means  are  resorted  to  for  political  purposes. 
This  correspondence  was  commenced  in  1803,  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, and  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  under  the 
strictest  injunctions  of  confidence  and  secrecy.  The  strong- 
est possible  assurances  were  given  by  Cunningham  of  his 
honor  and  inviolable  integrity.  Mr.  Cunningham  dies. — 
"  The  seal  of  secrecy  (says  his  unblushing  son)  is  removed  ly 
the  triumph  of  death''''  !  !  And  has  the  son  no  regard  to  his 
fatherYplighted  faith?  Will  he  "stand  a  trumpeter  on  his 
father's  tomb,  to  reveal  his  buried  secrets!"  Public  virtue 
and  decency  are  shocked  at  this  outrage  upon  every  good 
principle ;  and  the  indiscreet  young  man  must  reap  in  bit- 
terness of  the  fruit  he  has  sown.  The  letters  themselves 
are  of  no  particular  interest,  and  develope  nothing  new,  ei- 
ther in  a  historical,  political  or  moral  point  of  view.  They 
were  written  with  great  freedom,  as  confidential  letters  usual- 
ly are,  and  without  the  most  distant  apprehension  of  their 
future  exposure  to  the  world. 


FOR  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL, 


Reply  to  the  "  Strictures  on  a  Reviezo  of  the  New-Hampshire 
Agricultural  Repository,  No.  J,"  in  Historical  Collections, 
No.  8,  page  249. 

It  is  painful  to  us  to  become  a  party  to  a  literary  contro- 
versy, and  we  feel  an  utter  repugnance  at  making  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  devoted  as  they  are  to  more  important  ob- 
jects, the  field  of  literary  warfare*  ;  but  we  are  induced  to 
offpr  a  brief  reply  to  the  "  Strictures"  because  they  exhibit 
an  uncommon  degree  of  sophistry  ;  and  their  author  ap- 
pears extremely  sensitive  on  some  points,  and  discovers  an 
intemperance  of  feeling,  which  those  who  do  not  writhe  un- 
der the  lash  of  just  criticism,  seldom  exhibit.  We  are  hap- 
py to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  u  one  who 
reviews  publications  assumes  ground  somewhat  elevated  ;" 
and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  who  reviews  a  review  assumes 
a  still  more  elevated  station,  and  should  not  descend  to  paltry 
puns  or  to  personal  abuse. 

We  are  charged  in  the  "Strictures"  with  hostility  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  because  we  reviewed  their  first  pub- 
lic efforts  "  at  this  juncture  ;"  now,  the  person  who  has  rrad 
the  remarks  on  pages  133,  and  188,  in  the  Review,  and  then 
accuses  us  of  being  hostile,  to  the  existence  of  the  Board," 
is  either  incapableof  understanding  the  English  language, 
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or  is  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  in  the  one  case,  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  a  reply ;  and  in  the  other  we 
should  not  condescend  to  do  it. 

We  reviewed  the  N.  *H.  Agricultural  Repository  on  spe- 
cial request  ;  and  if  any  criticisms  were  ever  to  be  offered, 
they  should  have  been  offered  precisely  at  the  "  juncture" 
at  which  they  appeared,  and  at  no  other  time.  It  would 
have  been  unpardonable  to  have  suffered  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Board  to  pass  without  respectful  and  impartial  no- 
tice ;  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudicious"  to  have  suf- 
fered crude  speculations  to  go  forth  into  the  world  in  con- 
nection with  valuable  facts,  without  attempting  to  separate 
the  gold  from  the  dross  ;  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudi- 
cious" to  have  suffered  the  book  to  pass  without  expressing^ 
a  regret  that  the  public  in  purchasing  a  work  on  "  Agricul- 
ture," should  be  made  to  pay,  and  so  dearly  too,  for  papers 
having  no  connection  with  that  subject,  either  as  an  art,  or 
science  ;  and  it  would  have  been  "  very  injudicious"  to  have 
passed  by  in  silence,  any  reasoning  founded  on  exploded 
theories,  or  fanciful  hypotheses.  r. 

The  writer  of  the  u  Strictures"  is  extremely  sensitive  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Moore's  address ;  he  remarks  that  "wheth- 
er the  author  of  the  address  treated  a  common  topic  in  a 
very  common  manner,  whether  it  is  well  enough  in  its  place, 
and  ought  to  be  bound  by  itself,  are  questions  of  no  impor* 
tance  in  this  place ,-"  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  on 
this  part  of  our  review,  decidedly  contradicts  his  assertion, 
and  plainly  proves  that  he  does  consider  these  questions  of 
great  importance.  To  asgert  that  we  objected  to  the  ad- 
dress because  rt  "  contains  moral  and  religious  information," 
is  a  charge  of  no  ordinapy  magnitude,  and  is  as  palpable  a 
falsehood  as  ever  was  uttered.  The  plain  truth  is  that  we  did 
not.  think  that  it  contained  any  info-rmation  whatever  ;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  its  author  supposes  it  to  be  replete  with 
new  ideas.  We  certainly  considered  the  address  as  very 
much  out  of  place  in  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  Repository; 
we  regretted  to  see  it  there,  and  we  regret  it  now  more  than 
ever,  for  we  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  criticising 
the  address  itself,  and  our  only  excuse  was,  that  we  were 
requested  to  review  the  agricultural  papers,  and  we  did  not 
think  that  the  "  address"  could  be  included  in  that  class,  and 
did  not  wish  to  criticise  moral  essays  or  doctrinal  sermons. 
We  regret  deeply,  very  deeply,  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Repository,  because  it  has  done  more  injury  to 
the  Board  than  the  united  efforts  of  its  enemies  ;  it  is  the 
Jonah  which  has  brought  the  Board  into  their  present  situa- 
tion ;  the  public  have  lost  their  confidence  in  the  Board,  and 
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the  author  of  the  "  Strictures"  feels  it — "  hinc  illae  lachry- 
mae." 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  "  Strictures"  on  the  subject 
of  this  address,  that  we  venture  to  suggest,  and  we  presume 
we  come  very  near  the  truth,  when  we  surmise  that  the  ad- 
dress was  first  ushered  into  the  world  as  a  sermon  ;  next  as 
an  address  before  the  County  Society,  lastly  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State!!  Perhaps  it  has  bepn  thrice  paid  for; 
we  know  that  it  has  been  once  paid  for;  we  dismiss  it  with 
the  single  remark,  that  we  consider  it  "  brassica  bis  cocta,"  a 
cabbage  twice  boiled.  We  fully  accord  with  the  author  of 
the  w  Strictures"  that  "the  art  of  agriculture  has  a  moral 
and  religious  influence  on  society,"  and  we  do  not  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  public  will  "  hire"  the  Board,  to  "  make 
moral  and  religious  reflections  from  their  subject"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  Board  was.  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  Agriculture,  and  Domestic 
Manufactures,  and  if  they  "  venture  to  rise  above  the  ground 
to  draw  the  attention  of  people  to  objects  more  elevated,"  we 
assert  that  they  are  not  discharging  their  duty  ;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  rise  above  their  businesses  a  gross  breach  of 
trust  and  abuse  of  public  confidence.  They  may  next  pub- 
lish the  speculations  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  on  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  agriculture  in  the  brain  ;  or  perhaps  the  re- 
port of  a  law  case,  in  which  a  rake  or  a  dung-fork  was  the 
subject  of  litigation ;  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  writer 
of  the  Strictures  "  there  is  as  much  (not  the  same)  affinity 
between  agriculture"  and  these  subjects,  as  between  "  the 
address"  and  agriculture,  and  they  should  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples be  published  by  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  in  the  Re- 
pository. 

We  thank  the  Editors  of  his  Journal  for  taking  the  trouble 
to  answer  the  "ipse  dixit"  respecting  the  word  "progressed;" 
and  we  have  been  entertained  with  the  grave  defence  of  the 
use  of  the  word  "  illy,"  introduced,  we  are  told,  "  because 
it  gives  greater  ease  in  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  and  adds" — what  ? — why  "  adds  much  to  euphony  in 
reading"!!  We  did  not  know  before  this,  that  euphony 
means  a  harsh,  discordant  sound  ;  but  if  this  be  (he  true  im- 
port of  the  word, we  fully  accord  with  the  author  of  the  "Stric- 
tures" that  "i%"  "adds  much  to  euphony  in  reading" — Il- 
ly ! — the  sounds  heard  by  Hogarth's  enraged  musician  are 
melody  to  this  word  ;  the  screech  owl's  note  is  music  to  it. 
We  are  told  that  "  illy"  "  is  a  legitimate  derivation  from  ill  ;" 
so  is  "  welly"  from  well ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  correct- 
ness of  the  observation,  we  should  not  say  that  some 
papers  in  the  Repository  were  "welly"  written,  and  that  the 
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remarks  in  the  Strictures  "  illy'''  become  him  whose  object  is 
truth.  . 

The  remarks  which  immediately  follow  these  observa- 
tions on  philology,  hav«  Been  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  us  ;  we  have  been  dt-lighted  with  the  puns,  and  flashes  of 
wit.  which  the  Strictures  occasionally  exhibit,  but  with  none 
more  than  that  which  here  occurs.  We  sometimes  notice 
"  a  pestilent  hankering  after  puns"  in  some  writers,  which  it 
is  paintul  to  witness  ;  hut  in  the  Strictures  is  found  the  true 
electric  fire  of  wit,  which  thrills  through  the  whole  soul,  and 
convulses  us  with  laughter ;  we  cannot  but  thank  the  inge- 
nious author  of  the  "Strictures"  for  the  distressingly  pain- 
ful pleasure,  arising  from  laughter,  which  he  has  afforded 
us.  One  ought  not  be  too  lavish  of  such  rare  talents  at  wit ; 
one  ought  not  to — but  we  must  not  compliment  too  highly  ; 
for  in  the  language  of  Pope,  we  have 

"  No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  our  store, 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  we  value  more." 

We  are  peculiarly  happy  in  the  reflection  that  our  opin- 
ions as  expressed  in  the  Review,  coincide  with  the  opinions 
of  more  than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  have  read  t  he  book. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  our  remarks  respecting  the  essay 
on  manures  ;  any  boarding  school  Miss  who  has  read  the 
Conversations  on  Chymistry,  can  attest  to  the  truth  of  our 
positions  ;  we  remind  the  writer  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  oppose  "  high  authorities"  to  facts  ;  any  person  who 
reads  this  part  of  the  "  Strictures"  will  be  sausfied  that  their 
author  has  not  only  "multiplied  words  without  knowledge," 
but  is  also  totally  ignorant  of  the  just  logic  of  philosophy. 

The  last  charge  against  us  is,  "  the  atrocious  crime  of  be- 
ing a  young  man."  This  attempt  to  parry  the  force  of  our 
remarks  by  casting  a  sarcasm  on  their  supposed  aulhor-this 
mode  of  replying  to  our  observations,  is  not  only  utterly  con- 
temptible in  itself,  but  is  descending  to  personal  consider- 
ations totally  unworthy  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  is  a  subter- 
fuge which  perfectly  evades  fair  argument.  The  very  last 
sentence  in  the  "  Strictures"  is  totally  beyond  our  poor  com- 
prehension :  we  regret  that  the  author  has  prostituted  the 
language  of  inspiration  to  such  purposes;  we  regret  that  he 
resorts  to  the  Scriptures  for  phrases  in  which  to  clothe  his 
peevish  passions.  We  now  bid  him  a  final  adieu,  and  leave 
him  to  his  commas,  and  colons.  Q» 

August  17,  1823. 

[Note. — The  preceding  article  was  received  in  season  for  the  last  No.,  but  ne- 
cessarily deferred.  We  merely  observe,  that  no  article  of  a  controversial  or  per- 
sonal nature  will  hereafter  be  admitted  in  the  Journal.  It  was  ouv  original  design 
to  keep  clear  of  the  quicksands  of  party  or  personal  enmities  ;  and  we  regret  that 
anything  heretofore  published,  has  borne  that  complexion.— Ed. ] 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  EPSOM,  N.  H. 

BY  REV.  JONATHAN  CURTIS,  A.  M. 

Situation.] — EPSOM,  a  post-town  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
rimack, in  latitude  43o  12'  north,  lies  12  miles  E.  from  Con- 
cord. It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pittsfield,  S.  by  Allenstown,  E. 
by  Deerficld  and  North  wood,  and  W.  by  Chichester  and 
Pembroke.  The  town  is  6  miles  long,  and  4  1-2  broad. — 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  market  town  in  the  county  of 
Surry,  England,  about  16  miles  from  London. 

Incorporation] — JEpsom  was  granted  to  Theodore  Atkin- 
son and  others,  inhabitants  of  New-Castle,  Rye,  and  Green- 
land, on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1 727.  Theodore  Atkinson,  Joshua 
Frost,  and  Capt.  Samuel  Weeks  were  authorized  by  the 
charter  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  which  was 
holden  at  the  ferry-house  in  New-Castle,  Nov.  20,  1727.  No 
meeting  was  holden  in  the  town  for  the  choice  of  town 
officers,  &c.  till*  1743.  Previous  to  this  lime,  and  after- 
wards, till  1750,  the  concerns  of  the  town  were  transacted 
by  the  proprietors  at  their  meetings  holden  at  New-Castle 
and  Portsmouth. 

Settlement.] — There  are  no  records  to  be  found,  which 
show  the  precise  time  when  the  first  settlement  was  com- 
menced. But  it  appears  from  various  facts,  that  there  was 
a  number  of  families  in  town  a  considerable  time  before  its 
incorporation. 

Among  the  first,  who  began  settlements  in  the  town,  were 
Charles  M'Coy  from  Londonderry  ;  William  Blazo,  a 
Frenchman  ;  Andrew  M'Clary,  grandfather  of  Gen.  Michael 
M'Clary,  from  Londonderry  in  Ireland  •  one  VVhitaker,  and 
Samuel  Blake,  generally  called  Sergeant  Blake. 

M'Coy  built  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  now 
called  Sanborn's  hill ;  and  thence  extended  his  farm  by  spot- 
ting the  trees  round  upon  the  mountain,  which  will  probably 
41 
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always  bear  his  name.  A  daughter  of  his,  Mrs.~Wood  ancl 
the  first  child  born  in  the  town,  is  still  living.  She  is  now 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  her  9od  year.  Sergeant 
Blake  commenced  a  settlement  not  far  from  McCoy's,  on 
land  now  owned  by  one  of  his  sons.  He  came  into  town  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  several  years  after  which  time,  his  father, 
Lieut.  Blake,  also  moved  in.  For  some  time  after  Sergeant 
Blake  came,  locations  for  the  best  farms  might  be  obtained 
for  little  more  than  paying  for  the  Uibor  of  spotting  the  trees 
round  them.  When  he  made  his  purchase,  he  obtained  con- 
siderably more  than  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Blake,  (probably  more  than  100  acres  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,)  for  ten  shillings,  and  turned  in  his  jack-knife  for 
one  shilling  of  that  sum.  The  only  place  he  had  for  baking, 
for  several  years,  was  an  oven  built  upon  a  flat  rock,  which 
till  lately  lay  by  the  road  near  Mr.  Isaac  Towlc's  barn;  but 
is  now  split  and  hammered,  and  forms  part  of  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  dwelling  house  of  Samuel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Incursions  of  the  Indians.]-Iii  the  early  days  of  the  town, 
the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  alarm 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  the  settlement  was  commenced,  only  the  men  ventured 
to  remain  in  the  place  during  the  summer  season ;  and  then 
they  must  keep  their  arms  by  them,  while  they  labored  on 
their  lands.  During  the  winter,  there  was  much  less  danger 
from  the  Indians.  Even  long  after  the  men  had  removed 
their  families  into  the  place,  so  feeble  was  their  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  theii  savage  neighbors,  that,  whenever 
any  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  they  either  sent 
their  families  *away,  or  fled  with  them  to  the  garrison  at  Not- 
tingham. At  length  a  house  was  erected  by  Capt.  Andrew 
McClary  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  near  the  present 
residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  which  was  made  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  being  surrounded  by  a 
high  wooden  wall,  entered  by  a  heavy,  well  secured  gate. 
Thither  the  inhabitants  fled  at  night,  whenever  danger  was 
apprehended. 

Captivity  of  Mrs.  McCoy.] — The  Indians  were  first  at- 
tracted to  the  new  settlements  in  the  town  by  discovering 
McCoy  at  Suncook,  now  Pembroke.  This,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  was  in  the  year  17l7.  Reports  were  spread 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  in  various  places;  and 
McCoy  had  heard  that  they  had  been  seen  lurking  about  the 
woods  at  Penacook,  now  Concord.  He  went  as  far  as  Pem- 
broke ;  ascertained  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  ;  was  some- 
where discovered  by  them,  and  followed  home.    They  told 
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his  wife,  whom  they  afterwards  made  prisoner,  that  they 
looked  through  cracks  around  the  house,  and  saw  what  they 
had  for  supper  that  night.  They  however  did  not  discover 
themselves  till  the  second  day  after.  They  probably 
wished  to  take  a  little  time  to  learn  the  strength  and  prepar- 
ation of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  day,  Mrs.  McCoy,  at* 
tended  by  their  two  dog?,  went  down  to  see  if  any  ot  the 
other  families  had  returned  from  the  garrison.  She  found 
no  one.  On  her  return,  as  she  was  passing  the  block-house, 
which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  meeting  house,  the 
dogs,  which  had  passed  round  it,  came  running  back  growl- 
ing and  very  much  excited.  Their  appearance  induced  her 
to  make  the  best  of  her  way  home.  The  Indians  afterwards 
told  her  that  they  then  lay  concealed  there,  and  saw  the 
dogs,  when  they  came  round. 

McCoy,  being  now  strongly  suspicious  that  the  Indians 
were  actually  in  the  town,  determined  to  set  off  the  next  day 
with  his  family  for  the  garrison  at  Nottingham.  His  family 
now  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  son  John.  The 
younger  children  were  still  at  the  garrison.  They  accord- 
ingly secured  their  house  as  well  as  they  could,  and  all  set 
off  next  morning; — McCoy  and  his  son  with  their  guns, 
though  without  ammunition,  having  fired  away  what  they 
brought  with  them  in  hunting. 

As  they  were  travelling  a  little  distance  east  of  the  place 
where  the  meeting  house  now  stands,  Mrs.  McCoy  fell  a  lit- 
tle in  the  rear  of  the  others.  This  circumstance  gave  the 
Indians  a  favorable  opportunity,  for  separating  her  from  her 
husband  and  son.  The  Indians,  three  men  and  a  boy,  lay 
in  ambush  near  the  foot  of  Mardm's  hill,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  mountain  road  with  the  main  road.  Here 
they  suffered  McCoy  and  his  son  to  pass ;  but,  as  his  wife 
was  passing  them,  they  reached  from  the  bushes,  and  took 
hold  of  her,  charging  her  to  make  no  noise,  and  covering  her 
mouth  with  their  hands,  as  she  cried  to  her  husband  for  as- 
sistance. Her  husband,  hearing  her  cries,  turned,  and  was 
about  coming  to  her  relief.  But  he  no  sooner  began  to  ad- 
vance, than  the  Indians,  expecting  probably  that  he  would 
fire  upon  them,  began  to  raise  their  pieces,  which  she  push- 
ed one  side,  and  motioned  to  her  friends  to  make  their  es- 
cape, knowing  that  their  guns  were  not  loaded,  and  that  they 
would  doubtless  be  killed,  if  they  approached.  They  ac- 
cordingly ran  into  the  woods  and  made  their  escape  to  the 
garrison.    This  took  place  August  21,  1747. 

The  Indians  then  collected  together  what  booty  they  could 
obtain,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  trammel,  from  Mr.  George 
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Wallace's  ;  .the  apples  of  the  only  tree  which  bore  in  town, 
which  was  in  the  orchard  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Griffin, 
and  some  other  trifling  articles,  and  prepared  to  set  off  with 
their  prisoner  for  Canada. 

Before  they  took  their  departure,  they  conveyed  Mrs. 
McCoy  to  a  place  near  the  little  Suncook  river,  where  they 
left  her  in  the  care  of  the  young  Indian,  while  the  three  men, 
whose  names  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Plausawa,* 
Sabatis  and  Chrisli,  went  away,  and  were  for  some  time 
absent.  During  their  absence,  Mrs.  McCoy  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  make  her  escape.  She  saw  opportunities,  when 
she  thought  she  might  dispatch  the  young  Indian  with  the 
trammel,  which,  with  other  things,  was  left  with  them,  and 
thus  perhaps  avoid  some  strange  and  barbarous  death,  or  a 
long  and  distressing  captivity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,,  she 
knew  not  at  what  distance  the  others  were.  If  she  attempt- 
ed to  kill  her  young  keeper,  she  might  fail.  If  she  effected 
her  purpose  in  this,  she  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
a  cruel  and  revengeful  foe,  and  then  some  dreadful  death 
would  be  her  certain  portion.  On  the  whole,  she  thought 
best  to  endeavor  to  prepare  her  mind  to  bear  what  might  be 
no  more,  than  a  period  of  savage  captivity.  Soon,  however, 
the  Indians  returned,  and  put  an  end  for  the  present  to  all 
thoughts  of  escape.  From  the  direction,  in  which  they  went 
and  returned,  and  from  their  smutty  appearance,  she  sus- 
pected what  their  business  had  been.  She  told  them  1  she 
guessed  they  had  been  burning  her  house.'  Plausawa,  who 
could  speak  some  broken  English,  informed  her  they  had.t 

They  now  commenced  their  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
Canada,  in  which  the  poor  captive  might  well  expect  that 
great  and  complicated  sufferings  would  be  her  lot.  She  did 
indeed  find  the  journey  fatiguing,  and  her  fare  scanty  and 
precarious.  But,  in  her  treatment  from  the  Indians,  she  ex- 
perienced a  very  agreeable  disappointment.  The  kind- 
ness she  received  from  them  was  far  greater  than  she  had 
expected  from  those,  who  were  so  often  distinguished  for 
their  cruelties.  The  apples  they  had  gathered  they  saved 
for  her,  giving  her  one  every  day.  In  this  way,  they  lasted 
her  as  far  on  the  way  as  lake  Champlain.  They  gave  her 
the  last,  as  they  were  crossing  that  lake  in  their  canoes. 
This  circumstance  gave  to  the  tree,  on  which  the  apples 

*  These  were  of  the  Arosagruntacook  or  St.  Francis  Tribe.  See  Bel- 
knap's Hfst.  N.  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  278. 

f  The  writer  has  a  piece  of  the  iron  ware,  which  was  melted  down  in 
the  burning  of  the  house. 
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grew,  the  name  of  "  IsabelVs  tree"  her  name  being  Isabella. 
In  many  ways  did  they  appear  desirous  of  mitigating  the 
distresses  of  their  prisoner  w  hile  on  their  tedious  journey. 
When  night  came  on,  and  they  halted  to  repose  themselves 
•in  the  dark  wilderness,  Plausawa,  the  head  man,  would 
make  a  little  couch  in  the  leaves  a  little  way  from  theirs, 
cover  her  up  with  his  own  blanket  5  and  there  she  was  suf- 
fered to  sleep  undisturbed  till  morning.  When  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  must  be  forded,  one  of  them  would  carry 
her  over  on  his  back.  Nothing  like  insult  or  indecency  did 
they  ever  offer  her  during  the  whole  time  she  was  with  them. 
They  carried  her  to  Canada,  and  sold  her  as  a  servant  to  a 
French  family,  whence,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  she  return- 
ed home.  But  so  comfortable  was  her  condition  there,  and 
.  her.  husband  being  a  man  of  rather  a  rough  and  violent  tem- 
per, she  declared  she  never  should  have  thought  of  attempt- 
ing the  journey  home,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

After  the  capture  of  Mrs.  McCoy,  the  Indians  frequently 
visited  the  town,  but  never  committed  any  very  great  dep- 
redations. The  greatest  damage  they  ever  did  (o  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  was  the  spoiling  of  all  the  ox-teams 
in  town.  At  the  time  referred  to,  there  were  but  four  yoke 
of  oxen  in  the  place,  viz.  McCoy's  Capt.  McClaivy'.-,,  Geo. 
Wallace's,  and  Lieut.  Blake's.  It  was  a  time  of  apprehen- 
sion from  the  Indians  ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  all 
fled  to  the  garrison  at  Nottingham.  They  left  their  oxen  to 
graze  about  the  woods,  with  a  bell  upon  one  of  them.  The 
Indians  found  them  ;  shot  one  out  of  each  yoke  ;  took  out 
their  tongues,  made  a  prize  ofth^  bell  and  leftthem. 

The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  savages  were  doubtless 
very  much  averted  by  a  friendly,  conciliating  course  of  con- 
duct in  the  inhabitants  towards  them.  This  was  particular- 
ly the  case  in  the  course  pursued  by  Sergeant  Blake.  Being 
himself  a  curious  marksman  and  an  expert  hunter,  traits  of 
character  in  their  view  of  the  highest  order,  he  soon  secured 
their  respect ;  and,  by  a  course  of  kind  treatment,  he  secur- 
ed their  friendship  to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  they  had 
opportunities,  they  would  not  injure  him  even  in  time  of  war. 

The  first  he  ever  saw  of  them  was  a  company  of  them 
making  towards  his  house,  through  the  opening  from  the  top 
of  Sanborn's  hill.  He  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  lay  c  on- 
cealed, till  they  had  made  a  thorough  search  about  his 
house  and  enclosures,  and  had  gone  off.  The  next  time  his 
visitors  came,  he  was  constrained  to  become  more  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  treat  them  with  more  attention.  As  he 
WM  bu;>ily  Cf)gdg£fJ  toward*  the  i;Jo>e  of  the  day  in  coin- 
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pleting  a  yard  for  his  cow,  the  declining  sun  suddenly  threw 
along  several  enormous  shadows  on  the  ground  -before  liim. 
He  had  no  sooner  turned  to  see  the  cause,  than  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  stately  Indians. 
Seeing  his  perturbation,  they  patted  him  on  the  head,  and 
told  him  'not  to  be  afraid,  for  they  would  not  hurt  him.' 
They  then  went  with  him  into  his  house;  and  their  first 
business  was  to  search  all  his  bottles  to  see  if  he  had  any 
"  occapee"  rum.  They  then  told  him  they  were  very  hungry, 
and  wanted  something  to  eat.  He  happened  to  have  a  quar- 
ter of  a  bear,  which  he  gave  them.  They  took  it  and  threw 
it  whole  upon  the  fire,  and  very  soon  b«-gan  to  cut  and  eat 
from  it  half  raw.  While  they  were  eating,  he  employed 
himself  in  cutting  pieces  from  it,  and  broiling  upon  a  stick 
for  them,  which  pleased  them  very  much.  After  their  re-, 
past,  they  wished  for  the  privilege  of  lying  by  his  fire  through 
the  night,  which  he  granted.  The  next  morning,  they  pro- 
posed trying  skill  with  him  in  firing  at  a  mark.  To  this  he 
acceded.  But  in  this,  finding  themselves  outdone,  they 
were  much  astonished  and  chagrined;  nevertheless  they 
highly  commended  him  for  his  skill,  patting  him  on  the  head, 
and  telling  him, 4  if  he  would  go  off  with  them,  they  would  make 
him  their  big  captain.'  They  used  often  to  call  upon  him,  and 
his  kindness  to  them  they  never  forgot  even  in  time  of  war. 

Plausawa  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  doubling  his  lip,  and 
producing  a  very  shrill  piercing  whistle,  which  might  be 
heard  a  great  distance.  At  a  time,  when  considerable  dan- 
ger was  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  Blake  went  off  into 
the  woods  alone,  though  considered  hazardous,  to  look  for 
his  cow,  that  was  missing.  As  he  was  passing  along  by 
Sinclair's  brook,  an  unfrequented  place,  northerly  from 
McCoy's  mountain  ;  a  very  loud  sharp  whistle,  which  he 
knew  to  be  Plausawa's,  suddenly  passed  through  his  head  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  sudden  alarm  almost  raised  him 
from  the  ground  ;  and,  with  a  very  light  step,  he  soon  reach- 
ed home  without  his  cow.  In  more  peaceable  times,  Plau- 
sawa asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  the  time,  and  laugh- 
ed very  much  to  think  how  he  ran  at  the  fright,  and  told  him 
the  reason  for  his  whistling.  "  Young  Indian said  he,  "put 
up  gun  to  shoot  Englishman,  Me.  knock  it  down*  and  rvhistle 
to  start  you  off"  So  lasting  is  their  friendship,  when  treated 
well.  At  the  close  of  the  wars,  the  Indians  built  several 
wigwams  near  the  confluence  of  Wallace's  brook  with  the 
Great  Suncook.  On  a  little  island  in  this  river,  near  the  place 
called  "  short  falls,"  one  of  them  lived  for  considerable  time. 
Plausawa  and  Sabatis  were  finally  both  killed  in  time  of 
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peace  by  one  of  the  whites  after  a  drunken  quarrel  and 
buried  near  a  certain  brook  in  Boscawen.* 

Mountains.] — The  surface  of  the  town  is  generallyuneven  ; 
the  land  frequently  rising  im.o  considerable  hillsi  Four  of 
the  highest  eminences  have  received  the  name  of  mountains. 

McCoxfs,  named  after  Charles  McCoy,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  south  from  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

Fort  Mountain,  probably  so  called  from  having  an  emin- 
ence near  the  summit,  resembling  a  tort,  lies  about  one  mile 
further  in  a  southeast  direction,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  four. 
This  is  probably  the  highest  land  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  between  the  ocean  and  Merrimack  river.  From  its 
summit,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  ocean  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  though  distant  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  the  beholder  has  a  very  full  view 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

NaCs  Mountain  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
last  mentioned  one.  It  was  so  named  from  the  circumstance, 
that  Nathaniel,  one  of  McCoy's  children,  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  woods  while  searching  for  the  cows,  was  found  upon 
it.  It  is  said  he  was  absent  several  days,  and  subsisted  dur- 
ing that  time  upon  berries  ;  and  that,  when  first  discovered, 
he  was  disposed  to  flee  from  those  who  came  to  his  relief. 

Nottingham  Mountain,  so  named  from  its  being  crossed  by 
the  ancient  Nottingham,  [now  Deerfield]  line,  lies  about  half 
a  mile  easterly  from  Fort  mountain.  In  this  mountain,  on 
the  Deerfield  side,  is  said  to  be  a  small  cave  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty  or  thirty  persons  at  the  same  time. 

Rivers.] — The  Great  and  Little  Suncook  are  the  only 
streams,  which  deserve  the  name  of  rivers.  These  seldom 
fail  to  afford  abundant  water  for  the  various  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery, that  are  situated  upon  them.  The  Great  Suncook 
never  fails  ;  though  the  other  does  in  very  dry  seasons.  The 
Great  Suncook  enters  the  town  from  the  north  ;  and,  bending 
its  course  south-westerly,  unites  with  the  Merrimack  at  Pem- 
broke. The  Little  Suncook  enters  the  town  from  the 
east,  a  few  rods  below  the  pond  of  the  same  name,  from 
which  it  runs  ;  and  proceeding  in  a  pretty  direct  course  west- 
ward near  the  centre  of  the  town,  unites  with  the  river  first 
mentioned. 

Ponds.] — There  are  but  three  in  the  town,  and  these  are 
small..  Their  names  are  Ckcsnut,  Round,  and  Odiorne's 
Pond, 


*  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  280, 
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Mineralogy.] — Under  this  division  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  viz : 

Quartz.  This  occurs  of  the  common  hind,  both  amorphous 
and  crystallized.  That  variety  called  limpid  quartz  is  not 
unfrequent.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  beautitul  prismatic  six- 
sided  crystals,  as  transparent  as  the  purest  glass,  and  termi- 
nated generally  only  at  one  end  by  six-sided  pyramids.  This 
variety  is  frequetuly  termed  rock  crystal.  Dr.  Crosby  has  a 
beautiful  crystal  of  considerable  size  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  numerous  smaller  ones.  Of  ferruginous  quartz,  the 
varieties  yellow  and  red  have  been  noticed  with  crystals 
of  the  same  form  with  those  mentioned  above. 

Feldspar  of  the  common  kind,  often  occurs  in  large  crystals 
in  a  coarse  grained  granite.  The  crystals  are  either  white 
or  tinged  with  yellow.  The  granular  variety  is  sometimes 
found,  especially  where  the  soil  is  moist. 

Mica  is  very  abundantly  diffused  among  the  rocks,  and 
often  occurs  in  large  crystals. 

Schorl  is  very  abundant.  Two  varieties  have  been  ob- 
served. 1.  Common  schorl.  Its  color  is  a  shining  black,  and 
the  crystals  often  very  large.  2.  Tourmaline.  This  was 
found  at  the  foot  of  Fort  mountain,  in  long,  finely  striated, 
prismatic  crystals,  slightly  imbedded  in  a  very  coarse,rough 
granite.  The  color,  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  is  greenish  blue;  but  at  the  edges  of  the  crystal, 
where  it  is  translucent,  it  is  green. 

Garnets  of  a  small  size  and  pale  red  color,  are  often  found 
imbedded  in  the  rocks. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  brown  oxide,  is  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Sulphuret  of  iron  appears  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  rocks ;  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently noticed  in  its  decomposed  state,  forming  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  copperas. 

Lead.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians,  in  one  of  their  visits  at 
Sergeant  Blake's,  requested  him  to  give  them  some  lead  for 
making  balls.  He  told  them  he  had  no  lead  but  he  had  a 
mould  for  running  balls.  They  went  away  ;  and,  after  a 
short  time,  returned  with  a  quantity  of  ore,  from  which  they 
extracted  considerable  lead.  They  appeared  generally  to 
have  lead  in  abundance,  and  Sergeant  Blake  frequently  after- 
wards purchased  it  of  them.  They  would  never  tell  the 
particular  place  where  they  obtained  the  ore.  They  said 
they  got  it  in  Wallace's  brook,  near  which  they  had  several 
wigwams.  This  brook  rises  in  McCoy's  mountain,  and  runs 
northwesterly  into  the  Great  Suncook.  Col.  Prescott  once 
found  a  small  quantity  of  lead  ore  in,  or  near  the  Great  Sun- 
cook. 
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Silver,  Some  of  the  aged  people  relate,  that,  after  a  great 
freshet,  a  quantity  of  silver,  of  which  a  spoon  was  made, 
was  found  by  one  Simonds  in  a  small  stream,  called  Deer 
brook,  which  issues  from  the  south  side  of  Fort  mountain, 
It  is  not  known  that  any  has  been  found  since. 

Water  Machinery.] — The  hilly  surface  ot  the  town,  and 
numerous  streams,  render  it  very  favorable  for  that  kind  of 
machinery,  which  requires  the  power  of  water.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  town,  are  eight  grist  mills  with  twelve  runs  of 
stones  ;  ten  saw  mills  ;  three  carding  machines  ;  three  cloth- 
iers' shops  ;  and  four  bark  mills. 

Taverns  and  Stores.] — There  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  six  taverns,  and  as  many  stores,  at  each  of  which 
there  is  more  or  less  of  such  business  transacted  as  is  com- 
monly connected  with  similar  establishments. 

Diseases  and  Mortality.] — The  diseases  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  generally  been  such,  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
incident  to  particular  ages  and  circumstances.  I  do  not 
learn  from  any  physician,  who  has  ever  practised  in  the 
town,  that  a  disease  which  might  properly  be  called  epidem- 
ic, has  ever  made  its  appearance.  The  town  had  been  set- 
tled 30  years,  before  a  father  of  a  family  died.  The  first 
man  buried  in  the  oldest  grave  yard,  (that  by  the  meeting- 
house) was  William  Blazo.  The  whole  number  of  deaths 
during  Mr.  Haseltine's  ministry  of  30  years,  was  286, making 
an  average  of  9  1-2  annually.  The  average  number  for  8 
years  past,  is  16  3-8.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  during 
that  period  is  131.  The  present  population  is  1336.  A 
person  died  a  few  years  since,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pitman,  whose 
age  lacked  but  a,  few  days  of  100  years.  Hon.  John  M'- 
Clary,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  town  clerk,  representative 
and  senator,  was  instantly  killed  Dec.  13,  1821,  by  the  fall- 
ing timbers,  while  assisting  in  the  raising  of  a  frame. 

Schools.] — The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school  districts, 
in  which  about  500  dollars  are  annually  expended. 

Library."] — There  is  a  social  library  in  town,  consisting  of 
about  100  volumes  of  books  pretty  judiciously  selected; 
though  not  containing  the  writings  of  any  very  late  authors 
or  any  of  those  useful  periodical  publications  upon  religion, 
agriculture,  &c,  which  are  very  desirable  for  such  associa- 
tions. 

[The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Epsom  will  be  found  in  the 
4  Memoranda  relating  to  Churches,  &c.  in  New-Hampshire.' 
now  publishing  in  the  Collections. — Ed.] 
42 
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Memoranda  :    relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  New- 
Hampshire, 

[Continued  from  page  300.] 

In  1737,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Seccombe  succeeded  Mr. 
Clarke  in  the  ministry  at  Kingston  ;  Rev.  David  McGre- 
gors was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  the  West  Parish  in 
Londonderry;  Rev.  Aaron  Whittemore  was  ordained  at 
Pembroke;  Rev.  Amos  Main  at  Rochester;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Fogg  at  Kensington,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Merrill  at  Not- 
tingham-West— the  first  ministers  ot  those  several  towns. 

Mr.  Seccombe  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1734,  and  died  in  17G0. 

Mr.  McGregore  was  a  son  of  the  first  minister  of  London* 
derry,  and  received  his  literary  and  theological  education 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  his  father's  succes- 
sor. He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death,  May  30, 
1779,  at  the  age  of  68.  "  He  stood  high  in  the  public  esti- 
mation as  a  preacher  and  as  a  divine.  His  praise  was  in 
all  the  surrounding  churches.  Few,  if  any,  then  upon  the 
stage,  were  considered  his  superiors.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  scriptures,  had  a  natural  gift  of  elocution,  and  was  a 
zealous  and  engaging  preacher.  His  voice  was  full  and 
commanding — his  delivery  solemn  and  impressive — and  his 
sentiments  clear  and  evangelical.  His  house  of  worship 
was  usually  thronged.  Many  from  neighboring  towns  dili- 
gently attended  upon  his  ministry."  In  1 741,  that  bright 
year  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New-England,  Mr.  Mc 
Gregore  and  his  parish  were  favored  with  a  revival  of  relig- 
ion, and  many  were  added  to  the  church.  "  During  this  sea- 
son of  seriousness  and  religious  attention,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Whitfield  visited  the  town,  and  preached  to  a  large 
collection  of  people  in  the  open  field."  Mr.  McGregore 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  death.  It  was  a 
communion  season.  "  On  this  occasion  he  manifested,  dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  the  public  exercises,  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  devotedness;  at  length,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he 
sank  down  in  his  desk,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  assembly. 
He  however  so  far  revived  as  to  return  to  the  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  address  in  public  his  people  for  the  last  time  ;  he 
died  the  following  Friday.  During  his  short  confinement 
his  mind  was  calm  and  serene.  His  faith  in  that  Saviour 
whom  he  had  from  time  to  time  so  fully  exhibited  in  all  hi* 
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offices,  was  now  his  never  failing  support.  It  disarmed 
death  of  his  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its  terror.  To  one  of 
his  elders,  who  visited  him  shortly  before  his  death,  he  ob- 
served, referring  to  Christ,  "  1  am  now  going  to  see  him  as 
he  is;  and  to  his  christian  brethren,  he  repeatedly  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  doctrines  which 
for  more  than  forty  years,  had  been  the  subject  of  hi3 
preaching,  and  which  are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace.  Dr.  Whitaker,  of  Salem,  preached  his 
funeral  discourse,  from  those  words  of  Elisha,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Elijah,  "  My  Faiher,  my  Father,  the  chariot  of  Is- 
rael, and  the  horsemen  thereof."* 

Mr.  Whittemore  was  from  Concord,  Ms.  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1 734,  and  was  ordained  at  Pembroke,  March 
1,1737,  when  the  congregational  church  in  that  town 
was  first  organized.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  until  his 
death,  Nov.  16,  1767,  aged  55.  His  widow,  Abigail,  died 
May  1 1,  i  803,  aged  84.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Woodman  of  Sanbornton. 

Mr.  Main  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1729; 
died  April  5,  1760,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  minister, 
an  exemplary  man,  and  a  blessing  to  his  people. 

Mr.  Fogg  was  a  native  of  Hampton  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1730,  and  was  ordained  at  Kensington  in  No- 
vember, 1737.    He  died  Dec.  1,  1789,  aged  78.    He  was  a 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  in  a  note  to  his  Century  Sermon,  delivered 
at  Londonderry,  April  22,  1819,  gives  the  following  fact,  as  illus- 
trating certain  traits  in  Mr.  McGregore's  character.  "  A  gentleman 
in  Poitsmouth  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  threatening  to 
burn  his  buildings,  unless  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  left  at  a  particu- 
lar place  on  the  road  leading  from  Chester  to  Portsmouth.  The  money 
was  accordingly  deposited,  and  a  guard  placed  near,  in  order  to  arrest 
the  person  who  should  appear  to  receive  it.  Capt.  John  Mitchell  of  Lon- 
donderry, having  occasion  to  travel  that  way  in  the  night,  alighted  from 
his  horse  near  the  spot  where  the  money  was  lodged.  He  was  instantly 
arrested  by  the  guard,  and  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  innocen- 
cy,  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Portsmouth  and  committed  to  pris- 
on. Owing  to  the  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  public 
sentiment  was  so  strongly  excited  against  him,  that  no  respectable  gen- 
tleman of  the  bar  could  be  induced  to  become  his  advocate  at  the  trial. 
Mr.  McGregore,  convinced  of  his  innocency,  and  strongly  interested  in 
his  behalf,  on  accouut  of  his  unpleasant  and  painful  situation,  resolutely 
undertook  to  conduct  hi9  cause,  and  to  defend  his  character  ;  though  at 
the  hazard  in  some  measure  of  his  own  reputation.  He  accordingly,  by 
permission  of  the  court,  took  his  seat  at  the  bar  ;  and  though  not  partic- 
ularly versed  in  the  forms  of  legal  justice  ;  yet  so  powerful  and  con- 
vincing was  his  plea — with  so  much  ability  and  address  did  he  manage 
his  defence— that  he  obtained  the  gentleman's  acquittal,  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  current  of  public  opinion.  His  innocence  was  afterwards 
satisfactorily  made  known,  and  the  offender  discovered." 
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man  of  great  constitutional  vivacity,  was  rather  incautious 
in  his  manner  of  speaking,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  ei- 
ther side  of  a  question  in  debate  without  perhaps  duly  con- 
sidering the  appearances  or  the  consequences.  On  account 
of  some  unguarded  expressions  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  par- 
ishioners, several  of  his  church, feeling  themselves  aggrieved 
and  having  sought  in  vain  for  saiisfaetiomcalled  an  ecclesias- 
tical council  to  advise  with  them  in  the  case.  The  council, 
consisting  of  the  first  and  South  churches  in  Ipswich,  the 
third  church  in  Newbury,  and  the  churches  in  South-Hamp- 
ton, Greenland,  Durham  and  North-Hampton,  met  Jan.  20, 
1789.  Dr.  Macclintock  was  the  moderator.  Mr.  Fogg  was 
accused  of  having  said  that  u  Christ  was  no  more  than  a 
mere  man, — that  he  sufFered  and  died  only  for  himself — and 
that  we  are  justified  by  works,  meaning  before  God."  After 
a  careful  examination,  the  Council  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Fogg  did  express  himself  in  the  terms  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  of  charge,  and  "  Voted,  unanimously, 
that  those  terms  directly  and  unequivocally  express  senti- 
ments which  this  Council  esteem  dishonorable  to  God,  sub- 
versive of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls 
of  men — that  his  saying  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  a  man, 
and  that  he  died  for  himself  only,  is  expressive  of  tenets 
which,  in  our  view,  destroy  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the 
christian's  hope  of  eternal  life — and  that  the  connection  in 
which  he  asserted  we  are  justified  by  our  works, gave  the  com- 
pany too  much  ground  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  explode 
the  important  doctrine,  commonly  received  in  these  church- 
es, of  justification  through  the  atonement  of  Christ." — The 
Council,  however,  "  Voted,  that,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fogg,  in 
several  writings  laid  before  them,  had  expressly  and  solemn- 
ly disavowed  the  errors  alleged  in  the  articles  of  charge, 
and  the  aggrieved  had  not  produced  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
making  it.  the  subject  of  his  public  preaching,  they  could  not 
impute  the  aforementioned  errors  to  him  as  articles  of  his 
faith" — and  they  recommended  to  the  aggrieved  again  "  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  F.  in  a  respectful  manner,  with  a  copy  of  the 
result  of  council,  and,  in  a  convenient  time,  renew  their  ap- 
plication to  him  for  christian  satisfaction  in  regard  to  those 
particulars,  with  which  they  have  been  sojustly  offended." 

Mr.  Merrill  wras  a  native  of  Newbury,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1732.  lie  was  ordained  at  Nottingham- 
West,  Nov.  30,  1737,  when  the  congregational  church,  con- 
sisting of  15  male  members,  was  first  formed  there.  In  the 
52  following  years,  he  admitted  159  to  communion  by  pro- 
fession, and  52  by  letters  of  dismission  from  other  churches. 
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In  1752,  he  began  to  admit  persons  to  own  the  covenant  for 
the  purpose  of  having  their  children  baptized,  and  admitted 
84  in  that  form.  He  recorded  483  baptisms  and"  311  mar- 
riages, the  last  on  Dec.  27,  1795.  In  1774,  the  civil  contract 
between  Mr.  Merrill  and  the  town  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent ;  but  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  continued 
till  his  death  in  1 796. 

In  1738,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bacon  was  ordained  at  Keene  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Swan  succeeded  Mr.  Prentice  at  Dun- 
stable. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1731,  and  was  ordained  at  Keene, on  the 
day  the  church  there  was  gathered,  Oct.  18,  1738.  The 
settlement  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1747;  Mr.  Bacon 
went  to  Plymouth,  and  returned  no  more  to  Keene.  He 
died  at  Rowley,  in  1787,  aged  81. 

Mr.  Swan  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1733,  and 
was  ordained  at  Dunstable,  Dec.  27,  1738.  Pie  married 
Rachel  Blanchard  of  a  respectable  family  in  that  town.  In 
1746,  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the 
town  by  the  line  run  between  the  Province  of  New-Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts.  He  continued  in  Dunstable  sever- 
al years  after  his  dismission,  and  occasionally  preached. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Lancaster;  from  thence  to  Wal- 
pole,  where  he  died,  and  where  some  of  his  descendants  are 
yet  living. 

In  1739,  the  Rev.  Peter  Coffin  was  ordained  at  East- 
Kingston,and  the  Rev. Nathaniel  Gookin  at  North-Hampton. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  graduated  at  Plarvard  college  in  1733, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  at  East-Kingston  in 
1772.  He  was  the  first  and  only  congregational  minister 
ever  settled  in  that  town.  Since  his  dismission,  the  town 
has  not  grown  very  rapidly,  either  in  wealth  or  numbers. 
It  had  fn  1820  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  17G7. 

Mr.  Gookin  was  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin,  of  Hampton, 
was  born  February  18,  1 71 3,  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1731,  and  ordained  October  31,  1739.  His  first  wife 
was  Judith  Coffin,  (daughter  of  Captain  Eliphalet  Coffin,  of 
Exeter)  whom  he  married  January  1,  1741  ;  his  second  wife 
was  Ann  Fitch,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Portsmouth; 
his  third  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Wingate,  of  Hamp- 
ton, and  sister  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering's  mother. 
Mr.  Gookin  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  d^ath,  October 
22,  1766.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  children,  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Gookin  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  daughter.  Of  his 
children  by  his  third  wife,  were  the  Hon.  Daniel  Gookin,  of 
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North-Hampton,  and  Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  twins,  who 
were  married  to  Rev.  Timothy  Upham  and  Dr.  Edmund 
Chad  wick,  of  Deerfield. 

In  1740,  the  Rev.  Abner  Payley  was  ordained  the  first 
minister  of  Salem  ;  Rev.  William  Davidson  succeeded  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Londonderry  ;  and  Rev.  Phinehas  Stevens  was 
ordained  the  first  minister  of  Boscawen. 

Mr.  Bayley  was  a  son  of  Joshua  Bayley,  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  January  19,  1716;  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  1736  ;  and, April  8,  1745,  married 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Baldwin,  formerly  of 
Woburn.  Her  mother  was  originally  Mary  Richardson,  and 
after  Mr.  Baldwin's  death,  she  married  a  Jones,  whom  she 
survived,  and  died  in  Shrewsbury,  October,  1793,  aged  104 
3'ears  and  9  months.  Mrs.  Bay  ley  died  February  18,  1789. 
Her  husband  survived  her,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  till 
his  death,  March  10,1798,  though  for  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  Mr. 
Bayley's  children  were  l.Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  William  White, 
of  Plaistow,  and  afterwards  of  Deacon  Webster,  of  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts ;  2.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Little,  of 
Salem;  3.  Lavinia,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Kelly,  of  Warner ; 
4.  Sarah.  He  published  a  sermon,  delivered  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Rev.  John  Page,  at  Hawke,  1763  ;  and  two  sermons 
on  Infant  Baptism,  1780. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1714,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1733.  He  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  His 
salary  was  160/.  per  annum.  He  continued  more  than  half 
a  century  in  the  ministry,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1791,  aged  77. 
"  He  was  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversation  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  people.  He  did  not  perhaps  excel  as 
a  theologian  or  a  public  speaker.  His  doctrinal  views  were 
not  so  clear  and  distinguishing;  yet  as  a  pastor,  he  was  dili- 
gent and  affectionate — and  died  sincerely  beloved  and  res- 
pected by  those  among  whom  he  had  long  labored,  and  in 
whose  service  his  locks  had  whitened  and  his  eyes  grown 
dim." 

Mr.  Stevens  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1734, 
was  ordained  at  Boscawen,  Oct.  8,  1 740,  and  died  January 
19,  1755. 

In  1741,the  Rev.  Joshua  Tufts  was  ordained  at  Litchfield; 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilkins  at  Amherst ;  and  Rev.  Timothy  Har- 
rington at  Swanzey. 

Mr.  Tufts  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1736. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Arundel 
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(now  Kennebunk  Port)  in  Maine,  in  1739,  and  accepted  that 
at  Litchfield,  where  a  church  was  gathered  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  He  continued  there  but  a  short  time,  and 
was  dismissed  in  1744.  . 

Mr  Wilkins  was  a  native  of  Middleton,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1  736,  and  was  settled  by  the  propri- 
etors of  Amherst,  when  the  town  contained  but  fourteen  fam- 
ilies. A  church  was  organized  Sept.  22,  1741,  consisting  of 
six  male  members,  including  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  ordain- 
ed the  next  day  ;  and  six  females  were  admitted  to  church 
membership  immediately  after  the  ordination.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  Chase  of  Lynn,  afterwards  of  New-Castle,  preach- 
ed the  ordination  sermon.  In  1 760,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated, and  soon  after,  "  at  a  public  meeting,  chose  Mr.  Wil- 
kins their  minister,  and  voted  him  an  annual  salary  of  47/. 
10s.  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,  or  an  equivalent  in  the 
currency  of  the  province,  upon  the  standard  of  Indian  corn, 
at  two  shillings  per  bushel,  and  pork  two-pence  half-penny 
per  pound,  sterling."  Mr.  Wilkins  continued  in  the  ministry 
till  his  death,  Feb.  11,  1784,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
44  He  was  considered  a  man  of  respectable  talents  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town."  He  had  ten 
children  :  one  of  them,  Daniel,  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  died  at  Isle-Aux-Noix,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  while  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  another,  John, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1764,  and  died  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  1808. 

Mr.  Harrington  was  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass,,  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1737,  and  was  ordained  at  Swan- 
zey,  (then  called  Lower  Ashuclot)  Nov.  4,  1741,  when  the 
church  in  ihat  place  was  first  organized.  He  continued 
there  about  five  years,  when  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  granted  the  township,  withdrew  their  forces  from 
the  western  parts  of  this  then  Province,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  could  no  longer  remain  in  safety,  fled  from  their  estates, 
leaving  such  of  their  property  as  they  were  unable  to  carry 
away,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  enemy,  who  destroyed 
it.  The  church  and  people  ofSwanzey  were  then  scattered 
abroad  ;  but  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  called  and  holden 
in  Rutland,  Mass.  October  12,  1748,  and  the  dismission  of 
Mr.  Harrington  was  voted  by  the  brethren,  who  gave  him 
an  affectionate  recommendation.  He  was  installed  in  Nov. 
the  same  year  of  his  dismission,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.  where 
he  died  December  18,  1795,  aged  80  years. 

In  1742,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Oilman  was  ordained  at  Dur- 
ham ;  and  Rev.  Stephen  Emery,  at  Nottingham. 
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Mr.  Gilman  was  a  son  of  Nicholas  Gilman,  Esq;  of  Exeter, 
the  great  grandfather  of  Gov.  Gilman,  and  was  born  Jnn. 
18,1707.  Pie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724. 
He  preached  several  years  as  a  candidate  and  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  New-Market,  Feb.  24, 
1 728,  just  after  he  had  completed  his  2 1  st  year.  He  was  or- 
dained at  Durham,  March  3,  1742,  and  continued  there  till 
his  death,  April  13,  1 748,  although  for  one  or  two  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  did  not  supply  the  pulpit.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  pious  man  and  evangelical  preacher  ;  but  Dur- 
ham even  then  " abounded  with  fanatics:"  an  enthusiast  of 
the  name  of  Woodbury  appeared  among  them,  and  by  his 
great  zeal,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of  Mr.  Gilman, 
over  whom  it  is  said  he  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy — 
would  call  him  from  his  bed  at  midnight  and  lead  him  into 
woods  and  swamps  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  In  this 
way,  he  lost  his  health  and  his  life.  While  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  man,  Mr.  Gilman  declined  to  preach  to  his 
people,  and  they  employed  a  Mr.  Wooster  to  supply  his 
place.  The  condition  of  the  people  of  Durham  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  ,of  this  prov- 
ince, which  had  then  been  recently  formed;  and  at  their 
meeting  in  July,  1747,  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  church  there,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention.  At  the  next  meeting,  Oct. 
13,  1747,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  visited  Dur- 
ham, u  and  the  church  being  convened,  they  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  found  them  in  a 
very  unhappy  situation,  as  their  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr.  Gilman, 
had  for  a  considerable  time  desisted  from  the  work  of  the 
ministry  among  them,  and  by  all  their  endeavors,  they  could 
not  prevail  with  him  to  re-engage  in  said  work;  but  that 
they  had  had  for  the  most  part  preaching  on  Lord's  Days, 
and  that  Mr.  Wooster  still  continued  to  preach  to  thpm. 
They  also  informed  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  their 
communicants  and  others  of  their  congregation  had  separa- 
ted from  them,  and  held  a  separate  meeting  in  a  private  house 
in  the  town  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  at  other  times.  And 
the  said  committee  was  further  informed  by  divers  of  said 
church, that  at  said  separate  meetings,  there  were  very  disor- 
derly, vile  and  absurd  things  practised,  (such  as  profane 
singing  and  dancing,  damning  the  Devil,  spitting  in  persons' 
faces  whom  they  apprehended  not  to  be  of  their  society,  8zc) 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  the  scandal  of  Reli- 
gion." 
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'  The  Convention  accepted  the  report  as  sufficient,  but "  Vo- 
ted, that  considering  the  backwardness  which  they  [  the  peo- 
ple of  Durham  ]  discover  to  receive  advice  from  us,so  they 
would  act  no  further  in  the  affair  at  present."  Mr.  Oilman 
died  of  consumption  and  was  interred  at  Exeter.  His  char- 
acter is  thus  given  on  the  monument  erected  to  Jhis  memory. 
"  He  was  endowed  with  many  amiable  and  useful  accom- 
plishments. His  manners  were  grave,  easy  and  pleasant. 
He  was  exemplary  in  extensive  charity  and  beneficence — 
eminent  in  piety,  self-denial  and  victory  over  the  world — a 
fervent,  sound,  persuasive  preacher,  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Emery  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1730. 
He  continued  but  a  few  years  at  Nottingham,  and  left  his 
people  without  a  regular  dismission. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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FOR  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

ORIGIN  OF  SURNAMES. 

[Concluded  from  page  302.] 

The  most  surnames  in  number  have  been  local,  and  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  towns,  villages,  &c,  in  Normandy, 
England,  Scotland  and  other  places.  The  most  ancient, 
says  Camden,  are  derived  from  places  in  Normandy,  late  a 
province  of  France.  All  names  having  the  French,  De,  Du, 
Des,Dela,  prefixed,  and  beginning  or  ending  with  Font,  Fant, 
Beau,  Sainct,  Mont,  Bois,  Aux,&c,  are  of  this  description. 
The  names  of  Warren,  Mortimer,  Percy,  Deyereux,  Saint 
Leo,  Neville,  Harcourt,Tracy  and  Montfort,  are  derived  from 
places  in  Normandy,  in  which  country,  there  is  hardly  any 
village  but  what  gave  denomination  to  some  family  in  Eng- 
land. From  places  in  France,  the  names  of  Courtney,  Bol- 
lein,  or  Bullen,  Paris,  Cressy,  Lyons,  &:c,  are  derived. — 
From  places  in  England  and  Scotland  come  the  names  of 
Essex,  Murray,  Clifford,  Gordon,  Douglas,  Hey  don,  Rat- 
cliffe,  Seaton,  Spalding,  Kendal,  Kent,  Cotton,  Cary,  Hume, 
Whitney,  Hartshorn,  Killigrew,  &x.  Most  of  the  families  in 
Cornwall  have  some  of  the  following  words,  as  a  constituent 
part  of  their  names. 

"  By  Tre,  Ros,  Pol,  Lan,  Caer  aud  Pen,* 

u  You  may  know  the  most  Cornish  Men." 

*  These  words  signify  in  their  order,  a  town,  a  heath, a  pool,  a  church, 
a  castle  or  city,  and  a  promontory. 
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Next  to  local  Jiames,  or  those  derived  from  places,  the 
most  numerous  are  those  derived  from  occupations,  or  pro- 
fessions. Such  are  Archer,  Armorer,  Brewer,  Brazier,  Bax- 
ter, Baker,  Collier,  Cartwright,  Carpenter,  Cutler,  Chap- 
man, Glazier,  Grocer,  Goldsmith,  Glover,  Farrar,  Farmer, 
Faulkner,  Farrier,  Fisher,  Forbisher,  Hatter,  Joiner,  Lock- 
smith, Mason,  Mercer,  Mower,  Merchant,  Pointer,  Painter, 
Potter,  Piper,  Smith,  Shipwright,  Salter,  Spicer,  Webster, 
Wheeler,  Wheelwright,  Weaver,  Walker,  and  many  more. 
Some  of  these  are  as  ancient  in  England  as  most  others,being 
found  in  Doomesday  Book. 

Many  names  have  been  assumed  from  offices,  as  Cham- 
bers, Chamberlain,  Cooke,Spenser,  Sheriff,  Sergeant,  Foster, 
Parker,  Falconer,  Fowler,  Page,  Butler,  Clarke,  Proctor, 
Abbot,  Friar,  Monk,  Priest,  Bishop,  Dean,  Franklin,  Leach, 
Woodward,  Shepherd,  Steward,  and  Hey  ward. 

Names  have  been  taken  from  titles  of  honor,  dignity  or 
estate,  as  King,  Duke,  Prince,  Lord,  Baron,  Knight,  partly 
from  their  ancestors  having  been  such,  served  such,  acted 
such  parts,  or  were  kings  of  the  Bean,  Christmas  Lords,  &c. 
Others,  from  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as  Good,  Goodman, 
Goodchild,  Wise,  Hardy,  Plain,  Light,  Meek,  Bold,  Best, 
Proud,  Sharp,  Still,  Sweet,  Quick  and  Sure  ;*  others,  from 

*  The  origin  of  names,  from  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  from  other 
circumstances,  originally  applicable  to  the  persons  who  bore  names  so 
derived,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  poem,  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

MEN  once  were  surmsmcd  from  their  shape  or  estate, 

(Yqu  all  may  from  history  worm  it,) 
There  was  Louis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Peter  (he  Hermit. 
But  now  when  the  door  plates  of  Misters  and  Dames 

Arc  read,  each  so  constantly  varies  I 
From  the  owner's  trade,  figure  and  calling,  Surnames 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  tho'  provoked,  never  doubles  his  fist, 

Mr.  Burns  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
Mr.  Play  fair  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  wiog'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dunce,  Mr.  King  is  a  whig, 

Mr.  Coffin 's  uncommonly  sprightly. 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig, 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Golightly. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater  xs  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel 's  an  absolute  fury,  ►•'J 
And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose,  in  the  lobby  of  Drury. 
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habitudes  of  body,  its  perfections  or  imperfections,  as.  Strong, 
Armstrong,  Long,  Low,  Short,  Broad,  Little,  Speed,  Fair, 
Bell,  that  is  Fair,  Fairfax,  that  is  Fair-locks  ;  others,  in  res- 
pect to  age,  as  Young,  Old,Child,  &c. ;  some,  from  the  time 
wherein  they  were  born,  as  Winter,  Summer,  Day,  May, 
Sunday,  Noel  and  Penticost  ;  some,from  what  they  common- 
ly carried,  as  Longsword,  Broadspear,  Shakespear,  Shot- 
bolt  and  Wagstaff ;  some,  from  parts  of  the  body,  as  Head, 
Redhead,  Whitehead,  Leggc,  Foot,  Pollard,  Arm  and  Hart ; 
others,  from  the  colours  of  their  complexions,  as  White, 
Black,  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 


At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero,) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfooty  confined  with  the  gout, 

Mr.  Ileaviside  danced  a  Bulero. 

Miss  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose  Mr.  Love , 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her  : 
She  now  holds  in  wedlock,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Oldcaslle  dwells  in  a  modern  built  hut ; 

Miss  Sage  is  of  Madcaps  the  archest ; 
Of  all  the  queer  bachelors  Cupid  e'er  cut, 

Old  Mr.  Younghxisband 's  the  starchest. 

Mr.  Child  in  a  passion  knocked  down  Mr,  Rock, 

Mr.  Sione  like  an  aspen-leaf  shivers  ; 
Miss  Poole  used  to  dance,  but  6he  stands  like  a  stock 

Ever  since  she  became  Mrs.  Rivers. 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward  no  mortal  knows  how, 

He  moves  as  though  chords  had  entwined  him  ; 
Mr.  Metcalf  ran  off  upon  meeting-  a  cow, 

With  pale  Mr.  Turnbull  behind  him. 

Mr.  Barker 's  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea, 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Gotobed  sits  up  till  half  after  three, 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney. 
Mr.  Gardener  can't  tell  a  flow'r  from  a  root, 

Mr.  Wild  with  timidity  draws  back, 
Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

Mr.  Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in  wealth, 

Kicked  down  all  the  fortune  his  dad  won  ; 
Large  Mr.  Le  Fever 's  the  picture  of  health, 

Mr.  Goodettough  is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  Cruiekshank  stepped  into  three  thousand  a  year, 

By  showing  his  leg  to  an  heiress. 
Now  I  hope  you'll  acknowledge  I've  made  it  quite  clear 

Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 
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Many  names  were  derived  from  beasts,  as.. Lamb,  Lion, 
Bear,  Buck,  Hind,  Hound,  Fox,  Wolf,  Hare,  Hog,  Roe, 
Badger;  others,  from  birds,  as  Corbet,  that  is,  Raven,  Arun- 
del, that  is,  Swallow,  Dove,  Lark,  Nightingale,  Jaycock,  Pea- 
cock, Sparrow,  Swan,  Woodcock,  Eagle,  Alecock  or  Alcock, 
Wilcock,  Hancock,  Howlet,  Wren,  Parrot,  Finch,  Kite  ; 
others,  from  fishes,  as  Plaice,  Pike,  Bream,  Burt,  Sole,  Bass 
and  Whiting. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  have  originated  from 
Christian  names,  without  any  alteration,  as  Francis,  Her- 
bert, Guy,  Giles,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lambert,  Owen,  Josselyn, 
Humphrey,  Gilbert,  Griffith,  Griffin,  James,  Jacob,  Thomas, 
Anthony,  Godfrey,  Randall,  Alexander,  Charles,  Daniel,  &c. 
The  names  of  Corbet,  Dod,  Durand,  Goodwin,  Goodrich, 
Fabyan,  Hake,  Hamon,  Hermon,  Hervey,  Howard,  Ket- 
tel,  Macy,  Maynard,  Murdac,  Nele,  Osborn,  Payne,  Reyner, 
Searle,  Sewall,  Star,  Swain,  Talbot,  Vivian,  Wade  and  War- 
^ner,  were  formerly  christian  names,  and  in  use  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  are  found  in  Doomesday  Book. 

Many  names,  says  Camden,  are  derived  from  the  addition 
of  Son  to  the  christian  name,  or  the  abbreviated  name,  com- 
monly called  the  nickname,  of  the  father,  as  Richardson, 
Dickson  and  Dickinson,  from  Richard  ;  Robertson,  Robin- 
son, Robson  and  Hobson,  from  Robert  ;  Willson,  William- 
son and  Wilkinson,  from  William;  Jackson,  Johnson  and 
Jenkinson,  from  John  ; — others,  by  adding  6-  to  the  abbrevi- 
ated name,  Robins,  Nicolls,  Thorns,  Hicks,  Sims,  Hodges, 
Hobs,  Collins,  Jenks,  Gibs  from  Gilbert,  Cutts  from  Cuth- 
bert,  Watts  from  Walter,  Philips  from  Philip ; — others,  by 
adjoining  Ins  to  those  abbreviated  names,  as  Dickins,  Per- 
kins from  Peir  or  Peter,  Tompkins,  Wilkins,  Hutchins,  Hug- 
gins  from  Hugh,  Hopkins,  Atkins,  Gibbins,  Simkins,Watkins, 
Jenkins  and  Rawlins  , — others,  after  the  French  analogy,  in 
et  and  of,  as  Willet  from  Will,  Haket  or  Hacket  from  Hake, 
Bartlett  from  Bartholomew,  Millet  from  Miles,  Huet  from 
Hugh,  and  Eliot  from  Elias. 

Several  names  of  Welch  origin  have  been  contracted,  as 
Price  from  Ap-Rice,  Prichardfrom  Ap-Richard,  Powell  from 
Ap-Howell,  and  Bowen  from  Ap-Owen. 

Though  the  foregoing  may  serve  to  explain  the  origin  of 
many  names,  yet  it  is,  says  Camden,  u  a  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty to  bring  them  all  to  certain  heads,  when,  as  our  lan- 
guage is  so  greatly  altered,  so  many  new  names  are  daily 
brought  in  by  aliens,  as  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welch, Dutch. 
&c,  and  so  many  old  words  worn  out  of  use.'* 
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"But  no  man,  whomsoever,  is  to  be  disliked  in  respect 
cither  of  original,  or  of  signification,  for  neither  the  good 
names  do  grace  the  bad,  neither  do  evil  names  disgrace  the 
good.  In  all  countries,  both  good  and  bad  have  been  of  the 
same  surnames,  which,  as  they  participate  one  with  the  oth- 
er in  glory,  so  sometimes  in  shame.  Therefore,  for  ances- 
tors, parentage  and  names,let  every  man  say  vix  ea  nostra  vo- 
co.  Time  hath  intermingled  and  confused  all,  and  we  are  all 
come  to  this  present,  by  successive  variable  descents,  from 
high  and  low  ;  or,  more  plainly,  the  low  are  descended  from 
the  high,  and  contrariwise,  the  high  from  low." 


<£rffltuai  Setters. 

Letter  from  Col.  Thornton,  Delegate  Jrom  N.  H.  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  the  Hon.  Meshech  Weare. 

Baltimore,  23d  January,  A.  D.  1777X- 
Honored  Sir — October  15th,  left  home,  and  experienced 
the  truth  of  .the  following  lines  ; 

boon  varying-  nature  shifteth  every  scene, 
Rough  ways  succeed  the  smooth,  storms  the  serene,  &c. 
Arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  3d  of  November.  The  8th, 
was  innoculated  for  the  Small  Pox  ;  and  during  our  confine- 
ment, we  had  the  honor  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  Cash,  Dr. 
Surly,  Dr.  Critical  Observer,  Dr.  Gay,  and  Dr.  Experience,  in 
the  following  order,  viz  : 

Between  the  hours  of  10  and  11,  A.  M.,  Dr.  Cash,  "how 
isU  Sir  and  MaoVm,"  and  whatever  our  complaints  were,  his 
answer  was,  "  all  ^s  pretty,"  and  vanished  in  a.  second.  He 
was  the  operator,  and  for  a  few  days,  visited  us  as  above  ; 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  I  paid  his  bill  of  18 
dollars.  Dr.  Surly  came  two  or  three  times  each  day  as  a 
friend,  viewed  us  through  his  glasses, and  then, with  a  smiling 
grin,  softly  said,  "  what,  no  worse  yet  ?  this  is  but  trifling  to 
what  you  will  feel,  before  all  is  over."  Dr.  Critical  Observer,  a 
young  doctor,  that  told  me  he  would  critically  observe  every 
stage  of  the  Small  Pox  in  us,  to  gain  experience,  came  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  stayed  about  a  minute  each  tmi<^. 
Dr.  Gay,  a  young  doctor,  that  came  as  a  friend  two  or  three 
times  every  day,  tripped  round  and  sung  a  tune,  and  told  us 
41  all  would  end  well."    Dr.  Experience,  a  merchant,  who  has 
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had  the  Small  Pox,  visited  us  every  day,  and  gave  a  much 
truer  account  of  the  Small  Pox,  than  all  the  doctors. 

Soon  after  we  got  about,  the  news  of  Howe's' army,  on 
their  march  to  Philadelphia,  induced  the  Congress  to  ad- 
journ to  this  town,  where  the  man  with  boots  has  very  great 
advantages  of  a  man  with  shoes.  The  carriages  are  stop- 
ped by  the  depth  of  the  mire  in  the  middle  of  the  street. — 
The  ladies,  with  silk  gowns  and  shoes,  make  a  fine  figure. — 
From  [the  time]  we  left  home,  the  prayers  and  graces  be- 
came shorter  every  stage,  until  we  hear  neither.  The  reli- 
gion is,  take  all  advantage,  pay  your  debt,  and  do  as  you 
please. 

By  the  assistance  of  my  worthy  colleague  and  good 
friends,  we  obtained  a  grant  of  100,000  dollars,  which  we 
send  per  the  bearer,  and  are  obliged  to  detain  him  till  the 
Massachusetts  money,  &c,  is  ready.  Pray,  Sir,  take  the 
trouble  to  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Council  and  House,  for  the  late  unmerited  additional  hon- 
our of  beginning  my  appointment  the  23d  of  January,  and 
inform  them  that  my  constitution  and  circumstances  oblige 
me  humbly  to  ask  leave  to  return  home  next  spring.  The 
necessity  of  having  good  men  in  Congress  is  so  evident,  that 
I  shall  only  beg  they  may  be  sent  in  time.  For  public 
news,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  bearer.  The  Congress  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  procure  assistance,  foreign  and 
domestick.  May  God  give  success.  Wisdom  to  the  Councils 
and  success  lo  the  arms  of  America,  is  the  prayer  and  con- 
stant desire  of 

Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

MATTHEW  THORNTON. 

Hon.  Meshech  Weare,  Esq. 

Pres.  of  the  Hon.  Council  of  N.  H. 

P.  S.  November  20th,  A.  D.  1776.  The  Congress  Re- 
solved that  there  be  immediately  undertaken  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, one  ship  of  74  guns  ;  one  do.  in  Massachusetts  Bay  ; 
one  74  do.  and  one  do.  of  3G  do.  in  Pennsylvania ;  one  do. 
74,  do.  one  Frigate  of  18  do.  and  a  packet-boat  in  Virginia; 
2  Frigates  of  3G  do.  each,  in  Maryland  ;  2  do.  of  36  do, 
each. 

Twenty-third  January,  1777,  Resolved,  that  there  be  im- 
mediately built  in  Connecticut,  one  Frigate  of  36  guns,  and 
one  do.  of  20  do. 
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Letter  from  Col.  Whipple,  to  Col.  Peabody. 

Portsmouth,  26th  October,  1779. 

•  My  Dear  Sir — Please  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  favor  of  the  5th  inst.  and  its  inclosures.  1  wish  1  had 
any  thing  entertaining  to  send  you  in  return  ;  but  as  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  know  you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Is  Mr.  Gerard's  visit  to  Camp  really  to  concert  measures 
for  military  operations?  or  is  it  to  wear  away  time  lor  some 
other  purposes  ? 

We  are  continually  amused  with  reports  of  Count  D'Es- 
taing's  being  at  the  Hook,&c.--but  I  fear  we  shall  have  no  con- 
firmation of  those  reports. — The  front-street  battle  must  cause 
great_confusion  in  the  city,but  I  hope  it  will  not  disturb  the  re- 
pose ofryour  house.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Exeter,where  the 
General  Court  is  now  sitting,  but  purpose  going  thither  this 
week. I  understand  a  deputation  from  this  State  is  gone  tollart- 
ford,  there  to  meet  deputies  from  several  other  States.  I  am 
not  informed  fully  of  the  design  of  this  convention,  but  un- 
derstand it's  to  regulate  prices,  or  some  such  nonsense.  1 
wish  to  be  informed  whether  Congress  have  re-assumed  the 
business  of  finance,  and  what  more  is  likely  to  be  done  in  \ 
that  way.  I  shall  also  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  you  will  inform 
me,  from  time  to  time,  what  emissions  are  ordered.  I  have 
an  account  of  them,  to  the  16th  of  July  last,  including  that 
date  :  there  were  further  emissions  ordered,  before  I  left 
Congress,  which  I  omitted  taking. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  indisposition  ;  but  if  it's  noth- 
ing more  than  just  to  keep  you  from  church,  I  hope  you  are 
not  dangerously  ill. 

What  is  become  of  Gen.  Sullivan  ?  has  he  joined  the 
Grand  Army,  or  is  he  still  hunting  the  Indians  ?  Your  friend 
H.,  of  Exeter,  I  hear,  is  under  arrest,  or  something  like  if, 
for  evil  communications.  Col.  Atkinson  had  taken  his  de- 
parture for  the.  world  of  spirits,  some  time  before  1  got  home. 
He  has  left  Mr.  King  in  full  possession  of  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  a  few  very  trifling  legacies  excepted. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

W.  WHIPPLE. 

Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Member  of  Congress,  Philadelphia. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  10th  No.  of  your  Journal',  is  mention- 
ed the  death  of  Robert  Bowman,  of  Ithrington,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  118  years.  Having  in  my  possession  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  wonderful  man,  I  send  you  some  ex- 
tracts from  it,  which  may  perhaps  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  Journal.    Yours,  &c.    J.  F.  D. 

Hanover,  October  10,  1823. 

Mr.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Ithrington,  in  Cumberland,  was 
born  at  Bridgewood-Foot,  near  the  river  Ithring  ;  his  birth 
day  is  not  known,  but  his  great  age  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
appears  from  the  parish  register  of  Hay  ton;  his  name,  place 
of  nativity,  and  year-of  his  baptism  (1705)  are  legible  in 
the  register  ;  but  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the 
day  and  month  are  worn  out.  The  baptism  immediately  pre- 
ceding'his,  is  u  Sept.  23  the  next  succeeding,  is  "Oct.  28," 
and  his,  of  course,  is  between  these  periods.  At  this  time, 
(Sept.  24,  1820,)  and  aged  115,  he  enjoys  good  health,is  con- 
tented and  cheerful.  He  is  of  middle  stature,  but  when 
young  was  rather  stout  and  very  strong  ;  was  fond  of  wrest- 
ling, and  considered  himself  an  adept  in  that  exercise  :  he 
always  joined  in  the  amusements  common  among  young 
people,  and  was  rather  partial  to  a  practice,  which  he  now 
strongly  condemns,  viz.  cock-fighting,  but  was  always  sober 
and  regular  in  his  conduct.  He  married  at  the  age  of  50, 
and  had  six  sons,  all  now  living,  the  eldest  59,  the  youngest 
47  ;  he  has  a  number  of  grand-children,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. His  wife  died  in  1807,  aged  81.  His  sons 
pay  him  a  visit  annually,  on  some  convenient  day,  which, 
with  him,  is  a  day  of  great  rejoicing,  and  his  friends  in  the 
village  are  invited  to  meet  at  his  house  on  that  occasion.  Al- 
though the  hand  of  time  has  at  length  laid  him  prostrate,  yet 
his  constitution  is  unimpaired  ;  his  chest  is  large%  person 
well  proportioned  ;  he  texture  of  his  body  not  flabby,  but 
firm,  and  em-bon-point  ;  his  face  not  wrinkled,  but  smooth, 
plump,  round,  and  florid.  His  sight  is  good,  taste  unimpair- 
ed, and  sense  of  smell  and  hearing  uncommonly  acute  ;  his 
skin  soft  and  delicate,  and  hair,  originally  brown,  is  of  a 
silvery  white  ;  his  teeth  have  all  decayed,  and  have  been  so 
for  forty  years.  He  sleeps  soundly  during  the  night,  and 
occasionally  by  day.  For  six  years  past  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  but  can  move  all  his  limbs,  and  can  walk 
only  when  assisted  by  two  persons  ;  his  limbs  are  all  free 
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from  disease,  except  his  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are 
contracted.  This  he  attributes  to  an  injury  which  he  receiv- 
ed many  years  before  on  his  shoulder  joint. 

At  the  age  of  CIX,  he  walked  to  Carlisle,  the  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  his  residence,  and  returned  home  the  same 
dav.*  He  frequently  took  a  staff  with  him,  but  seldom  used 
it,  generally  carrying  it  under  his  arm.  At  the  age  of  CV11I, 
he  actually  hedged,  reaped,  made  hay,  mounting  on  the 
stacks,  &c,  and  applied  himself  to  all  kinds  of  farm  labor, 
and  was  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  always  a  top-worker." 
He  first  took  to  his  bed  during  some  severe  cold  weather, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  indisposition,  but  on  account  or 
the  coldness  of  the  season,  and  has  preferred  his  bed 
since,  from  the  superior  comfort  it  affords.  He  was  never 
ill  but  twice  during  his  life  ;  when  very  young,  he  had  the 
measles,  and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  upward,  had 
the  hooping  cough,  which  he  took  from  one  of  his  grand- 
children who  slept  with  him;  he  has  frequently  met  with 
severe  accidents,  but  never  had  a  medical  attendant,  or  took 
a  dose  of  medicine  in  his  life.  If  he  got  wet  in  working 
abroad,he  seldom  changed  his  clothes,  but  used  to  thresh  in 
the  barn,  or  use  some  other  active  employment,  until  they 
became  dry ;  he  never  used  tea  or  coffee,  and  was  never  in- 
toxicated but  once,  when,  at  a  Avedding,  some  people  decei- 
ved him  and  put  ardent  spirit  into  his  drink  5  he  seldom 
drank  ale,  spirits  or  wine,  unless  at  a  wedding,  a  funeral, 
and  sometimes  at  market,  and  then  never  but  one  glass.  He 
gives  two  reasons  for  not  drinking  ;  he  did  not  like  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  and  did  like  his  money.  His  diet  is  milk, 
hasty-pudding,'broth,  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  animal  food  ;  his  clothing  plain  but  warm  ;  he 
was  not  regular  in  taking  his  meals,  or  in  going  to  sleep,  or 
in  rising  in  the  morning  ;  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
would  sleep  abroad  in  open  air.  His  pulse  is  68  in  a  min- 
ute, regular  and  strong  ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  os- 
sification of  the  arteries — respiration  natural,  voice  strong 
and  unimpaired.  His  mental  faculties  are  unimpaired,memo- 
ry  excellent,  but  not  with  regard  to  dates  ;  he  is  happy,  en- 
joys life,is  alive  to  every  thing  around  him,and  is  acquainted 
with  all  the  news  of  the  day.  He  never  used  tobacco,  or 
snuff;  he  "had  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  quit  of  his  money 
without  selling  fire  to  it." 

*Tliis  appears  almost  incredible,  but  I  state  it  on  the  authority  ef  Dr. 
Barns,  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  frem  whose  paper  these  ex- 
tracts are  made. 
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His  mind  has  been  seldom  if  ever  affected  by  anxious 
care,  restless  ambition  or  studious  thought  ;  his  life  has  been 
a  life  of  industry  ;  his  pleasures  always  temperate  and  con- 
sequently of  long  duration  ;  he  never  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications  or  committed  any  great  excesses.  Exercise, 
temperance,  and  simplicity  of  diet  were  his  cardinal  virtues. 

"  Alitinuii  rtrurt  tt  a  tfM." — Hoa. 
M  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  ; 
For  in  my  youth  T  never  did  apply 
Hat  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  I,  with  unbashful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. — ShAkspeare. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  him  and  many 
or  most  old  people  :  he  is  cheerful,  good-humored  and  con* 
tented,  and  does  not  complain  of  unpleasant  changes  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  people ;  a  complaint,  which  arises 
not  from  the  great  alteration  and  change  in  the  objects 
around  them,  but  from  a  change  in  the  senses  and  faculties 
of  those  who  utter  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Bowman  had  several  relatives  who  lived  to  good  old 
age  ;  a  brother  lived  to  the  age  of  99,  a  cousin  lived  to  the 
age  of  95,  and  another  is  now  living  who  is  85  years  old. 


FOR  THE , MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


CINC1NNATUS— No.  XCV. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  forty-eight 
members.  Whether  the  senators  shall  be  few  or  many,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  number  of  states  that  may  be  formed,  for 
in  making  the  apportionments,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  popula- 
tion or  wealth  of  the  respective  states.  The  smallest  state  has 
as  many  senators  as  the  largest,  each  state  having  two.  This 
principle  is  unequal ;  and  cannot  be  defended  either  by  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  things,  or  its  practical  results.  If  we  consid- 
er the  population  and  wealth,  or  the  support  rendered  to  govern- 
ment, great  inequalities  must  always  exist  between  the  different 
states.  There  is  now  one  state  in  the  Union  whose  population 
is  nearly  twenty-five  times  as  large,  and  its  wealth  more  than 
one  hundred  times  greater,  than  that  of  another  state.  It  is  an 
unequal  and  singular  system  that  allows  one  state  thirty-four  rep- 
resentatives and  only  two  senators,  whilst  another  state  is  enti- 
tled to  but  one  representative  and  yet  has  two  senators.    In  one 
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ease,  the  vote  of  a  single  representative  is  equal  to  two  senators; 
but  in  the  other,  the  vote  of  one  senator  is  equal  to  seventeen 
representatives.    What  propriety  can  there  he,  that  the  number 
of  senators  from  Illinois  should  be  equal  to  those  from  New- 
York  ?  I  know  of  none.  The  large  states  are  not  entitled  to,  and 
cannot  receive,  any  equivalent  for  this  sacrifice.    It  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  representatives  in  the  house,  or  diminish 
its  proportion  of  direct  taxes  ;  both  of  these  are  apportioned 
according  to  the  population  of  each  state,  without  any  relation 
to  that  of  senators.    If  population  is  the  correct  principle  for 
representatives  and  taxes,  why  should  it  not  equally  apply  to 
senators?  Let  each  state,  however  small  its  population,  have 
one  senator,  and  fix  a  ratio  that  would  entitle  the  states  to  a  fur- 
ther number  of  senators  according  to  their  population,  provided 
the  whole  number^  of  senators  should  never  exceed  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  representatives.    This  would  render  the 
principles  of  our  government  more  equal  and  uniform,  and  a  small 
increase  of  senators  would  give  the  senate  greater  weight  and 
influence,  and  more  freedom  in  negativing  such  proceedings  of 
the  house  as  may  appear  to  them  inexpedient  and  improper. 

Though  1  was  in  1788  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  never  approved  of  the 
principle  by  which  it  apportioned  senators,  or  the  number  to 
which  it  limited  the  senate  ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  nation 
at  that  time,  and  such  the  necessity  for  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment than  then  existed,  as  would  have  justified  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  much  less  perfect  than  the  one  we  now  enjoy. 
But  in  a  time  of  peace, and  when  the  spirit  of  party  has  subsided, 
is  the  proper  season  to  discuss  the  subject  ;  and  when  the  public 
mind  is  disposed,amend  and  render  that  excellent  constitution  still 
more  valuable.  There  are  a  few  other  defects  in  that  instru- 
ment, which  in  the  course  of  these  essays,  I  may  suggest  for 
consideration. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  numbers  which 
are  most  suitable  for  state  legislatures.  I  know  of  no  nation  that 
has  so  many  legislators  (certainly  none  of  equal  population)  as 
we  have,  or  that  pays  so  much  for  legislation  as  we  do.  I  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  present  number  in  each 
state,  which  by  their  constitutions  they  may  elect,  and  in  many 
instances  actually  do ;  and  though  1  will  not  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  my  information  in  some  of  the  states,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  correct.  It  appears,  that  the  several  state  leg- 
islatures consist  of  five  hundred  fifty-nine  senators, and  three  thou- 
sand one  hundred  ninety-eight  representatives.  To  these  we  must 
add  the  senators,  representatives,  and  delegates  in  Congress, 
amounting  in  all  to  tour  thousand  and  twenty-four  legislators  !  A 
number  more  than  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  The  expense  of  such  a  host  of  legislators  is  very  great 
— an  object  worthy  of  consideration,  when  we  deliberate  upon 
Hie  number  of  which  a  legislature  ought  to  be  composed.  This 
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expense  will  be  more  particularly  stated  when  1  consider  the 
salaries  and  compensations  granted  to  the  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  number  for  the  popular  branch  of  our 
state  legislatures,  except  in  small  states,  is  one  hundred,  and  the 
senate  one  fourth  of  that  number.  That  number  would  give 
three  thousand  state  legislators,  which  is  seven  hundred  fifty- 
seven  less  than  the  present  number.  The  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  make  various  and  different  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  twelve  of  the  states,  the  number  of  their  representa- 
tives is  limited  ;  in  one  state  at  forty,  one  at  fifty,  one  at  seventy- 
two,  six  at  one  hundred,  one  at  one  hundred  twenty-four,  one  at 
one  hundred  twenty-eight,  and  one  at  two  hundred.  Nine  of 
the  states  are  limited  by  the  number  either  of  their  counties  or 
towns;  and  three  of  the  states,  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  are  limited  only  by  their  population.  In  four- 
teen of  the  states,  the  representatives  cannot  exceed  one  hund- 
red, and  in  sixteen  cannot  extend  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  house  of  representatives  is  too 
numerous,and  the  senators  too  few.  In  New-Hampshire, there  is 
more  than  two  hundred  in  the  House,  but  the  senate  cannot  ex- 
ceed twelve.  So  small  a  number  of  senators  may  subject  a  state 
to  serious  inconvenience.  The  death,  resignation,  or  absence 
of  two  or  three  senators  may  embarrass  their  proceedings,  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  public  business.  In  1816,  two  of  the 
New-Hampshire  senators  resigned,  and  the  vacancies  could  no\t 
be  filled,  because  in  the  districts  which  elected  those  two  there 
were  no  constitutional  candidates  nominated  by  the  people  to  fill 
those  vacancies.  If  such  an  event  should  occur  when  the  spirit 
of  party  bears  rule,  the  secession  of  three  senators  would  reduce 
the  number  to  seven,  and  the  assent  of  five  of  them  would  he 
necessary  to  render  their  acts  and  proceedings  valid.  Such  a 
secession  was  threatened  in  1810,  and  but  for  one  man,  it  is  prob- 
able, would  have  been  executed.  So  small  a  senate  will  seldom, 
if  \ever,  prove  such  a  salutary  check  upon  the  house  as  the  con- 
stitution contemplated.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  the  period 
shall  arrive  for  submitting  the  question  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  that  they  will  reduce  the  number  of  representatives, 
and  increase  that  of  senators,  and  also  modify  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing them. 

In  a  preceding  number,I  stated  briefly,  but  with  precision,  the 
various  subjec.s  upon  which  the  national  and  state  legislatures 
have  authority  to  make  laws.  But  they  may  on  those  subjects 
transcend  the  limits  which  sound  policy  requires,  and  unnecessa- 
rily encroach  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  indi  viduals,and  that 
without  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The  power  given  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  was  never  intended  to  give  them 
authority  to  destroy  commerce,  or  make  such  regulations  as 
would  embarrass  and  perplex  it,  and  virtually  amount  either  to 
a  partial  or  total  prohibition.    The  purpose  for  which  they  were 
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vested  with  power  to  impose  duties  upon  imports,  was  to  raise 
a  revenue  to  support  government,  defend  the  nation,  and 
pay  the  public  debt ;  but  not  to  build  up  manufacturers,  artizans, 
or  any  other  class  of  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, or  to  the 
prejudice  and  injury  of  individuals.  Nor  have,  either  Congress  or 
the  state  legislatures,  any  rightful  authority  to  interfere  in  the  pri- 
vate business  and  concerns  of  individuals,  or  the  management  of 
their  affairs;  and  whenever  legislators  have  attempted  such  an  in- 
terference, they  have  usually  injured  some  other  portion  of  the 
community,  and  sometimes  those  they  intended  to  benetit.  Per- 
sons who  are  directly  interested  in  a  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  pursuit,  understand 
and  manage  it  much  better,  both  for  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity, than  a  legislature  can,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  convince 
legislators  of  the  fact,  or  dissuade  them  from  interfering. 
w  There  are,"  says  Bentham,  "  two  points  in  politics  very  hard 
to  compass.  One  is  to  persuade  legislators  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand shoemaking  better  than  shoemakers  ;  the  ether  is  to  per- 
suade shoemakers  that  they  do  not  understand  legislating  better 
than  legislators.  The  latter  point  is  particularly  difficult  in  our 
dear  country ;  but  the  other  is  the  hardest  of  all  hard  things  ev- 
ery where." 

The  laws  which  legislators  make,  ought  to  be  founded  in  such 
sound  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  as  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  strictly  and  literally  to  obe)r, 
not  violate  them.  But  when  laws  are  severe,  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  or  unnecessarily  restrain,  the  freedom  of  individuals,  ev- 
ery art  will  be  practised  to  evade  thern,  till  they  fall  into  con- 
tempt, and  eventually  become  obsolete.  Every  man  acquainted 
with  our  statutes  can  refer  to  too  many  of  this  nature.  Such 
laws  are  not  merely  useless — they  weaken,  and  ultimately  des- 
troy the  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  which  the  people  other- 
wise would  have  for  those  statutes  that  are  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary. When  legislators  enact  statutes  which  diminish  the 
veneration  and  esteem  of  the  people  for  the  laws,  they  inflict 
a  serious  evil  upon  the  community — they  weaken  the  ties,  and 
break  one  of  the  strong  pillars  which  unite  and  support  society 
and  government  itself. 

If  we  expect  to  see  virtue  flourish  in  a  nation,  we  must  look 
for  it  in  the  nature  of  its  government,  and  the  justice,  equity, 
and  fitness  of  its  laws.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  all  age* 
and  countries  confirm,  that  human  laws  impose  the  greatest  re- 
straint upon  wicked  men,  and  afford  the  most  certain  security 
against  their  violence.  Though  the  principle  of  honor,  the  mor- 
al sense,  and  religious  considerations,  are  suilicient  to  restrain 
the  better  portion  of  mankind  from  the  commission  of  wrong, 
they  are  not  of  themselves  able  to  withhold  the  wicked  and 
abandoned  from  committing  depredations  upon  the  property,  and 
violence  against  the  persons  of  others.  Nothing  but  the  laws, 
and  those  strictly  executed,  can  restrain  wicked  men,  of  which 
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there  are  too  many  in  every  country.  This  consideration  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders  should  be  so  just  and  rational,  as  to  interest  the  feelings 
of  every  good  man  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. But  if  the  laws  against  crimes  and  offences  are  too  sanguin- 
ary, or  too  severe  and  penal,  the  better  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  will  revolt  against  them,  and  the  laws  themselves  will  have 
no  good  effect:  they  will  not  he  executed.  Though  the  crime 
may  not  be  forgotten,  yet  pity  and  compassion  for  the  offender 
will  extenuate  his  guilt,  and  judges,  jurors,  and  even  witnesses, 
will  he  acute  in  devising  means  to  effect  his  acquittal.  Many  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  jurors  have  acquitted,  where  they 
would  have  found  the  accused  guily,  if  the  law  had  not  been  so 
severe.  No  law  can  be  carried  into  effect  against  the  common 
and  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people,  it  is  therefore  extremely 
impolitic,  as  well  as  cruel,  for  tlie  law  to  impose  penalties  and 
punishments  for  crimes  and  offences  that  are  more  sanguinary  and 
excessive  than  the  offences  require.  "  All  penalties,"  says  the 
New-Hampshire  constitution,  u  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  Nowise  legislator  will  affix  the  same 
punishment  to  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  the  like,  which 
they  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason  ;  where  the  same  undis- 
tinguishing  severity  is  exerted  against  all  offences,  the  people  are 
led  to  forget  the  real  distinction  in  the  crimes  themselves,  and 
to  commit  the  most  flagrant  with  as  little  compunction  as  they 
do  the  lightest  offences  :  for  the  same  reason  a  multitude  of  san- 
guinary laws  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  true  design  of 
all  punishment  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate  mankind." 

Within  a  few  years,  a  milder  and  more  rational  system  of  crim- 
inal law  has  been  established  in  this  and  several  other  states. 
Confinement  and  hard  labor,  where  the  convict  by  his  services 
may  make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  he  has  done  society, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  pillory,  branding,  and  the  whipping- 
post. How  this  milder  system  will  succeed,  time  and  experience 
will  determine  ;  but  wherever  it  has  been  judiciously  carried  in- 
to effect,  it  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of  rational  and 
well  informed  men,  though  it  has  those  who  expected  it  would 
prove  an  effectual  reformation  to  the  worst  of  men. 

The  subject  of  making  laws  will  be  further  considered. 

CINCiNNATUS. 

September  27,  1823. 


Arsenical  Cobalt  ore,  has  been  found  abundantly  at  Fran- 
conia,  crystallized  in  8dra,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are 
deeply  truncated. 

A  company  is  engaged  in  exploring  the  vein  of  copper 
ore  at  Franconia,  with  flattering  prospects  of  success. 

J.  F.  D. 
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The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  have  just  published 
.  the  twentieth  volume  of  their  Historical  Collections.  The 
contents  are  as  follow  : — A  memoir  of  the  lion  Joshua 
Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  who  was  an  early  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  died  in  Jan.  1821 — An  account  of  three  cases  of 
pretended  witchcraft  in  the  year  1 720,  at  Littleton,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Turell,  of  Medford — A  list  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  town  of  Boston,  from  1634,  to  1784 — A  letter 
from  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  to  a  friend  in  New-England,  dated 
May  8,  1734,  which  was  found  in  a  book  belonging  to  the 
library  of  Harvard  College — A  topographical  description 
of  Cnmmington — Notices  of  the  effects  of  the  gale  of  Sept. 
23,  1815,  in  Barnstable  County — Churches  and  ministers  in 
Dunstable  and  Litchfield,  New-Hampshire — Notes  on  Dux- 
bury — Description  and  history  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.— A  bio- 
graphical notice  of  the  Hon.  James  Winthrop,  who  died  at 
Cambridge  in  Sept.  1821 — Dr.  Edwards'  observations  on 
the  Mohegan  language,  with  an  introduction,  copious  notes, 
and  several  subsidiary  articles  relative  to  the  Indian  langua- 
ges, by  the  Hon.  John  Pickering — An  obituary  notice  of 
Professor  Peck — Memoirs  of  William  Blackstone,  the  first 
settler  in  Boston — The  meaning  of  the  aboriginal  word 
Shawnut — Note  on  the  Spring  of  Boston — List  of  persons 
who  have  died  in  New-Hampshire  over  a  hundred  years 
old — Four  ancient  letters  from  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, formerly  in  possession  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and 
lately  deposited  \vith  the  Historical  Society — Donations  to 
the  Library  acknowledged — and  a  list  of  members  elected 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. — There  is  also  a 
perfect  index  to  the  last  ten  volumes.  It  contains  aluminous 
reference  to  every  thing  contained  in  them,  and  occupies 
200  pages. 

Messrs.  Flagg  &  Gould,  of  Andover,  have  issued  propo- 
sals for  publishing  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New-Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  and  German  work 
of  Wahl,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1822  ;  by  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  department  of  Sacred 
Literature,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 


Professor  Stuart  has  just  published  the  second  edition  of 
his  Hebrew  Grammar. 
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Robert  Walsh,  jun.  Esq.  has  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
ing by  subscription,  a  Historical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Americans.  The  Prospectus  contains  the  following  para- 
graph. "  To  prevent  misapprehension  and  disarm  political 
prejudice,  the  Editor  emphatically  states,  that  he  aims  at 
furnishing  a  record  of  simple  incidents  ;  of  meritorious  ser- 
vices and  laudable  qualities — he  will  use  no  colouring  of 
party,  admit  no  invidious  interpretations,  enter  into  no  dis- 
cussions, and  abstain  from  all  reflections,  except  those  which 
may  tend  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  bright  example."  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  work,  undertaken  with  such  views,  will 
receive  every  encouragement. 

New- Hampshire  Reports. — Now  in  press  of  J.  B.  Moore, 
Concord,  Vol.  II., Reports  of  Decisions  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  New-Hampshire. 


Meteorological  Observations,  by  J.  F.  Dana. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  thermometric 
observations,  made  at  Hanover  and  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
during  the  year  1822.  The  observations  at  Hanover  were 
made  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  evening,  as  it  appears  from 
a  series  of  observations  made  for  the  purpose,that  the  mean 
of  observations  made  at  those  hours,  approaches  nearer 
the  mean  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  ascertained 
by  the  self-registering  thermometer,  than  those  made  at  oth- 
er times  of  the  day. 

The  Thermometer  employed  at  II.,  is  one  of  W.  and  S. 
Jones'  best  kind,  and  has  been  compared  with  a  standard 
thermometer,  made  by  Troughton,  in  my  possession  ;  it  is 
suspended  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  northern  ex- 
posure, and  about  1G0  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 

The  observations  at  Portsmouth  were  made  at  four  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day,  viz.,  at  7,  A.  M.,  and  at  1,  6,  9,  P.  M., 
and  are  copied  from  the  N.  II.  Register,  for  1823.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  no  other  information  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  u  Greatest  Observed  Height,"  at  two 
places,  than  simply  the  fact,  whether  the  greatest  elevation 
occurred  in  both  places  on  the  same  day,  since  the  observa- 
tions at  Portsmouth  were  made  near  mid  day. 
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TABLE  II. 


Showing  the  monthly  mean  temperature,  at  Hanover  and 
at  Portsmouth,  1822.  * 


Jan. 
13.46 

Feb. 

Mar. 

JiprilAMay. 

June. 
70.63 

Jubj.\Avg. 
72.83  69.5 

Sept. 
62747 

Oct.  iJVod. 
"46  32.39 

Dec. 
22.88 

Hanover. 

32.51 

44.  22  59  23 

Portsmo'th. 

18 

25 

38 

45  ICl 

66 

70  |67 

65 

52  1 41 

TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  annual  results  of  thermometric  observations, 
at  Hanover  and  at  Portsmouth,  1822. 


Hanover. 

Portsmouth. 

Greatest  observed  height 

90    June  1st, 

88  June  16,  July  7  and 
August  11th. 

Least  observed  height 

20*  January  5th 

12*  January  14th 

Mean  of  observ'd  annual  extremes 

35 

34 

Annual  mean 

45  62 

48.9  11  months 

Annual  ran^e 

110° 

100O 

Warmest  day 

June  1st,  average  81° 

JuJy  20,  average  80.  75 

Coldest  day 

Jan.  5,  average  19* 

Jan.  5,  average  7.5* 

Below  Zero, 


It  appears,  from  the  above  tables,  that  the  thermometer 
rises  higher  and  falls  lower  at  Hanover  than  at  Portsmouth, 
or  thai  the  temperature  at  the  latter  place  is  more  equable  ; 
and  this  depends,  without  doubt,  on  the  influence  of  the 
ocean,  which  prevents  great  excess  of  cold  and  heat. — The 
annual  mean  temperature  at  Portsmouth,  is  also  a  little  great- 
er than  at  Hanover. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  excepting  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  September  and  November,  that  there  the 
mean  of  the  observed  monthly  extremes  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  the  monthly  mean,  in  the  observations  made  at 
Hanover,  at  10  o'clock  morning  and  evening,  and  more  near- 
ly than  in  those  made  at  Portsmouth,  at  7,  A.  M.,  and  1, 
7,  9,  P.  M. — a  fact  which  is  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
results  of  the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  best  times  of  day  for  making  meteorological  obser- 
vations, and  which  is  found  to  be  at  10  o'clock,  morning  and 
evening.  It  is  a  desideratum,  that  those,  who  do  not  possess 
self-registering  thermometers,  and  who  cannot  consequently 
give  us  the  actual  extremes  of  temperature,  should  make 
their  observations  at  those  hours,  whose  mean  results  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  mean  of  the  actual  extremes, 
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TABLE  IV. 

Exhibiting  the  monthly  results  of  Barometrical  observa- 
tions, made  at  Hanover,  in  1822. 

The  Barometer,  used  in  making  these  observations,  is  a 
Mountain  Barometer,of  Sir  H.  Englefield's  construction,  and 
was  made  by  Thomas  Jones,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Ramsden. — 
The  observations  were  made  at  10  o'clock,  morning  and 
evening. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March-\  April. 

May. 

June. 

Greatest  observed  height. 

29X50" 

29.942 

30  020(29.850 

30.057 

29.930~ 

Least  observed  height.  j 

28.951 

28.900 

28.980|28.822 

29.1 10 

29.126 

Mean  of  observ'd  extremes. 

29.405 

29.421 

29.500|29.33G 

29.583 

29.528 

Monthly  mean. 

29-321+ 

29. 132+ 

29.393  29.522 

29.469 

29.586+ 

Monthly  range. 

0.899 

1.042 

'    1.0401  1.028 

0.947 

0.«04 

July. 

Aug. 

Scvt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dtc. 

Greatest  observed  height. 

29.950 

29.940 

30.026 

29  8B9 

30.14b 

30.204 

Least  observed  hei:  ht. 

29.380 

29.350 

29.232 

29.008 

29.112 

29. 124 

Mean  ofobserv'd  extremes. 

29.665 

29.645 

29.629 

29.438+|29.63  1 

29.660 

Monthly  mean. 

29.618 

29.526 

29.648 

29.584 

- 

29.680 

29.665 

Monthly  range. 

0.550  1 

0.590 

0.794 

0.8(51 

1.034 

1.080 

TABLE  V. 

Shewing  the  results  of  observations  made  with  Barometer, 
at  Hanover,  1822. 


Greatest  observed  height. 

30.204,  December  16th. 

Least  observed  height. 

28.822,  April  14th. 

Mean  of  observed  extremes. 

29.513. 

Annual  mean. 

29.588. 

Annual  range. 

1  1.482. 

List  of  the  Counsellors  and  Representatives  m  Nezu- Hampshire 
in  1767. 

Under  the  Royal  government  of  New-Hampshire,  though 
we  had  the  privilege  of  electing  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  King. — There  was 
a  council  consisting  of  twelve  with  the  lieutenant  governor, 
of  which  the  governor  had  a  right  to  negative  the  choice  of 
any  one  who  was  objectionable  in  his  view,  or  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  favor  of  the  prerogative.  The  last  royal  gov- 
ernor of  New-Hampshire  was  John  Wentvvorth,  who  died 
at  Halifax  on  the  8th  of  April,  1820.  It  may  afford  some 
interest  to  give  a  list  of  his  council  in  the  year  1767,  togeth- 
er with  the  names  of  those  who  were  representatives  that  year. 


Counsellors  and  Representatives  in  17C7. 


Council. 


Hon.  Theodore  Atkinson,    Hon.  Peter  Livins,' 


Daniel  Warner, 
M.  H.  Wentworth, 
James  Ncvin, 
Theodore  Atkinson,  jr. 
Nathaniel  Barret. 


Jonathan  Warner, 
Daniel  Rinilge, 
Daniel  Pierce, 
G.  Jaffrcy,  Esqrs. 


Portsmouth^ 

Dover, 

Hampton) 

Hampton-Falls, 
Exeter, 

New-Castle  and  Rye, 

Kingston, 

Newington, 

Stratham, 

Londonderry, 

Greenland, 

Durham) 

New-Market) 

South-Hampton) 

Chester) 

Plaistow. 


House. 

William  Parker,  Esq. 
John  S.  Sherburne,  Esq. 
Jacob  Sheafe. 
Thomas  W.  Waldron,  Esq. 
Capt.  Howard  Henderson. 
Col.  J.  Moulton, 
Christopher  Toppan,  Esq. 
M.  Weare,  Esq.  [er. 
Hon.  Peter  Oilman,  who  was  speak' 
Mr.  John  Giddings. 
Thomas  Ball,  Esq. 
Richard  Jenness,  Esq. 
Joslah  Bartlett,  Esq. 
Richard  Downing1,  Esq. 
Andrew  Wig-gin,  Esq. 
Col.  S.  Barr. 
Col.  C.  March. 
Dr.  Eben.  Thompson. 
J.  Burley. 
Capt.  E.  Merrill. 
John  Webster,  Esq. 
Capt.  Jonathan  Carlton. 
Major  Joseph  Wright. 
Col.  John  Wentworth. 
John  Hale,  Esq. 
Capt.  John  Chamberlain. 


Salem  and  Pelham, 
Somcrsworth) 
Hollis  and  Dunstable, 
Merrimack  &.  Monson, 
Nottingham- West  and 
Litchfield) 
Kensington, 
Rochester) 
Barrington, 
Amherst  and  Bedford) 

In  1748,  there  were  represented  in  the  province  of  New- 
Hampshire,  only  14  towns,  by  20  representatives  ;  in  1767. 
there  were  31  towns  represented  by  an  equal  number  of 
members,  some  sending  two  or  three,  and  others  being  clas- 
sed for  sending  one.  At  the  present  lime  we  have  about  200 
representatives. 


James  Underwood. 
Ezekiel  Worthen. 
Jarnes  Knowles. 
Jonathan  Church. 
Col.  John  Goffe. 
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HON.  ROGER  SHERMAN. 

This  gentleman  was  much  distinguished  for  his  public  ser- 
vices and  the  important  offices  he  held  during  an  interesting 
period  of  our  history.  He  is  generally  known  as  being  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  fourth  generation  from  Rev. 
John  Sherman,  an  eminent  minister  of  Water  town,  Mass., 
who  was  born  at  Dedham,  in  England,  December  26th,  16  J  3, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1634. — By  two  wives,  the  last 
of  whom  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  he  had 
twenty-six  children.*  Rev.  Mr.  Sherman  died  August  8, 
1685,  aged  72.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of 
William  Sherman,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  who 
resided  in  Newton,  Mass.  and  was  born  in  that  town,  April 
19th,  1721. 

His  advantages  as  to  education  were  very  limited ;  hav- 
ing attended  only  at«a  common  English  school.  In  1743,  he 
removed  to  New-Milford  in  Connecticut.  Several  years 
after  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  The  next  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  after,  a  represent- 
ative in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1761,  he  removed  to 
New-Haven.  From  this  time  his  reputation  was  rapidly  ris- 
ing ;  and  he  soon  ranked  among  the  first  men  in  the  State. 

His  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  his  sagacious  and 
penetrating  mind,  his  general  political  views,  and  his  accu- 
rate and  just  observation  of  passing  events,  enabled  him  on 

*  Mrs.  Sherman,  the  last  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  was  daughter  of  Mr.  Launre, 
*  a  puritan  gentleman  whose  lands  in  Cornwall  yielded  him  £1400  a  year."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  Lord  Darcy, 
Eirl  of  Rivers.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  the  mother  of  20  children.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  she  married  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston,  Vice  President  of 
Harvard  College. 
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the  first  appearance  of  serious  difficulties  between  the  colonies 
and  the  parent  country,  to  perceive  the  consequences  that 
would  follow ;  and  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  arising 
from  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  unjust,  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  acts  of  authority,  over  a  free  peo- 
ple, having  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  their  rights,  and 
sufficient  spirit  to  defend  theui.  Accordingly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  he  took  an  active  and  decided  part 
in  favor  of  the  colonies,  and  subsequently  in  support  of  the 
revolution  and  their  separation  from  Great  Britain.  In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  Con- 
gress; and  continued  to  be  a  member  except  when  excluded 
by  the  law  of  rotation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
Congress  of  1776;  and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew 
up  the  declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  penned  by 
the  venerable  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  also  one  of  the. 
committee.  After  the  peace,  Roger  Sherman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  he  was  chosen  a  representative  from  this 
State  to  the  first  Congress  under  this  Constitution.  He 
was  removed  to  the  Senate  in  1701,  and  remained  in  this 
situation  until  his  death,  July  2,  1793,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age.  The  life  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  one  among  the  many 
examples  of  the  triumph  of  native  genius  and  talent,  aided 
by  persevering  habits  of  industry  over  all  the  obstacles 
arising  from  the  want  of  what  is  generally  considered  as  a 
regular  and  systematic  education.  Yet  it  deserves  consid- 
eration, whether  a  vigorous  mind,  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
thirst  of  knowledge,  left  to  its  own  exertions,  unrestrained 
and  unembarrassed,  by  rules  of  art,  and  unshackled  by  sys- 
tematic regulations,  is  not  capable  of  pursuing  the  object 
of  acquiring  knowledge  more  intensely  and  with  more  suc- 
cess;  of  taking  a  more  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  ;  of 
exploring  with  more  penetration  the  fields  of  science  and  of 
forming  more  just  and  solid  views.  Mr.  Sherman  possessed 
a  powerful  mind,  and  habits  of  industry  which  no  difficulties 
could  discourage  and  no  toil  impair.  In  early  life,  he  began 
to  apply  himself  with  unextinguishable  zeal  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  In  this  pursuit,  although  he  was  always 
actively  engaged  in  business,  he  spent  more  hours  than  most 
of  those  who  are  professedly  students.  In  his  progress,  he 
became  extensively  acquainted  with  mathematical  science, 
natural  philosophy,  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  his- 
tory, logic  and  theology.  As  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  he 
was  very  eminent,  having  a  clear,  penetrating  and  vigorous 
mind  ;  and  as  a  patriot,  no  greater  respect  can  be  paid  to  his. 
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memory  than  the  fact  which  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  patriotic  Congress  of  1776,.  which 
declared  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent.  For  a 
full  biography  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  Hid  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  recently  published  under 
the  care  and  direction  ot  Robert  Wain,  jr.  Esq.  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


REV.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  late  President  Dwight  ranked  among  the  first  theolo- 
gians of  our  country.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  print- 
ed in  England,  where  they  have  obtained  much  celebrity. 
He  was  born  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  May  14, 
1752.  At  a  very  early  period,  he  disclosed  unusual  indica- 
tions of  genius  and  an  extraordinary  propensity  and  aptitude 
for  study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  proficiency  he  had  made  in  elementary  stud- 
ies, that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College  in 
17G5,  when  he  had  but  just  entered  his  13th  year.  At  Col- 
lege he  soon  acquired  the  character  of  a  good  scholar,  and 
of  being  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  study.  He  gradu- 
ated in  17G9,  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of 
studies  with  great  credit. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age, 
he  was  chosen  tutor  in  this  seminary.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  for  six  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  unusual 
success  and  reputation.  During  this  period,  he  composed 
the  well  known  epic  poem,  entitled  the  "  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan the  poem  having  been  finished  when  he  was  only 
22  years  of  age.  In  1777,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  was  licensed  as  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  in  Gen.  Parsons' 
brigade,  and  joined  the  army  at  West  Point.  Soon  after 
this,  whilst  in  the  army,  he  wrote  his  much  admired  patriotic 
and  national  song,  "  Columbia."  This  has  justly  been 
esteemed  as  the  best  effusion  of  his  muse.  He  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  the  army;  for,  in  1778,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  remained  for  five  years.  During  this 
period,  he  was  employed  a  portion  of  the  time  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  youth  ;  and  occasionally  officiated  as  a  clergyman. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  he  was  twice  chosen  Representative 
ef  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
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In  1783,  having  received  an  invitation,  he  became  settled 
as  a  clergyman  in  Greenfield,  over  a  society  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  in  Connecticut.  He  continued  in  this  situation  lor 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  became  highly  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  as  a  sound,  able,  eloquent,  orthodox,  and 
practical  preacher.  During  his  residence  in  this  delightful 
and  highly  interesting  situation,  he  conceived  and  wrote  his 
poem,  entitled  "Greenfield  Hill,"  consisting  of  seven  parts 
and  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  This  publication,  together 
with  his  Conquest  of  Canaan,  was  re-published  in  England. 
Whilst  in  this  situation,  also,  he  established  and  maintained 
an  academic  school,  which  deservedly  sustained  a  high 
reputation. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  Dr.  Dwight  was  called  from  this 
delightful  abode  and  favorite  retreat,  to  the  presidency  of 
Yale  College,  as  the  successor  of  President  Stiles.  In  this 
important  and  responsible  situation,  he  continued  nearly 
twenty-two  years  ;  during  which  long  period,  he  presided 
over  the  institution  with  great  ability  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding  the  extensive  erudition  of  President 
Stiles,  and  the  high  reputation  which  the  institution,  while 
he  presided  over  it,  had  acquired,  yet  its  reputation  and 
prosperity  were  greatly  increased  during  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Dwight;  although  a  portion  of  this  period  was  one  of 
peculiar  difiicultit  s.  At  the  accession  of  President  Dwight, 
there  were  but  about  1 10  students;  whereas  at  some  periods 
subsequently,  the  number  amounted  to  313. 

Few  men  have  possessed  the  various  and  important  quali- 
fications necessary  for  a  situation  of  this  description,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  President  Dwight.  He  possessed  a 
sound  and  penetrating  mind,  indefatigable  industry,  a  lauda- 
ble anil  elevated  ambition  for  literary  fame,  adequate  scien- 
tific acquisitions,  and  an  extensive  fund  of  general  informal 
tion.  With  these  qualifications,  he  united  others,  although 
more  common,- yet  equally  important;  an  agreeable  and 
dignified  person  and  deportment ;  a  fine  constitution  ;  an  un- 
usual share  of  common  sense  ;  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  human  character  ;  and  extensive  observa 
tion  ;  great  practical  knowledge,  and  an  unusual  portion  of 
prudence  or  policy.  His  writings,  which  were  published 
during  his  life  time,  consist,  in  addition  to  his  poetical 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed, of  numerous  sermons  or  theological  discourses,  deliv- 
ered on  various  important  occasions.  Since  his  death,  a 
series  of  his  sermons,  comprising  a  System  of  Theology,  has 
been  published  in  five  large  octavo  volumes,  and  his  Travels 
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in  New-England  and  New-York,  in  four  volumes  of  about  the 
same  size,  have  been  published.  Both  these  works  have 
been  re-published  in  England,  where  they  have  obtained  a 
high  reputation.  Dr.  D wight  died  at  New-Haven,  January 
11,  1817,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 


Memoranda  :  relating  to  the  Churches  and  Clergy  of  JVe?** 
Hampshire* 

,   *        [Continued  from  page  337.} 

In  1743,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  was  ordained  at  Hol- 
lis;  Rev.  William  Parsons  at  South-Hampton;  and  Rev. 
Woodbridge  Odlin  at  Exeter. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  born  April  20,  1716.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  1739  ;  was  ordained  at  Hollis,  then  the 
West  Parish  of  Dunstable,  April  20,  1743.  Rev.  Mr.  Hob- 
by, of  Reading,  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  which  was 
printed.  The  church  was  gathered  about  the  time  of  the 
ordination.  Mr.  Emerson  died  September  30,  1801,  at  the 
age  of  85.  and  in  the  59th  of  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1735. 
He  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  South-Hampton,  where 
he  continued  afyout  19  years,  and  was  dismissed  October 
6,  1762. 

Mr.  Odlin  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Odlin, 
of  Exeter,  and  was  born  April  28,  1718.  He  was  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  College  in  1738,  and  was  ordained  as  col- 
league with  his  father,  Sept.  28,  1743.  During  his  ministry, 
the  number  of  his  baptisms  was  1276,  and  during  the  same 
time,  36  [qu?]  were  added  to  the  church.  He  married  Abigail, 
the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Strong,  of  Portsmouth,  and  daughter 
of  Col.  Peter  Gilman,  of  Exeter,  October  23,  1755— -and  died 
March  10,  1776.  Of  his  children,  who  survived  him,  were, 
Dudley,  Woodbridge,  Peter,  Elizabeth,  Abigail,  the  first  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gilmnn,  of  Exeter,  John,  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  Thomas  Stickney,  of  Concord,  and  Charlotte,  wife 
©f  Jeremiah  Stickney,  of  Dover. 

In  1747,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon  was  ordained  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  Rev.  William  Johnston  was  settled  at  Windham  ; 
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Rev.  Samuel  Bird  at  Dunstable  ;  and  Rev.  Robert  Cutler 
at  Epping. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  ordained  over  the  Norlh  Parish  in 
Portsmouth,  February  4,  1747,  as  successor  of  Mr.  Fitch, 
who  died  the  November  preceding.  Mr.  Langdon  was  born 
in  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was 
a  charity  scholar  and  servitor,  in  1  740.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  of  Read- 
ing, by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  four  of  w  hom  dh  d  in 
infancy;  the  others,  who  had  families,  were,  Samuel;  Paul, 
who  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1770  ;  Richard;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Hon.  David  Sewall,  of  York  ;  and  Mary,  wife  of 
Hon.  John  Goddard,  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Langdon  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  deaih  of 
President  Locke,  and  his  connexion  with  Portsmouth  was 
dissolved,  October  9,  1774.  He  was  inducted  into  office,  at 
Harvard,  the  1 4th  of  the  same  month,  and  continued  there 
about  six  years  ;  when,  finding  himself  unpleasantly  situaU 
ed,  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  his  pupils,  he  resigned 
his  office,  August  30,  1780.  He  was  installed  at  Hampton- 
Falls,  January  18,  1781,  and  died  November  29, 1 797,  aged 
about  75.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  which 
was  the  first  Doctorate  conferred  upon  any  clergyman  in 
New-Hampshire.  He  published  a  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Macclintock,  1756  ;  a  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon on  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  1759  ;  an  Examination  of 
Robert  Sandeman's  Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio,  1765  ; 
a  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  1768  ;  a  ser- 
mon at  the  Dudleian  Lecture,  1775;  a  sermon  before  the 
Provincial  Congress,  1 775  ;  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Rev.  Edward  Spra.^ue,  1777  ;  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Winthrop,  1  779  ;  Election  sermon,  1788  ;  Observations 
on  the  Revelations  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  John,  (an  Qctavo 
volume  of  337  pages)  1791;  a  sermon  before  the  Pascataqua 
Association,  1792  ;  Corrections  of  some  g;reat  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1792;  Remarks  on  the 
leading  sentiments  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins' system  of  doctrines, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1794;  two  sermons  in  the  American 
Preacher;  and,  in  1 76 1,  Col.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Langdon 
published  a  map  of  New-Hampshiiv,  which  they  inscribed 
to  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Secretary  at  War, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a  presbvterian ;  he  had  been  in  the 
ministry  previous  to  his  installation  at  Windham,  of  which 
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town  he  was  the  first  minister.  He  continued  there  about 
seven  years,  and  was  dismissed  in  July,  1758. 

Mr.  Bird  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  entered 
Harvard  college  in  the  same  class  with  Bishop  Bass,  and 
would  have  graduated  in  1744  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
rash  censures  upon  some  of  the  governors  of  the  college, 
and  the  venerable  Appleton  of  Cambridge,  he  did  not  ob- 
tain his  degree.  He  was  ordained  in  Dunstable  in  the  fall 
of  1747,  but  his  sctllement  caused  a  division  in  the  church 
and  town.  A  new  church  was  formed  and  another  meeting- 
house erected.  He  was  dismissed  in  1751,  and  the  two 
churches  were  afterwards  united.  He  went  to  New-Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  installed  October  13,  1751. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1741, 
and  was  ordained  at  Epping,  December  9,  1747.  He  was 
dismissed  December  23,  1755.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Canterbury  and  there  received  an  invitation  to  re-settle  in 
the  ministry.  The  neighboring  churches  refused  (o  assist 
in  his  installation  on  account  of  his  former  conduct  at  Ep- 
ping— for  which,  however,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
church  there  and  had  been  regularly  dismissed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Canterbury  applied  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Conven- 
tion for  advice  and  assistance.  The  Convention,  for  several 
reasons  which  they  state  to  the  applicants,*  advised  them  to 
proceed  no  farther  towards  Mr.  C's.  settlement — and  their 
advice  was  accepted.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  afterwards 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Greenwich,  Massachusetts. 

This  year  (1747)  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention  of  New- 
Hampshire  was  formed  at  Exeter,  on  the  28th  of  July.  [See 
Collections  for  1822,  p.  263.]  The  Convention  noticed  sev- 
eral "  errors  in  doctrine  of  late  propagated,"  of  an  antino- 
mian  cast,  which  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  be  "very  fre- 
quent in  opposing."  Four  of  the  members  afterwards  dis- 
sented from  the  enumeration  of  doctrinal  errors,  "  because 
in  their  opinion  Arminian  and  other  pernicious  errors  pre- 
vailed as  much  as  Antinomian,  and  ought  equally^  to  be  tak- 

*  The  Convention  say,  that  "  the  law  of  Mose9,  by  which  no  person 
with  any  remarkable  natural  blemish  was  to  be  admiited  into  the  Priest's 
office,  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  any  man 
from  the  gospel  ministry  for  such  apparent  and  gross  immoialities  as 
bring-  a  scandal  upon  religion — that  the  gospel  insists  upon  sobriety,  pu- 
rity, inoffensiveness,  good  and  exemplary  behavior  among  believers,  and 
all  men,  and  a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without  ;  Mid  I  ho  like  an  ne- 
cessary characters  and  quylificntione  of  bishops  or  ynapd  minister*' — 
and  that  if  Mr.  C.'s  repentance  be  charitibly  supposed  sincere,  it  would 
only  give  him  a  right  to  christian  communion  as  a  private  member,  but 
none  to  a  reinstatement  in  the  gospel  miniitry. 
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en  notice  of."  The  meetings  of  the  Convention,  however, 
never  appear  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy, nor  any  other  spirit  opposed  to  the  prolessed  design 
of  the  association,  to  promote  "harmony,  peace  and  good 
order  among  the  churches." 

In  1748,  the  Rev.  David  Robinson  succeeded  Mr.  Blunt 
at  New-Castle  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers  was  ordained  at  Exe- 
ter, and  Rev.  John  Adams  at  Durham. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1738. 
He  continued  but  a  short  time  in  the  ministry,  and  died  in  a- 
bout  10  months  after  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  the  first  minister  of  the  second  Parish  in 
Exeter.  The  formation  of  this  Parish  in  1748,  "was  attend- 
ed with  a  violent  convulsion,  and  followed  by  a  series  of  mu- 
tual injuries  and  resentments,  which  greatly  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  society,  for  many  years."  But  the  principal 
actors  in  those  scenes  are  long  since  dead,  and  their  pre- 
judices died  with  them.  Nicholas  Gilman,  jun.  by  his  will, 
in  1 745,  devised  a  farm  of  considerable  value  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  new  church,  in  trust  for  the  support  of  a  minister 
or  ministers  in  the  new  parish,  or  for  any  other  pious  use, 
according  to  their  direction  :  and  on  their  decease,  the  im- 
provement of  the  property,  for  the  same  objects,  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  deacons  of  the  new  church,  or  in  such  persons 
as  the  church  should  choose  for  that  purpose.  The  parish  was 
incorporated  in  1755;  repaired  the  buildings  and  fences  on  the 
premises,  and  considered  it  as  their  parsonage.  But  in  an  ac- 
tion commenced  against  the  occupants  of  the  land,  the  Superi- 
Court  decided,  in  1818,  that  the  property  was  not  in  the  par- 
ish, and  that  the  income  of  it  was  not  necessarily  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  parish  minister.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  born  July  28,  1 707.  His  grandfather  was  John  Rogers, 
the  President  of  Harvard  College.  His  mother  was  Mar- 
tha Whittingham,  a  sister  of  Gov.  Saltonstall's  wife.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1725,  and  was 
tutor  there  nine  years.  He  continued,  from  his  settlement  to 
his  death,  in  the  ministry  at  Exeter,  and  died  December  9, 
1785. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Adams  of  Boston,  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  "an  ingenious  tradesman," 
and  having  a  "handsome  collection  of  books,"  and  nephew 
of  the  first  minister  of  Durham.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1745.  The  church  in  Durham  at  the  time 
of  his  ordination  consisted  of  about  40  male  members.  Sev- 
eral of  them  opposed  his  settlement,  and  nearly  half  the 
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whole  number  did  not  attend  his  meeting.  The  disaffected 
applied  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention,  complaining  that 
"  Mr.  Hugh  Adams'  party,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
separated  and  were  a  distinct  body  by  themselves,  had  been 
alive  in  effecting  the  young  Mr.  Adams'  settlement,  and  that 
a  controversy  was  then  subsisting  whether  they  [Mr.  Hugh 
Adams'  part}/]  ought  lo  be  acknowledged  as  belonging  by 
right  to  the  standing  church."  The  Convention  did  not  see 
fit  to  interfere  farther  than  to  advise  a  reference  of  all  diffi- 
culties to  a  joint  council,  and  that  such  as  had  any  doubt 
about  Mr.  Adams'  character,  should  seek  information  at 
Boston,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  opposition  in  some 
measure  subsided,  and  Mr.  Adams  continued  at  Durham 
about  30  years,  when  new  difficulties  arose,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed,* After  his  dismission,  the  Proprietors  of  Newfield, 
Maine,  made  a  grant  to  him  of  400  acres  of  land,  and  he 
removed  there  when  there  were  but  12  families  in  the  place. 
He  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  minister,  and  was  'useful  in 
both  professions.  He  preached  constantly,  and  practised 
physic  in  the  towns  of  Limington,  Parsonsfield,  Limerick, 
and  Newfield,  till  his  death,  June  4,  1792. 

The  Rev.  Job  Strong  was  ordained  over  the  South  Parish, 
in  Portsmouth,  June  28,  1749.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
of  Northampton,  afterwards  President  of  New-Jersey  Col- 
lege, preached  the  ordination  sermon,  from  John  xiii.  13 
and  16.  Mr.  Strong  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1747.  He 
was  particularly  recommended,  by  the  pious  and  eminent 
Brainerd,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Society  for  propagat- 
ing the  Gospel,  as  a  suitable  and  well  qualified  person  for 
a  missionary  among  the  Indians  ;  and  his  ardent  wish  Avas 
to  be  engaged  and  spend  his  days  in  that  service.  But  his 
constitution   was  feeble,  and  the  missionary  labors  of  a 

*  At  the  close  of  his  farewell  sermon,  Mr.  Adams  requested  his  people  to  sing  to 
the  praise  of  God,  and  their  own  edification,  the  three  fust  verses  of  the  120th 
Psalm. 

Thou  God  of  love,  thou  ever  blest. 

Pity  my  suffering  state  ; 
When  wilt  thou  set  my  soul  at  rest  * 

From  lips  which  love  deceit  ? 

Hard  lot  of  mine  !  my  days  are  ca:-t 

Among  the  sons  of  strife, 
Whose  never  ceasing  brawl'ngs  waste 

My  golden  hours  of  life. 

O  might  I  fly  to  change  my  place, 

How  would  I  choose  to  dwell 
In  some  wide  lonesome  wilderness. 

And  leave  these  gates  of  hell 
47 
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few  months  so  far  impaired  his  health,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners relinquished  their  claim  to  him,  and  he  accepted  a 
renewed  call  (having  negatived  a  former  invitation)  to  the 
ministry  in  Portsmouth.  He  married  Abigail  Oilman,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Oilman,  of  Exeter,  December  6,  1750. 
On  the  Sabbath,  which  was  the  next  day  after  the  birth  and 
death  of  his  infant,  he  preached  from  these  words,  u  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil," — was  seized  with  the  bilious  cholic,  at  noon  ; 
and  the  day  following,  September  30,  1751,  passed  through 
that  valley,  of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  speaking,  to 
a  better  world.  During  his  ministry  at  Portsmouth,  he  bap- 
tized 104  persons,  and  admitted  11  to  the  communion. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Chase  was  installed  at  New-Castle  as 
successor  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Dec.  5,  1 750.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1723 — and  had  been  sometime 
in  the  ministry  at  Lynn,  Mass.  before  his  settlement  at  New- 
Castle.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joshua  Wingate  of 
Hampton,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Oookin  of  North-Hampton. 
He  died  January  1775.  The  late  Stephen  Chase,  Esq.  of 
Portsmouth,  was  his  son. 

The  Rev.  James  Hobbs  was  ordained  at  Peiham,  Nov. 
13,  1751,  when  the  church  in  that  town  was  first  gathered. 
He  was  a  native  of  Hampton,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1748.  He  continued  in  the  ministry  till  his  death, 
June  20,  1765.  The  following  was  one  article  of  the  cove- 
nant subscribed  by  the  members  of  the  church  at  its  forma- 
tion :  "  We  acknowledge  ourselves  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  Christ,  and  accordingly  promise  that  we  will 
hold  communion  with  all  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  will  carry  it  towards  all  professors  of  Christian- 
ity, (who  do  not  contradict  their  profession  by  their  prac- 
tice) as  to  members  of  the  same  body  with  ourselves." 

In  1752,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven  succeeded  Mr.  Strong 
in  the  South  Parish  of  Portsmouth  5  Rev.  Henry  True  was 
ordained  at  Hampstead  ;  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Trask  at 
Brentwood. 

Mr.  Haven  was  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  Haven,  Esq.  of 
Fnmingham,  Mass.,  and  born  August  4,  1727.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1749.  He  married,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1753,  Mehitabel  Appleton,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Appleton,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
John  Rogers,  President  of  Harvard  college,  ancj  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  By  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Ha- 
ven had  11  children.    Flis  second  wife  was  Margaret  Mar- 
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shall,  of  Portsmouth,  by  whom  he  had  6  children.    She  at- 
tended him  in  his  last  sickness,  closed  his  eyes,  March  3, 
1806,  and  died  herself  a  few  hours  afterwards.    They  were 
buried  at  the  same  time,  and  12  children  followed  them  to 
the  grave.    Mr.  Haven  received  his  Doctorate  in  Divinity 
from  Edinburgh  and  Dartmouth.    "  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
spectable talents,  and  was  acquainted  with  various  depart- 
ments of  science.    His  mind  was  rather  of  the  sprightly 
cast  than  inclined  to  abstruse  researches  and  deep  investi- 
gation.1'    Its  predominant  characteristic   was  unbounded 
benevolence.    He  literally  sought  his  own  happiness  in  try- 
ing to  make  every  body  happy  about  him.  He  visited  every 
body,  and  was  the  personal  friend  and  confidant  of  every 
person  in  his  parish.    He  made  himself  a  very  respectable 
physician,  merely  that  he  might  prescribe  gratuitously  to 
the  poor;  and,  during  many  years  of  his  life,  he  had  con- 
siderable practice  among  them.    He  inherited  (for  the  time) 
a  considerable  patrimony,  which  he  spent  freely  among  his 
people — in  acts  of  kindness.    The  goodness  of  God  was  the 
constant  subject  of  his  thoughts  and  discourse  ;  and  in  his 
extreme  old  age,  when  the  powers  of  life  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, that  subject  would  excite  them  to  action  when  noth- 
ing else  would  rouse  them.    His  warmth  and  kindness  of 
temper  met  with  its  appropriate  reward.    He  possessed  en- 
tirely the  hearts  of  his  people.    In  his  theological  opinions 
he  belonged  to  that  large  class  who  were  then  called  "  mod- 
erate Calvinists — that  is,  Calvinists  in  name,  but  not  in  fact." 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  u  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  led  to  speculate  with  Dr.  Chauncey,  on  the  senti- 
ment of  universal  restitution  ;  but  he  never  proclaimed  this 
sentiment  from  the  pulpit;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not 
risk  his  salvation  upon  that  ground.  He  had  a  happy  tal- 
ent for  all  extemporary  services.  He  excelled  in  the  tender 
and  sympathetic.  In  scenes  of  affliction  and  sorrow,  he 
was  a  son  of  consolation.  On  funeral  occasions,  for  varie- 
ty, copiousness,  tenderness,  and  pertinency  of  address,  he 
was  rarely  equalled."  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Haven's  settle- 
ment, (May  6,  1752)  the  church  consisted  of  200  members. 
The  baptisms  from  that  time  to  1805,  amounted  to  about 
2000,  and  the  admissions  to  church  membership  to  230. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  genuine  M  son  of 
liberty,"  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  influ- 
ence and  exertion  to  the  American  cause.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Portsmouth,  he  sat  up  a 
good  part  of  the  night  with  his  family  making  bullets.  And 
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when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  an  alarm  was  given  m 
the  night  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  he  shouldered 
his  fowling-piece,  and.  went  out  to  share  with  his  parishion- 
ers in  the  toils  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  be  ex- 
posed. He  set  up  a  manufactory  of  salt-petre,  which  was 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was  of  essential  use  in 
supplying  the  neighborhood  with  powder.  Dr.  Haven  pub- 
lished the  following  sermons  :  a  sermon  at  the  request  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  New-Hampshire,  1760  ;  on  the 
death  of  George  1L,  and  the  accession  of  Georje  111.,  1761  ; 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  deelaration  of  peace,  1763  ; 
at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  at  Dover,  1  767  ; 
on  the  death  of  Hon.  Henry  Sherburne,  1767;  a  sermon 
preached  at  Cambridge,  and  published  at  the  request  of  the 
students,  1768;  one  preached  at  Mcdfield,  1771  ;  Election  ser- 
mon, 1  7K6  ;  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Stevens,  1  791;  on 
the  reasonableness  and  importance  of  practical  religion, 1794; 
the  Dudleian  Lecture,  at  Cambridge,  1798;  a  sermon,soon  af- 
ter  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  jr.  as  his  col- 
league. 1800. 

Mr.  True  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1750; 
ordained  at  Hampstead,  June  3,  1752,*  and  died  May  22, 
1782,  "after  having  lived  a  pious  and  useful  life." 

Mr.  Trask  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1742. 
His  wife  was  Pernal  rJ  hing,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Thing, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Col.  Winthrop  Hilton,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  1710.  Mr.  Trask  died  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  67. 

About  the  year  1753,  the  towns  of  Swanzey  and  Keene 
mutually  and  unanimously  agreed  to  become  one  religious 
society,  and  to  worship  together,  the  towns  being  at  equal 
expense,  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  The  two  churches 
were  united  in  one,  over  which,  and  the  people  in  connec- 
tion, the  Rev.  Ezra  Carpenter  was  installed,  Oct.  4,  1753. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham, 
preached  from  Zech.  ii.  1.  0 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1720  ;  and  was,  for  several  years,  the  minister  of  Hull,  in 
Massachusetts.  His  connexion  with  Keene  and  Swanzey 
ceased,  and,  in  relation  to  Keene,  was  dissolved  in  1760. 
Of  Swnnzey,  he  remained  the  minister  till  his  dismission 
in  1763. 

The  h>st  minister  of  Charlestown  was  the  Rev.  John  Den- 
n's.  He  was  ordained,  on  account  of  the  Indian  war,  at 
N»Khii  Id,  iVlass.  Dec.  4,  1754,  for  Charlestown;  where  he 


*  [June  24,  says  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  Editors.] 
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continued  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  dismissed 
March  31,  1756.* 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Prince  was  ordained  at  Barrington,  the 
first  minister  of  that  town,  in  1755.  He  was  blind  from 
his  childhood.  He  married  an  amiable  woman  of  a  respec- 
table family,  and  had  12  children,  all  sons — eac  h  of  whom 
in  his  turn,  served  as  a  guide  to  his  sightless  lather  in  his 
pai  Q<  hial  visits  and  more  extensive  journeys.  'J  here  was 
considerable  opposition  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Prince,  and 
the  Council  called  to  ordain  him,  which  was  composed  of 
delegations  from  10  churches,  was  divided.  A  majority  of 
the  ministers  were  opposed  to  proceeding  in  the  solemnity 
and  withdrew,  but  a  majority  of  the  Council  were  in  favor 
of  proceeding  and  did  proceed  to  ordain  him.  The  matter 
was  carried  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Convention,  which 
considered  the  ecclesiastical  process  relating  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Prince  into  the  ministry  as  of  a  very  dangerous 
tendency — and  that  he  was  an  "  unmeet  person"  for  the 
work.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Haven  and  Langdon  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  entered  their  dissent  to  the  votes  of  the 
Convention,  and  even  gave  to  Mr.  Prince  their  countenance 
and  suppport  while  he  continued  in  the  ministry.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man  removed  the  prejudices  of  others, 
and  he  received  the  friendship  as  well  as  the  compassion  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated.  He  continued  in  Barring- 
ton  till  1768,  when  he  was  dismissed.  In  1782,  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Candia  as  successor  of  Mr.  Jewett,  and  continued 
there  about  7  years,  and  was  dismissed  in  1789. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  New  Hampshire  was  gather- 
ed at  Newtown  in  1755,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Powers  was 
ordained  its  minister.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was  the 
minister  ota  Baptist  Church  in  Gilmanton.t 

In  1756,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ad^ms  was  ordained  at  Strat- 
ham  ;  and  Rev.  Samuel  Macclintock  at  Greenland. 

Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1742, 
and  married  Miss  Greenle.af,  of  Newburyport.  His  salary 
in  Stratham  was  about  £60,  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage. 
He  had  been  preaching  there  some  years  before  his  ordina- 
tion, and  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Rust.  He  was  a  Calvin- 
ist,  and  in  those  days  was  called  a  New  Light.  Mr.  Rust 
and  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  at  that  time  in  the 
Province,  who  called  themselves  moderate  Cahinists,  would 
probably  now  be  considered  as  Arrninians.    Mr.  Adams,  on 


f*  There  was  a  Rev.  John  Dennis  who  graduated  atHarvard  College  in  1720.] 
f  See  Benedict's  History  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  I,  p.  316. 
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renewing  his  course,  was  convinced  that  he  had,  in  preach- 
ins;  and  private  conversation,  spoken  things  tending  to  the 
discredit  of  the  neighboring  ministers,  and  encouraged  sep- 
arations in  churches  ;  and,  with  a  frankness  which  became 
him,  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  made  his  peace  with  his 
brethren.  He  died  February  24,  1785,  at  the  age  of  66  j 
but  had  not  preached  for  some  time  before  his  death  on  ac- 
count of  bodily  indisposition  and  consequent  mental  imbe- 
cility. He  had  many  peculiarities,  but  was  a  pious  man, 
and  much  esteemed  by  his  people. 

A  sketch  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Macclintock  has  been 
published  in  the  Collections  for  the  present  year,  page  273. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Yale  College.  He  published  a  sermon  on  the  justice  of  God 
in  the  mortality  of  man,  1759  ;  a  sermon  against  the  Bap- 
tists, entitled,  The  Artifices  of  Deceivers  detected,  and 
Christians  warned  against  them,  1770  ;  Herodias,  or  cruelty 
and  revenge  the  effects  of  unlawful  pleasure,  1772  ;  a  sermon 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  Constitution  of  New-Hamp- 
shire, 1784  ;  an  epistolary  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden,  1791  ;  a  sermon,  entitled,  The 
Choice,  occasioned  by  the  drought,  the  fever,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  war,  1798  ;  and  an  oration,  commemorative  of  Wash- 
ington, 1800. 

[To  be  continued.] 


.  ®vi$tnnl  Setters* 
-♦»••••«««- 

Two  Letters  f  rom  Hon.  Henri]  Laurens  to  Col.  Peabody. 
[The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1777,  was  its  President.  In  1780,  he  was 
deputed  to  solicit  a  loan  from  Holland,  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage,  he  was  captured  by  a  British 
vessel  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  threw  his  papers  overboard, 
but  they  were  recovered  by  a  sailor.  Being  sent  to  England,  he  was 
committed  to  the  tower  on  the  6th  of  October,  as  a  state  prisoner,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  where  he  remained  till  Dec.  1781,  when,  enfee- 
bled in  health  aud  apparently  sinking  into  the  grave,  if  continued  in  con- 
finement, he  sent  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  for  release.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  country.  He  died  at 
Mepkin,  in  South-Carolina,  Dec.  8,  1792,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 
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It  is  well  kDown  that  he  directed  his  son  to  burn  his  body  after  his 
death  ;  but  it  is  iucorrect,  as  stated  by  some  of  his  biographers,  that  ho 
annexed  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  lo  the  non  performance  of  his  will.  It 
was  simply  enjoined  as  a  duty.  The  motives  to  his  determination,  for 
having  his  body  burnt,  have  been  also  misstated.  Mr.  Laurens  often 
spoke  cf  his  preferring  incineration  of  the  dead  to  their  inhumation.  Hia 
reasons  were  a  belief  that  several  persons  were  buried  before  they  were 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  an  instance  of  the  kind  had  nearly  happened  in 
his  own  family,  in  the  person  of  his  daughter,  Martha  Laurens,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  late  esteemed  and  much  lamented  Dr.  David  Ram- 
say, the  historian  of  the  American  Revolution.] 

Charles  town^  So.  Carolina,  January,  1780. 
My  Dear  Sir — Considering  that  our  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
Lovel,  has  directed  me  to  put  my  letters  to  him  under  your 
cover,  and  that  I  may,  with  safely,  whether  he  is  present  or 
absent,  refer  you  to  the  contents  of  one  which  1  shall  now 
recommend  to  your  care,  1  have  the  less  cause  to  regret  the 
want  of  time  for  making  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  your 
very  friendly  and  much  esteemed  favor  of  the  1 7th  ult.  w  hich 
I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  11th  inst.  You  will  per- 
ceive, Sir,  that  1  was  in  dread  ten  minutes  ago  of  the  Messen- 
ger's call  on  me.  Every  moment  increases  my  apprehen- 
sion. 

You  will  learn,  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  for  embark- 
ation ;  that  I  am  desired,  though  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 
to  embark  and  encounter  poverty  and  difficulty,  and  to  face 
bills  for  £100,000  sterling,  without  an  hundred  pence  in 
fund.  Should  I  be  bankrupted  ;  .should  I  be  lodged  within 
safe  walls,  remember  the  mortification  and  disgrace  will 
never  be  felt  nor  applied  to  Henry  Laurens,  of  Charlcstown, 
So.  Carolina,  whose  credit  has  been  always  firm  and  un- 
shaken.— Henry  Laurens,  Agent  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  the  helmage  of  a  wise  and  fore-sighted  Con- 
gress, must  bear  the  burthen.  Poor  fellow  !  1  shall  pity  him 
heartily;  and  as  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  man  of 
some  understanding,  J  wonder  he  will  engage  in  the  business 
he  is  sent  upon  in  its  present  strange  metamorphosed  state. 
I  know  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  delinquency  of  his  em- 
ployers, who  have  not  fulfilled  their  preliminary  engage- 
ment, and  of  some  other  circumstances  which  you  know  of, 
and  be  exonerated  from  attempting  a  task,  which  appears 
too  great  to  be  performed  with  that  despatch  and  accuracy 
which  he  has  ever  been  accustomed  to;  but  he  hopes  for  the 
best;  winks  at  the  mistakes  of  his  fellow  servants ;  and  says. 
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maugre  every  discouragement,  he  will  endeavor  to  extricate1 
them  from  the  dilemma  to  which  they  have  reduced  them- 
selves ;  and  for  this  purpose,-  he  will  forego  the  sweets  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  benefits  of  keeping  his  estate  together, 
which  has  been  sadly  shattered  in  his  absence.  These  are 
good  princ:iples,,and  I  sincerely  wish  the  man  success,  but  he 
must  not  after  all  expect  to  be  thanked:  Indeed,  I  know  he 
entertains  no  such  views  ;  he  means,  if  possible,  to  serve  his 
distressed  country,  and  to  find  his  reward  in  the  act.  So  let 
the  man  go,  and  God  bless  him. 

I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  favor  me  now  and  then 
with  an  historic  sheet  while  I  am  in  Europe,  and  add  the 
Journals  of  Congress.  When  you  know  of  a  safe  hand  go- 
ing to  France,  commit  your  packet  to  his  care  ;  he  will  find 
out  my  direction  and  means  for  -conveyance,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  full  returns  on  my  part.  Don't  wait  to  hear  of  my 
arrival,  but  bring  me  in  your  debt.  I'll  pay  the  principal 
and  interest.  •-;  • 

It  does  not  become  me  to.  speak  freely  of  your  newly 
constructed  Boards,  but  I  am  sorry  in  truth  to  see  there 
is  a  daddy  at  one,  and  am  horribly  afraid  yon  will  have 
a  mamma  at  another.  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  !  Are  we 
given  up  to  work  out  our  own  dissolution  ?  Will  the  States 
never  awake  ?  will  the  citizens  never  cry  out  ?  Yes,  they 
will ;  and  the  moment  in  which  their  voices  will  be  heard 
cannot  be  far  distant.  The  evil  will  purge  itself  oft';  but 
alas  !  may  not  the  operation  be  too  violent  for  our  strength  ? 

Tell  my  good  friend,  General  Whipple,  that  I  continue  to 
love  him  ;  that  I  am  conscious  of  being  his  debtor;  that  I 
will,  if  possible,  pay  him  before  I  leave  America,  and  that  I 
entreat  him  to  let  me  hear  of  his  welfare.  Who  knows  but 
my  return  to  America  may  be  through  New-Hampshire?  I 
am  determined  to  make  it  so,  if  the  choice  shall  rest  with  me, 
where  I  shall  embrace  you  and  him  and  some  others  whom 
I  have  the  confidence  to  mark  down  as  friends  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  we  will,  like  old  fellows,  talk  of  old  stories,  and  ev- 
ery one  say,  aye,  if  they  had  taken  my  advice  it  would  not 
have  been  so. 

Farewell,  dear  Sir. — I  wish  you  health  and  happiness, 
and  remain,  with  sincere  regard, 

Your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
HENRY  LAURENS. 
The  Honorable  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esquire, 
Philadelphia. 
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Charlestown,  So.  Carolina,  5th  Feb.  1 780. 

Dear  Sir, — T  bee;  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  late  address,  un- 
der the  24th  ult.  I  do  not  write  to  Mr.  Lovcl  by  the  present 
conveyance,  from  an  opinion  that  he  has  before  this  time 
left  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  recommend  for  immediate  dispatch  the  in- 
closed Letter,  directed  to  Mess.  Smith,  Codman  and  Smith, 
at  Boston. 

You  will  learn  from  my  letter  to  the  committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  I  am  chagrined  and  mortified  by  the  finesse  of 
the  French  Commodore,  and  the  too  great  complaisance  of 
our  worthy  General  Commandant. — What,  in  such  circum- 
stances, can  I  do  ?  I  can  do  nothing  for  serving  or  promot- 
ing my  private  interests,  and  as  little  for  public  benefit.  My 
mind  is  anxious,  and  sometimes  agitated — my  powers  are 
stagnant. — I  would  give  a  great  part  of  the  little  remains  of 
my  estate  that  I  had  never  accepted  your  appointment. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  in  still  water — but  the  di- 
lemma is  intolerable  when  I  ought  to  be  in  motion  by  com- 
mand of  my  Country.  Be  assured  I  will  leave  no  proper 
....  *  untried  for  obeying  those  commands  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

We  are  here  preparing  for  the  reception  of  a  menaced  at- 
tack by  a  very  formidable  force  from  New- York  and  Geor- 
gia :  four  hostile  ships  are  at  this  moment  cruising  before 
our  door.  Thank  God  !  they  cannot  come  within.  But  we 
have  not  yet  learned  what  troops,  or  whether  any,  are  land- 
ed in  Savannah.  Report  says  no  less  than  8000  are  expect- 
ed. 

I  will  not  boast  of  the  merits  of  my  countrymen  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  displayed  in  general  more  upon  the  spur, 
than  in  wise  precautionary  measures.  We  have  suffered 
much  of  our  fortification  to  go  to  decay,  and  burned  the  for- 
mer range  of  abattis.  We  are  now  all  alive  in  repairing 
these  defects  at  tenfold  expence  of  labor  and  money. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir.-*-Present  me  in  the  most  cordial  terms  to 
all  friends,  and  believe  me  to  continue,  with  great  respect 
and  regard, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

HENRY  LAURENS. 

The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq. 

Delegate  from  N.  H.  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

*  A  word  wanting;  in  the  original. 
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374  Original  Letters, 

Letter  from  Gen,  Nathaniel  Greene  to  CoL  Peabody, 

Camp  Charlotte^  Dec,  nth,  1780. 
My  dear  Friend — I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  your  polite  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Lee,  with  whom  I  was  very  gracious  during  my  stop  at 
Richmond. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  respecting  this  department  ?  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  dare  not ;  nor  would  you  believe  me  if 
I  should.  Give  scope  to  your  imagination,  and  form  to 
yourself  as  bad  a  picture  as  you  can  draw,  and  still  it  will 
fall  short  of  the  real  state  of  things.  To  effect  an  entire 
reformation  of  the  plan  and  politics  of  this  country,  would 
be  a  greater  task  than  that  attempted  by  Martin  Luther  in 
the  Romish  church.  What  is  the  true  interest  of  this  coun- 
try appears  to  be  least  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  people 
are  impatient  under  sufferings  ;  and  I  am  afraid  their  desire 
to  remove  the  enemy  hastily  will  only  serve  to  precipitate 
them  into  new  misfortunes. 

Nothing  can  save  this  country  from  ruin,  but  a  good  per- 
manent army,  that  can  face  the  enemy  with  confidence. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  people  will  be  with  you.  Every 
thing  in  this  country  depends  upon  opinion.  The  great 
bodies  of  militia  which  this  State  have  kept  on  foot,  has  well 
nigh  ruined  the  State,  and  its  currency  ;  and  must,  if  per- 
sisted in,  destroy  both. 

Every  body  is  a  General  here  j  and  all  are  Legislators  5 
but  the  inhabitants  are  so  dispersed,  and  so  little  accustom- 
ed to  control,  that  it  is  difficult  to  govern  them,  either  by 
civil  or  military  authority. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  look  about  me,  to 
form  any  judgment  what  can  be  done  with  the  little  force 
I  have.  But  my  great  object  will  be,  to  avoid  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  do  the  enemy  as  much  mischief  as  I  can  in  the 
little  partizan  war. 

General  Gates  left  this  to-day,  on  his  way  to  visit  his  fam- 
ily. Many  think  him  more  unfortunate  than  criminal  ;  and 
I  believe  his  long  retreat  was  the  only  fatal  stab  to  his  repu- 
tation. The  loss  of  his  son  upon  the  back  of  his  misfor- 
tune, has  almost  broken  his  heart  :  it  has  effectually  his 
spirits. 

How  goes  on  the  battle  between  the  Committee  and  Con- 
gress ?  Will  it  prove  a  second  edition  ot  the  battle  of  the 
Kegs,  without  blood  or  slaughter,  notwithstanding  a  most 
tremendous  fire  of  hot  shot  and  round  charges?    What  is 
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likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  New-England  Convention  ?  Con- 
gress must  have  powers  to  control  all  the  States,  or  America 
is  forever  lost.  Yours  affectionately, 

N.  GREENE, 

Hon,  Nathaniel  Peabody. 


INDIAN  TROUBLES  AT  BOSCAWEN. 

[From  the  History  of  the  town  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  just  published,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prioe.] 

— o— 

May,  1754.  Nathaniel  Meloon  and  family  were  taken  captive. 
Mr.  M.  had  recently  moved  his  family  from  the  fort  to  Stevens- 
town,  the  westerly  part  of  Salisbury.  While  on  his  way  hack 
to  the  fort  on  business,  a  party  of  Indians  came  upon  him,  and 
took  him.  They  knew  him — where  he  lived,  and  directed  him 
home.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  and  five  child- 
ren, named  Nathaniel,  Rachel,  John,  Daniel  and  Sarah  ;  all  of 
whom  were  taken  captive,  excepting  their  eldest  son,  who  was 
at  work  in  the  field  in  sight.  The  father  was  ordered  to  call  his 
son,  and  he  did  ;  but  the  son  saw  the  Indians,  and  understood  his 
father's  wish  for  his  escape,  by  the  significancy  of  his  voice  ; 
dropped  his  hoe,  fled  to  the  woods,  swam  Blackwater  river,  elu- 
ded the  Indians'  pursuit,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  The 
alarm  being  thus  given,  a  strong  detachment  marched  direct- 
ly up,  in  hope  of  recovering  the  captives,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  Indians  had  hastily  taken  a  few  things  and  the  six  captives, 
and  were  out  of  their  reach  on  their  way  toward  Canada.  Mr. 
Meloon's  youngest  daughter,  about  a  year  old,  was  sick,  and  be- 
ing exposed,  grew  worse.  The  Indians  took  the  child  from  the 
parents,  under  pretence  of  applying  medicine,  who  never  be- 
held her  afterwards.  In  other  respects  they  were  treated  hu- 
manely by  their  savage  captors,  though  their  travel  and  fare 
were  very  hard.  When  they  arrived  at  Canada,  they  were  sep- 
arated, and  sold  to  the  French.  Mr,  M.  and  wife,  however,  liv- 
ed together,  and  their  son  Joseph,  now  living  in  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
was  born  in  their  captivity,  1765.  After  a  servitude  of  more 
than  three  years  in  Canada,  Mr.  M.  and  wife  and  their  three  sons 
were  shipped  for  France  ;  but  on  their  voyage,  near  the  Grand 
Banks,  were  taken  by  the  British,  and  safely  landed  at  Porlland, 
Me. ;  from  whence  they  travelled  by  land,  and  once  more  re- 
gained their  home,  after  an  absence  of  4  long  years  in  tedious 
captivity.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Rachel,  was  lei't  behind,  and 
continued  in  Canada,  among  the  French  and  Indians  nine  years  ; 
when  Samuel  Fowler,  Esq.  employed  by  her  parents,  brought 
her  home,  though  much  against  her  inclination.  She  afterwards 
married,  and  had  a  family  ;  but  always  retained  u  partiality  for 
the  manners  and  habits  of  an  Indian  life. 
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August  15,  1754,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  the  house  of 
Phiiip  Call,  who  had  just  before  moved  from  the  fort  into  the 
edge  of  Bakerstown,  now  the  easterly  part  of  Salishury.*  Mrs. 
Call  was  in  the  house,  but  Mr.  Call,  his  son  and  a  hired  man 
were  laboring  in  the  field.  They  saw  the  Indians,  and  ran  to- 
wards home  ;  but  before  they  arrived,  the  barbarous  enemy  had 
killed  Mrs.  Call  with  a  tomahawk,  while  her  husband  and  son 
were  so  near  as  to  hear  the  fatal  blow.  The  Indians  took  her 
scaip,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  woods.  Mr.  Call's  young 
man  repaired  to  the  fort  as  quick  as  possible  to  give  information  ; 
and  to  avoid  the  chase  of  the  Indians,  he  swam  the  Merrimack 
several  times.  A  detachment  of  fourteen  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  marched  directly  on  ;  but  the  Indians,  in  the  mean  time, 
suspecting  that  an  alarm  had  been  given,  and  that  they  should 
be  pursued,  secreted  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  way  side. 
Our  men  had  no  sooner  passed  them,  than  the  Indians  rose  from 
their  hidiug-place,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  made  a  prisoner  of 
Enos  Bishop.  Timothy  Cook,  whose  father  had  been  killed  at 
Clay  Hill,  plunged  into  the  river  ;  seven  shots  were  made  at 
him,  and  the  seventh  took  his  life.  But  the  oiher  twelve  of  the 
detachment  made  their  escape,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
fort,  not  having  been  able,  from  some  cause,  to  fire  a  single  gun. 
Mr.  E.  Bishop  was  carried  captive  to  Canada,  and  there  un- 
fortunately, by  accident,  lost  one  of  his  eyes  ;  but  the  next  year 
made  his  escape  and  returned  home.  It  seems  that  provision 
was  made  for  his  ransom,  but  he  made  his  escape  before  it  was 
applied. 

1756.  Ezekiel  Flanders  and  Edward  Emery]  were  killed  by  In- 
dians, when  hunting  beaver  by  New-found  pond,  between  Bris- 
tol and  Hebron,  in  the  county  of  Gralton,  N.  H.  The  In- 
dians afterward  informed,  that  one  of  them  was  shot  when  skin- 
ning a  beaver  in  the  camp,  and  the  other  shot  at  the  same  time, 
in  sight  of  the  camp,  bringing  in  a  beaver  on  his  back. 

Mr.  Moses  Jackman,  now  living,  at  the  age  of  73,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Jackman,  deceased,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  June 
1757,  when  about  11  years  old.  Being  on  a  visit  at  his  uncle 
dough's  in  Canterbury,  and,  at  that  time  hoeing  in  the  orchard 
with  Dorset,  Mr.  Clougb/s  negro  man  ;  four  Indians  of  the  St. 
Francis  tribe  unexpectedly  leaped  over  the  log  fence  within  a 
few  rods  of  them.  The  sight  was  so  appalling,  that  Dorset  caught 
young  Jackman  by  the  arm,  and  endeavored  to  hide;  but  when 
the  Indians  had  gotten  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  they  separated. 
Jackman  ran  toward  the  barn,  but  before  he  reached  it  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell,  and  was  taken  by  an  old  Indian  and  young  sanop, 

*  We  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  local  distinction  here  gin  n 
to  the  former  names  of  Salisbury.  That  town  was  originally  granted  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  kuown  by  the  name  of  Bakers-town.  It  was  afterwards  grained 
by  the  Masonian  proprietors,  October  25,  174y,  and  then  called  Stev ens-town,  horn 
Col.  Ebehezer  Stevens  of  Kingston.  We  had  always  understood  dust-  names  to 
be  applim  to  tht  whole  township,  and  not  to  its  different  sections. — Editors. 

f  Inhabitants  of  Contoocook. 
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who  pursued  him.  He  very  soon  made  an  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  their  hands  by  running,  but  was  re-taken,  beaten  and  tied  ; 
and  to  intimidate  him,  as  it  would  seem,  the  old  Indian,  who 
held  him,  drew  his  hatchet  oyer  him  as  if  to  clopve  his  head 
asunder,  but  stopped  the  blow.  This  was  all  the  violent  usage 
he  experienced  from  his  savage  master.  Dorset,  who  had  fled 
to  the  woods,  was  pursued  by  the  other  two  Indians  ;  who  took 
the  poor  fellow,  after  he  had  made  the  most  obstinate  resistance, 
and  received  from  them  much  abuse,  by  beating  "his  face  and 
head  ;  which  drew  from  him  many  bitter  cries  of  "master !  mur- 
der !  murder ! !" 

The  Indians  soon  joined  in  company  with  their  captives,  and 
without  rifling  the  house,  the  family  having  all  gone  down  to  the 
fort,  they  sat  off  for  Canada.  They  travelled  through  the  woods, 
and  crossed  Merrimack  river,  at  the  falls,  having  made  a  light 
raft  for  Dorset,  Wno  could  not  swim,  and  one  carried  young  Jack- 
man  over  upon  his  shoulders.  Their  first  night's  encampment 
was  by  Smith ''s  river.  Jackman  being  without  shoes,  his  feet  and 
legs  were  very  much  injured  ;  and,  for  his  relief  and  comfort, 
the  Indians  kindly  provided  him  with  moccasons  and  stockings. 
He  was  too  young  to  notice  the  points  or  the  distances  of  their 
da'ly  marches,  or  the  country  over  which  they  passed  ;  but  after 
several  davs  hard  travel,  supported  mostly  by  the  scanty  game 
they  took  in  their  way,  the  Indians  reached  their  encampment, 
where  they  had  large  packs  of  beaver's  fur  and  one  canoe.  Here 
they  stopped  long  enough  to  make  another  canoe,  and  then  em- 
barked with  their  captives  and  effects,  and  descended  the  stream, 
which  brought  them  into  Lake  Charnplain  ; — thence  to  St.  Johns 
and  to  Montreal.  At  Montreal,Jackman  and  Dorset  were  imprison- 
ed for  a  fortnight,  while  the  Indians  were  employed  in  trafficking 
off  their  furs.  But  on  their  return,  to  the  no  small  grief  of  these 
captives,  they  were  separated ;  and  Jackman  never  saw  or  heard 
from  Dorset  afterwards. 

The  Indians  soon  after  this  conveyed  Jackman  to  St.  Francis, 
and  sold  him  to  a  Frenchman.  While  on  this  tour,  he  saw  Chris- 
ti,  whom  he  had  often  seen  in  Boscawen,  and  knew  him,  a;id 
was  recognized  by  the  Indian.  He  lived  with  his  new  master 
until  1761,  after  peace  was  settled  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish, when  he  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 

In  our  Collections  for  1322,  page  C2,  we  published  a  letter  of 
Enos  Bishop,  written  while  in  captivity,  and  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  Mass.  In  a  note,  it  is  there  stated,  that 
others  beside  Bishop  were  taken  captive  at  the  same  time  ;  but 
these  were  probably  inhabitants  of  Bakerstown  and  did  not  belong 
to  the  detatchment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Price. 
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We  find  in  the  Council  Records  for  1754,  the  following  notice 
of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative  : 

"  Aug.  1754.  The  Secretary  laid  before  the  board  his  Excellen 
cy'a  letter,  giving  an  account  he  had  received  of  some  mischie 
being  done  by  the  Indians  at  a  place  called  Stevens-town,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  government,  and  directed  to  the  taking  the  particulars  for 
future  information  from  Andrew  M'Clary,  who  brought  the  advice  to 
his  Excellency. 

"  The  said  Andrew  being  examined,  declared  that  Ephraim  Foster  and 
Ephraim  Moor  acquainted  the  declarant  that  they  were  at  Stevens-town, 
[Salisbury]  the  day  after  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  Indiana,  and 
found  the  body  of  Mrs.  Call  lying  dead  near  the  door  of  her  house, 
ecalped,  and  her  head  almost  cut  off ;  and,  upon  further  search,  found 
the  body  of  a  man,  whose  name  was  Cook,  dead  and  scalped  ;  that  the 
Indians  were  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  in  numbef,  according  to  the 
account  of  eight  men;  that  upon  hearing  the  news,  went  immediately 
from  Contoocook,  [Boscawen]  to  Stevens-town,  and  in  their  way  passed 
by  the  enemy,  who  soon  followed  them,  and  seeing  the  Indians  too  many 
in  number  to  engage,  they  parted,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  One  of 
the  company,  one  Bishop,  stood  some  time  and  fired  at  the  Indians,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  run.  Cook  was  found  dead  by  the  river's  6ide — 
Bishop  supposed  to  be  killed  and  sunk  in  the  river,  he  being  still  miss- 
ing— That  there  were  two  men  belonging  to  the  said  plantation  at  a 
distance,  working  in  a  meadow,  that  as  yet  are  not  come  in,  and  was 
feared  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands.  That  as  the  declarant  under- 
stood, the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  about  eight  families,  were  come 
down  into  the  lower  towns,  and  had  left  their  improvements,  corn,  hay, 
cattle,  &c. 

"  Upon  which.the  council  came  to  the  following  resolve,  viz. — That  his 
Excellency  be  desired  to  give  immediate  orders  for  enlisting  or  impress- 
ing such  a  number  of  men  as  he  may  think  proper  in  this  emergency, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  to  encourage  the  settlers  to  return  to  their 
habitations,  and  to  secure  their  cattle  and  harvest,  and  to  encourage  tho 
other  frontiers  in  'that  quarter." 


FOR  THE  MONTHLY  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


C1NCINNATUS— No.  XCVI. 

GOVERNMENT. 

As  every  person  is  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the 
laws,  they  ought  to  be  as  simple,  plain  and  intelligible,  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  may  be  known  and  understood  by  every  man, 
unless  he  is  culpably  inattentive  to  them  :  for  the  ignorance  of 
law,  excuseth  no  man  from  its  penalties.  But  too  many  of  our 
statutes  are  replete  with  prolixity,  verbosity,  and  tautology  ; 
and  instead  of  expressing  their  meaning  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness, they  are  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  and  abound  with 
technical  terms  and  hard  words,  which  the  people  cannot  under- 
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stand.  The  profuse  and  unnecessary  multiplication  of  words  in 
a  statute,  is  a  serious  and  public  mischief;  which  not  -only  im- 
pairs the  law,  but  renders  its  meaning  more  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain. The  practice,  which  has  recently  increased,  of  passing 
<alaw  repealing  all  former  laws  incompatible  with  its  provisions, 
is  very  mischievous:  for  it  often  renders  it  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain what  is  repealed,  and  what  is  not.  Instances  might  be  cited, 
where  not  only  common  people,  but  judges  and  lawyers  have 
disagreed  in  their  opinion  upon  the  meaning  and  intent  of  such  a 
repealing  clause. 

Another  source  of  uncertainty  in  the  laws,  proceeds  from  the 
facility  and  precipitation  with  which  they  are  passed,  and,  in 
particular,  from  the  inconsiderate  manner  with  which  amend- 
ments are  made  to  bills  on  their  passage.  The  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  these  amendments  are  not  duly  examined — indeed  they 
are  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  some  other  provision  of 
the  same  bill,  and  often  render  it  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  the 
greatest  source  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  arises  from  the  haste 
and  carelessness  with  which  bills  are  drawn;  and  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  for  drawing  them  who  are  incompetent  to  the 
task.  There  ought  to  be  men  of  more  talent  and  better  informa- 
tion appointed  to  draw  bills ;  and  more  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  various  bearings  and  relations  to  existing  laws,  and  to  the 
effects  it  will  produce  upon  society.  Such  a  cautious  course  ot 
proceeding  would  render  our  laws  more  clear  and  explicit,  as 
well  as  more  useful  and  efficacious. 

The  uncertainty  of  law  is  proverbial :  it  is  not  so  with  treatises 
on  nature  ;  every  plant  is  described  with  such  certainty  that  those 
who  never  saw  them,  know  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  of  law-making,  that  can  necessarily  render 
laws  vague  and  uncertain.  They  must  therefore  proceed  from 
the  carelessness  and  gross  inattention,  or  from  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  of  legislators.  If  an  evil  occurs  in  society,  that  re- 
quires the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  remedy  it ;  if  the  evil  and 
its  remedy  are  known,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
bill  in  such  plain  and  definite  language,  that  every  man  who  has 
common  sense,  and  has  received  a  common  school  education, 
may  read  and  understand  it,  without  waiting  to  have  suits 
brought  and  determined  by  courts  of  law,  to  settle  the  import 
and  meaning  ot'  the  statute.  This  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  a 
source  of  wealth  to  lawyers,  but  it  deprives  many  people  of 
their  property,  and  involves  themin  quarrels  and  controversies, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  community. 

Laws  ought,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  government  and  the  security 
of  the  people  will  permit,  to  be  general,  and  not  particular  and  lo- 
cal. I  am  sensible  that  in  every  stage  of  society,  occasions  will  oc- 
cur, where  justice  and  sound  policy  require  what  are  termed  pri- 
vate or  local  acU  to  be  passed  for  the  relief  of  individuals  and  for 
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particular  sections  of  country  ;  but  on  this  subject  there  has 
been  too  much  of  legislation,  and  the  relief  which  some  of  those 
local  and  private  laws  contemplated,  might  have  been  more 
safely  and  promptly  obtained  by  a  general  law. 

The  great  number  of  laws  that  are  annually  made  in  this  coun- 
try, is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation 
that  makes  so  many  laws  in  a  year  as  are  made  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain,  one  of  their  well  informed  statesmen 
recently  observed,  that  the  number  of  public  acts  made  in  that 
kingdom  for  the  last  twenty  years,  averaged  one  hundred  and 
forty  a  year;  which  he  considered  as  a  public  grievance,  that 
required  redress.  But  great  as  that  number  is,  and  though  the 
population,  wealth  and  business  of  that  nation  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  United  States,the  number  of  laws  we  annually  make,  far  exceeds 
that  number.  1  have  not  sufficient  information  to  state  the  pre- 
cise number  of  laws,  public  and  private,  that  are  annually  passed 
by  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures,  but  I  am  cenain 
more  laws  are  enacted  than  are  either  useful  or  necessary. 

I  have  a  copy  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  from  them 
it  appears  they  have  passed  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty 
seven  laws,  which  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  each 
Congress,  and  for  the  last  thirty  four  years  averages  more  than 
seventy  five  a  year.  An  inspection  of  these  laws  will  shew  their 
number  has  rapidly  increased  ;  for  the  last  Congress  enacted  fifty 
four  laws  more  than  both  of  the  two  first  Congresses.  If  they 
increase  at  that  rate  for  seventeen  Congresses  more,  they  will  be 
so  numerous  and  voluminous,  as  to  be  read  only  by  a  few  states- 
a  men,  judges  and  lawyers. 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  States  annually  pass  a  great 
number  of  laws.  Though  in  New  Hampshire  they  make  fewer 
than  in  several  «of  the  other  States,  yet  in  the  last  nine  years, 
they  passed  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  laws,  averaging  more  than 
seventy  a  year.  In  ten  of  the  States,  from  information  I  have  re- 
ceived and  which  I  believe  is  accurate,  it  appears  that  the  leg- 
islatures of  those  States  in  one  year,  passed  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  five  laws,  besides  resolves — there  is  therefore 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  number  of  State  laws  annually  made 
exceeds  two  thousand,  which  is  more  than  eighty  to  each  State. 
If  there  be  an  error  in  this  estimate,  it  is  that  of  be'ing  too  low  ; 
for  in  one  year  three  States  passed  seven  hundred  sixty  one  laws. 

Within  a  few  years  the  laws  passed  by  the  State  legislatures, 
,as  well  as  those  by  Congress,  have  greatly  increased.  This  ex- 
cessive passion  for  multiplying  laws  is  a  serious  evil — indeed,  ot 
all  the  excesses  which  a  free  government  can  commit,  that  of 
an  excess  of  legislation  is  the  most  mischievous.  "  It  too  often 
happens,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  that  there  is  so  much  law  that 
there  is  no  room  for  justice,  and  the  claimant  expires  of 
wrong,  in  the  midst  of  right,  as  mariners  die  of  thirst  in  the 
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didst  of  water."  A  well  informed  gentleman  of  this  State,  in 
a  letter  I  recently  received  from  him  upon  this  subject,  ob- 
serves, "  The  more  I  read  upon  political  economy,  and  the  more 
I  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  man,  the  stronger  is  my  conviction 
that  legislators  have  done  too  much,  instead  of  multiplying 
regulations,  it  would  be  better  to  repeal,  and  continue  to  repeal, 
until  nothing  remained  but  a  few  provisions  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  and  some  general  laws  regulating  property  and  se- 
curing it  to  the  owner." 

It  should  be  an  object  with  legislators,  to  make  their  laws  as 
permanent  and  as  unchangeable,  as  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
state  of  affairs  will  permit.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
our  laws ;  and  we  should  find  it  belter  to  submit  to  considerable 
inconveniences,  than  to  the  greater  evils  which  necessarily  re- 
sult from  frequently,  and  continually  changing  the  old  and  enact- 
ing new  laws.  Almost  every  old  law  that  is  altered,  and  new  one 
that  is  made,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  mass  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  which  previously  existed  :  for  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  import  and  meaning  of  a  statute  cannot  be 
considered  as  fixed  and  certain  but  by  the  adjudications  and  de- 
cisions of  the  judges,  whose  views  and  opinions  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  who  made  the  laws,  and  who  often  adopt  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  construction  different  from  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  where  new  laws  are  fre- 
quently made,  and  old  ones  often  changed  or  abrogated,  the 
people  lose  their  respect  and  confidence  for  them,  and  insensi- 
bly form  habits  of  neglect  and  disobedience  to  the  laws.  When 
•we  consider  how  much  government  is  indebted  to  public  opinion 
for  its  support,  legislators  ought  studiously  to  avoid,  as  far  as  the 
public  interest  will  permit,  every  measure  which  tends  to  divert  * 
the  attention  or  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
the  laws. 

But  a  change  of  circumstances  may,  and  in  fact  sometimes 
does,  require  a  change  in  our  laws  ;  and  the  system  may  require 
the  introduction  of  milder  and  more  rational  principles  ;  but 
these  improvements  should  be  made  gradually  and  with  great 
caution.  No  reformation  of- great  importance,  in  manners,  prin- 
ciples, or  laws,  that  is  suddenly  made,  can  be  lasting — to  be  per- 
manent, it  must  be  effected  gradually.  If  no  bill  was  to  be  passed 
until  the  occasion,  or  interest  of  the  people  required  it,  and  not 
then  without  a  thorough  investigation,  our  laws  would  be  neither 
so  numerous  or  uncertain  as  they  now  are.  ^ 

As  the  design  and  object  of  the  laws  are  to  form  a  rule  of 
action  to  regulate  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  people,  they 
ought  to  be  so  few  in  number,  and  their  meaning  so  clear,  that 
every  man  who  is  disposed,  might  have  opportunity  and  time  to 
read  and  understand  them ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  number  of  volumes  which  contain  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  those  of  p  State,  are  so  many,  and  the  price  so  great. 
49 
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that  most  people  are  deterred  from  attempting-  to  procure  and 
read  them.  To  many  people  the  expense  is  too  great — a  set  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  ;  and  the, fact  is,  very  few  men  in  any  one  State  own 
them.  1  hazard  but  little  in  saying,  that  of  the  judges  and  law- 
yers in  New-Hampshire  there  is  not  one  in  twenty  who  have  all 
those  laws,  though  it  is  their  duty  to  read  and  understand  them. 
In  a  free  republican  government,  there  is  a  greater  necessity  and 
more  utility,  in  having  the  laws  more  generally  known  and  un- 
derstood, than  in  that  of  any  other  government.  This  single  con- 
sideration ought  to  induce  our  legislators  to  render  their  number 
less,  and  their  meaning  clearer. 

In  the  course  of  these  essays,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  our  laws  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  legislation.  1  therefore  omit  further  observa- 
tions at  this  time. 

But  there  is  an  inquiry  respecting  legislators  which  ought  to 
be  made  ;  and  that  is,  what  security  have  the  people  against 
their  misconduct  ?  "  Lawst"  says  Taylor,  "  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  nations  against  governments,  are  as  necessary  as  laws  to 
protect  the  property  of  one  man  against  another."  It  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  controverted,  that  instances  have  occurred  where  legis- 
lators have  not  only  passed  unjust  laws,  but  have  become  oppres- 
sors— imposed  unnecessary  and  grievous  burthens  upon  the 
people — and  sacrificed  the  public  interest  to.  promote  their  own, 
and  secure  office,  place,  and  emolument  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  friends.  The  history  of  the  world  affords  too  many 
instances  where  nations  have  not  only  been  oppressed,  but  ruined 
and  destroyed  by  the  vices  and  misconduct  of  their  legislators. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  free  nation  can  be  greatly 
injured,  if  its  legislators  are  faithful  and  perform  their  duty. 
They  not  only  hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation,  but  possess 
the  power  of  removing  the  highest  and  most  important  officers 
from  office,  whenever  they  are  convinced  they  are  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption, or  such  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors  as  render  them 
unfit  for  oflice.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  we  proposed,  may 
be  made  in  a  few  words.  The  greatest  security  against  the  mis- 
conduct of  legislators,  consists  in  the  people  having,  power  to 
elect  legislators  frequently  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  in 
having  them  divided  iuto  two  houses,  each  with  a  negative  upon 
the  other.  So  long  as  the  people  prudently  and  faithfully  exer- 
cise their  elective  franchise,  no  great  or  permanent  mischief  can 
be  done  by  bad  legislators  to  the  peopTe  :  for  if  the  people  do 
their  duty,  they  will  not  re-elect  such  men.  In  every  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  and  the  more  our  system  of  government  is  examin- 
ed, the  more  important  Avill  the  due  exercise  of  the  right  to 
elect  men  to  office  appear. 

CINCINNATUS; 

October  3,-1823. 
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The  Battle  of  Lexington, 

The  American  revolutionary  war  began  with  the  battle  at 
Lexington,  April  19,  1775.    The  evening  before,  at  11  o'- 
clock,800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the  (lower  of  the  roy- 
al army,  embarked  at  the  west  part  of  the  Common  in  Bos- 
ton ;  landed  at  Lechmere  Point,  and  marched  for  Concord, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Smith.    Intelligence  was 
sent  into  the  adjacent  towns,  that  the  British  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  upon  some  hostile  design.    The  militia  of  Lexing- 
ton were  assembled  by  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of 
130.    No  enemy,  appearing,  they  were  dismissed,  with  or- 
dersto  assemble  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.    Between  4  and  5 
they  assembled  again,  to  the  number  of  70  ;  and  the  British 
troops  soon  made  their  appearance.    Major  Pitcairn,  who 
led  the  advanced  guard,  rode  up  to  the  militia,  declared 
them  rebels,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse.    They  continued 
in  a  body,  on  which  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his 
troops  to  fire.  Four  of  the  militia  fell,  and  as  they  were  dis- 
persing, four  more  were  killed  and  several  wounded.*  The 
British  proceeded  to  Concord,  began  hostilities  also  in  that 
town,  and  destroyed  some  military  stores.    On  returning  to 
Lexington,  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Americans, 
who  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers.    At  Lexington,  the 
regulars  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  900  men,  under, 
Lord  Percy,  with  two  field  pieces,  who  checked  the  ardor  of 
the.  provincials,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army. 
A  little  after  sunset,  the  British  army  arrived  at  Charlestown, 
extremely  fatigued,  and  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  events 
of  the  day.    Tn  this,  battle,  the  British  had  65  killed,  174 
wounded,  and  4  made  prisoners.  Of  the  Americans,  51  were 
killed,  33  wounded,  and, 4  were  missing.! 

In  the  connection  of  causes,  this  event.,  occasioned  by 
British  insolence,  served  to  produce  the  Independence  of 

*The  killed  were  Ensign  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Rid- 
ley, Jonathan  Harrington,  jun.,  Isaac  Muzzey,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown, 
of  Lexington,  and  Asahel  Porter  of  Woburn.  To  the  memory  of  these  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  a  monument  is  erected  near  the  meeting-house  in  Lexington. 
The  wounded  were  Jedidiah  Monroe,  Thomas  Winship,  Nathaniel  Farmer/ 
John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierce,  Joseph  Comee,  Ebeme/.er  Monroe,  jun.  and  Prince, 
a  negro,  all  of  Lexington,  and  Jacob  Bacon  of  Woburn. 

*  Erroneously  inserted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  as  Nathaniel  Feamux — an  error 
derived  from  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Excursion  of  the  King's  Troop 

f  For  a  List  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  see  Coll.  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
vol.  viii.  2d  series,  p.  45. 
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America,  the  revolution  of  France,  and  to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  despotism  throughout  all  Europe. 

Extract  from  the  Records  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  Lib.  1,  Fol.  108T 
relating  to  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cobbet.  Mr.  Cobbet 
died  November  5,  1685. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen,  the  Gth  of  Nov.  1685, 
Agreed  with  respect  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gobbet's  funeral  ;  that 
Deac.  Goodhue  provide  one  barrel  of  wine,  and  half  a  hun- 
dred Aveight  of  sugar  ;  and  that  he  send  it  to  Mr.  Gobbet's 
house  next  second  day  of  the  week  in  the  morning,  for  which 
he  is  to  have  in  pay  (not  money)  four  shillings  by  the  gal- 
lon, and  6d.  a  pound  for  the  sugar- — that  Mr.  Rust  provide, 
if  he  can  against  the  funeral,  gloves  suitable  for  men  and 
women,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  pounds,  (not  money  pay) ; 
some  spice  and  ginger  for  the  cyder — that  a  man  be  sent 
to  Lyn,  to  acquaint  friends  with  the  solemn  providence 
here — that  some  be  taken  care  with,  that  the  corps  be  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  coffin  in  tar  with  canvas — that  some  >persons 
be  appointed  to  look  to  the  drawing  of  the  wine  and  heating 
of  the  cyder  against  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral  next 
Monday  at  one  o'clock,  and  such  as  will  be  careful. in  the 
distribution.  The  Selectmen  desire  ensign  Stacy  to  see 
there  be  effectual  care  taken  with  respect  to  the  above- 
named  occasions,  and  an  account  taken  of  the  charge  and 
cost  expended. 


£    s.  d. 

Imprimis.    To  Deac.  Goodhue  for  wine  32  gals,  at  4s.        •  6  08 

To  62  lbs.  of  sugar  of  said  Goodhue  at  Qd.        -        -  1  L  XX 

For  glov.es  of  said  Goodhue       ....  1  10 

To  Mrs.  Wairiwright  3  doz.  of  gloves       -  -  3  14 

To  Natli.  Rust  for  money  laid  out  at  funeral      -        -  2  4 

To  said  Rust  going  to  Salem  -  0  4 

To  Mrs.  Towzty  for  sugar   0  10 

To  John  Annable  for  wood  for  the  lire       ...  0  4 

To  Edward  Dorr  for  eyder   Oil 

To  Ensign  Simon  Stacy   0  2 

To  Nathaniel  Lord  for  making  the  coffin  -        -  O  S 

To  Mr.  Wilson  digging  the  grave      -       -       -        -  0       2  G 

To  John  Sparks  for  wheat  as  money        -  -  0      3  6 

To  Abraham  Perkins  going  to  Newbury  to  inform 

John  Cobbet  of  his  father's  death    -  0  3 

To  Bonus  Norton  going  to  Lyn  to  inform  friends  there  0  4 


Summa  Totalis,  £17     19  0 


Queen  Anne's  Warrant  relating  to  the  swearing  of  John  Went* 
worth,  Esq.  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Council. 
ANNE  R. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved — Wee  greete  you  well — Wee 
being  well  satisfied  of  the  loyaltie,  and  integrity  and  ability 
of  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  JohnWentworth,  Esq.  have 
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thought  fitt  hereby  to  signifie  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you 
that  you  forthwith  upon  receipt  hereof  you  swear  and*  ad  mitt 
him  the  said  John  Wentworth  to  be  one  of  our  council  of 
that  our  Province  of  New-Hampshire  in  the  room  and  place 
of  Winthropp  Hilton,  Esq.  deceased.  And  lor  soe  doing 
this  shall  be  your  warrant.  And  soe  we  bidd  you  farewell. 
Given  at  our  Court  at  Saint  James's  the  fourteenth  day  of 
February  1711-12,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  regne. 

ties 

By  her  Maj  Command, 

DARTMOUTH. 

To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved 
Joseph  Dudley,  Esq,  fyc. 

Don't  give  up  the  vesstL — In  May  1776,  Capt.  Mugford, 
commanding  the  continental  armed  sch.  Franklin,  captured 
a  British  ship  of  300  tons,  and  mounting  6  guns.  In  the 
then  state  of  the  country,  she  was  invaluable,  as  her  cargo 
was  entirely  made  up  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Captain 
Mugford,  after  seeing  his  prize  safe  into  Boston  harbor,  was 
going  out  again,  but  the  tide  making  against  him,  he  came 
to  an  anchor  off  Pudding-gut  Point ;  the  next  morning  by 
the  dawn  of  day,  the  sentry  saw  thirteen  boats  from  the 
British  men  of  war,  making  for  them ;  they  were  prepared 
to  receive  them  before  they  could  board  the  schooner.  She 
sunk  five  of  the  boats,  the  remainder  attempting  to  board, 
they  cut  off  the  hands  of  several  of  the  crews,  as  they  laid 
them  on  the  gun-wale.  The  brave  Capt.  Mugford,  making 
a  blow  at  the  people  in  the  boats  with  a  cutlass,  received  a 
wound  in  the  breast,  on  which  he  called  his  lieutenant,  and 
said,  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  dorCt  give  up  the  vessel,  you  will  be 
able  to  beat  them  , off,  if  not,  cut  the  cable  and  run  her  on 
shore  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The  lieutenant  then 
ran  her  on  shore,  and  the  boats  made  off.  Those  who  were 
taken  up  from  the  boats  which  were  sunk,  say  they  lost  sev- 
enty men  ;  the  Franklin  had  but  one  man  killed  besides  the 
captain. 

Brilliant  exploit  during  the  Revolutionary  War. — It  was 
in  the  evening  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  a  num- 
ber of  whigs  had  assembled  as  usual,  to  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  in  the  Crawford  and  Donaldson's  insurance 
office,  in  Market-street,  Philadelphia,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  General  Monk  being  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  capturing 
or  overwhelming  the  coasters,  came  under  consideration. 
Tt  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain 
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money  and  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the,  express  purpose  of  :  cap- 
turing the  General  Monk. 

The  money  was  obtained  from  the  bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  in  subscriptions  from  the  houses  of  Coneyngharn  | 
and  Nesbitt,  Willing  and  Morris,  Mead  and  Fitzsimmons, , 
Thomas  Leiper  and  John  Wilcox.    John  Wilcox,  one  of 
the  committee,  purchased  the   Hyder   Ally,  from  John 
Wright  Stanley  ;  the  command  of  her  was  given  to  Capt. 
Barney,  and  a  crew  of  volunteers,  chiefly  from  the  regular 
service,were  engaged  ;  secresy  was  fortunately  preserved  as 
to  her  destination  ;  a  commission  as  a  letter  of  marque  was 
duly  issued.    In  a  week  Barney  was  ready  with  his  young 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  late  Col.  Patton,  Postmaster 
of  that  city,  for  the  expedition.    The  H.  A.  sailed.  Bar- 
ney gave  orders,  "when  1  command  you  to  board,  fire 
coolly  and  deliberately,  and  with  effect,  and  when  I  order 
you  to  fire,  do  you  board.    She  went  down .  the  bay  in 
gallant  style,  disguised  as  a  merchantman  under  a  heavy 
press  of- sail,  with  two  pilots  on  board,  one  on  deck,  and  the 
other  below  in  case  of  accident.    Barney  saw  the[.Ceneral 
Monk,  and   pretended  a  desire  to  escape.    The  General 
Monk  immedrately  pursued.    Barney  saw  he  could  outsail ' 
the  General  Monk,  and  ordered  the  drag  anchor  overboard  ; 
the  consequence  was  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Gen.  Monk. 
Barney  in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  boarding.  The  commander  of  the  Gen.  Monk,  deceived, 
directed  his  men  to  line  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  repel  the 
assailants.  The  moment  they  were  at  their  posts, Barney  cri- 
ed fire.  The  shock  was  sudden  and  severe.  The  commander 
of  the  Gen.  Monk  ancl  several  other  officers  instantly  fell. 
The  Gen.  Monk  returned  the  fire  ;  but-  it  was  now  too  late 
to  retrieve.    When  Barney  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  they 
boarded  without  resistance  ;  a  horrid  sight  met  their  view  ; 
nearly  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded  lay  upon  the  deck, 
the  blood  ran  in  streams.    The  Gen.  Monk  was  armed  with 
eight  nine  pounders,  and  a  full  and  well  disciplined  force  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

The  Hyder  Ally  was  armed  with  four  nine  pounders  and 
twelve  six  pounders  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  lands- 
men. The  Gen.  Monk  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  one 
hundred.  The  Hyder  Ally  lost  four  or  five  killed  and  one 
or  two  wounded.  The  victory  was  obtained  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  atchievments  during 
the  war..  The  Gen.  Monk  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  government,  and  the  Hyder  Ally  was  returned  uninjur- 
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ed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the  outfit 
was  repaid  by  government. 

Smoking  at  Harvard  College. — It  seems  that  the  practice  of 
•smoking  among  the  students  at  Harvard  College  prevailed  as 
early  as  1696.  Josiah  Cotton,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  his  own 
times,"  says,  referring  to  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  col- 
lege, "  this  year,  [1696]  1  learned  among  other  acts,  to  smoke 
it,  but  might  have  improved  my  time  much  better,  for  so  much 
time  is  consumed  in  playing  and  eating,  and  other  necessary 
diversions  of  life,  that  we  no  need  to  continue  those  that  are 
altogether  needless.  This  is  a  practice  I  should  not  have 
run  so  readily  into  at  home,  for  my  father  and  mother  never 
inclined  to  it,  but  example  abroad  brought  me  into  it."  In 
another  part  of  his  memoirs,  he  says,  u  1  have  also  reduced 
smoking  to  some  rules  ;  for  above  20  years,  I  have  hardly 
smoked  it  before  noon,  or  before  dinner.  1  never  smoke  rid- 
ing, or  a  bed  ;  the  slavery  of  many  a  one  to  a  pipe,  &c.  is 
shameful." 


From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  jirst  settlers  of  New- 
England  to  1680,  the  solemization  of  marriages  was  perform- 
ed by  a  magistrate,or  by  persons  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  who  were  confined  to  particular  towns  or  districts. 
Governor  Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  Massachusetts,  sa}rs, 
he  believes  "there  was  no  instance  of  marriage  by  a  clergy- 
man during  their  first  charter."  If  a  minister  happened  to 
be  present,  ho  was  desired  to  pray.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  reason  why  clergymen  were  excluded  from  performing 
this  ceremony.  In  new  plantations,  it  must  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  persons  not  the  most  proper  for  that  purpose, 
considering  of  what  importance  it  is  to  society,  that  a  sense 
of  this  ordinance,  in  some  degree  sacred,  should  be  main- 
tained and  preserved. 


July  18,  1776.  The  Militia  of  New  Hampshire  was  divided 
into  two  Brigades,  of  which  William  Whipple  was  appointed 
Brig;nlicr-General  of  ihe  1st,  and  John  Stark  Brigadier  General 
of  the  2d.  The  1st,  Brigade  contained  the  regiments  command- 
ed by  Messrs.  Whipple,  Evans,  Moulton,  Gilm;m,  Bartlett.  Thorn- 
ton, Webster,  Badger  and  McClary.  The  2d  contained  those 
commanded  by  Messrs.  Nichols,  ^shloy,  Moore  Stickney,  Hale, 
Lleilu^.  Uahnst  iml  Chase. 
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It  is  announced  in  a  Paris  paper,  that  a  Polish  nobleman 
has  brought  to.  Warsaw  a  small  folio  volume  of  30  or  40 
pages,  entirely  written  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
contains  some  curious  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  the  plan  of  the  first  campaign  in  Spain,  dictat- 
ed by  him  to  the  Duke  d'Abrantes. 

Caleb  Gushing,  Esq.  of  Newburyport,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Hon.  Judge  Lowell,  with 
notices  of  other  patriots  who  were  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing our  Revolution. 

The  National  Gazette  states,  that  William  Rawle  is  en- 
gaged in  a  Law  Work,  to  be  entitled,  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  intended  to  comprise  a  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  number  of  the  Rhode-Island  Baptist,  a  monthly 
publication,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Brown,  has  just, 
issued  from  the  press  in  Providence,  it  is  said  to  contain 
an  eloquent  Eulogy  on  the  late  Senator  Bum  11. 

Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  intends  to  publish,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  a  work  entitled,  "  Sketches  of  a  His- 
tory of  Religious  Persecution,"  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

A.  Phelps,  of  Greenfield,  has  issued  proposals  for  publish- 
ing a  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  the  country  bordering 
on  Connecticut  river,  by  E.  Hoyt,  Esq.  The  work  begins 
with  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  New-England,  and  comes 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1 7G0. 

The  "  Death-Bed  Confessions  of  the  Countess  of  Guern- 
sey which  excited  so  much  attention  in  England,  and  have 
been  very  extensively  circulated  in  this  country,  prove  to  be 
the  most  downright  forgery.  The  work  was  got  up  as  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  for  publishing  by  subscription,  "  Blackstone's 
quotations,  comprising  all  the  Latin  and  French  words  and 
passages  contained  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with 
English  translations." 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1822. 

Amonj;  the  festivals  of  the  people  those  benefits  he  would  carry  into 
of  New-England,  none  have  been  oblivion.    The  Romans  celebrated 
longer  held  s.iced  than  Thanksgiving  the  be  ginning  of  the  year,  which 
and  JV*tio-Fert/,j  days.    On  these  oc-  they  called  (he  Kalends,  and  on  this 
•asions,  it  has  been  usual  to  witness  day  their  magistrates  were  sworn  in- 
unostentatious  manifestations  of  joy  to  office.    It  was  also  customary  to 
and  gratitude,  and  the  indulgence  of  reciprocate  good  wishes,  and  inter- 
all  the  happy  feelings  which  adorn  change  presents  with  their  friends. — 
our  nature,  and  spread  aVroad  their  Other  nations  have  observed  various  r 
kindly  influence  in  society.     How  rites  and  ceremonies  on  the  corn- 
many  happy  faces  have  those  ftisti-  mencement  of  each  year;  and  the  . 
vals  smile  J  upon,  and  how  long  will  list  of  fasts  and  festivals  has  become 
they  be  remembered  in  thankfulness  !  so  lengthy  that  few  can  number  and 
So  nearly  allied    are  they   to  the  remember  them, 
habits  and  affections  ol  New-Eng- .    Our  present  design  is  to  take  a 
landmen,  that  the  custom  will  exist  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  most  im- 
among  them,  wherever  they  travel,  portant  topics  which  have  engaged 
and  will  descend  forever  to    their  public  attention  during  the  past  year ' 
posterity.      When   the    harvest    is  and  note  some  of  the  more  promi- 
gsthered,  and  the    husbandman  is  nehtevents  that  have  occurred. — 
surrounded  by   the  fruits  of  his  la-  We  aim  at  no  minuteness,  and  shall 
bors  and.  the  imiles  of  providence,  perhaps  pass  over  numerous  circum- 
the  indulgence  of  these  feelings  of  stances  which  we  have  not  time  to 
gratitude  and  joy,  is  calculated  to  investigate,  and  which  do  not  occur 
heal  the  animosities  which  arise  a-  to  our  memories.    We  do  this,  as 
mong    men  — to  allay   the    ill-will  preparatory  to  a  regular  history  of 
and  sofien  the  pride  of  the  rich  and  the  limes,  which  it  is  our  intention 
arrogant— to   revive    kindliness   of  to  append  to  each  successive  num- 
feeling,  and  those  warm  and  gener-  ber. 

ous  charities  which  redeem  ds  from      With  the  condition,  of  olher  na- 
the  grossnei3  of  our  nature.    The  tions,  though  in  no  manner  allied,  it 
commencement   of   a    new    year,  is  nevertheless  our  interest  to  be- 
frorn  the  gaiely  of  childhood  to  the  come  acquainted.    We  can  only  re- 
quivering  responses  of  old  age,  is  an  alize  the  worth  «f  our  free  institu- 
interesting  era.    Time  seems  to  have  tionp  by  comparing  them  With  the 
marked  a  period  in  the  calendar;  tottering  fabrics  of  other  countries; 
and  thousands  resolve  with  the  new-  and  our  national  pride  and  virtue 
born  year,  to  adopt  a  new  course  in  can  find  no  stronger  stimulants  to  ex- 
life — to  ?eek  virtue,  if  they  have  ertion,  than  in  the  gloomy  picture 
lost  her  guidance — to  return  to  the  presented  among  the  kingdoms  of 
paths  of  joy  and  goodness,  if  they  Europe.    The  best  hopes  of  man, 
have  eTer  been  estranged. Would  that  and  the  brightest  of  his  powers  are 
none  of  these  resolutions  were  vain  1  there  placed  under  the  ban  of  l?$riu 
The  close  of  a  year  should  be  devot-  imacy,  bred  in  erimr  and  fed  by  ig- 
ed  to  reflection  upon  what  has  pass-  norance — M  holy  craft"  and  vb?rlute 
«d  ;  the  incidents  of  our  life  bhould  dominion  there  tetter  the  energies  of 
be  rev i*wtd,  that  if  possible  instruc-  the    people.*  or   give  them  direc- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  them,  and  lion  o»1y  to  war  agonist  tbtutkeWea. 
time  be  not  suffered  to  pan  by  uf,  Alter   the    meat   formidable  army 
without  our  plucking  from  his  hand  which  ever  existed  in  Europe,  bad 
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periihed  beneath  the    rigors  of  a  an  t»  of  a  nation  which  we  reverenee 

Russian  winter,  the  trembling  sove-  as  the  parent  of  freedom,  are  now 
reigns  began  t*  talk  of  patri<iti3tn,of  in  fitters,  struggling  for  liberty  a* 
the  rights  and  liberties  and  indepen-  gainst  the  followers  of  Mahomet  — 
dence  of  theifi  people,,  which  could  I  he  Greeks  can  never  foiget  the 
only  be  secured  by  the  overthrow  of  splendor  of  their  ancestors.  When 
the  colossal  power  of  Frailce.  They  ( lie  days  of  the  Low  Empire  sue* 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  people,  ceeded  the  heroic  limes  of  MiltiadrSj. 
and  by  an  united  effort,  humbled  the  Themistoch  s,  Leonidas,  &r.  virtues 
mightiest  chi«  ftain  who  had  ever  yet  worthy  of  those  h>  roes  were  still 
arisen,  and  removed  those  dangers  found,  and  they  yet  flourish  in  lustre 
which  had  threatened  their  own  de-  among  that  oppressed  people.— 
struclion.  Bonaparte  and  France  They  are  still  brave  and  desperate  ; 
fell — legitimacy  was  restored. —  and  the  victories  of  their  turbaned 
Those  stupendous  monumeuts  of  his  enemies — leagued  against  virtue  and 
glory,  with  which  Napoleon  had  a-  religion,  and  pursuing  with  slaughter 
domed  his  capital  — thn«e  spoils  the  followers  of  the  Cross — will,  if 
which  in  his  mad  career  he  had'sirip-  purchased  at  all, be  purchased,  dear- 
ped  from  conquered  kingdoms — and  ly.  Even  the  Grecian  females  have 
those  heroes,,  with  whom  he  had  bled  in  the  armies  of  their  country, 
hitherto  successfully  met  ail  oppos-  in  defence  ef  their  homes  and  uf  their 
ing  armres— were  now  swept  off  in  children— they  have  courageously 
the  whirlwind,  his  "restless  ambition  met  the  stroke  of  the  scimetar,  pre- 
bad  created.  The  danger  |  past,  the  ferring  death  to  the  tender  mercies 
Allied  Sovereigns  forgot  their  prom-  of  (he  Turks.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
ises  to  their  people.  Those  wounds  too,  sworn  to  defend  the  followers 
which  had  been  received  in  their  de-  of  Jesus  Christ, have  beheld  the  mas- 
fence,  Were  left  unstaunched  ;  and  sacre  of  thousands — and  are  still 
to  complain  was  made  treason.  The  suffering  carnage  and  destruction  to 
liberty  of  the  press  wai  no  longer  lay  waste  the  classic  land,  and  de- 
allowed — and  independence  of  opin-  molish  the  temples  dedieated  to  Me- 
lon could  no  longer  be  tolerated. —  Most  High  !  The  nations  of  Europe 
Absolute  despotism  is  the  aim  of  the  were  formerly  animated  by  achival- 
sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  and  the  con-  rous  spirit  of  chnstiauity.  About 
gress  now  assembled  at  Verona,  is  the  year  1096,  an  army  of  a  million 
but  to  rivet  the  chains  that  fetter  of  men  marched  into  Asia, on  a  cru- 
both  liberty  and  science  ip  that  por-  *ade  against  the  Saracem — to  res- 


Spain  has  indeed  escaped  from  the"  which  had  been  the  scene  of  our 
dungeons  of  'the  inquisition,  to  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  from' 
breathe,  for  awhile,  the  sweet  air  of  the  possession  ol  infidels.  And  be--- 
liberty  ;  but  whether  she  will  long  fore  the  close  of  the  twelth  century, 
enjoy  her  triumph,  is  questionable,  two  other  crusades  were  undertaken, 
The  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  have  no  for  the  same  purpose.  Kings,  prin- 
doubt  hurried  the  Allied  Powers  in-  ces,  and  bishops  embarking  in  the 
to 'deliberations.  Naples  has  vainly  undertaking — millions  of  men  and 
struggled  for  independence  ;  and  a-  millions  of  money  were  lavished  in 
mong  several  other  states  a  disposi-  what  was  esteemed  this  christian  en- 
tion  for  freedom  has  been  manifest-  tei prize..  JVbtfl,  while  the  Greeks,  a 
ed. ;  The  states  of  South  America  christian  people,  among  whom  Paul 
have  succeeded  in  their  long  and  and  the  Apostles  preached  the  relig- 
bloody  contest  for  liberty  ;  and  the  ion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  engaged  in  a 
prayers  of  the  whole  continent  are  righteous  war,  for  the  preservation  of 
for  their  safe  enjoyment  of  its  bless-  their  property,  their  homes,  their  liv- 
ings, erties,  and  their  lives  ;  and  to  protect 
But  to  Greece  all  eyes  have  been  themselves,  their  wives  and  children 
anxiously  directed.    The  descend-  from  bting  subjected  to  a  brutal 
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slavery  under  the  Turks,  the  de-,  The  firBt  session  of  the  seventeenth 
scendants  of  the  same  Saracens  be-  Congress  opened  under  favorable 
fore  mentioned  ;  and  have  aroused  auspices.  The  affairs  of  the  nation 
all  their  energies  to  break  the  yoke  were  generally  prosperous  ;  and 
of  their  Mahometan  tyrants, — the  there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
uHoly  Alliance,"  without  enncern  way  of  wise  and  prudent  measures, 
behold  an.i  suffer  the  barbarities  of  And  if  any  beneficial  measures  were 
the  Infidel.  Scio  once  contended  defeated — if  the  business  of  the  ses- 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  sion  was  unnecessarily  delayed,  and 
to  Homer,  and  was  considered  the  in  some  instance?  neglected; — it  was 
paradise  of  Greece.  Now  her  hon-  less  owing  to  the  ignorance  andinex- 
ors  are  ravished.her  temples  destroy-  perience  of  the  national  represent- 
ed, and  the  blood  of  her  women  and  lives,  than  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy,- 
children  is  poured  out  at  (heir  altars,  weak  hut  mischievous,  which  has 
Christian  nations  cannot,  or  should  been  suffered  to  obtrude  itself  upon 
not,  behold  this  spectacle  with  indif-  their  deliberations.  Sectional  inter- 
ference— the  prayers  of  every  free-  ests  have  not  been  represented  as 
man  should  ascend  to  heaven  lor  they  should  be.  Instead  of  harmo- 
their  deliverance.  nizing  in  the  great  machine, unskilful 

Our  own  country  far  removed  from  or  mischievous  hands  have  put  the 
the  disorders  and  miseries  which  af-  different  parts  in  collision;  and  reat- 
fect  other  pirts  of  the   world,    is  less  spirits  there    may  yet  be,  who 
moving  onward  in  the  career  of  im-  would  delightoio  hear  the  jar  and 
provement  and  usefulness.  The  peo-  discord  thus  created.    But  it  is  the 
pie  heir e  are  the  fountain  of  power  duty  of  every  man   who   loves  his 
— they  make  and  unmake  their  ru-  country  steadily  to  discountenance 
lers  and  magistrates.    They  are  fa-  all  attempts  to  excite  or  perpetuate 
miliar  with  the  affairs  of  their  gov-  local  heart-burnings  and  jealousies, 
ernment—  no  secret  or  hidden  meas-  Among  the   most  important  acts  of 
ures  can   tscape  their  vigilance,  or  the  last  session,  we  may  notice,  those 
receive  their  connivance.    Our  af-  concerning  navigation  and  commerce 
fairs  with  other  nations  are  prosper-  — providing  for  carrying  into  effect 
ous.    The  stripes  and  stars  are  re-  the  Indian   treaties  ;  for  missions  to 
■pected  in  eveiy  sea,  and  afford  am-  Independent  nations  on  this  conti- 
ple   protection  to   our  commerce,  neut  ;  regulating  the  fees,  &c.  of  the 
The  late  convention  with  Fiance,  officers  of  the  customs,  and  eslab- 
and  the  opening  of  the  British  ports  lishing  a  general  system  ot  account- 
in  the  West-Indies,  have  been  favor-  ability  in  all  the  various  departments 
able  to  our  commerce.    The  new  — abolishing  the   trading  establish- 
territory  of  Florida  has  baen  placed  mt-nts  with  the  Indians,  and  regulat- 
under  the  control  of  a  government,  ing  the  intercourse  with  the  tribes 
in  accord  with  the  free  institutions  on  the  frontiers ;  extending  the  time 
of  the  country.    The  national  treas-  for  redemption  of  lands  sold  for  di-  > 
ury  is  sufficiently-  prosperous,  if  its  rect  taxes,  and  providing  for  sales, 
unexpected  revenue  be  the  result  of  &c.  of  the  public  lands  ;  for  ascer- 
commercial  speculations,  that  too  taining  titles  to  land  in  Florida,  and 
often  prove  ruinous  in  their  conse-  for  establishing  a  territorial  govern- 
quences. — Our  revenue   is   always  ment  there  ;  for  amending  the  acts 
fluctuating,  and  the  danger  is  that  regulating  the   departments  of  the 
when  the  public  coffers  are  full,  the  Treasury,  War  and  Navy.  Many 
government  may  be  betrayed  into  an  acts  of  mercy  or  courtesy  were  ex- 
unreflecting  liberality,  and  create  tended  to  worthy  applicants  ;  and 
wants  that  may  plunge  us  still  deep-  the  liberality  towards  the  veterans 
er  in  debt.    Recent  experience  has  of  the  revolution,   which  has  distin- 
taught  us  a  jad  but  instructive  les-  guished  the  present  administration, 
too. if  Rational  economy   our  gov-  seems  not  to  have  been  disregarded 
•  rnment  have  found  to  be  practica-  at  this  session.    No  nation,  peihaps, 
fel«,  and  the  people  loudly  demand,    bestowt  to  touch  in  pensions  at  this ; 
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it  we  take  into  the  account  the  pre- 
visions of  the  state  governments. 
The  objects,  however,  of  reward  are 
worthy — the  people  have  a  pride  at 
heart  which  exalts  their  feelings  with 
the  consciousness  of  deserving  those 
blessing's  our  revolutionary  heroes 
acquired,  and  which  we  receive  at 
their  hands.  History  will  cherish 
this  distinguishing-  mark  of  a  nation's 
gratitude.  The  ancient  chieftains 
squandered  largesses  upon  a  sturdy 
and  corrupted  populace  ;  modem 
princes  pension  their  favorites  and 
courtiers.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a 
government,  essentially  popular,  and 
representative,  to  relieve,  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  those  citizens,  who,  after 
fighting  the  battles  of  their  country, 
are  become  too  feeblf  and  wretched 
to  requite  the  donors  with  further 
service,  and  cau  scarcely  sustain  the 
infirmities  which  increasing  years 
throw  upon .  therm  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  duties 
which  came  before  congress  at  this 
session,  was  the  *  apportionment  of 
the  representatives  according  to  the 
census  of  1820.  The  constitution 
has  not  limited  the  number,  leaving 
with  Congress  a  discretionary  power 
providing1  only  that  no  more  than 
one  shall  be  sent  for  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Public  opinion  sterns  general- 
ly to  have  decided  tdat  a  numerous 
representation  is  an  evil,  by  which 
not  only  the  business  of  the  nation 
is  neglected  in  the  conflict  of  indi- 
vidual opinions,  but  the  people  are 
saddled  with  unnecessary  expense. 
The  imall  states  may  view  with 
'jealosy  attempts  to  reduce  thiir 
proportionate  number  ;  but  they  are 
amply  compensated  by  the  immense 
power  they  have  in  the  Senate  be- 
yond their  population.  The  Con- 
gress that  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  consisted  of  but  56 
members  ;  and  no  deliberative  as- 
sembly ever  excelled  them  in  indus- 
try and  public  virtue.  Their 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  rno- 
mentous  concerns  of  the  nation — no 
individual,  local  ar  sectional  jealous, 
ies  were  suffered  to  obtrude  their  un- 
hallowed murmurings  upou  their 
councils.  They  lived  for  their  couu- 
i  fry— they  served  her  faithfully  and 


constantly. — The     'Congress  that 

formed  the  confederation  consisted 
of  43:  all  the  states  being  placed 
on  an  exact  equality,  each  sent  from 
2  to  7,  at  their  option.  The  Con- 
gress which  formed  the  Constitution 
consisted  of  39 :  and  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  was 
composed  of  65  members.  After  the 
first  census,  the  apportionment  be- 
ing one  for  33,000  inhabitants,  the 
House  consisted  of  105.  The  sama 
apportionment  being  continued  un- 
der the  second  census,  there  were 
141  representatives.  The  apportion- 
ment under  the  third  eensus,al[owed 
one  for  35,000  ;  and  the  Hoase  num- 
bered 187  members.  The  ratio 
fixed  upon  by  the  present  Congress, 
ii  40,000  ;  and  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives 212.  The  following  ta- 
ble'will  exhibit  the  relative  situation 
of  the  states  under  the  different  ap-» 
portionments  j  as  well  as  the  in-, 
crease  of  representatives  since  the 
Congress  of  1776. 
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The  second  session  ol  the  17th 
Congress  commenced  at  Washington 
on  the  2d  December.  The  first  week 
was  as  usual  occupied  principally  in 
organizing  the  different  branches, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  legislative 
campaign.  We  shall  hereafter  sum- 
marily notire  their  proceedings.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  at  the  outset 
a  spirit  of  activity  and  attention 


jippendix.  ,  * 


-which  will  we  hope  be  continued 
through  the  session,  and  wipe  off 
the  stains  of  tardiness  and  delay 
which  have  characterized  some  for- 
mer sessions.  Let  no  personal,  sec- 
tional or  other  bad  feelings  be 
brought  into  the  halls  of  Congress — 
let  no  strife  be  created  between 
members  from  the  North  and  South 
— no  collisions  got  up  between  the 
friends  of  different  candidates  for  the 
presidency — and  the  business  for 
which  the  people  have  sent  their 
representatives  to  Congress  will  be 
promptly  and  properly  attended  to, 
and  the  nation  will  go  on  increasing 
in  power  and  prosperity. 

The  state  legislatures  have  gener- 
ally given  a  just  attention  to  the 
interests  of  their  different  govern- 
ments. Agriculture  and  the  domes- 
tic acts  have  received  new  encour- 
agements, and  their  improvements 
are  such  as  will  be  lastingly  benefi- 
cial. Some  of  the  states  have  made 
improvements  in  their  laws;  and 
others  have  turned  their  attention 
to  defects  in  their  constitutions.  The 
permanent  welfare  of  the  country  is 
interested  in  all  these  proceedings. 
It  is  in  time  of  peace,  that  we  are  to 
give  to  our  governments  that  solidity 
of  strength  and  texture  which  polit- 
ical convulsions  cannot  shake  or 
rend.  War  admits  of  no  delay;  and 
to  effect  what  shall  ensure  public 
safety  in  an  hour  of  danger,  requires 
the  sober  deliberations  of  a  period 
of  repose. 

Our  own  legislature  has  been 
profitably  employed  iA  the  revision 
and  adoption  of  such  laws  as  the 
welfare  of  the  people  seemed  to  re- 
quire. A  new  .system  of  probate 
laws,  clear  and  comprehensive  in  its 
details,  has  been  adopted;  several 
manufacturing  companies  have  been 
created  ;  the  interests  of  the.  militia 
have  received  proper  attention  ; 
the  law  of  the  road  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  is  now  in  force  ;  the  new 
town  of  Hooksett  has  been  created; 
•alutary  provisions  respecting  the 
conveyance  of  real  estate  have  been 
enacted ;  two  new  banks  created, 
one  at  Amherst  and  the  other  at 
Claremont ;  and  several  other  cor- 
porations established,  beside  the  nu- 


merous private  acts,  which  occupy 
more  or  less  the  attention  of  every 
session.  One  thousand  dollars  has- 
been  appropriated  during  the  past 
year  lor  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  child* 
ren  of  this  slate  ;  and  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has 
also  been  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  progress  of  improvement 
throughout  the  country  has  been- 
very  great.  Distance  seems  as  if 
annihilated  ;  and  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  vast  continent  are  connected 
by  new  ties  and  bound  together  by 
new  interests.  Canals  are  yearly 
opening  to  extensive  .  countries  a 
valuable  Intercourse  ;,and  every  fa- 
cility is  given  to  the  enterprizeof 
the  inhabitants.  The  great  New- 
York  canal  is  now  opened — the  last 
stone  being  placed  by  Gov.  Clinton 
on  the  28th  of  November.  This  in- 
comparable work  connects  the  wa- 
ters of  Champlain  with  the  river 
Hudson.  On  the  rout  are  46  miles 
of  artificial,  and  15  1-2  of  improved 
natural  navigation.  There  are  21 
locks.  The  work  was  commenced 
on  the  10lh  of  June,  1818;  and 
probably  no  canal  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude was  ever  completed  in  so 
short  a  time. 

The  state  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  year  has  been  flourishing 
beyond  former  example.    The  agri- 
cultural  products  have  been  of  su- 
perior quality  and  more  abundant 
than  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
The  Cattle  Shows  and  Exhibitions  of 
of  Domestic  Manufactures  have  ex- 
cited greater  interest  and  have  been 
more  generally  attended  than  on  any 
former  occasion.     The  first  Cattle 
Show  for  the  past  season  was  for  the. 
county   of  Hillsborough,   and  was 
holden  at  Amherst  on  the  24th  and 
25th  days   of  September.    An  inge- 
nious and  suitable  address  was  de- 
livered by  JVloses  Eastman^  E*q.  of 
Salisbury.    The  amount  of  premi- 
ums awarded  and  paid  out  was  $177 
on  Slock;    $117  50   on  Domestic 
Manufactures  ;  and  $129  on  Agricul- 
tural Products  for  1821  and  1822.— 
Total  amount  of  Premiums,  $423. 
The  Cheshire  Cattle  Show  was  at 
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Acworth,  Oct.  2.  The  annual  ad-  for  some  time  Attorny  General  of  the 
<dress  was  delivered  by  the  Hon,  U.S.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
Salma  Hale.  ,  The  premiums  «n  quent,  eminent  and  ihdelaligable 
Stock  amounted  to  $59  ;  on  Domes-  Counsellors  and  extraordinary  men 
tic  Manufactures,  $12  ;  total,  $101.  of  the  age.  In  announcing  this  mel- 
The  Grafton  Cattle  Show  was  at  ancholy  event  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Bath  on  the  same  day  with  that  at  resentatives,  Mr.  Randolph  remar- 
Acworth.  A  discourse  was  delivered  ked,  that  his  "  was  the  death  of  a 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas:  Whipple,  jun.  man  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
The  premiums  were,  on  stock, '$1 62  ;  his  profession  in  this  country,  who 
on  Domestic  Manufactures  $84;  was  the  boast  of  Maryland,  and  the 
total,  $  246.  pride  of  all.     A  Homer  a  jYewtony 

The  Coos  Cattle  Show  was  atten-  a  Shaksptare  and  a  Milton   had  ex- 
<ied  on  the  9th  at  Lancaster.    There  iaied.  There  might  be  another  Pink- 
were  paid  out  as  premiums  on  Slock,  ney,  but  there  was  not  now." 
P.  66  :  on  Domestic  Manufactures,      In  Massachusetts,  have  died  the 
D.34  ;  total.  D.  100.  year  past,  the  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  of 

Tiki  Rockingham  annual  Fairand  Reading,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
Cattle  Show  was  at  Exeter.    It  oc-  College  in  1761.    He  was  85  years 
cupied  two  days,  the  16th  and  17th  ofageandbad  been  61  years  in  the 
Oct.    The  address,  which  was  to  ministry;  Rev.   Daniel  Collins,  of 
have  been  delivered  by    the  Rev.  Lanesborough,  aged  84,  who  gradu- 
Jacob    Abbot,   of   Hampton-Falls,  ated  at  Yale  College  in  1760;  Iter, 
was   postponed  on  account  of  the  David  Osgood,  D.  D.  of  Med  ford, 
indisposition  of  that  gentleman. —  aged  75,  who  graduated  at  Harvard 
The  premiums  on  Stock  were  D152:  College  in  1771  ;  Levi  Frisbe,  A.  M„ 
on  Domest.  Manufactures,  D  69  :  on  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 
Ag.Products,  D.54  ;  total  D.275.        Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  at  Har- 
The  Strafford  Cattle  Show  was  on  vard  College  ;  the  Hon.  l«aac  Rand, 
the  same  days  with  thatof  Rocking-  M.  D.  of  Boston,  aged  80  a  member 
ham,  and  was  holden  at  Rochester,  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  and 
A  discourse  was  given  by  Dr.  Jabez  for  several   years   its   President,  a 
Dow,  of  Dover.    The  premiums  on  member  of  American  Academy  and 
Stock  were    D  175 ;   on  Domestic' of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
Manufactures,  D.50;  on  Agrlcultu-  ciety,  and  of  various  charitable  and 
ral  products,  D  58  ;  total  D. 283.        literary  institutions  in    the  city  of 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  total  Boston, 
amount  of  premiums,  in  the  six  In  our  own  state,  several  eminent 
counties,  on  Stock,  was  D.793  ;  on  and  worthy  men,  during  the  year  we 
Domestic  .  Manufactures,  D.396  ;  are  reviewing,  have  passed  that 
and  on  Agricultural  Products,  D.241;  4bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.* 
total,  D.  1430  50.  j  Several  conn-  Of  the  three  learned  professions, each 
ties  did  not  award  premiums  on  ag-  has  lost  useful  and  valuable  nun.  In 
ricultural  products.  the  practice  of  law,  may  he  mention- 

During  Die  period  under  consider-  ed.   Hon.  Silas  Bktton.  of  Salem  ; 
ation,  our  country  has  lost  by  d<-ath  Hon.  James  Parker,  of  Bedford  j 
a  ;  number  of  distinguished  citizens  Hon.  Charles  Woodman,  of  Do- 
whose  names  will  descend  with  hon-  ver  ;  and  Bailey  Denison,  Esqr.  of 
our  and  gratitude  to  posterity.    The  Northumberland.    Mr.  Betton  was 
death  ol  no  individual,  perhaps,  in-  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  legis. 
spired  8uch  universal  regret  as  that  lator,  and  early  received  from  the 
ol  the  Hon*  William  Pinkney,  people  several  very  important  offices, 
who  died  at  Washington  on  the  26th  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
of  February..  At  the  ttm?  of  his  death  house  of  representative!' prior  to  1800. 
he  was  a  Senator  of  the  United  Stales  In  that,  and  the  two  succeeding  years 
for  the  state  of  Maryland.    He  had  lie  was  elected  a  Senator  from  dis« 
formerly  been  minuter  of  the  U.  S.  trict  No.  3.  In  1802»  he  was  elected 
to  the  Courts  ofCngland  and  Russia;  a  member  of  Congress,  m  which  sta- 
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lion  he  remainad  four  years.  Mr.  graduate  of  that  institution.  la 
Betton  received  a  classical  educa-  1776,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
tion,  and  was  graduated  at  Dart-  mittee  of  safety  for  this  state.  He 
month  College  in  1787.  Mr.  Parker  commanded  a  regiment  of  minute 
of  Bedford,  was  th  cted  to  the  c^fficu  men,  and  was  afterwards  Paymaster 
of ^  Senator  in. 1819.  Mr.  Woodman,  of  the  N.  H.  forces,  and  serrtd  a 
who  died  the  31st  of  October,  was  a  campain  at  Winter  Hill  under  Cen. 
native  of  Sauhornton,  a  son  of  the  Sullivan.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wroodman,  minister  of  Convention  which  formed  our con- 
that  place.  He  graduated  at  Dart-  stitution  ;  was  afterwards  frequently 
mouth  in  1813;  finished  his  course  of  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
studies  some  time  alter,  was  admit-  He  was,  for  several  years,  chief  jus- 
ted to  practice,  and  established  him-  tice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
self  at  Dover,  wh«  re  he  secured  a  and  was  one  or  two  years  a  candi- 
large  number  of  friends.  For  three  date  for  the  office  of chief  magistrate; 
years  he  was  annually;  elected  a  Benjamin  Kidder,  F§qr.  of  Notting- 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  was,  ham-west,  88  ;  John  Curriei,  Esqr. of 
at  the  time  of  his  death, .  Speaker  of  Wendal :  John  M.  Tillotson,  Esqr* 
the  House  of  Representatives,  hav-  of  Northumberland  \  and  Samuel  P. 
ing  been  chosen  to  that  office  the  Kidder,  Esqr.  of  Manchester,  53. 
last  session.  At  the  Congressional  Of  the  actors  in  the  great  strug- 
■election  in  September' last,  he  was  gle  for  libejty  and  independence,, 
put  in  nomination  for  member  of  the  past  year  has  swept  from  the 
Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  two*  stage, the  only  surviving  general  offi- 
highest  ofthe  unelect«-d.  candidates.  cer*of  the  Arneiican  revolulion.  The 
He  possessed  a  warm  «nd  obliging  brave  Joiin  Sta'i  k  clo>ed  his  earthly 
disposition,  a  strong  attachment  to  career  at  Manchester,  on  the  8(h  of 
his  friends,  and  a  persevering  in-  May,  at  the  great  age  of  93  years,  8 
dustty  in  all  his  concerns.  moaths  and  24  days.    It  is  unneces- 

In  the  professions  of  divinity  and  saiy  to  repeat  the  great  events  of 
medicine  have  died  Rev.  Josepoi  his  life,  for  these  we  have  given  in 
Walton,  aged  80,  pastor  of- the  In-  the  first  series  of  this  work.  His  re- 
dependent  church  in  Portsmouth,  of  mains  lie  interred  on  the  banks  ofthe 
which  he  became  a  ruling  elder  in  Merrimack,in  a  cemetery  situated  on 
1777,  and  inve  sted  with  the  pastoral  a  mound,  w  hich  may  be  seen  by  the 
charge,  Sept.  22,  1789  ;  and  Dr.  traveller  6everal  miles  up  and  down 
IxAAc  Wali-aie,  of  JyOudoiuJeny,  a  I  he  river.  A  monument  has  been 
fellow  of  the  N.  Hampshire  Medical  prepared  to  place  over  his  remains 
Society,  a  physician  of  much  prom-  which  will  more  appropriately  desig- 
ise  and  an  amiable  man.  He  died  na  te  the  spot  whei  e  this  hero  of  the 
March  5,  at  Hav  anna,  in  the  island  revolution  reposes, 
of  Cuba,  whither  he  had  repaired  Others,  who  have  been  esteemed 
to  settle  the  estate  of  a  deceased  as  revolutionary  patriots,  are  entitled 
brother.  to  respectful    notice.    Col.  Elisha 

Of  those  who  were,  or  had  been  Ticknor,  of  Lebanon,  aged  86;  Lierft. 
civil  magistrates,  it  may  be  proper  Temple  Kendall,  of  Dunstable,  91  ; 
to  mention  Hon.  .Aaron  Wingate,  Samuel  Curtis,  Esqr.  of  Amherst,  75 
78,  of  Farmington,  who  was  in  the  — Dr.  Curtis  was  son  of  Rev.  Philip 
legislature  of  this  state  several  years  Curtis  of  Sharon,  Mass.  graduated 
a  m-.mber  of  the  Council  from  1797  at  Haivard  College,  1766  ;•  studied 
to  1803,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  physic  and  surgery;  was  a  surgeon 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  in  the  revolution;  settled  at  Am- 
pleas  for  the  county  of  Strafford;  herst  in  1789,  where  he  was  !»oon  af- 
Hon.  Timothy  Walker,  85,  of  ter  appointed  a  civil  magistrate  a»d 
Concord.    He  was  born  in  this  town   

in  1737  '.  Was  graduated  at  Harvard  *  The  Marquis  jf>«  1,.  Fayette,  who  engaged  in 
College  iQ  1756,  and  at  the  time  of  ^  American  «mce,  aaj  Le  conudered  an  ex- 
k:.  .         iL     «r»u    '      •  •       ceplio*  to  tbu  remark,  u  he  u  atill  lmng  m 

DM  death,  was  th«  fifth  furviTing-  Fraace.  i         •  ■ 
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continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  During  the  past  year,  there  haT«  «c 
duty  till  his  death,  April  1.  Capi.  James  curred  a  number  of  instances  oflongevi- 
Gray,  of  Epsom,  70—  He  was  an  officer  ty,  which  it  may  he  proper  in  notice, 
of  the  revolution,  and  brother-in-law  to  At  South  Hampton,  Mr.  Daniel  Jonen. 
the  late  chief  justice,  Parsons.  Colonel  92;  at  Nortl  wood,  Mr.  John  Durgin,96; 
Asahel  Hunt  pi  Charlestown,  70,  an  offi-  at  Phtsfield,  Mr.  John  Brown,  90;  at 
cer  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  revo-  Plainow,  Mjf. David  Flandets,  64;  at  Dun- 
lutinnary  army;  Gideon  George  of 'stable,  Lieut.  Temple  Kendall,  91,  the 
Hawke.  85,  and  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Mason,  oldest  man  in  that  town  ;  at  Londonder- 
both  so'diers  of  the  revolutionary  army,    ry,  Mr.  Johri  Boyes,  97  ;  at  Hamnstead, 

The  lecent  death  of  I.ieut.  W.  H.  Ai,-  Capi.  William  Marshall,  aged  96  years, 
LEN.  of  the  navy,  by  the  hands  of  the  6  months  13  days  ;  at  Manchester,  the 
pirates,  has  excited  a  deep  sensation  v>  uei able  John  Stark.  93  years  S  months, 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  killed  and  24  days;  at  Concord,  Mr.  Reuben 
on  the  9ihof  Nov  in  a  contest  with  apt-  Abbot,  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age-— he 
rat  ion  I  schooner,  which  had  been  preying  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.  April  15th 
upon  defenceless  American  merchant-  1723;  at  Plainfieid,  Lieut.  Joseph  Kim- 
men,  in  the  bays  adjoining  the  island  of  ball.  91  ;  at  Lee,  IM is.  Susanna  Thomp- 
Cuba.  He  was  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  son,  91  years,  6  months;  at  ChosteifieM, 
York,  and  was  onboard  the  bug  Aigus,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bayley.lO'J  j ea rs  3  mouths, 
when  that  vessel  fought  the  Pelican  with  widow  of  .Mr.  Josiah  Bay'ey  of  Lunen- 
such  desperate  hraveiy  in  the  British  burg,  Mass.  She  left  4  sons,  1  daughter 
channel;  and  took  the  command  of  her  and  133  grand  and  eteat  grand  children; 
when  the  first  officer  was Jtilled.  Tlie  at  Loudon,  Mrs.  Martha  Bachclderin 
fate  of  Allen  should  arouse  the  Ameri-  her  99tli  year;  at  Dublin,  Mr.  Daniel 
can  people  to  active  exertions.  Let  it  Albert,  96  ;  at  Amherst,  Mr.  Benjamin 
not  be  said  that  we  could  suecesslully  Davi>,  98,  tiie  oldest  man  in  town  ;  at 
cope  with  the  greatest  naval  power  of  the  Sutton,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  103.  He 
earth;  and  ntflfer  this  nest  of  despeia  was  a  native  of  Wales,  was  asoltlierof 
does  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  The  the  revolution,  and  took  a  pan  in  several 
government  of  Cuba  ought  not  to  see  important  battles,  such  as  at  Saiatoga, 
with  indifference  the  commerce  with  that  White  Plains,  Brandy  wine,  &c  ;  at  Al- 
island  thus  cut  up  ;  but  it  is  notorious,  stead,  Mis.  Abtigail  Watts,  relict  of  Dr. 
that  their  merchants  encourage  these  Nathaniel  Watts.  91;  al  Richmond, 
outlaws,  and  purchase  of  ihenuhe  fruits  Mrs.  Expetience  Barms,  92  ;  at  Keene, 
of  their  nefarious  enterprize  !  The  spir-  Mrs.  Dorcas  C'laik,  95;  at  Rochester, 
it  of  Justice  cannot  always  sleep  — in  this  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ham,  97. 
case  vengeance  is  just,  and  should  be  ex-  In  closing  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
ecuted.        !  review,  wo  should  seem  to  be  insensible 

The  casualties  which  hr.ve  attended  to  the  worth  of  our  civil  and  religious 
the  naval  service  for  the  past  year,  it  is  blessings,  did  we  not  again  allude  to 
believed  have  been  unprecedented  in  our  them.  It  is  unnecessary,  pethaps  to  re- 
history.    Since  the  commencement  of  capitulate. 

the  year,  one  captain,  one  master  com-      Range  the  wide  world,  a  happier  clime 
maudant,  14  lieutenants,  4  surgeons,  7  No  eye  has  seen.    E'en  Father  Time, 
surgeon's  mates,  2  pursers,  30  midship-  Grown  weary  of  his  old  abode, 
men,  4  sailing  masters,  1  boatswain,  1  Bids  ruin  other  lands  corrode 
gunner,  1  carpenter,  and  3  lieutenants  And  pauses  in  his  wild  career, 
of  jnarines,  have  died;  and  1  surgeon's  To  view  the  spring  of  glory  here, 
mate  and  14  midshipmen  have  resigned  :      In  eastern  Clime,  forever  fam'd— 
making  a  total  deceased  and  resigned  of  Where  Israel's  guidant  pillar  flnm'd, 
84  \  Many  of  these  have  sacrificed  their  Where  priests  and  prophets  of  ihe  Lord 
Jives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  In  rapture  spoke  his  holy  word — 
different  stations,  exposed  to  unhealthy  And  where  Emmanuel's  glorious  birth 
climates,  while  protecting  our  commerce  Gave  promise  to  the  troubled  earth— 
against  piracy  and  outrage.  He  sees  the  gloomy  crescent  lower, 

In  the  military  establishments  of  the  And  the  wild  infidel  in  power, 
eountry,  no  great  changes  have  been      Europe— her  energies  at  rest- 
wrought.  Experience  is  teaching  the  na-  Still  heaves  an  anxious  troubled  breast  \ 
tion  their  utility,  and  how  far  they  should  And  man  in  every  clime  hut  ours, 
extend,  and  the  best  method  of  control.  In  misery  and  madness  cowers. 
The  states  are  individually  giving  an  in-  Here  Liberty,  as  Dian  chaste, 
creased  attention  to  their  means  of  de-  Cheers  in  the  city  and  the  waste  ; 
fence,  in  providing  for  the  better  organi-  Leaves  th'  unfettered  soul  to  rise, 
ration  of  the  militia.  From  earth  to  goodness  in  the  tkite. 
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Era-vie  and  Spain.— From  the  of  the  contest— it -would  not  Indeed 
tenor  of  rrcent  advices  from  Europe,  be  surprising  if  It  should  shake  the 
it  may  be  reasonably-  expected  lliat  foundation  of  legitimacy  to  the  cen- 
war  Will  soon  take  place  between  tre. 

these  two  countries.    The  Congtess      The  Spanish  clergy,  whose  influ- 
at  Verona  was  dissolved  about  the  ence  over  tne  common  people  is  con- 
first  of  December,ahd  the  great  pow-  siderable,  have  been  the  cau»e  of  the  * 
ers  hare  left  France  at  liberty  to  war  insurrectionary   movements  which 
upon  Spain  for   the   restoration  of  have  recently  excited  the  attention 
Ferdinand,  with  the  understanding,  of  the  Cortes,    Many  of  the  monks 
perhaps,  that  she  will  be  supported  and  priests  have  joined  the  royal 
by  the  confederated  monarchs.  The  cause.    The  prelates  thus  circum- 
Congress  of  Verona  assembled  un-  stanced  have  been  formally  banish- 
der   no  favorable  auspices.    Differ-  ed  by  the  Cortes,  and  their  places 
ent  views    actuated  the  sovereigns,  ordered  to  be  filled.   The  "armies  of 
Alexander  was  irritated  at  the  result  the  Faith"  are  still  kept  up,  with  the 
of  his  dcsighs  on  Turkey— France  aid  of  France^  in  Navarre  add  Cat- 
was  turbulent  in  her  claims  for- the  alonia.  .,.  . 
chastisement  of  the  Spanish  rebels—      Disgraceful  Bigotry  of  the  Bour- 
Austria  was  determined  if  possible  bons. — A  grand  religous  ceremony 
to  maintain  her  power  in  Italy  ;  and  (says  a  French  Gazette)was  perfor- 
England,  tired  of  fighting  for  others,  med  at  the  royal  monastery  of  the 
was  determined  to   remain  neutral,  Temple, of  which  her  royal  High- 
and  make  the  most  of  the  contro-  ness  the  Princess  Louisa  Adelaide  de 
versy.    The  issue    of  the   war  be-  Bourbon  Coude  is  the  Prioress.  The 
twecn  France  and  Spain,  should  it  object  of  the  ceremony  was  the  bap- 
take  place,  may  be  foreseen.  France  tism  of  four  great  bells,  which  are  to 
enters  Spain;  if  a  reverse  should  be  be  placed  in  the  belfry  of  the  mo- 
met  by  her  armies, it  will  be  a  signal  nastery.    They  were  blessed  in  the 
of  revolt  to  the  French  .people— the  choir  of  the  convent  by  the  Arch- 
Bourbons  will  lose  the  throne,  and  bi-hop  of  Paris.    The  godfather  and 
young  Napoleon, backed  by  Austria,  godmother,  the  King  and  Madame, 
and  perhaps  Russia,  will  ascend  the  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,were  rep- 
throne  of  France.    If  she  succeed  resented  by  the  Duke  of  Duras.First 
in  coercing  Spain,  the  moinent  her  Gentleman  to  his  Majesty,  and  the 
troops  withdraw,  the  Spaniards  will  Duchess  ofDamas,  Lady  of  Honor 
revive  their  constitution — acknowl-  to  Madam.  The  first  bell  was  called 
edge  the  independence  of  South-A-  Louise  Marie  Benoit — the  second, 
naerica,  and  form  an  alliance  offen-  Stanislas  Therese— the  third,  Xavier 
sive  and  defensive   with   the  new  Antoinette — and  the  fourth,  Charles 
governments — call  out  the  national  Elizabeth. — This  fudge  is, what  the 
militia — and  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ultras  of  France  will  no  doubt,  call 
whole  people.    They  will  thus  pre-  uthe  revival  of  religion.*'    Men  of 
sent  a   most  formidable  barrier  a->  common  sense  can  regard  it  only  as 
gainst  the  power  of  France,  weak-  an  insult  to  the  age,  aud  a  gross  of- 
ened  as  it  is  by  discord  and  division,  fence  to  the  Deity.    The  legitimate 
The  whole  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  Louis  the  10th  "the  father  of  his 
plan  which  the  sovereigns  of  Eu-  people,"  and  (he  godfather  to  0  ton 
rope  would  unwisely  adopt  for  the  of  bell-metal .' 
suppression  of  liberal  principles;       England.— A    London  paper 
bat  we  have  little  fears  of  the  issue  stales, that  more  than  a  million  buih- 
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els  of  hum  a  a  and  inhuman  bones, 
were  Imported  during  the  last  year 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  into 
the  port  of  Hull.  The  fields  efLeip- 
sic,  Austcrlitz,  and  Waterloo,  have 
been  swept  of  the  bones  of  the  war- 
rior and  of  the  horse  which  he  rode. 
And  for  what  ?  It  is  ascertained  that 
bonts  make  an  excellent  manure  ; 
and  that  a  dead  soldier  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  Great-Britain  "should  have 
sent  out  soldiers  to  water  with  their 
blood  the  fields  of  Europe,  and  after- 
wards imported  their  bones  to  fertil- 
ize her  own  soil  ! 

There  are  in  England  100  males 
and  191  females  above  the  age  of 
100  years.  Population  about  four- 
teen millions. 
It  was  lately  voted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,on  motion  of  the  Lord  of 
•the  Exchequer,  •  'That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
to  represent  to  his  Majesty  that  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  our  ancient 
Historians  are  incorrect  and  defec- 
tive ;  that  ma«y  of  their  writings 
still  remain  in  manuscript,  and  in 
some  cases  in  a  single  copy  only  ; 
and  that  a  uniform  and  convenient 
edition  of  the  whole,  published  un- 
der his  Majesty's  Royal  sanction, 
would  be  an  undertaking  honorable 
to  his  Majesty's  rugn,  and  condu- 
cive to  the  advancement  of  histori- 
cal and  constitutional  knowledge  : 
that  this  House,  therefore,  humbly 
beseeches  his1  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
such  directions  as  hi3  Majesty  in  his 
wisdom  may  think  fit,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  complete  Edition  of  the 
Ancient  Histories  of  this  realm  : 
and  that  this  House  begs  leave  to 
assure  bis  Majesty,  that  whatever 
expense  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose  will  be  made  good  by  this 
House." 

Ireland. — If  we  are  to  believe 
English  papers  outrages  of  an  atro- 
cious nature  still  continue  in  various 
parts  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
gentry  have  called  on  government 
for  assistance,  and  the  people  we 
suppose  will  be  dragooned  into  obe- 
dience. The  county  ofTipperary 
had  been  placed  under  the  insurrec- 
tion act. 


Scotland. — The  Caledonian  ca- 
nal, which  opens  a  communication 
from  sea  to  sea  ihrough  Scotland  af- 
ter twenty  years  labor,  has  just  been 
completed,  at  the  cost  of  about 
$4,000,000. 

Germany. —  A  German  female 
lately  took  a  somewhat  novel  meth- 
od  to  get  to  heaven.  She  killed  her 
three  children,  hoping  thereby  to 
provoke  her  husband  to  kill  her,and 
thus  bring  him  to  the  gallows,in  or- 
der that  they  might  all  meet  togeth- 
er in  heaven  ! 

Mexico. — The  establishment  of 
the  arbitrary  government  of  Mexico 
was  effected  through  the  iustrumtn- 
tallty  of  the  clergy,  a  powerful  body 
of  men,  who  stipulated  with  the 
reigning  chief  for  the  preservation  of 
church  power  and  influence.  They 
evinced  great  pelicy  in  their  adher- 
ence to  this  creature  of  their  own 
creation,  being  well  aware  that 
should  the  contemplated  change 
produce  a  just  manifestation  of  the 
wishes  of  thepeople,  the  re-action  ' 
would  have  wrung  from  their  pos- 
session the  immense  treasures  which 
their  unprincipled  avarice  had  ac- 
cumulated. With  the    aid  and 

countenance  of  the  priesthood  the 
revojution  was  effectual,  and,  the 
throne  of  Iturbide  was  triumphantly 
erected  upon  the  ruin  of  public  and 
private  right,  and  the  scaffolding  se- 
cured by  the  horrid  machinery  of 
the  Inquisition..  The  deluded  and 
miserable  catholics  repose  unlimit- 
ed faith  in  the  spiritual  power  of 
their  priests,  and  while  they  crafti- 
ly keep  their  consciences  in  subjec- 
tion, the  Emperor  is  grinding  them 
with  every  temporal  engine  of  del- 
potism. 

Greece — By  the  decision  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  this  ill-fated 
country  is  to  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Turks,  with  whom 
they  are  to  treat  or  struggle  The 
spirit  of  liberty  still  animates  their 
chiefs,  and  we  are  not  without  the 
hope,  that  they  wilt  finally  be  suc- 
cessful. Corinth  surrendered  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  26th  Septemr-.  r  ;  and 
on  the  2d  October,  the  captots  re- 
established the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment at  that  place.  Canee,  capital 
of  the  island  of  Candia,  has  aha 
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surrendered  to  the  Greeks — which  been  very  quiet  ;  I  observed  on  Sue- 
event  will  favor  materially  their  op-  day  evening  that  a  good  deal  of  fir* 
erations  in  this  quarter.  was  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  cone 

Extract  of  a  letter  of  President  Ad-  and  that  a  small  stream  of  lava  had 
onw,  on  the  subject  of  Grecian  been  thrown  out;  oa  Monday  it 
emancipation.  "seemed  rather  quiet,  but  in  the  mid- 

"The  cause  of  liberty,  justice  and  die  of  the  night  the  people  in  the 
humanity  is  in  a  critical  and  danger-  neighborhood  were  awakened  by  a 
ous  situation  all  over  the  world. —  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  vol- 
The  great  powers  of  Europe  are  cano  presented  to  their  affrighted 
gradually  swallowing  up  all  the  small  eyes,  the  spectacle  of  an  immense 
ones;  and  the  solemn  league  and  body  of  firt,  rising  high  in  the  air, 
covenant  among  some  of  thorn,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
I  know  not  how  many,  threaten  civ-  and  a  broad  and  unusually  rapid 
il  wars  te  their  own  subjects,  and  stream  of  lava  rushing  down  the  hill, 
long  and  bloody  calamities  to  man-  towards  Portici  and  Resina.  The 
kind.  The  liberties  of  Holland,  scene  was  so  appalling  that  many 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  well  as  people  hurried  into  Naples,  and  or- 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  in  ders  were  given  to  remove  the  most 
a  situation  nearly  as  dangerous  as  valuable  objects  froan  the  Royal  Pal- 
those  of  the  Greeks. — I  think  that  aces  of  Portici  and  the  Favorita. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  ought  to  be  OnTuesday  morning  the  mountain 
supported  as  well  as  Greece.  Austria  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  inter- 
already  commands  Italy,  and  French  milting  volleys  were  discharged  from 
statesmen  avow,  that  in  case  of  a  the  cone  ;  it  was  about  two  o'clock 
war  with  Austria,  France  must  take  that  it  displayed  the  most  wonderful 
possession  of  Switzerland.  Now  I  picture  ;  I  happened  to  be  on  the  o- 
think  that  Switzerland,  Italy  a«nd  pen  terrace  of  Santa  Lucia  a  Mare 
Greece,  ought  tube  all  independent  about  that  time  ;  on  a  sudden  I 
nations,  and  in  alliance  with  each  heard  a  long  roar,  like  thunder,  and 
other  for  mutual  support.  saw  a  body  of  smoke,  of  immense 

"I  have  known  for  more  than  forty  volume  rise  from  the  crater;  present- 
years  past  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  ly  it  extended  itself  over  the  city, 
powers,  and  of  the  deep  politicians  and  presented  far  some  minute3  a 
of  Europe  have  been  turned  to  the  spectacle  of  unparalleled  grandeur— 
Peloponesus,  and  to  all  Greece,  and  a  spectacle  of  which  the  pen  can 
to  all  countries  between  them  and  give  no  idea,  and  which  the  boldest 
Iudia.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  pencil  could  scarcely  attempt  to  por- 
emperor  Napoleon's  expedition  to  tray.  All  the  mountain  was  veiled 
Egypt  was  this  spot.— Every  great  with  a  dark  grey  smoke,  and  the  at- 
powerin  Europe  longs  lo  have  it,but  mosphere  behind  it  was  almost  black 
none  is  willing  that  another  should  — but  this  body  of  smoke  was  of  a 
acquire  it.  The  subject,  1  own  is  too  silver  white,  and  took  the  most  beau- 
vast  for  my  capacity— My  feelings  tiful  forms.  When  it  rose  up  from 
would  soon  decide  ;  but  my  reason  the  cone,  it  had  very  much  the  fig- 
hesitates.''  ure  of  those  curious  pine  trees  with 
Naples— An  English  gentleman  long  stems,  the  branches  of  which 
resident  in  this  city°  gives  ihe  fol-  spring  out  from  the  summit  ;  as  it 
lowing  interesting  account  of  the  rolled  over  towards  Naples,  it  was, if 
late  °  .  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed,  like 
Terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  billows  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,di- 
This  eruption  took  place  in  Octo-  vested  of  their  fury  and  rapidity,  but 
ber,  and  is  the  most  extraordinary,  preserved  in  their  shapes.  This  ex- 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  1794,  traordinary  and  beautiful  spectacle 
which  has  occurred  within  the  mem-  lasted  for  several  minutes  ;  the  smoke 
oryofman.  then  spread  itself  in  the  atmosphere, 
Since  the  eruption  of  February  and  soon  veiled  from  my  view  all 
last,  the  mountain,  with  the  excep-  the  opposite  coast  and  mountains, 
tion  of  a  few  trifling  discharges,  has  About  four  o'clock  I  rode  some  way 
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along  the  Portici  road  to  observe  the  mosphere  ;  for  the  crescent  moon 
eruption;  but  the  smoke  prevented  and  the  stars  were  concealed  behiud 
my  distinguishing  any  thing.  I  the  dingy  vapors  the  volcano  had 
met  a  gr«at  number  of  gentlemen's  created.  On  my  road  to  Resina,  1 
carriages  coming  in,  for  at  the  begin*  saw  an  immense  number  of  poor  fam- 
ning  of  the  eruption  nearly  all  of  the  ilies  going  towards  Naples,  having 
Neapolitan  gentry  were  at  their  cas-  fled  from  their  houses  in  the  town  of 
ini  at  Portici,  Resina,  and  other  pla-  the  Tere  del  Greco,  the  village  of 
ces  round  the  mountain,  this  being  Bosco,  the  town  of  the  Torre  del 
the  season  of  their  villeggiatura.         Annunziato,  ect.    The  mass  of  these 

It  was  not  till  night  came  on,  that  unfortunate  people  were  on  foot, and 
I  felt  all  the  sublimity  and  terror  of  heavy  laden  ;  some,  as  the  richer,  or 
the  scene  ;  then  indeed,  the  eye  saw  the  old  and  sick,  had  got  calesi,  lit  — 
a  mountain  of  fire  under  a  heaven  of  tie  cars,  horses  and  asses  ;  some  of 
smoke.  The  discharge  from  the  era-  the  groups  were  deplorable,  and  con- 
ter  did  not  cease  for  a  moment,  and  sternation  was  imprinted  on  the  fa- 
five  broad  streams  of  lava  rolled  ces  of  all.  Here  and  there  along 
down  in  different  directions.  The  the  road,l  saw  troops  of  poor  wretch- 
electricity  communicated  by  the  vol-  es,  who  had  probably  no  place  to  go 
cano,  produced  at  every  instant, flash-  to  either  in  Naples  or  in  any  other 
es  of  brilliant  and  very  peculiar  light-  part  of  the  world,  crouching  round 
ning,  and  at  timet  the  electric  fluid  wood  fires.  When  1  reached  Portici, 
played  low  down  the  cone,  in  the  I  found  other  crowds,  wherever  they 
midst  of  the  volcanic  fire  and  smoke;  had  been  perm  i  ted  to  stop  ;  and  the 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  was  portico  of  a  church  near  the  royal 
heard  distinctly  in  Naples, and  many  palace  was  strewed  with  men,  wo- 
times  the  shock  produced  by  its  vio-  men  and  children  huddled  proinis- 
lent  throes  was  felt  all  over  the  city,  cuougly  together. 
The  open  parts  towards  the  tea  were  When  1  began  to  ascend  the  moun- 
crowded  to  excess,  the  theatres  were  tain  from  Resina,  the  noise  of  the 
all  deserted,  and  silent  awe  prevail-  eruption  was  like  the  roaring  of  the 
ed  except  tvheu  interrupted  by  the  tempestuous  sea  rushing  into  deep 
loud  prayers  and  cries  of  the  lower  rocky  eaves,  and  the  lapilli  or  cin- 
orders,  who  seemed  persuaded  that  ders  fell  around  me  like  a  shower  of 
the  hour  of  their  destruction  was  ap-  rain. I  could  not  see  the  courses  of  the 
proaching.  I  was  much  struck  with  lava,but  every  moment  a  broad  wall 
one  circumstance  ;  as  1  was  driving  of  fire  was  thrown  up  before  me, 
round  Santa  Lucia  about  9  o'clock, I  from  the  crater  with  such  violence, 
passed  a  numerous  procession  of  and  to  such  a  height,  that  it  seemed 
poor  people,  who  were  carrying  an  to  threaten,  distant  a3  I  wa9,  to  o- 
efligy  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  few  wax  verwhelm  me  in  its  fall.  As  I  got 
candles,  and  crying,  and  singing  higher  up,  the  noise  was  of  course 
their  prayers  with  deafening  loud-  greater,and  at  intervals,  tremendous 
ness.— Among  other  expressions  of  crashes  broke  the  monatony  of  the 
grief  and  fear,  I  heard  them  say  roar  ;  at  those  moments,  I  felt  the 
more  than  once,  'Ah,  this  is  because  mountain  tremble  beneath  me  ;  the 
our  King  has  left  us,  not  to  corse  lapUli  fell  thicker,  and  pattered  on 
back  any  more.'  my  hat  and  on  the  vines  like  a  hea- 

I  sat  out  about  ten  with  the  inten-  vy  fall  of  bail,  and  I  felt  the  heat 
tion  of  ascending  the  mountain  as  very  great.  After  a  fatiguing  climb, 
far  as  possible  ;  a  fine  dust  which  I  reached  one  of  the  most  considera- 
had  been  falling  the  greater  part  of  hie  streams  of  lava  ;  I  found  it  very 
the  day,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  broad  and  glowiDg,  but  much  slow- 
much  increased,  and  was  very  pain-  tr  in  its  course  than  it  had  been.  Here 
ful  to  the  eyes. — The  immense  quau-  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  burning 
tity  of  smoke  had  hid  the  streams  stream  to  which  1  was  close  ;  the 
of  lava,  and  nothing  was  visible  but  other  streams,  the  fire  from  the  cra- 
Ihe  burstiug  fire  of  the  crater,  whence  ter,  every  thing  was  hid  by  impene- 
broceeded  the  only  light  of  the  at-  trable  clouds  of  smoke  ;  and  the 
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noise,  and  the  trembling  of  the  moun-  West-Indian  seas.  The  subject  of 
tain  continued  a«  indicating  that  the  abolishing  imprisonment  for  de.bt ex- 
work  of  violence  had  not  ceased. —  cites  considerable  attention  in  Con- 
There  was  something;  of  mysterious  gress.  The  bill  making  a  partial  ap- 
awe  and  terror  in  standing  thus  near ~propriation  lor  the  current  expenses 
the  scene  of  action,  without  the pos-  ot  government  has  passed  both  houi- 
ibilily  of  seeing  its  effects.  eg.    An  amendment  is  proposed  to 

The  next  morning  the  mountain  the  constitution  ol  the  United  States, 
was  concealed  in  smoke,  and  the  the  object  ef  which  is  to  provide  that 
whole  atmosphere  darkened  ;  the  if  no  candidate  for  President  shall 
sun  scarcely  appeared  at  Naples  du-  receive  a  majority  oflhe  votes  of  the 
ring  the  whole  day.  I  -svent  down  electors  at  their  first  meeting,  they 
to  the  Torre  del  Greco,  which  town  nhall  assemble  a  second  time,  and  e- 
I  found  almost  entirely  deserted  by  lect  as  President  one  of  the  two  can- 
the  inhabitants,and  guarded  by  some  didates  who  received  the  highest 
Austrian  troops.  From  Torre  del  number  of  votes  at  the  first  election  ; 
Greco,  1  thought  of  going  on  to  Pom-  and,  if  there  shall  be  a  tie  at  the  se- 
peii  ;  one  of  the  moat  considerable  cond  meeting,  then  the  election  shall 
streams  of  lava  had  taken  that  di-  devolve  upon  the  house  of  represen- 
rection,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  talives,  as  at  present.  The  bill  to 
striking  to  wade  through  that  disin-  continue  the  present  mode  of  sup- 
terred  cily  duriDg  the  activity  of  its  plying  the  army  has  passed  both  hou- 
ancient  enemy  ;  but  on  going  about  ses.  The  organization  ofthe  mili- 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Torre  del  tia— the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
Greco,  I  found  the  roads  so  deeply  protection  of  manufactures,  &c.  are 
covered  with  fine  dust  or  sand  subjects  which  deserve  and  receive 
thrown  out  ofthe  volcano,  that  the  the  attention  of  Congress.  A  bill  for 
horses  dragged  the  carriage  with  organizing  the  naval  peace  establish- 
difficulty  ;  and  here  I  learned  that  a  ment,  is  before  the  House  of  Kep- 
little  farther  it  would  be  impossible  resentatives. 

to  pass,  the  sand  being  three  feet  Navy. — From  the  statement  of 
deep.  From  this  situation  I  saw  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recently 
mountain  throwing  up  immense  transmitted  to  Congress,  it  appears 
■tones  from  the  crater  to  an  extraor-  that,  including  the  ships  of  war  now 
dinary  height.  The  flight  of  the  dis-  building,the  naval  force  of  this  coun- 
mayed  people  was  almost  as  numer-  try  would  rate  as  follows: — 12  ships 

ous  as    on   the  preceding  night.  ot  74  guns  ;  9  of  44  ;  4  of  36  ;  1  of 

Towards  evening  the  mountain  was  30  ;  2  of 24  ;  4  of  18  ;  2  brigs  of  12 
more  tranquil,  nnd  the  smoke  con-  guns  ;  6  schooners  of  12.  In  the 
cealed  every  thing  during*  the  night,  whole,  40  vtsselr,  carrying  1674 
On  the  succeeding  morning  it  was  guns. 

discovered  that  a  large  piece  of  the  The  whole  number  of  passengers  ar- 
cone  had  fallen,  and  that  which  was  riving  from  foreign  ports  in  the  ports 
the  higher  is  now  the  lower.  of  the  TJ.  States,  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 

The  mountain  continued  to  trem-  tober,  1821,  to  the  30th  September, 
ble,  emiting  smoke  and  ashes, for  sev-  1822,  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of 
eral  days.  State  to  have  been  8482  ;  of  whom 

united  states,  5241  were  males,  and  1136  females- 

Congress. — Very  little  business  of  the  sex  of  the  remainder  not  being 
importance  has  as  yet  been  transact-  reported  to  the  department  of  ttate. 
ed  in  Congress,  with  the  exception  Of  these  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  enaction  of  a  law  making  fur-  were  of  course  citizens  of  the  United 
ther  and  more  effectual  provision  States  returning  from  visits  to  foreign 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  This  countries.  There  were  imported  into 
prompt  measure  of  defence  is  an  hon-  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1821, 
or  to  the  representatives  of  the  na-  twelve  million/our  hundred  and  Mo- 
tion ;  and  will  result,  we  trust,  in  the  enly  eight  thousand  cigars  ;  which 
breaking  up  of  those  hordes  of  pi-  at  2  cents  each,  cost  the  tiauVtttW^ 
rate,  who  hare  so  long  infested  the  660  dollars,  for  that  yaar.  It  is  proh- 
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able  that  a  much  larger  number  were 
consumed,  of  domestic  manufacture. 
This  is  literally  turning  gold  into 
smoke. 

Massachusetts. — The  legislature 
of  this  state  is  in  session — extending 
its  paternal  care  over  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth.  Gov. 
Brooks  who  has  for  several  years 
sustained  the  officeofchief  magistrate 
declines  a  re-election,  retiring  to  the 
shades  of  private  life  with  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  people.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  Massachusetts  slate  prison 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1822, 
were  $62,853  02— the  receipts  $54,- 
481  41  ;  leaving  a  balance  against 
the  commonwealth  of  $8,371  61 — to 
which  should  be  added  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison,  amounting 
to  $2,900  — making  total  expense 
$11,271  61. 

New-York.— On  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary His  Excellency  Joseph  C.  Yates, 
pis  Governor  and  the  Hon.  Erastus 
T^oot  as  Lieut. Governor,  were  sworn 
into  office  at  Albany.  In  his  message 
to  the  legislature,  Gov.  Yates  ex- 
presses an  opinion  that  solitary  con- 
finement is  the  best  system  for  a  state 
prison.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  legislature  for  abolishing  all 
official  honorary  titles,  audi  as  ''His 
Excellency"  "His  HonorV'&c  Gov. 
Yates  has  removed  with  his  family  to 
Albany.  The  new  Constitution  of 
that  state  has  gone  into  operation. 
The  geological  and  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  Erie  Canal  route  hasbeen 
prosecuted  by  P'of.  E  iton  as  far  as 
Rochester.  The  first  house  built  in 
this  town  was  in  18I2;  it  has  now 
an  active  population  of  3,000 — forty 
merchants  stores,  six  houses  for  pub- 
lic worship,  &c.  The  public  income 
of  this  state  for  the  past  year,  was 
nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  state, 
99  weekly  newspapers,  one  publish- 
ed thrice  a  week  and  9  daily  ones — 
in  all  1 10.  It  is  estimated  that  164- 
000  papers  are  circulated  weekly,  & 
eight  millions  and  a  half  a  year — in 
value  about  $270,000. 

Pennsylvania. — By  an  official  es- 
timate, it  is  calculated  that  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  slate  treasury  for  the 
present  year,  will  be  365,866  dollars 
and  the  probable  demands  on  it  for 


the  support  of  government  and  other 
ordinary  expenses  wijl  be  $225,000; 
in  addition  to  these  demands,  $80,800 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  for  the  state,  and  about 
308,5015  dollars  to  pay  to  turnpike  roads, 
to  the  Union  Canal,  the  state  penitenti. 
ariesat  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and 
for  purposes  of  education. — The  com- 
merce of  Philadelphia,  it  is  stated,  has 
been  on  a  gradual  increase  for  four  years. 
The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  is 
estimated  at  2000,  requiring  annually  a 
supply  of  nearly  three  million  pounds  of 
raw  cotton,  which  produces  2,500,000 
pounds  of  yarn  ;  this  was  wove  into, 
0,034,000  yards  of  cloth  of  the  average 
value  of  20  cents  the  yard,  and  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  1,996,000  dollars.  The 
value  is  supposed  to  he  distributed  as 
follows:  To  the  planters  $39 1,515 ;  to 
the-spinners  ,$448,428  ;  to  the  weaveis 
and  spoolers  $648,960;  to  the  master 
weavers,  or  the  interest  of  money-  dnd 
profits,  $49,920  ;  to  the  merchant,  for 
fljestuffs,  freight,  and  commissions, 
$349,102. 

Virginia.— Ripe  cherries  were  gath- 
ered near  Norfolk,  on  the  4ih  Dec.  last. 
It  appears  from  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  rector  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  that  all  the  buildings  except 
one  arc  completed;  that  they  cost  $226,- 
1(51  ;  and  that  the  remaining  huilding 
will  cost  $46,847.  These  immense  funds 
are  chicily  advanced  by  the  state.  The 
Virginia  fund  for  internal  improvement, 
am  units  to  $1,770,577— its  income  for 
tha  past  year  was  $90,141  ;  of  which 
$88,405  were  applied  to  the  objects  con- 
templated in  establishing  the  fund. 

Maryland.— The.  Senate  of  this 
state  have  recently  rejected  a  bill  fora- 
h. dishing  the  Test  Oath  in  that  state. 
This  is  now  the  only  state  in  the  Union 
where  thn  te3t  is  required  of  public  offi- 
cers; and  it  is  high  time  this  remnant  of 
superstition  should  he  abolished.  Pro- 
visions of  this  kind  make  hypocrites, not 
christians. 

Alabama.— It  i3  said  the  quantity  of 
cotton  raised  in  the  county  of  Madison 
alone, in  this  state,  was  in  1821,  upwards 
of  6,000,000  lbs. ;  amounting  at  the  then 
market  price,  to  $753,333.  Pop.  ot  this 
county  in  1821,  was  17,481  :  the  product 
was  therefore  nearly  $45  per  soul,  or 
on  a  fair  estimate  $100  for  each  lahoring 
hand.  The  same  rate  would  give  to  our 
union,  beyond  consumption,  a  product 
of  more  than  400  millions  of  dollars. 

Kentucky. — The  legislature  of  this 
state  has  ordered  $700,000  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's Baak  to  be  called  in  and 
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buna.  The  first  honfirt  wns  to  have  existed,  Is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
been  on  the  1st  ot  January,  most  wealthy   sections  of  the  country. 

South-Carolina.—  Tho  following  Its  lead  mines  are  capable  of  furnishing 
p  titiou  of  one  ot  the  Catawba  tribe  of  enough  of  that  article  to  supply  the 
Indians,  was  lately  presented  to  the  leg-  world.  A  cent  a  pound  additional  dutv 
islature  of  this  state.  "  upon  foreign  lead,  and  a  facility  in  ob- 

''•/y  the  Councils  of  Soulh  Carolina,  twining  leases  by   the  citizens  of  the 

I  am  one  of  the  linge*iing  embers  of  an  state,  would  make  the  product  of  the 
almost  extinguished  race— our  graves  mines  equal  to  li  e  consumption  of  the 
will  soon  be  our  habitations.  I  am  one  United  States,  which  now  requires  from 
of  the  icwsuiU  thai  still  remain  in  Jhe  $300,000  to  $500,000  annually  from 

fijld  when  lite  tempest  of  the  revolution  England  and    the    Mediteranean  a 

is  past.  1  fought  against  the  British  for  handsome  sum  to  save  to  Missouri, more 
your  sake— the  British  have  now  disap-  than  enough  to  meet  her  imports.  Nu- 
peared*,  and  you  ate  free  :  yet  from  me  merous  and  rich  beds  of  iron  ore  are 
the  British  took  nothing — nor  have  I  found  in  this  country  ;  but  are  not  yet 
gained  any  thing  by  their  defeat.  I  jiitr-  worked  for  want  of  capital.  A  large 
sue  the  deer  for  my  subsistence — the  amcunt  has  been  embaiked  in  the  fur 
deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  muat  starve,  trade,  which, it  is  computed,  will  employ 
God  ordained  me  lor  the  forest,  and  $1,000,100  per  annum.and  give  employ* 
my.  habitation  is  the  shade— but  the  ment  to  2000  men.  This  is  a  cash  trade 
strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  rny. feet  in  favor  of  the  country.  Missouri  is 
fail  in  the  rhase.  Tho  hand  which  very  favorably  situated  for  an  extended 
fought  for  your  liberty,  is  now  open  for  commerce.  Her  great  rivers,  with  their 
your  relief.  In  my  youth,  I  bled  iu  bat-  numerous  tributaries,  open  conveyances 
tie  that  you  might  be  independent — let  'hrough  the  continent.  She  trades  to 
not  my  heart,  in  my  old  age,  bleed  for  Santa  Fe,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
the  want  of  your  commiseration.  the  fallsofSt.  Anthony,  to  the  Northern 

(Signed)         PETER  HARRIS.      Lakes,  to  all  the  states  upon  the  Ohio, 
Missouri.— This  new  state,  about  and  south  to  all  the  countries  below, 
wh  eh  so  much  excitement  has  hitherto 
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At  Sea,  while  on  his  passage  from  Phil-  responsibility.    In  (he  House  cf  Representatives, 

itdelphia    to   Liverpool,    Nov.  27,    Hon.  asJ)  Senator,  as  Judge,  as  Lieutenant  Governor 

WILLIAM  LOWNDES,  LL.  D.  of  South  "i^tt  °f1Jhe  Senate, places  by  himsuc- 

,.        ,  , •    .       •  i     I  cesbiveJy  iiolden.hu  was  ever  regarded  With  affec 

Carolina,  for  many  years  a  distinguished  tion  and  respect,  and  bis  course  while  thus  eleva- 

member  of  Congress,   arm"    who,  a  short  ted,  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  beneficial 

time  before  he  sat  nut  on  his  voyage,  re-  to  the  eoaiinunily. 

signed  his  seat  in  Congress  on  account  ,      P,,Jil?.d-,e,I>,,,a»  °»  the  SO*  Decemler,  Mr. 

of  ill  health  He  was  the  second  Vice  J oJm  2l?r'Jh  S^rapher,  »•  "V  S9.d  year  of  hii 
or  ilineaiin.    tie  Was  tlie  second  Vtce  Mr.  M.  was  a  native  of. Perthshire  in  Scot- 

Fresident  of  the  American  Academy  ot  ]an,i,  but  being  ardently  attached  to  the  principles 

Language  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  wa?»at  of  liberty,  he  emigrated  aud  settled  in  this  coun- 

the  Inst  commencement  at  Columbia  Col-  try     ,80^   S"1C<-'  that  period,  his  lahois  in  the 

lege  in  New-York,  honored  with  the  de-  sc">'ces  of  geography    ami  Political  Economy 

°  c  y-i  .  .       r  t  nave  been  eminently  useful  to  his  adopted  coun- 

gree  of  Doctor  of  Laus.  (,v-  ■  1 

At  Canandaigua.N.  Y.  Dec.  31,  Hon.  "fnBedrord,  Hon.  John  Orr,  aged  75,  a  woithy 

Gideon  GRANGER.,  55     He  was  born  and  much  respected  officer  of  the  revolution.  lie 

at  Suffield,  Conn,  July  19,  17G7  ;  gradti-  "a.3  in  die  battle  of  Uennington,  under  General 

ated  at  Yale  College  in  1787,  and  in  (he  fh°.  .il^rt  If  Th™  *  W°UBf  ^  ft  'a 

r  ,,  ,  *  ,  g~\  ,  the  eaMy  part  ot  the  cneiccinenf.  The  ball  en- 
year  following,  was  admitted  a  Counsel-  tered  just  above  the  knee  joint,  and  lodged  in  the 
lor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  bone,  which  was  much  fractured,  and  large  pci- 
Stafe.  He  was  appointed  Post  Master  cei  wcre  afterwards  extracted.  In  consequence 
General  by  President  Jefferson  in  1801,  "f  (his  w.0,llj'1  *«*»«*  j«M fcecnme.itiflf, and  ha 
and  continued  in  that  office  thirteen  Zt^lS^^^tttiZ 
years,  been  more  esteemed,  or  can  he  nioie  deeply  U- 
At  New  Haven,  Conn.  Jan.  1 1,  Hon.  Jonathan  mentcd.  He  possessed  a  strong  discriminating 
Ingersoll,  76,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  relententive  memo- 
of  the  Senate  of  Connecticut.  He  graduated  at  rv,  which  eminently  h|ted  him  to  discharge  the 
Yale  College  in  1767.  The  last  thirty  years  of  duties  of  the  several  stations  which  he  filled.  For 
his  hie  were  employed  n  statious  of  dignity  and  many  yean,  he  represented  the  town  of  his  rest* 
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deuce  in  the  General  Court,  and  for  seven  yean 

in  »utcc*uou,  was  elected  a  Senator  from  the 
Seventh  .senatorial  district.  After  the  new  divis- 
ion of  the  iiate  into  districts  for  the  choice  of  Sen- 
ators, Uic.  29,  1803,  he  was  elected  Senator  for 
district  No  3-  the  two  succeeding  jears.  He 
was  afterwards  for  a  number  of  years  in  succes- 
sion a  candidate  for  Counsellor  of  the  county  of 
Hillsborough.  He  was  among  the  oldest  magis- 
trates in  the  county  and  hat!  been  in  commission, 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum  more 
than  twenty  years. 

In  Campton,  Jan.  4,  Col.  Samuel 
Holmes,  73. 

At  Amherst,  Jan.  25,  Hon.  Rohert 
Means,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
character  and  long  known  and  esteemed 
for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  depoitmert,  and  his  regular 
and  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  prolession.  At  an  early  period  of 
life  he  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  this 
country,  where,  by  his  industry  and  ap- 
plication to  business,  he  acquired  a  large 
properly.  He  was  repeatedly  honored 
with  several  important  offices,  which  he 
filled  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  In  the 
years  1783,  J784,  and  1789,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  reDresentative  from  Amherst  t<>  Uic 
General  Court.  In  1786,1789  and  1791, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Senators  from 
Hillsborough  county  ;  and  in  1786.  he 
filled  the  office  of  Counsellor  for  that 
county.  He  was  for  a  long  series  of 
years  the  county  Treasurer  of  Hillsbo- 
rough, and  retired  from  that  office  in 


1803.— -Co!.  Means  was  a  member  of 

several  charitable  institutions,  and. was 
often  called  to  preside'  over  them.  In 
181—,  he  was  chosen  the  President  of 
the  New-Hampshire  Bible  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  life  member. 

LONGEVITY.  In  Tyngsborrugh,  Ms.  Dec. 
Miss  Abigail  Had  lock,  104  years  8  months,  a  na- 
tive of  G  loucester,  Cape  Am,  mid  for  the  last 
60  years  of  her  life  a  domestic  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Judge  Tyng.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
church  88  years.  In  Sntigus,  Ms.  Mis.  Esther 
Edmund9,  101  years,  and  1  day.  In  Troy,  N.  V. 
Mrs.  Anne  Fowler,  100.  In  Urunswick,  Me.  Jan, 
13,  Gen.  JAMES  W.  RYAN,  107,  an  active  offi- 
cer of  the  American  revolution.  In  Canada,  J. 
Burns,  1 15.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in 
Scotland,  the  last  effort  of  the  Pretender  te  re- 
cover the  tiown  of  England.  In  Williamsburg, 
Ms.  Wid.  Phehe  Cary,  94 — descendants  more 
than  300.  In  Southbridg-,  Ms.  Mr.  llalpli  Whee- 
Jock,  97.  In  Amherst,  Ms.  Wid.  Martha  Dickin- 
son, 01.  In  Tisbury,Ms.  Mr.  Francis  Lewis,  93- 
32  years  of  which  be  diessed  as  a  woman  aaJ  was 
supposed  to  be  such.  In  Salisbury,  Mr.  Mrs. 
Mary  Moedy,  93.  In  NcwhuryporL  Ms.  WiJovr 
Rcuiick,92;  Mr.  Abraham  Uallishan,  97.  In 
Rehobolh,  Ms.  Mr.  J  oseph  Sisson,  95.  In  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.  Col.  David  Woodward,  98.  In  Rock- 
ingham, Vt.  Mr.  Jonathan  Bolles,  91.  In  Am- 
herst, Mr.  Samuel  Badger,  90.  In  Marlborough, 
Wid.  Ke/iah  Morse,  90.  In  Loudon,  Mr.  John 
Abbot,  95.  In  Leirpslcr,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ames,  91. 
In  Ltbanon,  Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook,  94,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In  Hopkinlon  Mr. 
John  Eaton,  80.  In  Boston,  Mr.  William  Ho- 
mer, 96.  He  was  born  in  Boston  March  3,  1727, 
and  probably  died  the  oldest  male  inhabitant  of 
that  city. 


DEATHS  IN  1822—  AND  PROPORTION  TO  THE  POPULATION. 


Towns. ,       JVb.  Inhab.  Prvpor.  Pitlsfield,  Ms, 


Alexandria,  N.H. 

25 

707 

Boston,  Ms.  1203 

4  J  ,940 

Charleston,  Ms. 

105 

6591 

Concord.  N.  H. 

42 

2838 

Dover,  N.  H. 

54  1 

.2371 

Durham,  N.  H. 

'  38 

1538 

Fitzwiliiam,  fif.  H. 

22 

1167 

Hallowell.  Me. 

25 

3000 

Hanson,  Ms-. 

32 

912 

Hartford,  Conn. 

125 

4726 

Hopkinton.f  N.  H. 

70 

2437 

New-Haven,  Conn. 

144 

7147 

New-London,  N.  H.  13 

924 

Northampton.  Ms. 

45 

2854 

41 

1-28  Pelh&m,  N.  H.  17 
1-36  Plymouth,  Ms.  53 
1-62  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  125 
1-67  Portland,  Me. 
1-53  Salem,  Ms. 
1-40  Springfield,  Ms. 
1-53  Weare,  N.  H. 

1-116   

1-28  22  Towns. 
1_37  —  


185 
225 
43 
20 


2768 
1040 
4384 
73271 
8581 
12.731. 
2767. 
2781 


1-67 
1-61 
1-82 
1-58 
"1-46 
1-56 
1-64 
1-139 


2627J24,029  1-47 


1-35  fOf  the  deaths  in  this  town,  56  were 

1-49  children  and  youth,  and  moat  of  these 

1-71  died  of  the  throat  distemper. 
1-63 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

State  of  the  Thermometer  in  several  places  during  the  coldest 
weather  of  the  past  month. 


Jan.  6,  Haverhill, 
"Orford, 


22°  below  0 
26<>  do> 


Jan.  8,  Bellows-Falls,   20"  do. 


"  Concord, 
"  Hanover, 


11°  do. 
26<>  do< 


Jan.  8,  Keene, 

41  Portsmouth. 
"  Saco,  Mc. 
"  Salem,  Ms. 


23°  below  0 

fi°  do. 
230  do. 

6*  do. 


The  greatest  degree  of  cold  at  Concord,  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  8,  at 
sunrise,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  11°.  The  greatest  degree  during  tire  last 
winter  from  the  same  thermometer,  was  on  Jan.  17,  when  the  mercury  stood  at 
16°  below  0. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  FEBPtUARY. 


Sstria. 

A  succession  of  earthquakes — 
causing  Ute  most  dismal  results — 
was  experienced  i.i  h?yria  from  the 
18lh  of  Aug-,  to  the  9th  of  Oct. 
last  The  communication  of  this 
disastrous  calamity  was  made  by 
Mi*,  Barker,  Consul  at  Aleppo,  to 
the  Levant  Company.  The  follow- 
ing- ir<?  fit  tracts  : 

"  Near  the  Ruins  of  Antioch, 
Sept.  13,  1822.  "  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
an  event  that  has  thrown  most  of 
the  families  of  this  part  of  Syria 
into  sorrow  and  mourning-,  and  all 
into  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
distress. 

"On  the  18th  of  Aug.  at  half 
past  nine  in  the  evening,  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  Idlid,  Rilla,  Gisser,  Shohr, 
Darcoush,  Armenas,  every  village 
and  every  detached  cottage  in  this 
Pashaha,  and  some  towns  in  the 
adjoining  ones,  were  in  10  or  12 
seconds  entirely  ruined  by  an 
earthquake,  and  are  become  heaps 
of  stones  and  rubbish  ;  in  which, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  twenty 
thousand  human  beings,  about  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  were  des- 
troyed, and  an  equal  number  maim- 
ed or  wounded  ! — The  extreme 
points,  where  tins  terrible  phenom- 
enon was  violent  enough  to  destroy 
the  edifices,  seem  to  be  Biabekir 
and  Merkah,  12  leagues  south  of 
Laturchin,  Aleppo  and  Scandcron, 
Killis  and  Kalin  Shekoou.  All 
■within  these  points  have  suffered  so 
nearly  equally,  except  Orfa  and 
Latacina,  which  have  not  suffered 
much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  ou 
a  central  point.  The  shock  was 
sensibly  felt  at  Damascus,  Adeao, 
and  Cyprus. 

—3 


"  To  the  east  of  Diabekir,  and 
north  of  Killis  I  am  not  well  infor- 
med how  far  the  effect  extended  in 
those  radii  of  the  circle.  The  shock 
was  felt  at  sea  so  violently  within 
two  leagues  of  Cyprus,  that  it  was 
thought  the  ship  had  grounded. 
Flashes  of  fire  were  perceived  at 
various  times  throughout  the  night, 
resembling  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  but  at  no  place  to  my  know- 
ledge has  it  left  a  chasm  of  any  ex- 
tent, although  in  the  low  grounds 
slight  crevices  are  every  where  to 
be  seen,  and  out  of  rnanj  of  them 
water  issued,  but  soon  after  subsi- 
ded. 

"  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  weather  or  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Edifices,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains,  were 
not  safer  than  buildiugs  situated  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  beach 
of  the  sea. 

"Oc/.  18,  1822.— Till  the  9th  iost. 
slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  con  ■ 
linued  to  be  fell  ;  since  that  day, 
they  have  entirely  ceased,  but  con- 
fidence in  a  continuance  of  safety 
from  that  dreadful  calamity  is  not 
restored,  and  although  the  rains 
and  cold  weather  render  our  sheds 
very  inconvenient  habitations,  no- 
body is  yet  inclined  to  sleep  under 
a  roof  supported  by  walls." 
Greeks  and  Turks. 

According  to  a  letter  from  Sem- 
lvn,  of  Nov.  18th,  in  the  Augs- 
burgh  Gazette,  Chourchid  Packa 
had  a  fresh  defeat  on  the  28d,  23d, 
and  24ih  Oct.  ;  had  lost  7000  men  ; 
and  had  retreated  upon  Larissa. 
Upuii  his  arrival  there,  he  found 
the  firmuu  for  his  rccal,  and  the 
appointment  of  Abdallah,  Pacha 
of  Srflonica  in  hie  gtead. 
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Accounts  trom  Cephalonia,  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  say  that  the  Turks 
under  Omir  Vrione,  had  sustained 
a  complete  defeat  at  Missolonghi, 
in  Nov. 

The  G/eeks  have  gained  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  cruel  and  im- 
placable enemy,  by  destroying  a 
part  of  t heir  fleet.  When  the 
Turkish  licet  left  Psara  for  the  bay 
of  Tenedos,  a  small  division  of  the 
Grecian  squadron  pursued  them,  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself.  Hav- 
ing obtaiued  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  situation  of  the 
enemy,  two  of  the  Grecian  cap- 
tains obtained  permission  to  set  fire 
to  the  fleet  by  means  of  fireships. 
Accordingly  two  fireships,  accom- 
panied by  two  sloops  of  war,  sat 
out  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  ia  very 
tempestuous  weather,  and  deceived 
the  vigilance  of  the  first  line,  by 
passing  dexterously  on  one  side ; 
but  when  they  approached  the  port, 
two  frigates  gavo  notice  of  thtir 
intention  to  the  admiral,  who  ap- 
prised the  whole  fleet  by  firing 
three  shots.  The  Greeks  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  ;  for 
Capt.  Canaris  recognizing  the  ad- 
miral by  this  signal,  exclaimed, 
"  Courage,  my  comrades,  we  have 
the  enemy,"  immediately  attacked 
the  vessel,  which  he  burned  with 
such  rapidity  that  not  more  than 
20  or  30  of  the  crew  escaped.  Two 
frigates  alongside  the  admiral  were 
consumed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
a  ship  of  the  line  which  was  fired 
made  its  escape  with  little  damage 
— Twelve  of  the  Turkish  brigs  and 
four  frigates  were  destroyed  by 
the  storm,  and  one  of  their  cor- 
vettes was  captured.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greek  fleet  the  cap- 
tains and  crew  were  received  by 
the  Ephori  and  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators  with  tries  of  u  Long 
live  the  heroes  of  Tenedos  !  honor 
to  the  brave  !  long  live  the  illus- 
trious defenders  of  our  indepen- 
dence 1"  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, commander  of  the  Cambrian, 
{British)  entered  the  port,  and  de- 


manded the  cause  of  the  rejoicing  ; 
being  informed,  he  desired  to  see 
Capt.  CanariB,  and  a  few  compli- 
ments having  passed,  he  asked  him 
how  the  Greeks  prepared  their  fire- 
ships to  make  them  succeed  so 
well  ?  "  As  to  preparing  them," 
replied  the  Psariot  captain,  "  we 
follow  our  method,  commander ; 
but  to  make  them  succeed,we  have 
a  secret  which  we  keep  copcealed 
here,  (placing  his  hand  upon  his 
heart)  it  is  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence which  has  enabled  us  to  dis- 
cover this  secret.1'  Captain  Ham- 
ilton declared  to  the  admiralty  that 
his  government  recognized  the 
blockade  declared  by  the  Greek 
government.  It  is  also  said  that, 
the  French  Consul  has  enjoiued 
all  the  captains  of  his  nation  to  ob- 
serve the  declaration  of  blockade 
made  by  the  Greek  government. 

France. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fre- 
quent arrests  and  trials  of  printers 
and  authors  which  take  place  in 
this  country,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  exists  only 
in  name.  The  newspapers  are  si- 
lenced on  political  affairs,  and  the 
print-shops  are  searched  for  caric- 
atures ;  while  the  continual  fine 
and  imprisonment  of  writers  and 
publishers  hold  the  rod  of  terror 
over  the  few  presses  in  Paris,  and 
forbid  us  to  look  for  any  thing  like 
free  discussion  or  the  exposure  of 
facts  from  the  French  press.  There 
are  many  factions  in  France,  but 
two  parties  only — the  one  inclined 
to  war,  the  other  to  peace.  Th(* 
King  is  said  to  be  for  pacific  policy 
— the  ministry  for  warlike  meas- 
ures. The  people,  however,  believe 
in  the  continuance  of  peace,  and 
daily  fit  out  vessels  for  Havana,  the 
West-Indies,  &c.  The  prepara- 
tions of  the  French  army  of  obser- 
vation, it  is  thought  are  intended 
to  frighten  the  Spanish  Cortes  into 
a  change  of  their  constitution. 

At  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  the 
opposing  armies  having  approach- 
ed so  near  each  other,  that  the  otli- 
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eers  saluted,  Lord  Charles  Hay, 
commander  of  the  English  Guards, 
excbimed  to  those  of'  France, 
"  Fire,  Gentlemen  the  Noble- 
man, who  commanded  the  French 
Guards,  replied  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  We  never  fire  first— fire  your- 
selves." They  received  accor- 
dingly the  FDghsh  fire.  Such  was 
the  courtesy  of  a  Frenchman  to 
his  enemy.  And  no  less  would  be 
his  courtesy  to  a  friend  and  a  neigh- 
bor. There  cannot  be  in  France, 
so  far  as  the  anny  is  concerned,  a 
hostile  feeling  against  Spain — re- 
generate, unotlendingjheroic  Spain. 
It  was  a  wicked  permission,  given 
by  the  Allies  to  Louis,  to  invade 
the  Spanish  territories.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  effort  of 
a  bully  to  excite  a  quarrel,  in, 
which  he  shall  not  participate  fur- 
ther than  its  spoil. 

Sl'AlN. 

The  Constitutionalists  are  still 
successful. — Min*,  in  older  to  at- 
tach ihe  French  to  his  standard, 
was  on  the  confines  of  Spain,  or- 
ganizing a  regiment,or  rather  army 
of  foreigners,  who  all  wore  the  tri- 
colored  cockade.  Four  hundred 
letters  of  marque  had  been  for- 
warded to  the  Spanish  Consul  in 
London. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  grant- 
ed 20  millions  of  reals  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navy. 

The  Bishop  of  Urgel  has  taken 
refuge  in  France. 

Madrid,  Dec.  15. — We  know 
that  the  Holy  Alliance  has  author- 
ized the  Cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries 
to  interfere  in  our  affairs.  This 
news  has  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  the  capital,  aud  may  have  a  bad 
effect  in  the  Provinces,  where  the 
enemies  of  the  system  have  en- 
deavored to  alarm  the  people  by 
reporting  that  100,000  French 
would  speedily  enter  the  Spanish 
territory.  However,  the  confi- 
dence that  we  have  in  the  assist- 
ance of  England  in  the  struggle — 
the  fact  th?t  the  Sovereigns  have 
left  France  to  act  alone — the  con- 


tinued triumph  of  Mina  in  Catalo- 
nia— the  zeal  of  the  patriots — the 
new  alliance  with  Portugal;  quiet 
our  apprehensions,  and  make  us 
look  without  fear  to  a  war  with 
France.  In  6pite,  therefore,  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  Treasury, 
the  preparations  for  war  are  carri- 
ed on  with  the  greatest  activity. 

An  article  from  Madrid  of  Dec. 
15,  says,  it  is  stated  as  positive, 
that  a  treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  has  been  con- 
cluded. Eight  thousand  men  are 
to  enter  Spain  forthwith,  and  to  bo 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  even  said,  that  a 
commercial  treaty  has  been  arran- 
ged between  these  two  Powers. — 
The  Spanish  Ministers  have  enter- 
ed into  a  new  contract  with  a  for-s 
eign  house,  for  the  supply  of  70,000 
muskets,  la  the  mean  time,  the 
manufacture  of  arms  in  the  Penin- 
sula is  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est activity.  They  have  also  given 
notice,  that  they  will  receive  ten- 
ders for  equipping  50,000  men  in- 
stantly. A  loan  of  four  millions  is 
also  to  be  negociated. 

England. 
About  60  English  gold  and 'sil- 
ver coins  of  various  denominations, 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  immediate  ancestors,  were 
lately  found  in  an  old  cup  upon 
Cockney  Moor,  near  Bolton. — 
They  were  deposited  in  an  old  cow 
horn,  and  hidden  probably  during 
the  wars  of  legitimacy  between 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
The  British  revenue  for  the  last 
quarter  was  said  to  be  very  favora- 
ble. The  deaths  in  London  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  10,  1822,  were 
18,865— 9433  males,  9382  females. 
During  the  same  period  23,373 
persons  were  christened — 11,968 
males,  11,405  females. 

Miscellaneous  extracts  from  Eng- 
lish papers. — Along  the  banks  of 
the  Union  Canal,  near  Edinburgh, 
certain  edifices  have  been  erected 
which  strike  the  traveller  with  as- 
tonishment.— These  arc  huts  erect- 
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ed  by  Irish  laborers,  upon  some 
few  vacant  spots  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  Canal  proprietors.  Each 
presents  a  picture  of  poverty  which 
is  new  to  the  people  on  this  side 
the  Channel.  One  of  them  (with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
sticks)  is  composed  entirely  of  rot- 
ten straw  ;  its  dimensions  would 
Dot  suffice  for  a  pig-sty,  and  its 
form  is  that  of  a  bee-hive,  only  it 
is  more  conieal.  The  smoke 
which  does  not  escape  at  the  door 
penetrates  through  every  part  of 
the  structure,  which  thus  presents 
at  all  times  the  appearance  of  a 
hayrick  on  fiie.  .n  the  midst  of 
such  misery,  the  children  appear 
healthful  and  frolicksome,  and  the 
men  and  women  contented  and 
happy. 

Midshipman? i  Pd?/*— An  officer 
of  the  navy  being  asked  what  Mr. 
Burke  meant  by  the  "Cheap  de- 
fence of  nations  ?"  replied,  that 
many  persons  in  his  line  under- 
stood him  to  mean  a  midshipman's 
half- pay, "Nothing  aday,  and  find 
himself.'1 

ftaty. — The  clergy  at  Rome 
consists  of  nineteen  cardinals, 
twenty-seven  bishops,  1450  priests, 
1,532  monks,  1,461  nuns,  and  332 
seminarists.  The  population  of 
Home,  with  exception  of  the  Jews, 
consisted  in  182 1<,  of  146,000  souls. 
The  births  during  that  year  were 
4,756  ;  the  deaths  5,415  ;  and  the 
marriages,  1,205. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  nave  of 
Conway  Church  is  the  following 
inscription  : — "  Here  lyeth  the  bo- 
dy of  Nicholas  Hookes,  of  Conway, 
Gent,  who  was  the  forty  first  child 
cf  his  father  William  Hookes,  Esq. 
by  Alice  his  wife,  and  father  of  27 
children  ;  he  died  the  20th  day  of 
March,  1687." 

Steam-Engine. — A  merchant  in 
London  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  in  steam-engines, 
by  the  application  of  steam  imme- 
diately to  a  wheel  instead  of  the 
usual  process. 

Writing  History. — When  Leti, 
the  flistoj  tan  was  one  day  attend- 


ing the  levee  of  Charles  II.  he 
fcaid  to  him,  "Leti,  I  hear  that  you 
are  writing  the  History  of  the 
Court  of  England." — "Sir,  1  have 
been  for  some  time  preparing  ma- 
terials for  such  a  history."  "Take 
care  that  your  work  give  no  of- 
fence,''said  the  prince.  Leti  re- 
plied," Sir,  f  will  do  what  I  can, 
but  if  a  man  were  as  wiae  as  Solo- 
mon, he  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
avoid  giving  offence  "  "  Why 
then,'''  rejoined  the  King,  "  be  as 
wise  as  Solomon  :  write  Proverbs, 
not  Histories." 

Piron,  comiDg  out  of  a  house, 
met  a  Bishop  entering,  who  observ- 
ing his  rich  dress,  told  Piron  that 
his  dress  did  not  suit  him.  Piron 
knew  the  faultR  of  the  Prelate,  and 
replied  haughtily,  "  My  Lord  nei  - 
ther do  you  suit  your  dress." 

A  manuscript  of  the  eighth  ceu- 
tury,  hitherto  unknown,  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  Geor- 
gian language,  by  St.  Euphemius, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  convent 
of  Mount  Athos,  in  Macedonia. 

The  small  pox  is  at  this  moment 
spreading  its  ravages  in  three  great 
cities  of  Europe — Paris,  Madrid 
and  Amsterdam.  It  is  thus,  that  a 
fatal  prejudice  still  opposes,  in  spite 
of  experience,  the  propagation  of 
the  blessings  of  vaccination,  the 
most  precious  discovery  of  the  age. 

A  Cerman  Journal  enumerates, 
in  the  following  manner,  the  Con- 
gresses which  have  been  held  for 
these  thirty  years  past  : 

The  Congress  of  Kichenhach, 
in  Silesia,  commenced  on  the  27th 
June,  1190;  at  it  the  convention 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  rela- 
tive to  the  peace  of  the  former  with 
the  Porte,  was  concluded  on  the 
27th  July.  The  Congiess  of  Pil- 
nitz  was  held  on  the  27th  August, 
1791,  between  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
for  the  ie-esl;\ldishment  ot  tire  rttO* 
narchial  system  in  Trance.  The 
Congiess  of  Rastadt,  which  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  peace  between  the 
Germanic  Empire  and  France, wa* 
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opened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1797.  It  terminated  on  the  Cth  of 
April,  1799,  without  producing-  any 
result.  The  Congress  of  Emper- 
ors at  Erfurt,  to  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  commenced  on 
the  27th  of  September,  and  closed 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1808.  The 
Congress  of  Prague,  for  re-estab- 
lishing peace  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  was  to  have  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  July,  but  the  French 
Plenipotentiary,  Caulincourt,  did 
not  arrive  till  the  28th  of  that 
month.  This  Congress  termina- 
ted on  the  9th  August  without  pro- 
ducing any  result.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  "*~ad  for  its  ob- 
jects to  assign  indemnities  and  ter- 
ritories to  several  states,  opened  on 
the  1st  of  November  1814,  and 
closed  on  the  9th  of  June  1815. 
The  Congress  of  Monarchs  rela- 
tive to  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  September,  and  termina- 
ted on  the  15th  of  November  1818. 
The  Ministerial  Congress  of  Carls- 
bad, which  was  opened  in  August, 
and  continued  at  Vienna  during- 
September  1819,  was  confined  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Con- 
gicss  of  Monarchs  at  Troppau, 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
month  of  December  1820 — and  at 
Laybach  from  January  to  March 
1022,  took  into  consideration  the 
alfairsof  Italy  in  generul,  but  more 
particularly  those  of  Naples  and 
Piedmout.  The  Congress  of  Ve- 
rona opened  on  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Canada. 
The  two  branches  of  the  Provin- 
cial Parliament  of  Lower  Canada, 
in  a  series  of  resolutions,  have  re- 
spectively announced  their  dissent 
to  the  projected  union  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  They  say  it  is  a  measure 
which  will  be  attended  with  incon- 
trovertible evil, arid  productive  of 
fears,  jealousies  and  discontent  in  a 
people  warmly   attached   to  the 


present  Constitution.  ft  will 
weaken  and  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration of  the  King's  government. 
The  closing  resolution  of  the  house 
is  expressed  in  strong  terms:  "That 
were  the  proposed  alterations 
adopted  by  Parliament,  the  result 
would  be  that  two  Provinces  hav- 
ing Laws,  civil  and  religious  Insti- 
tutions and  usages  essentially  dif- 
ferent, would  be  submitted  to  one 
and  the  same  Legislature,  whose 
decisions  would  alternately  men- 
ace the  Laws,  and  Institutions  of 
either  province. — That  there 
would  thenr.o  result  well  founded 
disquietudes  respecting  the  stabili- 
ty of  those  Laws  and  Institutions, 
fatal  doubts  of  the  future  lot  of 
these  Colonies,  and  a  relaxation  of 
the  energy  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  bonds  which  so 
3irongly  attach  them  to  the  mother 
country." 

Committees  were  chosen  in  both 
houses  to  prepare  an  humble  ad- 
dress to  be  presented  to  his  Majes- 
ty expressive  of  their  opinion  on 
the  proposed  Union  of  the  two  lo- 
cal governments.  The  vote  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  adopting 
the  Resolutions,  was  yeas  32,  nays 
3.  In  the  Council  the  votes  stood 
— Contents  15,  NonConlunts  5. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Summary  of  the  most  interesting 
news. — Congress  is  yet  in  session, 
actively  eogaged  in  business  ;  no 
very  important  measures,  however 
have  as  yet  been  adopted.  But 
there  are  many  interesting  subjects 
before  them,  that  will  no  doubt  re- 
ceive due  attention. 

The  number  of  pieces  coined  at 
the  United  States  mint  from  the 
date  of  its  establishment  in  1793, 
to  the  year  1821,  was  72,263,972, 
amounting  in  value  to  $19,852,740 
08.  The  amount  in  gold  is  $7,620 
81-7  50,  in  1,  405,940  pieces ;  silver 
$11,606,193  40,in  25,675,733  piec- 
es ;  in  copper  $42  536  8  5  7  8,  in  45,- 
195,335  pieces. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  up- 
on sales  at  auction  paid  into  the 
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Treasury  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  during  the  past  year,  was 
$181,967  65.  Of  this  sum  the  auc- 
tioneers of  the  city  paid  $179,641 
69.  One  paid  45,295  32— another 
upwards  of  30,000— two  about  20,- 
000  each— others,  14  9,  7,  6,000, 
&c.  There  are  thiity-six  auction- 
eers in  the  city.  The  smallest  a- 
mount  paid  hy  any  one  was  69 
cents. 

The  anniversary  of  the  8/;h  of 
January  was  celebrated  with  much 
spirit  at  New  Orleans ;  the  state 
.authorities  (the  legislature  being 
in  session)  walked  in  procession 
from  the  government  house  to  the 
church,  where  divine  service  was 
performed.  The  military  were 
afterwards  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  day  was  closed  with 
the  greatest  hilarity  and  decorum. 
The  legislature  were  to  choose  a 
Senator'  to  Congress  on  the  13th 
ult. 

Professor  Lindsley,  of  Prince- 
ton, has  been  elected  President  of 
Cumberland  College,  Nashville, 
Ten. 

Massachusetts. — There  are  now 
in  operation  in  this  state  33  bank- 
ing institutions,  (exclusive  of  the 
U.  S.  Branch  at  Boston)  whose 
capitals  amount  to  $11,549,500. 
They  have  bills  in  circulation  to 
the  amount  of  $3,483,411  ;  and 
had  specie  in  their  vaults  on  the 
first  of  January  amounting  to 
$973,305  66.  The  Legislature  of 
this  state  closed  its  winter  session 
on  the  11th  ult.  after  a  session  of 
six  weeks,  having  passed  89  acts, 
some  having  an  important  bearing 
upon  society.  Bills  imposing  a  tax 
on  sales  at  auction — incorporating 
manufacturing  companies — alter- 
ing militia  laws — and  restricting 
lotteries —were  passed.  The  lat- 
ter imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10,000  on  any  person  who  shall 
sell,  offer  to  sell  or  advertise  any 
lottery  tickets,  or  be  concerned  in 
any  drawing  of  a  lottery,  not  au- 
thorised by  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  Boston  Gazette  gives  the 
follawing  statement  of  the  amount 


of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bos- 
ton Banks,  for  several  years,  viz  : 
In  1814,  they  had  $4,898,000 
In  1818,  630,000 
In  1819,  £41,000 
In  1820,  978,000 
In  1821,  2,434,000 
In  1822,  937,000 
In  June,  1822,  reduced  to  430,000 

Vermont. — A  vein  of  soft  crys- 
tallized and  semi-transparent  stone 
was  discovered  in  Bennington, 
some  years  since,  and  then  suppo- 
sed to  he  plaster. — The  vein  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  width — on  both 
sides  hard  limestone— the  depth 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  it 
has  been  traced  north  and  south 
about  three  miles.  This  stone  is 
discovered  to  be  altogether  more 
useful  in  fluxing  iron  in  the  fur- 
nace, than  any  other  ingredient 
that  has  ever  been  tried. 

Maine. — The  legislature  of  this 
state  has  passed  a  bill  granting  a 
Lottery  fur  opening  a  canal  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  They  have 
also  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  tickets  in  any  lottery  not 
authorized  by  the  state,  after  Sept. 
next.  A  bill  has  passed  for  the 
erection  of  a  state  prison  at  Thora- 
aston ;  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
menced the  ensuing  season,  and 
$30,000  is  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  capitals  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Portland  Banks  are  200,- 
000  dollarB  each,  and  that  of  the 
Hallowell  and  Augusta,  150,000, 
and  those  of  the  other  banks,  100,- 
000  each.  The  last  semi-annual 
dividend  of  the  Augusta  Bank  was 
5  per  cent. ;  of  the  Cumberland, 
4  1-2;  of  the  Gardiner  and  Port- 
land, 3  1-2;  and  of  most  of  the 
others,  3  per  cent.  Each  bank 
owns  real  estate  of  from  1000  to 
12,000  dollars  value  ;  and  more  or 
less  of  bills  of  other  banks. 


Analogy. — A  little  girl  happen- 
ing to  hear  her  mother  speak  of, 
going  into  half  mourning,  said — 
"Why  are  we  going  into  half 
mourning,  Mama,  are  any  of  our 
relations  half  dead  ?" 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Bethlehem,  Penn.  Jan.  31, 
Rev.  Joins  Hbckewelder,  30.  He 
sjpent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among-  the  Indian  nations,  and  was 
little  known  in  this  country,  until 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Wistar,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  merit,  persuaded  him  to 
communicate  to  the  world  the  im- 
mense fund  of  information  that  he 
possessed  respecting-  the  history, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  our  land.  Wistar  did  . 
not  live  to  see  that  work  published, 
which  ha9  placed  Heckewelder 
among  the  most  interesting  writers 
which  this  country  has  produced  ; 
but  by  means  of  its  publication  its 
author  became  more  generally 
known.  His  loso  will  be  felt  and 
regretted  by  the  country  at  large, 
whose  literary  fame  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  extend.  It  is  said  that 
he  left  some  posthumous  works, 
which  will  be  published  in  due 
time. 

In  Shaftsbury,  Vt  Hon.  Gideon 
Olin,  a  native  of  Rhode-Island. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ver- 
mont, and  wa9,  for  a  series  of  years 
Representative  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  that  state,  Speaker  of 
the  same,  Judge  of  the  county 
court,  member  of  the  council,  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  &c. 

In  Illinois,  Col.  Michael  Jones, 
register  of  one  of  the  Land  Offi- 
ces. For  the  last  twenty  y  ears  he 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Gen- 
eral Goveinment  in  different  sta- 
tions; and  in  1819,  was  an  elector 
at  the  Presidential  election. 

In  Cambridgeport,Feb.5,  Stephen 
Pynchon,  Esq.  54,  representative 
from  the  town  of  Brimfield,  in  the 
General  Court,  which  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  held  many  important  offices  in 
his  native  county  and  discharged 
the  several  duties  they  involved 
with  unusual  fidelity  and  useful- 
ness. 

In  Hartland,  Vt.  Feb.  13,  Col.  Eben- 
ezer  Bridge,  81.   In  the  death  of 


Col.  Bridge,  another  revolutionary  offi- 
cer is  gone.  He  entered  the  service  as 
a  captain,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  continued  in  the  ar- 
my during  the  war.  His  talents,  cour- 
age and  perseverance  as  an  officer  were 
highly  appreciated,  and  occasioned  his 
promotion  successively  to  a  major  and 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment.  He  iiad 
resided  in  Hartland  between  30  and  40 
years,  and  few  men  were  more  esteemed 
by  their  acquaintances  and  friends. 

In  Sandgate,  Vt.  Jan.  12,  Rev.  Abi- 
sbai  Colton,  62.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Yale  College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1783.  He  was  ordained  the 
first  minister  of  Stoddard  in  this  state, 
Oct.  16,  1793  ;  and  was  dismissed  Sept. 
9,  1795. 

In  Cheshire,  Conn.  Rev.  Roger  Hitch- 
cock, 56.— In  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Rev. 
Asa  Blair  of  Kent,  Conn.  38.— In  East- 
port,  Rev.  Hosea  Wheeler,  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  31. 

Longevity. — In  London,  Dec.  15, 
Sir  George  Duckctt,  97.  In  Harring- 
ton, Eng.  Mr.  Mellor,  106.— In  Burn- 
foot,  Eng.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  103.— In 
Dundee,  Scotland,  Mr.  Thomas  Abbot, 
108.— In  North-Carolina,  William  Spi- 
cer,  112. — In  Franklin  county,  Perm. 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  104. — In  Somers, 
N.  Y.  Michael  Makcel,  103.— In  Rut- 
land, N.  Y.  Mrs.  Buroy,  110.— In  New 
York,  a  woman,  a  native  of  St.  Domin- 
go, 106;  Mr.  Edward  Bardin,  90.— In 
Lynn,  Ms.  Mr.  Thomas  Cheevcr,  90.— 
In  Salem,  Ms.  Mrs.  Lucy  Moneys,  92.— 
In  Shutesbury,  Ms.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ca- 
dy,  95;  Mr.  John  Pcirce,  92.— At  Pres- 
ton, Mrs.  Standish,  100.— In  Brimfield, 
Ms.  Mr.  Joel  Abbot,  91.— In  Lebanon, 
Me.  Mr.  Richard  Crowell,  95.— At  Cape 
Elizabeth,  Me.  Mr.  John  Ficket,  95.— 
In  Middleborough,  Ms.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Briant,  92.— In  Newport,  R.  I.  Mrs. 
Hannah  Webb,  94. — In  Cranston,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Joshua  Turner,  99. — In  Pomfret, 
Conn.  Dea.  Caleb  Hay  ward,  91. — In 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Tanaka  Dc 
Freest,  91. — In  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Yar- 
row, a  Moor,  stated  to  be  135 !  In 
Claremont,  N.  H.  widow  Elizabeth  Ty- 
ler, 92.  Her  descendants  were  275.  in 
1822,  there  died  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  4  persons  over  100  years.  Tu 
Gray,  Me.  Deac.  Micajah  Walker,  94.- 
In  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilmore, 
93.— In  Poland,  Me.  Mr.  John  O.  Rvan, 
92.— In  Westminster,  Me.  Mrs.  Tabi- 
tha  Whitnev,  90.— In  Stafford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  99.— In  Pembroke 
N  IT.  Mr.  Moses  Foster,  95. 
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DEATHS  IN  1822— AND  PROPORTION  TO  THE  POPULATION. 


Inhab. 


Propor. 
1-50 
1-30 
1-38 
1-54 
1-49 
1-95 


Towns.  JVb. 
London,  Eng.       18,805  959,01)0 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  3591  108,1 10 
Now- York,  N.Y.     3231  123,700- 
Warner,  N.H.  41  2240 

Kingston,  N.H.  17  847 

Jaffrey,  N.H.  14  1339 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Jaffrey,  a  town  containing  a  population  of  nearly  1100, 
for  three  years,  was  as  follows;  viz.  1820,  8—1821,  10—1822,  14— total  32.  01 
this  number,  one  was  92  ;  fourteen  were  between  70  anil  90 ;  and  eleven  were  un- 
der 2  years  of  age. 


Towns. 
Bath,  N.H. 
Pembroke,  N.H. 
Epping,  N.H. 
New-Chester,  N.H. 
New-Market,  N.H. 
Francestown,  N.H. 


jVo.  Inhab.  Propor, 


1498  1-74 
1250  1-114 
1158  1-105 
971  1-80 
1083  1-49 
1479  1  184 


THERM OMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR  JANUARY,  1823. 


M  Portsmouth  inlat.  42°  4' 


1 1    At  Ifopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  1 1 ' 


10  33  35 


14*7 


3  27 


19  42 


32 


10 

24 

20  30 
4  22  24 
13 
15 
19 


34 


10  41 


31 
12 

19  30 
30  37 
34  39 
32  44 

20  41 
10  35 


Winds  and  Weather. 


30  SE.  Snow  storm 


30 


NW.  Fair 


30  Changeable 
18  Fair  ;  cloudy 
10  E  to  NW.  Snow  storm  ;  fair 
1  NW.  Fair  and  high  wind 
3  Variable.  Hazy 
10  W.  Hazy 
33  SW.  Fair  ;  snow  eve. 
SW.  Changeable  and  snow 
NW.  Fair  and  high  wind 
14  Changeable  and  snow 
NW.  Fair 
Same 


50  33 


20  30  37  34  E.  Rai 


-10  21 


3 
5 

10  Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Rain  and  Hazy 


Cloudy  eve. 


Cloudy ;  fair 
W.  Fair 
Snow  ;  fair  eve. 
NW.  Faii- 
Cloudy 

E.  Cloudy  ;  rain  eve. 
E.  Snow  and  rain 
E.  Cloudy 
18  NW.  Fair  1 
15|Same 
31  20  32  28|SW.  Cloudy  ;  snow. 
f*Below  zero.] 


Observations. 


1.3  NW.  N.  NE.  snow,  10  inch. 
27  NE.  NW.  Cloudy,  fair 

31  W.  Fair 

17  NW.  W.  Fair,  cloudy 

10  NE.  NW.  Sn.Fair,  high  wds 
NW.  Fair 

NW.  Fair,  cloudy,  fair 
17|N.  Fair  . 

25  N.  SW.  S.  Cloudy, snow 
19  S.  SW.  NW.  Cloudy,  snow 

3  NW.  Fair,  high  winds 
13  NW.  SW.  Cloudy,  fair 

2  NW.  Fair 
*8  NW.  W.  Fair 

1  W.  Cloudy,  Fair 

11  W.  Fair 

13  W.  NW.  Fair 
29  NW.  Fair,  cloudy 
38  S.  SW.  Cloudy 

32  N.  NE.  Rain 


II! 

22|32jl7 
17  32  21 


NE.  N.  NW.  Sn.  cloudy,  fair 
9  28  NW.  Fair,  cloudy 
28  30  10  NW.  Snow  1  in.  cloudy,  fail 
13  20  24  NW.  Fair 
20|35j28  NW.  Cloudy 

NW.  Snow,  cloudy,  rain 
Rain,  sleet,  N. 
NW.  Cloudy,  fair,  cloudy 
NW.  Fair,  variable 
NW.  W.  Fair,  cloudy 
18|32|14SW.  Cloudy,  fair. 
*Below  zero.]  LL. 


State  of  the  Thermometer  in  several  places  during 
weather  of  February* 

Feb.  0,  Portsmouth, 


tlie  coldest 


Feb 


5,  Keene, 

6,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
"  Boston, 

"  Concord, 

"  Northampton,  Ms. 


5°  below  0 
17°  do. 
5o  do. 
10°  do. 
20°  do. 


Salem,  Ms. 
Baltimore, 

freezing 
,  Haverhill, 


8°  below  0 
5°  do. 
10°  below 
point  within  doors. 
21°  below  0 


Friday,  the  0th,  was  considered  the  coldest  throughout  the  day,  of  any  day 
j&a^t  winter 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  MARCH. 


Efrope. 

That  War  now  exists  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  last  intelli- 
gence from  Europe  renders  next 
to  certain.  The  declarations  of 
Louis  the  18th  in  his  Speech  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — that  he  has 
little  hope  of  preserving  peace 
with  Spain — that  he  has  recalled 
)iis  Minister  from  Madrid,  and  that 
100,000  troops  are  ready  to  march 
against  that  country,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  hostiie  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Spain  and  by  the 
allies  of  France,  seem  to  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  that  an  appeal 
to  arms  was  inevitable.  The  next 
arrival  will  probably  bring  us  some 
intelligence  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  belligerent, forces. 

The  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  the  contending  factions  in  Spain, 
are  as  confused  and  contradictory 
as  ever.  The  "  Army  of  the  faith," 
however,  we  suspect,  was  on  its 
last  legs. 

The  Russian  army  in  Poland  is 
100,000  strong. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  London, 
Dec.  16,  to  raise  donations  for 
the  relief  of  the  distresssd  suffer- 
ers from  the  earthquakes  in  Syria. 
A  letter  from  the  Consul  General 
at  Constantinople,  estimates  the 
number  of  lives  lost  by  those  earth- 
quakes, at  30,000. 

The  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  are  but 
few.  The  successes  of  the  for- 
mer, however,  have  continued. 
The  account  of  the  second  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  ships,  by  the 
Greek  fire  ships  is  confirmed.  As 
a  reward  for  those  Turkish  officers 
who  escaped,  the  Grand  Seignor 
©rdered  their  heads  to  be  taken  off. 

—4 


The  reports  by  the  last  arrival,  of 
a  revolution  having  taken  place  in 
the  government  at  Constantinople, 
are  also  amply  confirmed.  Haleb 
Effendi,  the  bloody  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  was  at  first  banished,  and 
afterwards  followed  and  beheaded. 
A  battalion  of  troops  has  been  rais- 
ed in  Germany,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Greeks.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  Greeks  had 
also  passed  through  Silesia  to  join 
their  countrymen: 

The  Slave  Trade. — In  conse- 
quence of  a  memoir  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  by  the 
philanthropist  Allan,  against  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  his  eloquent  ad- 
dresses, the  great  Powers,  with  the 
single  exception  of  France,  have 
adopted  very  vigorous  measures  on 
the  subject.  Russia,  England, 
Prussia  and  Austria  have  agreed 
that  the  Commerce  in  Slaves  ought 
to  be  assimilated  with  the  crime  of 
Piracy  ;  and  have  therefore  made 
it  punishable  with  death. 

India. 

Severe  and  melancholy  losses 
were  sustained  in  India  by  violent 
gales  of  wind,  heavy  rains,  and 
extensive  inundations,  in  Septem- 
ber last.  The  river  Nerbudd  rose 
30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  in 
36  hours,and  inundated  a  region  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  extent— des- 
olating whole  villages,  and  sweep- 
ing to  destruction,  human  beings, 
cattle,  and  the  products  of  the 
earth.  At  Surat,  more  than  a 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  maay  lives  of  men  and  animals 
lost.  In  Bombay,  two  British  ships 
were  wrecked.  By  the  overflow 
of  the  Taptee  more  than  1500 
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dwellings  were  prostrated  at  Bonr- 
hahper,  and  many  more  damaged  ; 
and  the  fort  and  small  town  of 
Annanair,  with  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  swept  away;  The 
whole  loss  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween a  million  and  a  million  and 
a  half  of  rupees.  A  subscription 
of  80,000  or  90,000  rupees  had 
been  made  at  Calcutta  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. 
Fire  in  Canton. 
The  greatest  conflagration  of 
Buildings  probably  that  ever  was 
known  at  one  fire,  took  place  at 
Canton  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
Nov.  when  between  10  and  12,000 
were  destroyed,  including  a  great 
number  of  Manufacturing  Estab- 
lishments, and  nearly  all  the  For- 
eign Factories. — An  immense 
amount  of  Teas  and  Dry  Goods 
were  burned.  The  houses  at  Can- 
ton are  built  of  bamboo. — They 
are  one  story  high,  and  contiguous, 
and  the  lanes  or  streets,  are  only  a 
few  feet  wide.  Such  buildings  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach. 
— The  Factories  were  two  or 
three  stories  high,  built  of  bricks, 
and  finished  in  the  European  style. 
— It  is  supposed  that  upwards  of 
60,000  persons  were  rendered 
houseless  by  the  calamity — and 
as  there  is  not  much  humanity  or 
ability  among  the  Chinese,  it  is 
supposed  they  could  not  find  shel- 
ter or  support  any  where. 

Recent  Earthquakes. 
A  terrible  earthquake  took 
place  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  18th 
December,  1822.  It  occurred  be- 
tween 10  and  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  first  shock,  which  was  proba- 
bly of  two  or  three  minutes  dura- 
tion, laid  the  greater  part  of  Val- 
paraiso in  ruins,  and  spread  con- 
sternation and  terror  every  whetfr 
about.  Several  other  heavy  shocks 
followed,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  first,  or  to  do  much  inju- 
ry. They  continued  very  frequent 
through  the  night,  and  every  one 
fled  to  the  hills  and  the  shipping 
for  safety.    Many  lives  were  lost 


by  the  fall  of  buildings,  bat  the 
number  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and  nearly  300  are  known 
to  have  perished,  and  others  are 
missing;  many  too  were  wounded 
severely,  among  whom  was  the  Su- 
preme Director,  who  was  down  at 
that  time  from  the  city,  and  who 
very  narrowly  escaped  while  the 
governor's  palace  was  ti  enabling 
over  his  head.  This  building  is  so 
entirely  in  ruins  that  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  it  from  the  foun- 
dation. The  churches  are,  so,ji,e 
of  them  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
the  others  so  rent  and  shattered 
as  to  ruin  them.  The  custom 
house  buildings  are  injured  very 
much,  and  in  short  there  is  scarce 
a  building  here  which  has  not  re- 
ceived more  or  less  damage.  In- 
deed there  are  not  a  dozen  hoasea 
in  the  place  at  this  time  that  would 
be  considered  habitable  with  safe- 
ty and  comfort.  Several  light 
shocks  have  been  felt  every  day 
and  night  since  the  first,  and  fears 
are  entertained  that  something 
more  terrible  is  to  follow. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  thi* 
country,  and  there  is  never  a  year 
without  them  ;  but  they  are  not  of- 
ten very  heavy,  and  it  is  nearly  a 
century  since  they  have  experien- 
ced one  so  dreadful  as  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  are  entirely  ruined,  and 
there  was  the  most  painful  appre- 
hension, respecting  the  fate  of  the 
capital  (Santiago),  but  foitunately 
that  city  has  escaped  with  compar- 
ative trifling  injury.  If  it  had  been 
felt  as  severely  there  as  in  this 
place,  it  must  have  put  a  stop  to 
business  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  As  it  is,  there  has  beeD  a 
total  suspension  for  a  week  past ; 
and  it  had  been  resumed  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  after  waiting 
two  months  for  the  commercial 
fteglamento.  On  the  18th  we  had 
been  removing  to  another  building 
and  the  goods,  furniture,  &c.  were 
piled  up  loose  and  promiscuously 
about  the  room  where  we  slept, 
not  having  time   to  stow  then* 
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away;  we  were  in  bed  before  the 
shock  came  on,  and  the  lights  were 
all  extinguished  ;  here  we  were 
on  a  second  floor,  high  from  the, 
street,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
stairs  and  passage  out.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  horror  of 
the  moments  of  the  earthquake, 
the  noise  was  like  a  long  loud  peal 
of  thunder,  the  floor  of  bricks  un- 
der us  rattled,  the  timbers  over 
our  heads  cracked,  lime  and  dirt 
from  the  mud  walls  almost  suffoca- 
ted us,  while  the  house  rolled  and 
trembled  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy 
short  sea. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  are 
now  scattered  about  the  hills 
round  the  port,  ia  tents,  and  it  is 
said  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Santiago  have  left  their  houses 
and  gone  into  the  fields. — The  En- 
glish families  as  also  our  Consul's 
have  all  embarked  on  board  the 
shipping  not  more  for  safety  than 
because  their  dwellings  are  unfit 
to  inhabit.— Letter  from  Chili. 

On  the  1st  Dec.  the  city  of 
Grenada  [Nicaragua]  was  visited 
by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
which  cracked  the  walls  of  most 
of  the  houses,  threw  down  many 
of  the  marble  crosses  before  the 
churches  and  spread  great  conster- 
nation among  the  inhabitants. 
Two  or  three  shocks  were  felt  ev- 
ery day  for  a  week.  On  the  20th, 
another  severe  shock  was  felt, 
and  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
were  split  near  the  top  by  the 
concussion. 

In  the  Island  of  Java,on  the  16th 
Nov.  last,  a  tremendous  Volcano 
poured  fortb  stones  and  lava  from 
a  mountain  situated  in  the  Beau- 
jeau  Regencies  about  200  miles 
from  Batavia.  Five  thousand  na- 
tives were  buried  by  the  stones 
and  ashes.  Three  hundred  had 
been  found  most  dreadfully  burnt, 
and  but  faint  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  the  recovery  of  most  of  them. 
This  place  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
sections  of  the  interior  of  this  rich 


island.  Coffee,  and  rice  grew  lux- 
uriantly and  plentifully  ther.e. 

Canada. 
Considerable  agitation  continues 
in  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  ihe 
proposed  Union  of  the  two  Provin- 
ces— and  will  exist  till  the  ques- 
tion is  definitively  settled,  and  per- 
haps give  rise  to  parties  that  may 
prevent  perfect  harmony  after- 
wards. Some  writers  represent 
the  question  as  a  contest  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  others  ; 
the  former  opposing  the  Union,  as 
calculated  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence. 

United  States. 

Congress  adjourned  on  Monday 
the  3d  day  of  March.  Much  bu- 
siness of  a  private  or  local  nature 
has  been  transacted.  The  most 
important  measures  adopted  are 
those  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  for  the 
repairs  of  the  Cumberland  road, 
and  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
national  tieaties  and  contracts. 
Little  else  of  national  importance 
has  been  transacted  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  public  good 
would  have  been  promoted  had 
more  been  done.  Too  much  legis- 
lation is  a  great  evil — more  acting 
and  less  talking  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  that  not 
one  cut  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members  of  Congress  has  died 
or  even  been  dangerously  ill  dur- 
ing the  session. 

Public  Buildings  in  Washing- 
ton.— The  expenditures  on  these 
buildings,  during  the  last  seven 
months  of  1822,  amounted  to 
$116,795  72:  of  which  $113,050 
74  was  expended  on  the  centre  of 
the  Capitol,  $2974  73  on  the  Pres- 
ident's house  and  culvert,  and 
$780  24  on  the  Capitol  square. 

Tennessee. — In  this  state  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  mission 
stations  among  the  Indians.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  mission  is  call- 
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ed  Brainerd,  after  the  devoted 
missionary,  who,  a  century  ago, 
anticipated  the  spirit  which  now 
prevails,  and  labored  alone  but 
successfully,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Indians.  Biainerd  is  about  30 
miles  E.  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
Georgia,  two  miles  within  the  lim- 
its of  Tennessee  on  the  W.  side  of 
Chickamaugah  creek,  which  emp- 
ties into  Tennessee  river.  The 
Indian  nations  01  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  recollec- 
ted, are  not  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment, have  no  share  iu  its  adminis- 
tration and  do  not  contribute  to  its 
support.  They  have  independent 
governments  of  their  own,  admin- 
istered by  kings  or  chiefs ;  or  by 
councils,  which  are  assemblies  of 
chiefs.  They  have  lands  reser- 
ved to  them  by  treaties.  These 
tracts  may  lie  within  the  nominal 
bounds  of  particular  states  of  the 
union,  but  the  fee  simple  is  in  the 
Indians,  and  cannot  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent  in  trea- 
ty with  the  general  government. 
The  Cherokees,  among  whom  this 
station  is  established,  have  a  reser- 
vation, the  greatest  length  of 
which  is  about  25©  miles  and  the 
greatest  breadth  130  miles,  com- 
prising portions  of  four  states,  viz. 
North-Carolina,  Georgia,Alabama, 
aod  Tennessee.  The  first  agent  of 
the  Cherokee  mission  was  Rev. 
Cyrus  Kingsbury,  in  1817.  More 
than  a  year  ago  there  were  in  the 
school  at  Brcinerd,  57  boys,  aud 
30  girls,  besides  15  others,  absent 
from  various  causes. 

Pennsylvania. — It  is  stated  that 
9528  children,  in  four  years,  have 
partaken  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  6tate,  formed  on  the 
Lancasterian  model. 

At  Washington,  Pen:  Feb.  21, 
Wm.  Crawford,  an  old  man,  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  a  son. 
He  contended  that  he  was  no  inur-; 
derer — that  he  was  worth  $40,000, 
which  they  wished  to  rob  him  of — 
that  if  he  was  worth  100,000,  he 
would  bet  a  guinea  his  children 


would  have  robbed  him  of  the 
whole,  and  then  brought  him  to  an 
ignominious  death — that  he  wished 
to  have  his  execution  over,  and 
not  keep  Tommy  Robertson  wait- 
ing, with  his  waggon  to  carry  his 
body  home,  that  his  neighbors 
might  see  him  once  more.  To  his 
priest  he  said,  "  you  are  no  father 
confessor,mind  your  own  business." 
— To  the  sheriff,  when  fixing  the 
noose,  he  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  choak- 
ing  me." 

New-Hampshire. — Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  Superior  Court,  is  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  this  state,  by  probably 
a  greater  majority  than  at  any 
contested  election  for  many  years. 
The  third  of  April  is  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  Fast  in  this  State. 

Miscellanies. 

The  present  rank  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  regards  foreign 
Commerce  is  as  follows — New-" 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maine,  Maryland,  S.  Carolina, 
R.  Island,  Louisiana,  N.  Carolina, 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
District  of  Columbia,(not  a  State,) 
N.  Hampshire,  Mississippi,  Dela- 
ware, N.  Jersey,  Vermont.  The 
whole  tonnage  of  Am.  Vessels, 
which  entered  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1822,was  787,961,  cleared  813,748 
— Foreign  tonnage,  entered  100,- 
541,  cleared,  97,490. 

The  following  anecdote,  taken 
from  (he  "  Boston  Evening  Post," 
of  March  31st,  1766,  a  thorough 
administration  paper,  shows  how 
great  was  the  excitement  among 
the  people  at  that  period,  against 
every  one  who  offered  any  counte- 
nance to  the  odious  stamp  act. 

"We  hear  that  a  person  in  a 
neighboring  government,  lately 
refused  to  pay  a  debt  for  which  he 
was  attached,  because  the  writ 
was  not  stamped.  The  populnc* 
immediately,  on  hearing  thereof, 
assembled,  and  having  the  fellow 
before  them,  passed  the  three  fol- 
lowing votes  and  resolve,  viz. — 
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1.  That  this  man  is  not  a  christian. 

2.  That  he  ought  to  be  of  some  re- 
ligion. Therefore— 3.  Voted,  That 
he  be  a  Jew.  Whereupon  Resol- 
ved, that  he  be  circumcised.  This 
resolution  so  terrified  the  poor 
creature,  that  he  begged  forgive- 
ness for  his  imprudence,  and  prom- 
ised to  behave  better  for  the  future. 
He  was  then  permitted  to  make  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  upon  which 
his  sentence  was  remitted,  and 
he  discharged. 

In  October,  1822,  the  whole 
number  of  Steam  Boats  in 
Great  Britain,  was  one  hundred 
and  forty-one.  Their  tonnage  a- 
inounted  to  16,188  tons  ;  and  the 
power  of  their  Engines  equalled 
that  of  4,727  London  dray  horses. 

There  are  now  between  three 
and  four  hundred  Steam  Boats  in 
the  United  States.  The  tonnage 
of  those  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi alone  amounts  to  13,254 
tons. 

Mrs.  Morris,  the  widow  of  Gov- 
ernor Morris,  has  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Petersburgh 
lotelligencer,  in  which  she  de- 
clares, "  that  Mr.  Morris  was  not 
the  author  of  the  Newburgh  Let- 
ters," written  in  1783;  "  that  the 
calumny  is  improbable  and  absurd, 
but  that  in  N.  York,  it  will  never- 
theless have  great  weight ;  a  state, 
in  which  private  vice  fs  encourag- 
ed by  the  passions  of  the  public, 
and  where  cowardice  dares  not 
aim  at  any  victims  but  the  helpless 
and  unprotected." 

Wedding  Presents.  In  the 

Swedish  province  of  Dalecarlia,  it 
is  customary  tor  young  females  on 
the  wedding  day,  to  present  each 
of  the  guests  with  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings or  gloves  of  their  own  knit- 
ting. The  custom  i3  held  so  sacred 
that  weddings  are  frequently  defer- 
red because  the  requisite  quantity 
of  gloves  is  not  finished.  [If  this 
custom  were  adopted  in  our  coun- 
try, few  modern  fino  ladies  would 
get  married.] 

In  a  village  where  a  farm  was 
a  much  better  thing  than  k  vicar- 


age, the  incumbent  took  uncom- 
mon pains  to  please  his  parishion- 
ers ;  but  this  task  was  like  that  of 
the  man,  the  boy,  and  the  ass. 
Altera  time,  however,  by  accom- 
modating their  different  humors, 
he  succeeded  better;  though  to 
please  all  was  impossible.  Re- 
turning one  Sunday  from  Church, 
he  was  accosted  by.  an  opulent  far- 
mer, who,  though  he  lived  in  a 
profuse  style,  was  uot  a  whit 
more  polished  in  his  deportment  or 
understanding  than  his  plough- 
man. "  Well,Doctor,"said  he,"yow 
be  glvain  on  pratty  well  now  ; 
but  why  duout  ya  gi's  now  and 
tan  a  scrap  o'  Latin  ?"  *k  Why," 
said  the  Vicar,  "  if  1  had  thought 
it  had  been  your  wish,  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  but  for  one 
thing— I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
understand  it"  "  That,"  said  the 
Other,  "  is  n'out  to  you  ;  an'  we  do 
pay  for  the  best,  we  o!t  to  ha'  the 
best." 

J.  Wilson,  better  known  as 
"walking  Wilson,"commenced  tra- 
ding at  New-Orleans  in  the  spririg 
of  1800  ;  completed  his  forty-eighth 
voyage  during  the  last  summer,  av- 
eraging nearly  two  and  a  half  trips 
per  season  ;  and  during  that  period 
has  travelled  by  land  and  water 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  miles,  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  trade,  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  exibit : 
48  trips  to  New-Orleans, 

1600  miles  76,800 
Walked     twenty  trips 
through  the  wilderness  re- 
turning, 8000   each,  16,000 
12  do.  on  horseback  do  9,600 
16    do.    in  steam-boats, 

1600  do.  25,600 


128,000 

Wilson  has  more  than  once  bea- 
ten the  United  States'  mail  whilst 
walking  ;  man  never  could  keep 
side  and  side  with  him  ;  has  never 
been  overtaken  by  man  on  foot  or 
horseback  ;  is  about  forty  years  of 
age  ;  possesses  a  constitution  ap- 
parently unimpaired ;  has  amassed 
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a  portion  of  k<  earthly  gooda,"  and 
is  now  in  the  "  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment,"  making  his  forty- 
ninth  trip.  Wilson  is  a  native  of 
Mason  county,  Ky. —  Maylville 
Eagle. 

The  Emperors. — While  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  passing 
through  the  Tyrol,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  proves  that  in  one 
respect  at  least,  he  is  capable  of 
achieving  more  than  his  puissant 
brother  of  the  north,  whenever 
they  both  aim  at  the  same  object. 
The  practice  of  firing  at  a  mark  is 
a  national  amusement  among  the 
Tyrolese,  and  some  military  offi- 
cers at  Insdruck  got  up  a  fete  of 
this  description  in  honor  of  their 
sovereign.  A  target  painted  with 
circular  lines  of  black  and  white, 
was  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  spectators 
being  assembled,  several  officers 
entered  the  list  aa  marksmen. 
Many  of  them  distinguished  them- 
selves as  good  shots,  others  were 
less  successful.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  was  pleased  with  the  a- 
musement  and  resolved  to  try 
whether  he  had  not  a  keener  eye 
arid  more  steady  hand  than  those 
who  had  already  made  the  essay. 
Never  was  an  attempt  more  luck- 
less—  never  was  chagrin  more  vis- 
ible. His  Imperial  Majesty  fired 
several  sJiots,,  bu(  without  once 
touching  the  target  j  and  at  last, 
to  ufeu  a  homely  phi-ate,  he  gave  it 
up  as  a  ba.I  job,  evidently  embai 
rasted  at  having  come  off  with  *>o 
little  eclat.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, tempted  by  the  example  of  his 
august  ally,  next  stood  forth  to 
make  trial.  His  success  was  com- 
plete. J  lis  first  shot  struck  with- 
in an  inch  of  the  circle-bis  second 
within  less  than  half  an  inch — and 
at  the  third  shot  he  lodged  his  ball 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  mark. 
William  Tell,  who  deprived  his  im- 
perial ancestor  of  Switzerland, 
could  not  have  done  more. 

Extraordinary  Character.  There 
is  at  present  livingyat  a  place  •ail- 


ed Glenarie,  six  miles  from  Inver- 
ary,  a  person  of  the  name  of  John 
Monro,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95, 
who  makes  a  point  of  walking  dai- 
ly, for  recreation,  the  six  miles  be- 
twixt his  residence  and  Iriverary, 
or  the  top  of  Tuhich-hill,  which  is 
very  steep    and   distant  about  2 
miles.     Should  the  rain  pour  in 
torrents,  so  much  the  better,  and 
with  greater  pleasure  does  he  per- 
ambulate the   summit  of  the  hill 
for  hours  in  the  midst  of  the  storm. 
Whether  it  is  natural  to  this  man, 
or  whether  it  is  the  effect  of  habit, 
cannut  be    said,    but    it  is  well 
known  he  cannot  endure  to  re- 
main any  length  of  time  with  his 
body  in  a  dry  state.    During  the 
summer,  and  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  he  regularly  pays  a  daily  visit 
to  the  river  Area,  and  plunges 
himself   headlong    in,    with  his 
clothes  on  ;  aud  should  they  get 
perfectly  dry  early  in  the  day,  so 
irksome  and  disagreeable  does  his. 
situation  become,  that  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  repeat    the  luxury.    He  de- 
lights in  rainy  weather,  and  when 
the"  sk}'  Jowers,    and  the  clouds 
threaten,"  and  other    men  seek 
the  "  bieid  or    ingle  side,"  then 
is  the  time  that  this  "  man  of  hab- 
its" chooses  for  enjoying  his  natu- 
ral element  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tk»o.    He  never  beuda  his  way 
homewards  till  be  is  completely 
drenched;  and,  <<.i  thea<  ...casions, 
that  a  drop  ma)  not  be  lost,  his 
bonnet  is  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
his  head  lef  t  bare  to  the  pattering 
of  the  wind  and  rain.    He  at  pres- 
ent enjoys  excellent  health  ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  habits,  he  has 
been  wonderfully  fortunate  in  es- 
caping colds,    a  complaint  very 
common  in  this  moist  climate — but 
when  he  is  attacked,  whether  in 
summer  or   winter,  his  mode  of 
cure  is  not  more    singular  than 
specific— -lnutead  of  indulging  in 
the   ardent  sweating    potions  so 
highly  extolled  among  the  gossips 
of  his  country,  he  repairs  to  his  fa- 
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vorite  element,  the  pure  streams 
of  the  Area,  and  takes  one  of  his 
usual  headlong  dip3,  with  his 
clothes  on.  He  then  walks  about 
for  a  few  miles  till  they  become 
.dry,  when  the  plan  pursued  never 
fails  to  check  the  progress  of  his 
disorder.  In  other  respects  tiie 
writer  has  never  heard  any  thing 
singular  regarding  his  manner  of 
habits. 

Junot.—  During  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  first  batteries  which 
Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  at  Toulou, 
directed  against  the  English,  he 
asked  whether  there  was  a  Ser- 
jeant or  Corporal  present  who 
could  write  ?  A  man  advanced 
from  the  ranks  and  wrote  to  his 
dictation  on  the  epaulernent.  The 
note  was  scarcely  ended,  when  a 


cannon  ball,  which  had  been  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  battery,  fell 
near  the  spot,  aud  the  paper  was 
immediately  covered  by  the  loose 
earth  thrown  up  by  the  ball. 
«  Well,"  said  the  writer,  "  1  shall 
have  no  need  of  sand."  This  remark, 
together  with  the  coolness  with 
which  it  was  made,  fined  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  Serjeant.  This  man 
was  Junot,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Abrantes. 

The  annual  produce  of  grain 
throughout  Great  Britian  is  reck- 
oned at  fifty  millions  of  quarters; 
out  of  those,  five  millions  ar«;  paid 
■  in  tithes  ;  eight  millions  are  expen- 
ded in  seed  ;  twenty-two  millions 
remain  to  the  farmers,  and  fifteen 
millions  for  market. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


At  the  Cherokee  Agency,  Jan.  28, 
Col.    Return  Jonathan  Meigs. 
He  was  one  of  the  distinguished  heroes 
of  the  American  revolution.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  ''battle  of  Lexington,  he 
marched  a  company  of  light  infantry, 
completely  uniformed  and  equipped, 
which  he  had  previously  enlisted  and 
organized  for  the  environs  of  Boston. 
He  wait  soon  appointed  a  Major  by  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  marched  with 
Arnold  in  his  tedious  and  suffering  ex- 
pedition to  Canada.    In,  the  bold  enter- 
prize  of  storming   Quebeck,  he  com- 
manded a  battalion  ;  and,  after  penetra- 
ting within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was 
made  prisoner,  together  with  Captains 
Morgan  and  Dearborn,  since  become 
Generals,  and  well  distinguished  in  A- 
merican  history.    There  is  an  interest- 
ing Journal  of  occurrences,  kept  by  Ma- 
jor Meigs,  from  Sept.  9,  1775,  to  Jan.  1, 
1776,  published  in  the  Coll.  of  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Vol.  II,  second  series,  p.  227 — 
247.    In  1776,  Major  Meigs   was  ex- 
changed and  returned  home ;  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  Colonel  by 
general   Washington.    Besides  the 
proof  of  his  courage  and  other  military 
accomplishments  furnished  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Quebeck,  his  expedition  to  Long 
Island,  in  1777,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  completely  successful  en- 
terprises, that  was  achieved  during  the 
war.    For  this  achievement,  Congress 
directed  a  sword  to  be  presented  to  him. 


and  passed  a  resolution  m  expressive  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  merit, 
of  the  prudence,  activity,  and  valor  dis- 
played by  himself  and  his  party  in  this 
expedition."    He   was    with  general 
Wayne  at  the  taking  of  Stony  Point, 
in  1779  ;  and  is  mentioned  with  honor 
by  general  Washington  among  those 
officers,  "  who   conducted  themselves 
with  that  coolness,  bravery,  and  perse- 
verance, that  will  ever  ensure  success." 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Col. 
Meigs  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
wilderness,  which  has  since  become  the 
state  of  Ohio.    He  drew  up  for  the  first 
emigrants  a  concise  system  of  regula- 
tions, which  were  posted  on  a  large  oak 
standing  near  the  confluence  of  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  rivers,  from  which  the 
bark  was  cut  off  of  sufficient  space  to 
attach  the  sheet,  on  which  the  regula- 
tions Were  written.    11  This  venerable 
oak  was,  to  the  emigrants,  more  useful, 
and  as  frequently  consulted,  as  the  Ora- 
cles of  ancient  Delphos  by  its  votaries." 
In  Charlestown,  S.  C.  Hon.  William 
W.  Van  Ness,  for  fifteen  years,  one  of 
the  Judges   of  the-  Supreme  Court  of 
New- York.    He  was  distinguished  for 
his  strength  of  intellect,  eminent  litera- 
ry attainments,  uncommon  powers  of 
elocution,  and  for  his  private  virtues. 
In  New-Jersey,  Hon.  John  Lambert, 
75,  formerly  a  representative  and  sen- 
ator in  Congress  from  that  State.  In 
Washington   City,  Rev.   Dr.  Andrew 
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Hunter,  75,  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  In  Baltimore,  Feb. 
24,  Samuel  Brazer,  jr.  Esq.  38,  Editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  son  of  Samuel 
Biazer  of  Worcester,  and  formerly  Edit- 
or of  the  National  Mgis  in  that  town. 
InDuxbury,  Ms.  Capt.  Seth  Bradford, 
88,  a  decendant  of  Governor  Bradford. 
In  Frnncestown,  March  3,  Mr.  James 
Woodbury, 85,  a  descendant  from  John 
Woodbury,  one  of  the  primitive  settlers 
ef  JYaumkenk,  in  1626.  [See  1  Prince 
Ann.  158.]  At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  with  characteristic  bravery,  he 
volunteered  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
his  country  ;  and  in  the  year  1759,  after 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  a  long 
campaign,  at  the  age  of  21  years,  he 
was  engaged  under  the  command  of 
general  Wolfe  in  the  battle  on  Abra- 
ham's plains.  After  this  decisive  battle, 
which,  in  effect  extinguished  the  title  of 
the  French  to  any  part  of  the  Canadas, 
Mr.  Woodbury  returned  to  his  friends, 
in  his  native  town,  Beverly,  Ms.  After 
having  made  several  successful  voyages 
at  sea.he  removed  to  Mont-Vernon,then 
a  part  of  Amherst,  and  formed  a  perma- 
nent settlement,  where,  until  within  a 
few  years,  he  resided  and  superintended 
the  concerns  of  his  valuable  farm.  His 
descendants  were  195,viz.  9  children, 
90grandchildren,and  96  great-grandchil- 
dren, 172  of  whom  were  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  Malacca,  India, 
in  May  last,  Rev.  Dr.  Milne,  a  distin- 
guished Missionary,  and  author  of  sev- 
eral learned  works  on  the  literature  of 
China.  In  Tillypally,  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  Aug.  3,  Rev.  James  Richards, 
an  American  Missionary.  At  Chelten- 
ham, Eng.  Jan.  26,  EmvARi)  Jenner, 
L  L.D.  F.  R.  S.  74,  the  illustrious  dis- 
coverer of  vaccination,  and  distinguish- 
ed for  his  literary  honors,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  an 
Honorary  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bos- 
ton, and,  in  1803,  received  from  Har- 
vard college  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  May,1303,  he  was  e- 
lected  an  Honorary  member  of  the 
New-Hampshire  Medical  Society,  and, 
in  1812,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  London,  Charles  Hutton, 
L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  distinguished  as  a 
mathematician  and  author.  In  Paris, 
the  Abbe  SicARD,  who  originated  the 
present  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Longevity. — In  London,  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Wesley,  94,  relict  of  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  one  of  the  founders  of  Melho- 
rlism. — In  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  Marquis 


of  Drogheda,  94.~In  New-York,  Mis. 
Margaret  Roach,  90.— In  Bethlehem. 
N.  Y.  Mr.  John  Jackson,  99— descend- 
ants 178. — In  Albemarle  co.  Va.  Capt. 
William  Smith,  96.— In  Waterford,  Me. 
Mr.  Philip  Hor,  90.— In  Hardwick,  Feb. 
19,  Mrs.  Mercy  Paige,  102.— In  Bristol, 
Mrs.  Abigail  Munro,  90. — In  Cambridge- 
port,  Ms.  Widow  Martha  Livermore, 
93.— In  West  Cambridge,  Ms.  March 
11,  Mr.  Jacob  Emmons,  93. — In  Sharon, 
Ms.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis,  91,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  Philip  Curtis,  of  that 
place. — In  Danvers,  Ms.  Widow  Ha»- 
nah  Nourse,  92. 

In  New- Hampshire. — In  Groton,  Feb. 
14,  Widow  Sarah  Wheat,  93  yis.  9  mo. 
—In  Sullivan,  Feb.16,  Deac.  John  Locke, 
90.— In  Antrim,  Feb.  24,  Hon.  John 
Duncan,  for  many  years  a  Representa- 
tive, and,  in  1797,  a  Senator  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State. — In  Pembroke, 
Feb.  26,  Widow  Hannah  Parker,  97  yrs. 
7  mo.  4  days. — In  Weare,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Bean,  91. — In  New- London,  March  2, 
Widow  Sarah  Messer,  90. 

In  the  town  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  con- 
taining a  population  of  2471,  there  are 
now  living  100  persons  over  70  years  of 
age.  Of  25  persons,  who  died  in  1822, 
one  was  97,  four  were  between  80  and 
90 ;  four  between  70  and  80  \  and  three 
between  60  and  70.  In  the  town  of 
Norwich,  Con.,  there  were  living  in  Jan. 
50  persons  in  their  70th  year,  20  up- 
wards of  80,  and  10  upwards  of  90 — ag- 
gregate of  ages  6000  years.  Pop.  of 
Norwich  in  1820,  2983. 

Bill  of  Mortality  for  Amherst, 

JV.  H.,  A.  JD.  1822. 

Disease.  Age.  Total 
Cancer                          64,  years.  1 

Paralysis              74.  83,  88,  3 

Old  age      83.85.72,87,97.  5 

Consumption    60.  24'  24-  33.  >  „ 

35.  52.  21-  29-  J  s 

Accidental                       13*  i 

Dysentery                       43.  1 

Intemperance                  43.  1 

Infantile  diseases  5  w.  3-  2'  2'  4 

Lethargy                       45,  1 

Unknown                 60,68,  2 

Affection  of  the  heart      48,  1 

Lung  Fever  2'  1 
Lingering,  in  consequence 

of  a  fall  in  1815            9-  1 
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N.  B.  Where  a  period  follows  the  age 
it  denotes  the  male  sex  ;  a  comma,  the 
female  ;  when  in  the  usual  place,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  line,  married  ;  at  the  top 
of  the  line,  unmai  rtid>  I.  S 


PUBLIC  AFFA 

Spain. 

S£5*  As  public  attention  is  very  generally  di- 
rected towards  Spain,  and  the  unholy  at- 
tempts now  making-  against  her,  we  deem 
it  proper  to  preserve  the  following  valuable 
imnmary  of  the  Portsmouth  Journal. 

1820,  Jan.  1.— The  Revolution 
commences  with  an  .  insurrection 
among-  the  troops  near  Cadiz.,  It 
was  planned  by  Cols.  Riego  and 
Quiroga.  They  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  different  detachments 
of  the  army,  and  proclaim  the  con- 
stitution of  1812. 

Feb.  1 — Riego  enters  Algesiras 
— as  pursued  by  Gen.  O'  Donnel. 
18th,  enters  Malaga — maintains 
his  ground,  till  he  retreats  to  the 
mountains  of  Ronda ,  where  his 
troopB  being  reduced  to  300  men, 
he  disbands  them  on  the  11th 
March.  -\ 

The  rumour  of  this  insurrection 
spreads  through  Spain,  and  produ- 
ces similar  insurrections  with  vari- 
ous success,  at  Corunna,  Ferrol, 
Vigo,  Pentevedra  and  Navarre. 

March  3. — Gen.  O' J)onnel  him- 
self revolts  and  proclaims  the  Con- 
stitution. 

9.  — Gen.  Freyre  revolts  at  Ca- 
diz. Ferdinand  submits  ;  promis- 
es to  restore  the  constitution,  issues 
a  decree  abolishing  the  Inquisition. 

10.  — Publishes  a  decree,  restor- 
ing the  Constitution  of  1812. 

11.  — Summonses  the  Cortes  to 
assemble,  under  that  constitution. 

21. — Quiroga  and  Riego  made 
Field  Marshals  of  the  Army. 

July  9. — The  Cortes  assemble  ; 
declare  the  press  free ;  dissolve  all 
convents  and  monasteries  except 
eight ;  appropriate  the  eclesiastic- 
al  revenues  to  the  payment  of  the 
national,  debt ;  and  grant  salaries 
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IRS  IN  APRIL. 

to  the  Clergy  in  lieu  pf  their 
Church  lands  :  abolish  entails. 

Nov.  9,—  Sitting  of  the  Cortes 
concluded. 

16. — Disturbances  at  Madrid  ; 
King  compelled  to  leave  the  Escu- 
rial,  and  come  to  the  city.  ,  ,  . 

21.  —  Riego  appointed,  Captain- 
General  of  Arragon.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  who  had  opposed 
the  revolution,  banished.  Gen. 
Morales,  who  had  attempted  a 
counter-revolution,  flies  to  Portu- 
gal, a 

Dec. — The  King  issues  a  procla- 
mation to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolutionary  Clubs. 

1821,  Jan.  28.r-Mathias,  Venuesa 
one  of  the  King's  Chaplains,  arres- 
ted for  having  written  proclama- 
tions and  caused  them  to  he  distri- 
buted aSout  Madrid,  in  which  the 
peop'e  were  told  that  a  foreign  ar- 
my was  on  its  march,  to  compel  them 
to  return  to  Uieir  duty,  to  their  God 
and  their  King. 

Feb.  6. — The  King  complains 
that  he  has  been  insulted  by  the  pop- 
ulace and  demands  the  assistance 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Madrid  to  preserve  order  ;  which  is 
granted. 

25. — A  Deputation,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Bishop  of  Majorca, 
waits  upon  the  King  and  requests 
him  to  attend,  in  person,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cortes. 

March  1,— The  King  meets  the 
Cortes,  and  delivers  a  speech  pro- 
posed by  his  miuisters; — at  the  close 
of  which  he  complains  v»  ith  much 
bitterness,  of  the  personal  insults, 
to  which  he  is  exposed  ;  and  as- 
cribes it  to  the  want  of  firmness  in 
the  constituted  authorities.  This 
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part  of  the  speech  causes  great  ex- 
citement in  the  Cortes.  In  the 
evening-  all  the  Ministers  resign. 

4. — The  Cortes  declare  them- 
selves permanent,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  no  responsible  Min- 
isters. 

In  their  answer  to  the  Speech, 
the  Cortes  declare  that  they  have 
heard  his  complaints  of  personal 
insults,  with  grief  and  surprize — 
they  reminded  him,  that  he  is  him- 
self charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  they  promise  him 
their  concurrence  and  support. 

New  Ministers  are  appointed. 

Insurrection  ot  Merino  at  Burgos, 
in  favor  of  the  King. 

April  3. — The  junta  at  Barcelo- 
na banish  a  large  number  of  respec- 
table persons  to  Majorca  ;  on  sus- 
picion of  their  favoring  the  Austri- 
ans,  who  were  then  at  Naples. 

May  3. — Vinuesa  tried  at  Mad- 
rid, and  condemned  to  10  years 
hard  labor  at  the  Galleys. 
-  3. — The  mob  break  into  the  pri- 
son,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
and  murder  Vinuesa. 

Morrillo  appointed  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Castile. 

Gen.  Elio  tried  for  treason  in 
assisting  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion in  1814 — sentenced  to  be  stran- 
gled ;  [but  the  sentence  was  not 
then  executed.] 

June  19. — M.  Zea,  agent  for  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  arrives  at 
Madrid,  and  is  received  with  re- 
spect. 

30. — Ends  the  second  session  of 
the  Cortes. 

July.— Much  disorder,  and  many 
assassinations  at  Madrid  ,  doubts 
entertained  of  the  king's  sinceri- 
ty. 

Aug.20.-A  mob,  in  front  of  one  of 
the  prisons,prevented  from  assassin- 
ating the  prisoners  by  the  firmness 
of  Gen.  Morilio. 

21.-—10,000  men  assemble  near 
the  Club  de  la  Fontana,  and  are 
clamorous  for  the  head  of  Morilio. 

Morilio  tenders  his  resignation  to 
the  King,  but  it  is  not  accepted. 
The  minister  of  >Var  resigns. 


Sept. — Morilio  tried  by  a  council 
of  war  and  honorably  acquited. 

Sept.  1. — Riego  superseded  in 
his  command  ;  which  causes  great 
tumults  at  Madrid.  They  are  quel- 
led by  Gr«n.  Morilio  and  San  Mar- 
tin, at  the  head  of  the  municipali. 

ty. 

28. — The  Cortes  meet  on  an  ex- 
traordinary session.  Petitions 
from  many  provinces  for  a  removal 
of  the  ministry-—  some  of  them  ac- 
companied with  threats  of  rebel- 
lion. 

[  During  the  greater  pai  t  of  this 
and  the  following  month,  the  yel- 
low fever  raged  in  all  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.] 

Oct.  18.— The  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
diz refuse  to  submit  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Reunion,  a  Governor  appoin- 
ted by  the  King  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Seville  send  back  General 
Moreno,  their  Governor. 

Nov.  2&. — The  King  makes  a  com- 
munication to  the  Cortes,coraplain- 
ing  of  these  events. 

Dec.  9. — The  Cortes  adopt  an  an- 
swer (130  to  48)  in  which  they  cen- 
sure the  proceedings  both  at  Ca- 
diz and  Seville,  as  unjustifiable — 
but  they  consider  the  offence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz  as  palliated  by 
many  circumstances  which  they 
enumerate  ;  and  they  decline  to  in- 
flict an^  punishment. 

18. — The  Cortes  present  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  requesting  a 
change  in  the  Ministry. 

1822,  Feb.  12.-— The  Cortes  an- 
nul the  Cordova  convention  be- 
tween Gen.  O'Donoju  and  the  Mex- 
ican leader- Iturbide;  and  declare 
that  they  will  consider  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of 
any  of  the  American  Provinces  by 
any  nation,  as  a  violation  of  exist- 
ing treaties. 

14. — The  King  closes  the  extra- 
ordinary session  of  the  Cortes,  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
proceedings. 

March  1. — The  new  Cortes  cho- 
sen for  1822  and  1823  meet.  Gen. 
Rieg©  is  choseu  Presideut. 
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A  new  ministry  appointed  by  the  Aug-.  7. — A  change  in  the  minis- 
King,  try  favorable  to  the  Liberalea. 

May  20. — An  alliance  concluded  28. — The  King  signs  a  decree  for 

between  Spain  and  Portugal.      ,  a  convocation  of  the  Extraordinary 

28. — The  Cortes  address  a  mes-  Cortes,  on  the  7th   Oct.— much 

sage  to  the  King,  in  which  they  against  his  will, 

complain  in  direct  terms,  of  the  The  Defenders  of  the  Faith  guil- 

apirit  of  his  government. — They  {y  of  great  excesses  in  .the  provin- 

say  that  the  administration  of  the  ces. 

provinces  has  been  confided  to  Oct.  7. — The  session  of  the  Ex- 
worthless  men,  who  are  disliked  by  traordinary  Cortes  commences, 
the  people,  and  who  sanction  the  Nov. — Disturbances  in  the  north 
impunity  of  criminals; — and  that  of  Spain,  and  frequent  skirmishes, 
the  clergy  abuse  the  functions  of  The  royalists  are  generally  victori- 
their  office,  to  sow  superstition  and  ous. 

disobedience.  Gen.  Mina  obtains  advantages 

June  26. — The  Cortes  adopt  meas-  over  the  Royalists  in  Catalonia, 

ures  for  conciliating  the  American  Dec.  25. — The  ultimatum  of  the 

Provinces.  French  Government  presented  ; — 

30 — Close  of  the  session  of  the  in  substance,  that  the  King  shall 

Cortes.  be  restored  to  his  sovereign  rights 

July  2. — The  Constitutional  Min-  — that  the  Nobles  shall  be  reinsta- 

iatiy  finding  that  no  dependance  ted  in  their  privileges--and  securi- 

could  be  placed  upon  the  King's  ty  given  against  future  insurrec- 

Guards,  call  out  the  National  Mi-  tions. 

liti*  ;  upon  which  the  Guards  im-  1823,  Jan.  12. — The  Cortes  de- 

mediately  revolt ;  and  2000  of  them  liberate   upon  the  note  received 

take  possession  of  the  Pardo,  and  from  the  Allied  Powers,  and  vote 

demand  rations  of  the  Alcade.  They  to  prepare  for  war.  Arguelles,  one 

are  encouraged  by  the  party  of  Ser-  of  the  Deputies  of  the  moderate 

viles.  party,  having  made  a  speech  in  fa- 

3. — Ineffectual  negociations  with  vor  of  war,  is  carried  through  the 

the  revolted  Guards.  streets  in  triumph. 

7. — The  Guards  attempt  to  seize  30. — The  French  Ambassador 

the  city.    They  are  met  by  the  mi-  leaves  Madrid  ;  and  his  arms  are 

litia  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  removed  from  the  front  of  his  ho- 

Madrid  under  Riego,  Morillo  and  tel. 

others,  and  a  battle  ensues,  in  which  Feb.  15. — Voted  in  the  Cortes 
the  Gu?rds  are  defeated  with  the  that  the  King  should  repair  to  Co- 
loss  of  400  men.    The  Dukedel  In-  runna. 

faotado  finds  it  necessary  to  con-  19. — The  extraordinary  session 

ceal  himself,  and  is  afterwards  ban-  of  the  Cortes  clones  with  a  speech 

ished,  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  from  the  Kiag.    He  assures  them 

Saragossa.  of  his  firm  and  constant  union  with 

10. — A  meeting  of  Foreign  Min-  them,  and  of  his  determination  to 

isters  is  held  at  Madrid  to  sign  a  oppose  "  the  anti-social  principles'' 

declaration  relative  to  the  events  of  the  King  of  France, 

in  the  capital.    Mr.  Forsyth  refu-  The  Ministers  wait  on  the  King, 

ses  to  sign  it,  alleging  it  to  be  en-  and  urge  him  to  remove  from  the 

tirely  untrue,  and  asserting  that  city,    He  refuses,  and  they  all  re- 

the  real  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  are  sign. 

the  Serviles  and  ultra-royalists.  At  a  quarter  past  10  at  night, 

17. — Tranquillity  re-established  ;  compelled  by  the  populace  who  had 

and  the  National  Militia  dismissed  collected  in  vast  numbers  round 
from  their  encampment. 
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the  palace,  be  restores  the  Minis- 
ter^ to  their  offices. 

Africa. 

The  American  colonists  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  were  attacked 
by  the  natives  on  the  11th  Nov.  and 
2nd  Dec.  last,  to  the  number  of 
1600.'  Thsee  persons  were  killed 
and  four  wounded.  Assistance  was 
ultimately  afforded  by  an  English 
vessel,  and  it  is  said  a  peace  was 
negociated 

Havanna. 
The  contemplated  cession  of  this 
island  to  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
viewed  with  discontent  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Havanna.  They  are  resol- 
ved to  adhere  to  the  New  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  resist  the  efforts  cf 
England  to  gain  possession.  Busi- 
ness was  at  last  dates i  dull— the  isl- 
and without  much  government. 
The  pirates  continue  their  depreda- 
tions— and  countenance  is  openly 
afforded  them.  We  trust  the  intre- 
ped  Porter  will  ere  long  have  bro- 
ken up  this  infamous  horde  of  out- 
laws. 

'  France. 
France  has,  by  her  revolution, 
effected  an  annual  saving  to  the  na- 
tion of  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  in  her  church  establish- 
ment, while  the  cleigy  are  far 
more  equally  apportioned  to  those 
whom  they  are  to  serve,  and  the 
lower  order  of  ministers  receives  a 
more  ample  compensation  than 
th^y  did  under  the  old  establish- 
ment. Before  the  French  rev»lu- 
tion,  the  number  of  the  secular 
clergy,  mnnks,  nuns  and  inferior 
ministers,  was  460,078,  or  aboat 
one  to  every  52  persdoBin  the  king- 
dom. The  revenue  of  the  clergy 
was  s.bout  33  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum. 

The  present  number  of  clergy- 
men in  France  is  38,643,  and  their 
income  $4,657,000.-  They  are  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury,  the 
same  as  the  army  or  navy.  Tithes 
are  abolished  :  357  of  the  clergy 
are  protestanls  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  state  church,  but  they  are 


paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
catholics. 

United  States. 
Massachusetts. — Hon.  William 
Eustis,  a  republican,  has  been 
elected  Governor  of  this  state,  to 
succeed  the  venerable  and  patriot- 
ic Gov.  Brooks.  Hon.  Josiah  Quin- 
cy  is  elected  Mayor  of  Boston. 
Hon.  Judge  Jackson  has  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
consequence  of  ill-health. 

Connecticut. — Gov.  Wolcott  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  this  state. 

Pennsylvania. — The  proposed 
canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  appears 
to  have  excited,  at  length,  a  degree 
of  interest  and  spirit,  that  gives 
flattering  promise  of  success.  Four 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  sub- 
scribed $22,000  towards  the  under- 
taking. 

New- York.— The  grand  jury  of 
Franklin  county,  have  indicted  two 
or  three  judges  "  for  not  attending 
court,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  proceed 
to  business."  The  same  persons 
had  previously'  been  indicted  and 
fined  for  the  same  offence. 

Miscellanies. 

Lotteries,— The  Managers  of  the  Na- 
tional Lottery,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertain- 
ed, do  not  at  present  pay  the  prizes  in 
the  last  class.  On  this  subject  we  find 
the  following  sensible  remarks  in  the 
Portsmouth  Journal. 

"Without  considering,at  present, 
the  moral  influence  of  lotteries,  it 
maj  be  worth  while  to  estimate 
their  effects  as  a  branch  of  political 
economy.  The  design  of  Lotte- 
ries is  to  raise  money— generally 
for  some  object  of  public  utility. 
They  are  therefore  strictly  taxes  ; 
and  like  all  othertaxes  should  be  as- 
sessed equ  illy,  and  collected  at  the 
smallest  possible  expenBe.  But  6o 
far  from  this  being  the  fact,  they 
are  a  tax  assessed  chiefly  upon  the 
Poor,  and  collected  at  a  greater 
expense  than  any  other  tax  that 
ever  was  laid.  The  principal  pur- 
chasers of  lottery  tickets  are  ap- 
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prentices  and  female  domestics, 
whom  youth  and  inexperience  ren- 
der sanguine  ;  men  of  embarrass- 
ed fortune  become  desperate  by 
disappointments  ;  and  unlettered 
persons,  who  are  too  ignorant  to 
calculate  the  chances  of  success. 
These  are  the  persons  who  pay  the 
tax;  and  how  much  Jhey  pay  is 
rarely  considered.  The  purchas- 
ers of  lottery  tickets  not  only  pay 
the  sum  intended  to  be  raised  by 
the  lottery,  but  they  pay  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  business.  In  this 
very  <k  National  Lottery,"  30,000 
tickets  at  $10  each  were  to  pro- 
duce $300,000,  and  the  whole  of 
this  sum  was  to  be  paid  out  in  pri- 
zes, deducting  15  per  cent.  In 
other  words  a  tax  of  $300,000  was 
assessed,  in  order  to  raise  $45,- 
000.  But  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  lottery  are  rarely  less  than  20 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  intended  to 
be  raised.  So  that  a  deduction  of 
$9000  must  be  made  from  the  45,- 
000,  leaving  $36,000  as  the  neat 
proceeds  of  a  tax  of  $300,000. 

"  It  is  no  compensation  for  these 
evils  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tickets  are  paid  out  in 
prizes.  This  money  is  distributed 
by  chance  ; — and  chance  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  regular  industry. 
If  a  thousand  dollars  were  wanted 
in  town  for  the  paving  of  a  street, 
should  we  be  willing  that  the  poor- 
er inhabitants  should  be  taxed  $67,- 
000  for  that  object ;  even  though 
$66,000  were  the  next  day  distribu- 
ted to  every  man  who  happened  to 
have  light  hair  or  blue  eyes.  Yet 
such  is  the  operation  of  a  lottery. 
It  takes  money  from  those  who 
canaot  afford  to  part  with  it :  and 
distributes  it  capriciously,  without 
regard  to  merit  or  want. 

"A  rich  man,  or  one  who  is  thri- 
ving in  business,  has  no  temptation 
to  adventure  in  a  lottery.  He  can 
make  his  gains  at  less  hazard.  A 
prudent  man  is  able  to  calculate 
the  risk,  and  sees  the  desperate  na* 
ture  of  the  game.  But  the  igno- 
rant girl,  the  bankrupt,  or  the  la- 


borer is  willing  to  risk  any  thing 
for  the  remote  chance  of  gaining 
more.— These  all  purchase  lottery 
tickets  ;  and  it  is  from  their  money 
that  lottery  prizes  are  paid — if 
paid  at  all.  If  a  man  who  has 
drawn  the  highest  prize  in  a  lotte- 
ry, could  trace  back  his  dollars  to 
the  original  puichasers  of  tickets  ; 
if  he  could  summon  together  the 
four  or  five  thousand  disappointed 
suffering  wretches,  who  have  each 
contributed  to  his  treasure,  and 
could  witness  the  effects  which  the 
loss  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  has 
produced  in  their  families,  he  would 
have  a  hard  heart  to  retain  a  cent 
of  his  money.  It  would  burn  like 
fire  at  the  touch. 

"  But  lotteries  are  authorized  by 
law,  it  is  said,  and  are  therefore 
honest  and  useful.— -Then  why  not 
permit  every  man  to  prosecute  this 
honest  trade,  and  make  his  fortune 
by  a  lottery  ?  Why  guard  it  with 
so  many  restrictions,  and  confine 
it  to  objects  of  public  utility.  The 
truth  is,  our  law-makers  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  make  a  com- 
promise with  conscience ;  and 
while  they  have  readily  admitted 
the  impolicy  of  the  means,  have 
'thought  the  objections  removed  by 
the  utility  of  the  end.  If  lotteries 
are  useful,  let  every  man  have  a 
lottery  who  wishes  to  build  a  house 
or  buy  a  farm.  If  they  are  honest, 
let  the  tickets  be  sold,  like  any 
other  merchandize,  quietly  and 
regularly — without  the  picture  of 
Fortune  showering  dollars  in  to  eve- 
ry man's  hat,  or  a  horn  of  plenty 
overflowing  with  gold.  These  are 
stratagems  to  gull  the  simple  ;  de- 
vised at  first,  by  tbose  who  under- 
stood the  object,  and  followed  since 
through  custom,  even  by  honest 
men.  We  do  not  censure  the 
mere  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  If 
they  can  be  honestly  bought  th*y 
can  be  honestly  sold. — But  in  con- 
sidering their  effects  upon  society, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
s^re  usually  sold  should  be  taken  into 
the  account.  While  the  laws  pro- 
hibit palmistry  and  juggling,  they 
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permit  an  appeal  to  superstition 
and  credulity  by  advertisements  of 
lucky  offices  and  lucky  numbers  ; 
aod  full-grown  men  inquire  after 
particular  tickets  because  they 
nave  dreamed  about  them  ;  and 
the  public  are  gravely  told  that 
the  dream  came  true,  and  the 
highest  pi  ize  dropped  into  the  dream- 
er's hand  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  are  the  natural  effects  of  lot- 
teries upon  character ;  and  surely 
if  we  have  any  regard  for  plain 
sense  and  manly  sestiment,  we 
must  rejoice  at  any  event  which 
may  break  the  charm,  and  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  the  true  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  lotteries." 

The  first  English  lottery  was 
drawn  A.  D.  1569.  It  consisted  of 
forty  thousand  lots,  at  ten  shillings 
each  lot. — The  prizes  were  plate, 
and  the  profits  were  to  go  towards 
repairing  the  havens  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  drawn  (as  Maitland 
from  Srow  informs  us,  vol.  I.  p.  257) 
at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  drawing  began  on  the 
11th  of  January,  1569,  and  contin- 
ued incessantly,  day  and  night,  un- 
til the  6th  of  May  following.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  three  lot- 
tery offices  in  London.  The  propo- 
sals of  this  lottery  were  published 
in  the  years  1567  and  1668.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to* have  been  drawn 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dericke,  her 
majesty's  servant,  (i.e.  her  jewel- 
ler,) but  was  afterwards  drawn  as 
abave  mentioned. 

Dr.  Bawlin3on  showed  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries,  in  1748,  a  copy 
of  the  preceding  lottery  scheme, 
and  it  is  thus  entitled — "  A  proposal 
for  a  very  rich  lottery,  general 
without  any  blankes ;  containing  a 
great  number  of  good  prizes,  as  well 
of  ready  money  as  of  plate  and  cer- 
tain sorts  of  merchandizes,  having 
been  valued  and  prized  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  queene's  most  ex- 
cellent majestye"s  order,  to  the  in- 
tent that  such  commodities  as  may 
chance  to  arise  thereof,  after  the 
charges  borne,  may  be  converted 
towards  the  reparation  of  the  ha- 


vens, and  strength  of  the  realms 
and  towards  such  other  further 
good  works.  The  number  of  lots 
shall  be  forty  thousand,  and  no 
more  ;  aud  every  lott  shall  be  the 
summe  of  tenne  shillings  sterling 
only  and  no  more.  To  be  filled  by 
the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
shew  of  prizes  are  to  be  seen  in 
C'heapside,  at  the  sign  of  the 
queeue's  Armes  at  the  house  of  Mr 
I)eritke,  goldsmith,  servant  to  the 
queene.  Printed  by  Henry  Bynne- 
man.  1567." 

In  1612,  King  James,  for  the  spe- 
cial encouragement  of  the  planta- 
tion of  English  colonies  in  Virginia 
granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the 
west  end  of  St.  Paul's.  One  Thom- 
as Sharply  s,  a  tailor  of  London,  had 
the  chief  prize,  amounting  to  four 
thousand  crowns  in  «  faire  plate." 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  suppress 
lotteries  as  nuisauces  to  the  public. 

Riches  and  Benevolence. — The 
London  papers  mention  a  man  liv- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  named  Aaron 
Coidoza,  who  outrivals  the  munif- 
icence of  Bagdad  Sultans,  and  re- 
alizes the  fictions  of  Arabian  story. 
With  a  princely  forune,  he  possess- 
es the  means,  and  with  a  generous 
Boul,the  spirit  to  exercise  an  unex- 
ampled benevolence.  Gibraltar, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  testifies  to 
the  various  large  pecuniary  dona- 
tiono  made  to  distressed  objects  of 
all  descriptions.  Such  have  been 
his  deeds  of  benevolence,  to  both 
English  and  Spaniards,  in  moments 
of  extreme  exigency,  to  the  army 
and  navy,  that  the  public  thanks 
of  the  whole  garrison,drawn  out  on 
Parade,  end  of  the  marine  comman- 
ders, have  been  rendered  him  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  for  his 
protection,  and  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment. And  during  the  recent 
troubles,  the  Spanish  government 
have  decreed  him  public  thank*, 
and  recorded  in  their  archives 
the  obligation  which  the  kingdom 
owes  him,  for  his  extraordinary 
liberality  to  the  Spanish  refugees. 
He  is  of  noble  extraction  ;  his  an- 
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cestors  (secret  Israelites)  quitted 
Spain  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
with  a  vast  property  settled  in 
Gibraltar,  where  he  has  construc- 
ted the  most  elegant  mansion  on 
the  rock.  His  hospitality  and  mu- 
nificence have  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  'King  of  the  Jews:'  no 
being,  plebeian  or  royal,  scarcely 
ever  excelled  him  in  benevolence 
and  generosity. 

Tbe  fashion  of  wearing  chapeau- 
de-bras  to  parties,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Europe,  we  are  told  grew  out 
of  the  genteel  practice  of  stealing 
hats.  Aod  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  dozen  gentlemen  will  make 
their  entree  with  only  one  of  these 
beaver  ornaments.  The  first,  after 
clapping  it  under  his  arm,  and  ma- 
king his  bow,  seeds  it  out  by  the 
servant  to  those  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  so  they  take  it  in 
succession. 

A  steam  vessel  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished, to  ply  regularly  between 
Portsmouth,  in  England,  and  Bil- 
boa,  in  Spain,  by  means  of  which, 
excepting  the  winter  season,  a  reg- 
ular weekly  communication  may 
bs  kept  up  between  Madrid  and 
London,  and  the  traveller  pass 
from  one  country  to  another  in 
the  short  space  of  four  days.  The 
distance  by  sea  is  stated  to  be  no 
greater  than  between  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  with  very  little  de- 
parture from  the  direct  line,  the 


the  packet  may  touch  at  Guernsey 
and  Brest. 

«  AMERICAN  LITERATURE," 
Says  one  of  the  English  Maga- 
zines, "  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  what  in  London 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Maga- 
zine day  ;  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month,  when  all  the  Magazines, 
Reviews  and  Journals  appear ; 
and  when,  in  consequence,  a  spe- 
cies of  book  fair  is  created  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paternoster  Row. 
The  fourscore  periodical  works 
published  on  that  day  cause  re- 
turns within  a  few  hours,  in  ready 
money,  of  little  short  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  America,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proprietors  of  peri- 
odical works  labor  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  their  own  dis. 
tributors,  and  instead  of  being 
paid  in  ready  money,  in  large 
sums,  by  wholesale  booksellers, 
they  depend  on  precarious  returns 
from  individual  subscribers  scat- 
tered over  the  wide  spread  regions 
of  the  U.  States.  Thus  we  see, 
in  these  Journals,  incessant  com- 
plaints of  the  caprice  and  negli- 
gence of  subscribers  ;  and  thus  it 
if,  that,  however  great  the  merit 
of  some  American  literary  Jour- 
nals, the  proprietors  are  inadequate- 
ly remunerated  and  often  overwhel- 
med by  the  multitude  of  small  debts 
due  from  negligent  patrons,*' 
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WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Washington  City,  March  18,  Hon. 
Brockholst  Livingston,  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  66th  year. 
He  belonged  to  the  state  of  New-York. 
He  was  a  learned  and  independent  judge, 
a  finished  gentleman,  and  a  truly  benev- 
olent man.  In  Brookline,  Ms.  April  16, 
William  Aspinwall,  M.  D.  80 ;  one 
of  the  oldest  physicians  in  that  state. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1764,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boylston,  continued  the  practice  of  in- 
oculation for  the  Small  Pox,  which  that 
eminent  and  distinguished  physician  first 
introduced  into  this  ceuntry.  Perhaps 


no  practitioner  in  the  U.  S.  ever  inocu- 
lated so  many  persons,  or  acquired  such 
skill  and  celebrity  in  treating  this  ma- 
lignant disease  as  Dr.  Aspinwall.  Be- 
sides his  practice  in  this  disorder,  when 
it  generally  spread,  he  was  allowed,  af- 
ter the  year  1788,  to  keep  a  hospital 
open  at  all  times,  to  which  great  num- 
bers repaired,  and  from  which  they  re- 
turned with  warm  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. He  continued  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  this  disease,  tUl  the 
general  introduction  of  vaccine  iuocu 
lation.  In  Boston,  April  18,  Hon. 
George  Cabot,  72.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  convention  which  adop- 
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ted  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
and  was  subsequently  a  senator  in  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts.  He  was  es- 
teemed as  a  statesman,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  religion.  In  Ex- 
eter, April  2,  Joseph  Pearson,  Esq. 
aged  85  years  and  6  months.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1758,  and 
was  many  years  Secretary  of  the  state 
of  New-Hampshire.  In  Warner,  Feb. 
23,  Widow  Hannah  Kimball,  relict  of 
Mr.  Daniel  K.  aged  83.  She  moved  in- 
to that  town  in  1763,  and  was  the 
first  English  female  that  ever  slept  in  it, 
and  the  mother  of  the  first  English  child 
born  in  that  town.  In  Conway,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Sherburne,  84,  formerly  of  Portsmouth 
— he  was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution.  In 
Portsmouth,  Col.  William  Simpson  of 
Orford,  aged  81.  In  Hanover,  March 
23,  Deacon  Benoni  Dewey,  72,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In  Hol- 
derness,  Mrs.  Mary  Prescott,  wife  of  Lt. 
John  Prescott,  aged  76.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  and  the  first  female  set- 
tler of  Sandwich. 


Longevity.  In  Massachusetts.  In 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Mary  Washburn,  90  — 
In  Hamden,  Widow  Sarah  Basset,  95. — 
In  Braintree,  March  23,  Mr.  Richard 
Thayer,  92.— In  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Su- 
sanna Devcreux,  93. — In  Alford,  Deac. 
Eleazar  Barrett,  90.— In  Chilmark,  Mrs. 
Ruhaniah  Stewart,  93,  leaving  a  husband 
92,  with  whom  she  had  lived  71  years. 

In  Connecticut.  In  Burlington  Mi. 
Joseph  Smith  96.— In  Redding,  Mr.  Da- 
vid Jackson,  90.— In  Milford,  Widow 
Esther  Bryan,  93— In  New-Haven,  Mr. 
Henry  Eaton,  92,  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner.— In  Berlin,  Mrs.  Sarah  Steele, 
94,  having  had  278  descendants.  In 
Providence,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Jerusha  Wright, 
94. 

In  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Capt.  Fred- 
erick Bird,  96,  a  revolutionary  officer. 
In  Bellford,  L.  I.  Mr.  Tunis  Tiebout  of 
New-York,  aged  101. 

In  New-Hampshire.  In  Plainfield, 
March  21,  Mrs.  Joanna  Pool,  92  years 
6  monfhs.— In  Bow,  April  5,  Mr.  Samu- 
el Welch,  112  years,  6  mo.  23  days. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR    FEBRUARY,  1823. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  MAY. 


Trance,  Spain,  &c. 
We  look  to  the  situation  of 
France,  with  feelings  similar  to 
tho»e  experienced  on  the  approach 
of  some  terrific  storm,  sweeping  be-, 
fore  it  whole  forests  and  villages.! 
Foi  scarcely  less  awful  in  the  po- 
litical world  must  be  the  convulsion 
wtu^h  is  threatening  in  Europe,  •  '  A 
republic  in  Spain,"1  says  aa  advo- 
cate of  thron  >s  and  despotism,  "  will 
seek  itK  feliow  in  a  republic  in  Ita- 
ly. VVitbtKpairi  ond  Italy  revoiu 
tioned,  how  long  will  Frame  remain 
tranquil!  How  lung  will. Germany,; 
already  heaving,  lie  repining  and 
murmuring,  before  it  burst  inio  a 
resistless  storm  ?.  The  continent 
is  .A  this  hour  i.i  v  state  nf  internal 
convulsion.  The  Frenchman.;  cast 
ou  the  ground  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
feels  hostility  to  thrones  unextin- 
guished ;  the  German,  who  fought 
for  his  country  under  the  promise 
of  a  constitution,  feels  his  hopes  de- 
feated ;  the  Italian,  proud  of  his  an- 
cient memories,  an. I  flung  from  his 
laie  ideal  independence,  feels  and 
groans  ;  the  Pole,  loaded  with  the 
Russian  tetter,  feels  and  curses  his 
degradation.  Through  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  continent  there  is  but 
one  preparation,  great  and  terrible, 
for  a  catastrophe,  of  which  no  man 
can  calculate  the  horrors  or  the 
close.  The  field  is  sown  with  the 
serpent  teeth  of  bitterness,  ruined 
ambition,  and  inveterate  discord. 
Are  we  to  see  it  s-end  up  its  harvest 
of  the  spear  ?  The  thrones  of  the 
continent  stand  at  this  hour  in  a  cem- 
etery."* If  we  look  for  a  reason 
why  France  at  this  lime  assumes  a 
warlike  tone  towards  Spain,  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  her  people 

*  Blackwood's  Mag. 
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are  discontented  ;  and  her  restless 
activity  must  be  employed  abroad, 
to  prevent  insurrections  at  home. 
France  is  mortified  and  degraded; 
she  feels  that  the  Bourbons  hove 
been  imposed  upon  her  by  foreign 
armies.  From  the  dream  of  glory 
which  that  people  enjoy  d  in  the 
reign  of  Nap*  loon,  they  have  been 
aroused  to  bitterness  of  feeling,and 
a  desperate  eagerness  to  better  or 
alter  their  condition.  The  minis- 
ters oi'  Louis,  foreseeing  the  ap- 
proach of  evils,  which  their  meas- 
ures were  encouraging,  sought  to 
diveit  the  anxiety  oil  the  nation — 
and  ou  the  specious  plea  of  sup- 
porting (he  crown  of  Spain  ag  oust 
an  insurgent  people,  have  waged 
war  upon  liberal  principles,  and 
with  fearful  odds  ag3iost  them.  We 
have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  le- 
sult ,  but  our  prayers  are  for  the 
deliverance  and  freedom  of  Spain. 

(K7»vVe  have  followed  with  at- 
tention the  course  o(  the  negotia- 
tions pursued  by  the  Briti.  h  Gov- 
ernment both  with  France  and 
Spatn,asdeveloped  in  the  documents 
laid  before  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  14th  of  April  last. 
It  consists  of  two  sets  of  dispatches, 
one  under  the  head  of  Veronr.  and 
Par*i6,  and  the  other  of  Paris  and 
Madrid.  The  former  commences 
in  Sept.  1822,and  continues  through 
fourteen  documents  to  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1823.  In  this  set 
ot  state  papers,  the  British  govern- 
ment seems  to  h»ve  been  surprised 
by  the  intention  of  France  and  her 
continental  allies  to  interfere  with 
force  of  arms  lh  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
into  a  strong  and  animated  expres- 
sion as  to  the  uselessness  and  dan- 
ger of  such  inteiference.  The 
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Duke  of  Wellington  was  directed 
to  declare  for  peace,  to  decline  bo- 
coming  a  party  or  holding  common 
langu?ge  with  the  allies,  and  to  ad- 
vance arguments  altogether  irresis- 
tible against  the  necessity  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Canning  all 
along  maintained  that  the  difference 
between  the  British  Government 
and  France,  was  not  upon  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from 
alterations  in  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion, but  wis  confined  to  the  princi- 
ple which  she  opposed  of  threaten- 
ing an  armed  interference  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  any  desired 
change.  And  it  was  specifically 
maintained  that  there  was  no  coun- 
try of  equal  magnitude  with  Spain 
whose  internal  disturbances  would 
be  so  little  likely  to  menace  the 
tranquillity  of  other  states,witb  that 
imminent  danger,which  ulone  could 
justify  foreign  intervention. 

Tho  second  set  of  documents, 
amounting  tc  43,  commences  in 
Dec  1822,  and  terminates  March 
31,  1823. 

On  the  29th  December,  the  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain  was  prof- 
fered, provided  Spain  should  deshe 
it  ;  but  it  was  declined  by  the  Span- 
ish Minister.  Lord  Fitzrny  Som- 
erset was  sent  early  in  January  on 
a  secret  mission,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce the  ranst  distinguished  individ- 
uals in  Spain  to  make  such  a  vol- 
untary change  in  their  Constitu- 
ent ^  nnriA  K£waabJ»i  tu 
France.  Tin?  project  proves  k  bt 
abortive  ; — and  having  exhausted 
their  eudeavors  to  pieserve  peace, 
the  British  Government  made  dis- 
tinctly known  to  both  Powers, 
their  determination  to  retire  with- 
in the  limits  of  strict  neutrality. 
In  the  final  despatch  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  in  Puiis,  Mr.  Canning  ex- 
presses his  expectation  that  France 
will  not  attempt  the  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  Spain,  or  force  the 
~King  into  any  measure  derogatory 
to  the  independence  of  his  Crown 
— that  the  King  of  England  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gations of  that  defensive  connec- 
tion eubsisth.j  between  Great  Brit- 


ain and  Portugal— and  that  as  His 
Britannic  Majesty  disclaims  for 
himself  any  intention  of  appropri- 
ating the  smallest  portion  of  the 
late  Sp  .nish  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, he  in  satisfied  that  no  attempt 
will  be  m.»de  by  France  to  bti  .g 
un  ler  her  dominion  any  part  of 
those  possessions,  either  by  con- 
quest or  by  cession,  from  Sp.  in. 

By  'ate  arrivals  we  learn  that 
hostilities  have  commenced.  The 
passnge  of  the  Bidaosaa,  the  Span- 
ish Rubicon,  puts  an  end  to  specu- 
lations, and  introduces  us  to  the  re- 
gion of  fact. 

Two  arn.ies  were  destined  fo  en- 
ter Spain.  One  on  the  side  of  Bay- 
onne,  has  passed  the  barrier,  in 
which  Gen.  Count  Guilleminot  and 
Marshal  Oudinot,the  Duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  have  distinguished  commands. 
The  other,  on  the  side  of  Perpig- 
nan,  is  under  Marshal  Moncey, 
Duke  of  Cornegliano.  The  latter 
force  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  move  before  the  20th  or 
22d  of  April.  Divisions  have  in- 
vested the  fortified  towns  of  Pam- 
peluua  and  St.  Sebastians.  The 
commander  of  a  French  division, 
on  the  9th  of  April,  summoned  the 
latter  fortress  to  surrender  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  tV  Vllth  ;  but 
the  Spanish  Governor  replied,  that 
he  would  not  deliver  up  the  place 
without  a  formal  order  from  his 
Suwoiiigu,  Tfcta  lu^-i  a£  teuce 
vitharoH.  sine  s>  nrt  *-ar  c  immexr- 
ced  upon  the  French,  terminating 
in  a  slight  viclory— tkc  Spanish  kil- 
ling about  sixty  and  woundir  g  or 
taking  five  hundred  prisoners. — 
The  French  advanced  posts  have 
entered  Vittoria,  and  General  Que- 
sada  has  reached  Bilboa. 

Flying  columns  of  the  guerillas 
move  about  between  the  Pyrennees 
and  the  Ebro. j  They  hover  round 
the  Fdieh,  harrass  them  and  ie;ivc 
them  nothing  to  eat.  Gen.  Moril- 
lo  commands  the  army  of  reserve 
in  Galltcia,  and  takes  a  position  be- 
tween Leon  and  Asturga  with  from 
15  to  20,000  men.  A  scarcity  of 
provisions  already  began  to  be  ex 
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perienced  by  the  French  troops, 
who  took  with  them  only  nine  days' 
supply,  each  soldier,  as  is  stated, 
carrying  his  own  share.  The  Con- 
tribandistus  (or, smugglers)  amount 
to  50,000  men,  all  well  mounted 
and  inaed — they  are  men  of  great 
courage  and  iutrep  dity 

The  port  and  citadel  of  Guetaria 
have  been  taken  by  the  French 
troops.  Two 'hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  two  colonel9  and  ten 
oth-r  officers,  have  been  taken,  to- 
gether with  five,  pieces  of  cannon 
and  provisions. 

Ballesteros,  it  was  announced, 
had  abandoned  rb«  pass  of  Salinas, 
and  retired  to  Tudela-  since  which 
it  was  reported  he  had  left  I  hat 
place.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  information  we  have  received 
is  derived  from  French  sources, 
which,  although  official,  must  be  ta- 
ken with  great  allowances,  since 
the  interest  the  Bourbon  govern 
ment  have  in  carrying  on  the  wa»* 
without  disaster,  will  lead  them  to 
conceal  circumstances  and  misrep 
resent  facts.  For  example:  a  few 
French  and  Italian  refugees  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  sedi- 
tious cries  to  seduce  the  French 
troops,  when  crossing  the  lines; 
who,  instead  of  deserting,  fired 
upon  and  killed  eight  of  them  at 
the  command  of  their  officers.  This 
simple  occurrence  is  the  cause  of  a 
flaming  bulletin,  which  was  read 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with 
loud  shouts  of  '  Vive  le  Roi V 

An  official  account  from  J.  Aba- 
scail,  dated  Valencia,April  2,  stales 
that  Col.  Don  Antonio  Bazan,  com- 
mander of  the  province  of  Castel- 
lon,  on  hi9  march  to  Valencia,  en- 
countered 5000  rebels,  with  1000 
men,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
gained  a  complete  victory— 800 
killed,  200  taken  prisoners  and 
1000  muskets.  Mina,  with  6000 
men,  according  to  the  French  ac- 
counts, and  double  that  number  ac- 
cording to  the  Spaniards,  was  in 
Catalonia,  waiting  the  approach  of 
Moncey. 
There  are  said  to  be  great  deser- 


tions  from  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
under  the  principal  leader,  Baron 
d'Erolles,  to  the  Constitutionalists. 

When  the  whole  French  force 
gets  into  line,  we  think  itiat  30,000 
nt  least  must  march  on  the  line  of 
Pert  ignan,  to  supply  posts  and  keep 
up  communications,  should  Miua 
retire.  On  the  other  side,  St.  Jnj- 
bsstians  and  Pampeluna  must  ei- 
ther be  besieged  or  blockaded,  and 
this  service  will  jfquire  at  ler>st  10 
or  15,000  m<*n.  This  leaves  dispo- 
sable to  march  for  Madiid,  an  ar» 
my  of  50,000,  supposing  100,000  to 
be  brought  into  the  base  of  opera- 
tions originally.  But  the  country 
is  extremely  difficult,  subsistence 
is  precarious,  and  it  will  require  a 
vast  number  of  men  to  maintain 
the  communication  against  the 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  Span- 
iards. Midrid,  400  miles  distant, 
may  be  occupied  by  20,000  men  ; 
but  the  Government  of  Spain  are 
yet  300  miles  further,  and  will  not 
be  conquered  because  the  Capital 
may  be  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

Mexico. 
The  self  created  emperor  Itur- 
bide,  having  lived  his  hour  upon  the 
stage,  has  made  his  exit  in  imperial 
form.  A  national  congress  has 
been  established  in  his  stead.  At 
a  session  29. h  of  March  the}  de- 
clared that  the  executive  power  of 
Mexico  had  ceased  from  the  19th  of 
May  last  to  that  time;  and  in  an- 
other decree  they  declare  that  the 
executive  power  shall  be  exercised 
provisionally  by  a  body  composed 
of  three  members,  each  of  whom 
Bhould  alternately  for  one  month 
act  as  President.  These  persons 
are  appointed,  and  their  names  are 
Dons  Nicholas  Bravo,  Gaudaloupe 
Victoria,  and  Pedro  Celestino  Nig- 
reti.  Iturbide,  previous  to  his  final 
overthrew,  proposed  to  the  council 
of  war  that  the  army  bhould  not  de- 
cide his  fate.  The  Junta  of  Gene- 
rals, in  reply,  referred  every  thing 
to  the  decision  of  the  Congress.  At 
the  last  advices,  Iturbide  was  in 
confinement  at  his  couutry  house, 
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under  (he  custody  of  General  TTra- 
xo  About  700  troops  remained 
faithful  to  the  fcimperor,  and  advised 
him  to  give  bartle  to  the  republi- 
can party  ;  but  he  declined,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Congress.  Tims  ends  the  farce  of 
Mexican  monarchy.  That  of  Bra- 
zil will  probably  follow  in  doe  time. 
Thus  the  example  of  the  Uaited 
States  will  not  be  lost  upon  man- 
kind. 

Pin.ATES.  Almost  every  day 

brings  some  account  of  new  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  pirates  in 
the  West  Indian  Sea?.  Thy  week- 
ly details  .  f  their  murders  and  rob- 
beries would  fill  a  sheet.  So  far 
from  fh<  ir  being-  kept  in  awe  b* 
Com.  Porter's  squadron,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  more  daring  than  ever. 
This  state  of  things  will  probably 
continue  till  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies aie  i  nder  tlje  control  of  a  re- 
sponsible government. 

United  States. 

New-Hampshire.  The  Legi sta- 
tute of  this  sfate  assembles  at  Con- 
cord, on  Wednesday  the  4th  in- 
stant. Much  business  of  an  inter- 
cstinp!-  nature  will  come  before 
th«  nt,  and  will  without  doubt  be 
faithfully  and  promptly  attended  to. 
In  tbe  House,  there  will  be  a  great 
accession  of  talent,,  and  our  confi- 
dence is  thereby  increased  in  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  their  de- 
liberations. 

Connecticut.--  The  legislature  of 
this  state  assembled  at  Hartford  on 
the  7lh  May  The  message  of  Gov. 
Wolcott  was  communicated  on  the 
8th.  He  uo'ices  in  terms  of  respect 
the  lamented  death  of  Lt.  Gov  In- 
gersoll ;  and  eulogizes  the  life  of 
that  rnei  horious  citizen  The  grea- 
ter part  of  the  message  has  but  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  concerns  of  the 
state,  being  rather  a  labored  essay 
on  the  rise  and  fall  and  character 
of  nations,  and  on  the  prospects 
now  existing  in  regard  to  the  states 
of  Europe  Hon.  David  Plant  is 
elected  Lt.  Governor.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  legislature  to  incorpor- 
ate a  new  college  to  be  located  in 


the  city  of  Hartford,  and  to  b<*  cal- 
led Washington  College.  Among 
the  trustees  named  is  Com  lvTI)<  n- 
ough.  who  is  a  native  or  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Jflassa ckusetts.—  The  legisla t  ure 
of  this  state  assembled  at  the  capi- 
tol  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  the 
2tfih  May.  During  the  election 
week,  numerous  religious  and  char- 
itable societies  had  their  annual 
public  exercises. 

Pennsylvania. — The  legislature, 
at  their  late  session,  passed  112 
acts — and  it  is  said  each  act  cost 
about  $450.  Philadelphia  contain:* 
80  churches  ;  of  which  13  are 
presbyterian,  10  episcopalian,  8 
baptist, !4  methodist,  5  friends  soci- 
ety 4  Roman  catholic,  1  unitari- 
an ;  of  other  denominations,  26. 

JVeto-  York. — A  coal  mine  has 
been  discovered    at  Kindcrhook, 

near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  N.  Y. 

Statesman  contains  a  notice  of  a  cu- 
rious fortification  situated  in  Tioga 
county,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  of  that  nr.  me.  This  fort  idea- 
tion or  mound,  which  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  monuments  of  former 
ages  so  common  in  the  western 
woi  Id,  and  yet  so  little  understood, 
both  with  respect  to  origin  aim  de- 
sign,is  difficult  of  access,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  picturesque 
and  romantic  country,.  The  base 
of  the  mountain  upou  which  the  an- 
cient fortress  is  situate,  is  washed 
by  the  Tioga  river,  and  the  danger- 
ous pass  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
water,  is  in  seme  places  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  width,  sloping 
toward  the  river.  Along  this  nar- 
row and  perilous  way,  above  per- 
peudiculai  ledges  and  the  gulf  be- 
low, the  passenger  treads  with  cau- 
tious footsteps,  sustaining  himself 
by  the  shrubberj  growing  among* 
the  rocks.  A  false  step  would 
prove  fatal.  To  tbe  point  of  the 
mountain  on  whh  h  the  ancient  tor- 
tress  stands,  and  which  is  inacces- 
sible in  every  other  direction,  the 
company  gave  the  name  of  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  said  to  be  about  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  riv»r 
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and  below  it  yawns  a  frightful 
abvss.  The  rampart  was  named  the 
Capitol,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Rome.  Our  tou- 
rist gives  it  ;S  his  opinion,  that  a 
single  man  with  a  gun  and  bayonet 
could  guard  the  defile  aghmst  an 
army,  and  the  fortress  seems  to 
have  been  impregnable.  It  could 
not  howevet  have  withstood  a  long 
siege,  as  there  are  no  wells  nor 
spring,  in  the  vicinity,  and  supplies 
ofw  iter  must  have  been  drawn  from 
the  river.  The  redoubt  is  50  reds 
in  breadth.  The  principal  en- 
trenchment is  three  feet  deep,  and 
six  feet  wide,  h  iv.ng  evidently  been 
picketed.  The  ex.ot  dimensions 
of  all  the  lines  and  angles  are  given 
in  the  journal,  and  the  party  took  a 
correct  drawing  of  the  mountain, 
for'.ress,  and  surrounding  scenerj'. 
By  whom  the  fortification  was  con- 
structed, or  in  what  age  of  the 
world,  baffles*  all  conjecture.  We 
understand  a  new  tliHU'y  is  about 
to  be  broached,  attributing  these 
American  antiquities  to  a  druidi- 
cal  origin. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Greal  Canal. — 1000  men  are  how 
employed  on  the  mountain  ridge  at 
Lockport.  The  locks  will  be  com- 
menced in  June,  aud  the  canal  fin- 
ished West  from  Rochester  to  this 
place  the  present  season.  Elegant 
packet  boats  for  passengers  now  ply 
regularly  from  Schenectady  to  Ro- 
chester !  During  the  four  first 
days  of  navigation,  11,000  barrels 
of  flour  alone  from  the  West,  arri- 
ved at  LTtica.  The  great  works  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Albany, 
will  be  greatly  forwarded,  if  not 
completed  this  year,  but  another 
season  at  least  must  elapse  before 
a  trip  to  Niagara  falls,  by  water, 
can  be  realized. 

The  seventh  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  was  cele 
brated  in  the  city  of  New-Yo<k,  on 
the  8tb  of  May.  The  venerable 
President,  Hon.  John  Jay,  owing  to 
his  great  age,  was  absent,  and  Mat- 
thew Clarks  m,  Esq.  took  the  chair. 
The  several  reports  were  then 


read;  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  for  the  last  year  had  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  $54,000, 
and  the  expenditures  $53,000,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  new 
building.  Upwards  of  200,000  Bi- 
bles have  been  distributed,  and  a- 
bout  320,000  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments stereotyped  during  the  whole 
period,  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
French  and  other  languages.  A 
great  many  gentlemen  addressed 
the  meeting :  among  others  the  late 
Governor  Clinton  and  a  gentleman 
from  Peru,  a  native  of  Lima,  who 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  what 
had  been  done  for  his  country  by 
the  U.  States.  The  spacious  hall 
was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

'The  triennial  Convention  of  the 
Baptist  Societies  in  the  ditFereut 
p^rts  of  the  United  States  commen- 
ced at  Washington  city  on  the  3d 
of  May.  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  of  Bos- 
ton was  elected  President  cf  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Columbia 
College,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
has  been  erected  under  the  patron- 
age of  this  denomination,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $70,000.  It  has  59  stu- 
dents. The  Convention,  during  its 
session,  waited  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  his  house,  and 
were  by  hirn  received  with  signal 
courtesy.  The  next  triennial  Con- 
vention is  to  be  at  the  city  of  New- 
York  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
April,  1826. 

President  Adams  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  deed  of  gift  to  the  town  of 
Quincy,  "  where  he  has  resided  80 
years,1'  of  some  valuable  land.  The 
object  is  to  provide  a  fund  "  for  the 
completion  and  furnishing  a  Tem- 
ple, to  be  built  of  stone,  for  the 
public  worship  of  God," — and  "  for 
the  use  of  (he  Congregational  Soci- 
ety, in  th  it  town.'1 — Also  six  othor 
lots  of  land,  for  a  stone  school-house. 
He  has  also  given  the  town  his  li- 
brary, with  the  exception  of  a  few 
books,  "  that  I  shall  reserve  (as  he 
expressed  himself)  tor  my  consola- 
tion, in  the  few  days  that  remain  to 
me."  » 
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The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
U.  States'  Gazette  has  had  the  pa- 
tience to  keep  a  journal  of  the  pi- 
racies committed  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  *  the 
American  government  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1815.  The  dark  and 
bloody  catalogue,  contains  three 
thousand  and  seven. 

The  United  Society  called  Sha- 
ker?, who  are  liable  to  perform  mil- 
itary duty,  or  to  pay  an  equivalent, 
have  in  consequence  of  the  require- 
ments contained  in  the  militia  bill 
which  h,.s  passed  the  Legislature 
of  New-Yoik.  removed  from  their 
residence  at  New  Lebanon,into  the 
state  of  Massnchusetts,which  allows 
them  the  "  liberty  of  conscience." 

Rummohun  Rjy>  a  distinguished 
Hindoo  Philosopher,  a  native  of 
Bengal,  and  whose  writings  in  sev- 


eral languages  have  distinguished 
him  as  a  scholar,  is  about  to  visit 
this  country. 

An  Egyptian  mummy,  enclosed 
in  a  box  with  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters, has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  Boston  Medical  college,  by  a 
mercantile  firm  at  Smyrna.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  4000  years  old,  and 
is  in  fine  preservation. 

The  new  establishment  at  Key 
West,  has  been  named  Allen-Town, 
in  honor  of  the  lamented  Lieut, 
Com.  W.  H.  Allen. 


On  the  Proposition  of  the  English  Mhi' 
ister  to  lay  a  Tax  upon  Breeches. 

"  This  tax  on  our  Breeches,"  said  a  thrifty 
oldCit, 

Pray  how  do  you  relish,  friend  Sly?" 
«  Very  well,"  answered  t'other,  "  the  minis- 
ter'* bit : 

"  My  Wife  wean  the  Breeches,  not  /." 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 


WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Brookfield,  Mass.  April  29,  Hon. 
Dwight  Foster,  65,  formerly  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress  from  Massachusetts.and 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Foster  received  from  Har- 
vard College  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1784. 

In  Weatbersfield,  Conn.  May  18,Rev. 
David  Parsons.D.  D.  of  Amherst.Mass. 
74.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  learning  and 
talents,  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  and 
evangelical  preacher,  much  admired  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  great- 
ly esteemed  and  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple under  his  ministerial  charge,  as  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  pastor.  Dr  P. 
was  in  the  same  class  with  the  late  Dr. 
Osgood,  and  graduated  with  him  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  1771. 

In  Hartland,  Conn.  April  20,  Rev. 
Aaron  Church,  77.  Mr.  C.  was  bom 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  March  4,  1744  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765;  or- 
dained at  Hartland,  Oct.  20,  1773,  and 
continued  in  the  ministry  41  years.  .  He 
lived  a  pious  and  exemplary  life,  and 
died  in  a  glorious  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality, greatly  lamented  by  his  nu- 
merous friends  and  acquaintance. 

In  Ashburnham,  Mass.  April  27,  Rev. 
John  CusniNo,  D.  D.,  79.  Dr.  Cush- 
ing  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1764,  anil  was  ordained  over  the  church 


in  Ashburnham,  Nov.  2,  1768.  On  the 
completion  of  50  years  from  his  settle- 
ment, he  preached  a  half  century  ser- 
mon, which  was  printed.  Dr.  C  was 
exceedingly  endeared  to  the  people  of 
his  immediate  charge,  and  to  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  as 
a  sound  theologian,  and  zealous  philan- 
thropist. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.  Hon.  CHARLES 
CHAUNCEY,  76,  formerly  one  of  the 
Judges  of  t  e  Supreme  Court  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  C.  was  a  direct  descendant 
from  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  the  second 
President  of  Harvard  College.  A  few 
years  since  he  was  honored  by  Middle- 
bury  College  with  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.  He  was  also  a  member ofthe 
American  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  Kent  county,  Del.  John  FlSHER, 
Esq.  Judge,  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  and  for  the  district  of 
Delaware. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Joseph  Callender,  60, 
a  worthy  citizen  ;  Mrs.  Miriam  Phillip?, 
69,  the  amiable  and  worthy  consort  of 
his  Honor  William  Phillips. 

In  Salem,  Mrs.  Catharine  Pickman, 
38,  wife  of  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  ; 
Mr.  Benjamin  Barstow,  28. 

In  Portland,  Me.  Richard  Hunewell, 
Esq.  65,  an  office*  ef  the  artillery  during 
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iiie  war  ef  the  revolution,  and  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  raised  during  the 
administration  of  President  4dams. 

In  Wiscasset,  Me.  May  21,  Manasseh 
Smith,  Esq.  79,  a  native  of  Leominster, 
Mass.  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1773,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  He  afterwards  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  of  that  profession, 
who  ever  settled  in  Maine,  to  the  east- 
ward of  Kennebeck  river. 

In  Groton,  N.  H.  April  20,  Rev.  Cot- 
ton Haines,  77  ;  and  on  the  22d,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Haines,  76.  They 
were  born  and  married  in  Greenland,  and 
moved  to  Rumney  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  town,  in  which  place,  Mr. 
Haines  was  settled  over  a  Baptist  charch, 
and  was  a  warm  and  animated  preacher. 
They  had  12  children,  78  grand-chil- 
dren, 64  great-grand-children,  and  1  of 
the  fifth  generation. 

In  Amherst,  May  15,  Lieut.  Peter 
Meleudy,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  38.  He  was 
a  native  of  Amherst,  entered  the  army 


in  1813,  and  ever  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  worthy  and  deserving  officer; 
being  highly  valued  as  sucn  by  his  gov- 
ernment anil  companions  in  arms— -and 
by  all  acquainted  with  him  was  greatly 
esteemed,  and  will  be  deeply  lamented. 
Longevity. 
In  England.  In  Liverpool,  Ellen 
Tate,  110  -Margaret  M'Kenzie,  104.— 
Frances  Dixon,  105. 

In  Massachusetts.  In  Middleton,  Mis. 
Betty  Fuller,  96. — In  Andover,  Deacon 
Benjamin  Poor,  96. — In  Dartmouth,  Mr. 

Gideon  Howland,  91.  In  Leverett, 

widow  Hannah  Winchester,  93. 

In.  Maine.  In  Otisfield,  Mr.  Edward 
Scribner,  102  years,  5  inoivhs. — In  Gor- 
ham,  Mr.  William  Files,  95. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  George  Marker, 
a  native  of  Germany,  100  yrs.  6  months. 
— At  the  Bluffs,  (Indiana)  Mrs.  Som- 
ers,  117. 

In  New- Hampshire.  In  Durham,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Roberts,  104.— In  Deering,  April 
4,  Wid.  Sarah  Blanehard,  98  yrs.  10  mo. 
23  days. 


THERMOMETRY  AL^  AMD  METFOKO  LOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
FOR  MARCH,  1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4' 


|     At  Hopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  11' 


11122  32(32 


Winds  and  W eather. 


30143 
23  43 
37  43 


14  NW.  Fair 

33  NE.  to  SE.  Cloudy 

*2  Fair,  high  wind 

13  NW.  Fair 

37  SW.  Fair,  Cloudy 

41  SW.  Heavy  rain 

21  NW.  Cloudy,- fair 
35  NW.  Fair 

25  N.  Snow 

22  N.  Fair 
NE  to  S — Cloudy  a.  m.  snow 
NW— Changeable 

N.  Fair 
Rain 

NW.  Fair 

Same 

NW.  Fair;  cloudy 
NE.  Rain 
Snow  &  changeable 
Snow  storm 
Fair;  high  wind 
Fair ;  cloudy 
Same 

Changeable 
NW.  Fair 
E.  Snow  Storra 
NW.  Fair 
-CE.  Goudy 

U\?  i! 


39 
37 

36 
33 
32 

■-!!- 

30:4u.3B!j4|L  Ciou.n 
3l|JUiJ2|38;NL.  -.now  fi^ar*. 
(*  Below  O: 


Observations. 


1 

2 
3 
-1 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10  20  28  17 

11  19  30  25 

12  20  42  29 

13  20  40  29 

14  34  46  34 

15  30  32  22 

16  11  29  24 

17  15  44)36 

18  33  36 

19  17  45 

20  29  40 

21  26  32 

22  22  43 

23  42  55 

24  33  50 

25  32  42 

26  31  45 

27  33  44-. 

23i30|53h)LSE_  Cloudv 
£H  .■j::;...:u.t".V    Zc.-.av.  air 
i>(f.2t...;.,3-  NV»  .  IiL.  L  Cotium 
;  3112&j48|37|N.  fcaerr  ts  insnei.  cloud] 
h  L 


W.  Fair 

NW.  Cloudy,  Snow  1  iadi: 
NW.  Cloudy,  Fair 
NW.W.  Fair,  cloudy 
SW.  Fair,  cloudy,  rain 
SW.S.  Rain. 
NW.N.  Fair,  cloudy,  fair 
SW.  Fair 
N  W.  Snow,  fair 
NW.  Fair 

N.NE.  Fair,  cloudy,  snow  4 
W.  Fair,  cloudy  [inches 
NW.  Fair 

W.SW.  Cloudy,  rain,  sleet 
NW.  Fair 
NW.  Fair 
NW.  Fair,  cloudy 
W.N.NE.  Cloudy,  snow 
NE.  N.W   Snow,  fair. 
W.  NW.  Cloudy,  snovf 


32 
;<0 
31 

23  NW.  Fair,  hiffh  wind 
36 
35 
32 
32 
30 
31 


W.  SW.  Fair,  cloudy,  fair 
NW.  NE.  E.  Rain  cloudy 
E.SW.  Rain  cloudv,  lair 
:\  VV.  W.  Fair,  cloudy 
S.  SE.  E.  Snow,  cloudy ,?notv 
NW.SW.S.  Fair,  cloudy 
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Jit  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  #  [     At  ITopkinton,  in  lot  43°  11' 


c 

so 

• 

7: 

Winds  and  W «ather. 

5- 

• 

Observations. 

y- 

s? 

? 

1 

38 

51'38 

NW.  Fair 

1 

32 

69 

34 

NW.  Fair 

o 

36 

60l38 

SW.  Fair 

2 

59 

43 

W.  SW.  Fair 

3 

38 

57|48 

SW.  Cloudy 

3 

43 

53 

45 

SW.  Cloudy 

4 

36 

41 

2H 

N  W.  Fair ;  high  wind 

4 

37 

34 

24 

NW.  Fair,  high  wind 
NW.SW.Fair 

5 

24 

42132 

NW.  Fair 

5 

20 

41 

31 

6 

35 

62 

54 

(j 

28 

57 

51 

SW.  S.  Fair 

1 

56 

63)60 

SW.  Cloudy;  rain 

7 

51 

64 

56 

SW.  S-  Cloudy  rain 

8 

57 

54 

38 

NW.  Fair 

8 

50 

49 

34 

SW.  W,  NW.    Fair,  flying 
IN  W.  N.  NE.  Fair  [cloud? 

9 

4U 

45 

36 

NE  to  SE.  Fair 

9 

30 

47 

36 

10 

36 

36 

33 

SE.  Snow 

10 

32 

41 

32 

SE.  E.  Snow  4  inches 

11 

32 

35 

32 

SE.  Cloudy 

11 

31 

41 

31 

NE.  Snow,  cloudy 

12 

34 

53 

32 

NE  to  SE.  Fair 

12 

30 

44 

36 

N.  NW.  Fair 

13 

32 

57 

38 

SW.  Fair 

13 

30 

j2 

40 

NW.  Fair. 

14 

44 

54 

33 

Var.  Fair 

14 

33 

57 

34 

NW.N.  E.  Fair 

15 

33 

50 

33 

Same 

15 

30 

61 

36 

SE-  S,  Fair. 

16 

42 

56 

57 

SE  to  W.  Fair 

16 

36 

64 

53 

S.  SW.  Cloudy,  fair' 

17 

58 

59 

45 

SW.  Hazy 

17 

54 

70 

55 

SW.  S.  Cloudy,  rain  fair 

18 

60 

69 

50 

Showers ;  fair  eve 

18 

58 

62 

52 

SW.  W.  Cloudy,  rain  fair. 

19 

43 

67 

44 

NW.  Faii- 

19 

41 

64 

49 

NVV.SW.  Fair 

20 

45 

5!J 

47 

Cloudy  ;  rain 

20 

48 

56 

52 

SW.  Cloudy,  rain,  cloudy 

■21 

48 

38 

37 

Rain 

21 

51 

51 

41 

SE.  E.  Rain 

22 

38 

-16 

39 

SSE.  Cloudy 

22 

39 

56 

42 

E.  Cloudy,  fair  [fair 
E.  SE.  W.NW.  Rain,  cloudy. 

23 

41 

58 

45 

"        •«  ram 

23 

41 

52 

45 

24 

44 

47 

33 

NW.  Fair 

24 

37 

57 

31 

NW.  Fair,  flying  clouds 

25 

32 

51 

43 

Var.  Fair 

25 

30 

50 

42 

SW.  Fair 

26 

-14 

69 

59 

SW.  Fair 

26 

36 

64 

38 

S.  SW.  Fair,  cloudy' 

27 

56 

62 

18 

SW.  Cloudy 

27 

34 

60 

44 

SW.  W.  NW.  Cloudy,  fair 

28 

38 

55 

40 

Var.  Fair 

28 

31 

58 

42 

N.  NW.  Fair 

29 

41 

54 

41 

Same  i 

29 

30 

58 

42 

N  W.  W.  S.  Fair 

30 

42 

52 

39 

SE.  Fair 

30 

31 

60 

40 

NE.  E.  SE.  Fair 

OCT  A  friend  atDunbarton  has  furnished  us  with  a  meteor- 
ological journal  kept  at  that  place,  commencing  in  Dec.  last. 
"  The  past  winter,"  says  he,  "  has  been  sevr re.  Twenty- 
eight*  snows  have  falli  n  during  the  season  :  1  in  October,  5 
in  December,  9  in  January,  6  in  February,  and  8  in,  March 
— making  about  70  inches  of  snow,  as  measured  when  first 
fallen.  Beside  these,  there  have  been  several  squally  days. 
The  greatest  snow  fell  Feb.  14,  and  measured  9  inches. 
The  greatest  depth  of  snow  at  any  one  time  was  3  feet,  on 
the  1st  of  March.  November  and  December  were  warm 
months,  with  hut  little  snow.  Sleighing  commenced  the  first 
of  January,  and  continued  uninterrupted  in  the  country  un- 
til the  last  of  March.  The  weather  was  cold,  stormy  and 
windy  through  most  of  February  and  March,  The  coldest 
days  were  7th  Feb.  and  3d  March." 


*  Id  this  number  are  included  the  light  snows. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JUNE. 


Europe. 

The  French  are  still  advancing 
into  Spain.  From  the  last  accounts, 
it  appears  that  Ouclinot  occupies 
Burg-os,  and  is  preparing  to  march 
on  Valladolid,  and  that  he  has  de- 
tached a  body  of  light  troops  to  op- 
en a  communication  with  Santan- 
der,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  The 
H.  Q  of  the  Duke  are  still  at  Vit- 
to  ia.  Molitor  has  advanced  into 
Arragon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
received  with  open  arms  by  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  of  Saragos- 
sa ;  on  the  cootrafy,  Ballasteros 
has  abandoned  that  province,  and 
is  retreating  by  Calatayud  aud  Do- 
roca,  on  Valencia.  The  fortess  of 
Jaca  in  N.  Arragon  has  surrender- 
ed ;  and  the  artillery  for  the  more 
active  investment  of  the  strong  for- 
tresses of  St.  Sebastians  and  Pam- 
peiuna,  has  arrived.  Moncey's 
corps  is  advancing  into  Catalonia, 
nod  is  said  to  have  occupied  Rosas 
and  Figueras,and  is  now  marching 
on  Gerona.  When  he  shall  have 
crossed  that  province^  and  advanc- 
ed to  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  the 
French  will  be  prepa-ed  to  concen- 
trate their  forces,  and  make  some 
more  descisive  push  into  the  heart 
ef  the  kingdom. 

There  are  rumours  afloat,  that 
the  French  have  met  with  some 
disasters,  and  that  the  hospitals  at 
Vittoriaare  tilled  with  the  wounded. 
Thirty  thousand  additional  troops 
are  said  to  have  been  ordered  to 
the  Pyrennees  ;  and  this  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  the  consequence 
of  some  importanl  check,  which 
has  retarded  the  advance  of  their 
present  army,  aud  rendered  a  re- 
inforcement necessary. 

Accounts  from  the  interior  of 
Spain  are  still  very  contradictory. 
The  Spanish  clficial  accounts  repre- 


sent the  constitutional  cause  at 
gaiinng  ground,  and  the  bauds  of 
the  Faith  ever}  day  dispersing  be* 
fore  the  united  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  Liberty.  Other  accounts  are 
not  at  all  favorable  to  the  cause. 

The  Conde  Amarante  is  said  to 
have  entered  Spain  with  a  body  of 
10,000  or  12,000,  and  to  be  aiming 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  French 
army.  The  French  are  said,  in 
their  own  accounts,  to  be  ardently 
welcomed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  they 
advance,  and  to  be  received  at  the 
towns  and  cities  by  deputations  of 
their  magistrates.  The  citizens  of 
Valladolid  are  said  to  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  Oudinot,  in  Burgos, 
warmly  urging  him  to  advance  to 
their  city,  and  deliver  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  factious.  On 
the  contrary,  Spanish  accounts 
state,  that  the  French  and  the  sor- 
viles  are  every  whore  committing 
excesses,  exacting  heavy  contribu- 
tions, and  shootiug  the  Constitu- 
tionalists; and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing welcomed,  they  are  every 
where  hemmed  in  by  Guerillas, 
and  cut  off  from  all  supplies  beyond 
the  cover  of  their  guns.  The  Con- 
stitutionalists are  stated  to  have 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
monkish  army  in  Valencia  :  and 
immediately  after,  report  comes 
from  the  opposite  quarter,  that  the 
Royalist  General  XJlman  has  taken 
possession  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
and  summarily  executed  the  mur- 
derers of  Gen  Elio,  as  he  would 
call  them.  Amid  this  confusion  of 
reports,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  entitled 
to  ciedit  ;  but  we  believe  every 
American  is  more  ready  to  give 
credit  to  the  Spanish,  than  the 
French  accounts.  All  our  good 
feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
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the  Spanish  Liberals.  Any  success 
of  theirs  is  cheei  fully  hailed  by  us  ; 
and  every  advantage  gained  by  (he 
Frenches  something-  we  wish  might 
not  be  true. 

While  we  are  so  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  Spaniards  in  old 
Spain,  our  feelings  are  altogether 
different  in  South  America.  The 
very  men  who  would  be  cheered  by 
us,  in  their  victories  in  Europe, 
are  little  less  thai!  objects  of  detes- 
tation, in  their  efforts  against  the 
liberties  of  the  South  Americans. 
When  Moiillo  was  in  South  Amer- 
ica, we  could  pray  for  his  utter 
extermination  ;— now  he  is  in 
SVain,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty, 
we  heartily  wish  him  success.  Our 
sympathies  are  not  therefore  with 
the  Spaniards  as  a  nation.  We  do 
not  wish  them-  success,  because 
ihey  are  simply  Spaniards,  and  are 
fighting  against  Frenchmen.  If 
the  war  was  between  the  King's  of 
the  two  nations,  and  waged  for  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  crowned 
heads,  we  should  look  on  with  com- 
parative indifference.  We  might 
perhaps  feel  some  indignation 
against  the  aggressors,  and  be  bet- 
ter disposed  towards  the  injured 
and  the  weaker  party';  but  we 
should  have  none  of  the  lively 
sympathy  which  we  now  feel  for 
the  Spanish  nation.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  people,  for  whom  we  feel,  but 
(he  cause  in  which  they 'are  engag- 
ed. Our  sympathies  are  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions, and  national  independence. 
We  wish  to  see  the  abuses  of  feu- 
dal and  monkish  institutions  an- 
nihilated; the  shackles  that  bind 
the  thoughts  and  the  limbs  of  other 
men,  broken  ;  and  the  same  secu- 
rity, intelligence,  and  equality, 
extended  to  others,  which  we  en- 
joy ourselves.  We  wish,  too,  that 
the  entire  security  of  a'  nation  in 
itself,  should  be  fully  established. 
We  cannot  endure  the  thought, 
that  other  and  foreign  powers 
should  combine  together  to  watch 
over  and  control  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. We  wish  to  see  that 
confederacy    of  crowned  heads, 


who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  rule  every  nation  they  ran  rule, 
so  as  best,  to  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, and  provide  for  the  securi- 
ty of  their  usurpations — we  wish  to 
see  it  broken  and  scattered  and 
its  members  compelled  to  seek 
their  employment  in  their  own 
home  concerns,  and  not  in  the  in^ 
ternal  affairs  of  States  with  which 
they  have  no  business.  We  wish, 
too,  to  see  the  principle  of  colonial 
independence  fully  established ; 
and  that  when  a  settlement  has  be- 
come strong  enough  to  govern  it- 
self, and  to  escape  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother  country,  it  shall 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  freely  as  a 
young  man  may  threw  off  the  re- 
straint of  parental  authority,  v/hen 
he  has' reached  the  years  of  discre- 
tion. '  It  is''  for  these  reasons  that 
we  sympathize  with  the  Spauiards 
in  their  naiive  country,  and  wish 
them  all  manner  of  success  against 
their  French  invaders,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  our  indignation  rise9 
against  them,  when  we  see  them 
still  struggling  io  prolong  a  hope- 
less contest  with  their  emancipated 
provinces,  apparently  in  the  true 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  gaining  noth- 
ing by  this  obstinacy,  hut  an  un- 
necessa'y  shedding  of  blood,- and 
waste  of  property. 

What  may  be  the  final  Issue  of 
the  present  war  in  Spain,  is  be- 
yond our  reach  of  prophecy.  We 
cannot  ascertain  the  true  temper 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  learn 
how  numerous  and  how  powerful 
the  body  of  the  disaffected  may  be. 
The  old  religion  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  numerous  parade  of 
bishops,  monks,  friars,  and  beg- 
gars, will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
despotism.  They  lo\  ed  their  good 
things  and  their  laziuess,  and  they 
certainly  cannot  love  the  constitu- 
tion, wnich  has  turned  them  out  of 
their  fat  pastures.  They  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  bands  of  the 
Faith,  and  are  among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  their  leaders,  and  the  mtiit 
ferocious  of  their  partizaus.  The 
Trappist  and  Merino  are  men  of  no 
mean  capacity, und  of  a  terrible  eu 
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*rgy  in  their  guerilla  warfare.  They 
have  learnt  the  trade  of  cruelty  in 
the  dung-eons  of  the  Inquisitiou,and 
have  become  familiar  with  every 
variety  of  torture.  They  are  despe- 
rate,because  they  have  been  thrust 
out  of  those  strong  holds,  where  they 
felt  themselves  in  a  security  little 
short  of  the  repose  of  the  blessed. 
They  are  inflamed  with  fanaticism  ; 
and  all  their  passions  are  kindled 
by  the  violation  of  those  sanctua- 
ries, which  they  considered  most 
hallowed,  and  where  'their  whole 
existence  had  been  moulded  to  a 
frame  of  unnatural  devotion.  Eve- 
ry passion,  from  the  wildest  ere- 
metic  enthusiasm  down  Id  the 
burnings  of  disappointed  avarice, 
is  thus  enlisted  against  the  cause 
of  liberty.  It  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  extern  of  their  influence. 
It  has  been  little  short  of  supreme. 
The  Spanish  nation  was  trained  up 
to  the  discipline  of  a  monastery. 
From  their  infancy,  they  were 
taught  to  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
images  and  the  holiness  of  conse- 
crated places  They  were  per- 
suaded that  their  confessors  had  re- 
ally the  power  of  pardoning  their 
transgressions,  and  that  their 
priests  could  change  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  sacrameot  into  the  re- 
al flesh  and  blood  of  Divinity,  and 
that  they  could  actually  present 
them  in  a  little  water,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gudhead.  Of  course, 
they  must  have  been  looked  up  to 
as  men  of  supernatural  powers,  as 
a  sort  of  sacred  magicians,  who 
had  the  elements  at  their  control, 
aud  could  dispense  fair  weather 
and  rain,  health  and  sickness,  at 
their  pleasure.  Such  men,  with- 
out any  external  power  to  enforce 
their  authority,  were  little  short 
of  absolute.  How  far  the  Span- 
ish people  have  become  sufDcient- 
Jy  enlightened,  to  escape  from  the 
dominion  of  these  fears  and  preju- 
dices, we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve their  opportunities  for  im- 
provement have  bcea  but  few. — 
Much  has  been  done  since  the  late 
revolution,  to  spread  correct  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  to  open 


their  minds  to  the  real  nature  of 
man;  but,  after  all,  their  religious 
creed  has  been  touched  with  deli- 
caej',  and  with  something  like 
fear.  They  are  like  the  youth, 
whose  mind  was  filled  with  goblin 
stor  ies  in  his  childhood.  His  rea- 
son is  convinced  of  their  utter 
falsehood,  and  although  he  knows 
no  spirit  is  abroad  to  molest  him, 
ye*  he  still  fears  to  walk  in  the 
dark.  The  citizens  have  had  bet- 
ter advantages,  and  are  really 
more  enlightened  and  liberal,  than 
the  countiy  people,  and  the}  are 
therefore  among  the  best  deteudera 
of  the  constitution,  i  It  is  among 
the  shepherds  aud  the  mountain- 
eers, that  the  bands  of  the  Faith 
have  been  chiefly  recruited,  it  we 
except  their  best  followers,  the 
monks  and  beggars.  These  are 
the  very  men  who  are  most  want- 
ed in  their  peculiar  warfare.  Citi- 
zens are  not  the  best  fitted  to  luik 
in  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  an,d 
endure  the  fatigues  and  privatioEs 
ot  a  guerilla  soldier.  Wo  are  told 
that  the  cause  of  Liberty  has  re- 
ceived a  set-off  in  the  services  of 
the  smugglers,  who,  to  the  number 
of  £>0,000,  are  organized  in  mount- 
ed guerilla  parties.  We  are  also 
told,  that  a  famous  robber  in 
Valencia  has  surrendered  himself 
to  government,  and  m  y  perhaps 
be  as  use/oily  employed  in  killing 
the  French,  as  he  has  been  in  rob- 
bing his  own  countrymen. 

The  suecess  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion must  depend  upon  its  unan- 
imity, and  the  sncoesy  of  iU  parti- 
san warfare.  We  hope  they  will 
not  concentrate  their  ar  mies,  and 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  It  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  what  should  be 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
Their  best  strength  is  in  their 
mountains  aud  mountaineers..  Let 
them  retreat  to  the  defiles  of  lite 
Sierra  Moitna,  and  the  French 
may  be  there  taught  to  remember 
the  fate  of  Dupont.  And  if  once 
the  French  begin  a  retreat,  then 
will  be  the  time  for  their  army  to 
close  around  them,  and  employ  the 
fdrengib,   which    would   now  bf. 
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wasted,  to  some  edicient  purpose. 

We  fear  the  cloud  that  threatens 
the  Spaniards,  is  spreading-  over  a 
wider  surface  than  the  French  na- 
tion.    Heports  are  brought,  that 
the  Russian  Autocrat  is  collecting 
an  army  at  Warsaw,  either  to  awe 
the  French,  or  to   aid   them  in 
Spain.    If  Russia  does  move  her 
hordes  westward,  and  does  cross 
the  French  territory, on  her  march 
to  Spain,  caa  England  be  quiet  ? 
Will  she  sit  by,  and  see  another 
continental  despot  bring-   his  le- 
gions to  the  shores  of  the  British 
channel,  and  threaten  to  drive  all 
European  Liberty   into  her  own 
fast-anchored  isle  ?    We  know  not 
what  the  government  may  be  in- 
clined to  do  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
for  they  have  exhibited  a  remark- 
able degree  of  coldness,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  ardor  of  the  r»a- 
tien  ; — but  sure  we  are,  if  these 
things  do  t;^ke  place,  that  the  bull- 
dog can. ml  be  muzzled  much  lon- 
ger,   lie  will  theu   really  show 
them  "  eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs 
that  grin     or  he  would,  if  he  was 
not  saddled  with  such  enormous 
taxes.    How  far  that  will  control 
ihe  generous  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  is  yet  to  be  tried.  They 
have  borne  out  one  dreadful  war 
most  manfully  ;  and  in  their  worst 
and  darkest  hours,  every  little  suc- 
cess  was  cheered    with  huzzas. 
But  they  have  accumulated  such  a 
debt,  as  never   before  weighed 
down  a  nation.     The  income  of 
government  can   do   little  more 
than  pay  the  interest.    If  Europe 
is  involved  in  war,  monej  will  cir- 
culate more  rapidly  in  England  ; 
prices  will  rise,  and  the  income  of 
government  will  perhaps  be  great- 
er.   But  it  cannot  possibly  meet 
the  present  demands,  and  defray 
the  expenses  of  war.    War  must 
be  carried  on,  as  before,  by  bor- 
rowing ;  and  if  it  should  spread  and 
couunue,  like  the  former  war,  it 
■will  go  far  towards  doubling  their 
present  enormous   burdens.  The 
government  could  not  sustain  such 
a  weight,   or  rather,  the  nation 
would  not  sustain  it,    If  persisted 


in,  it.  must  end  in  a  convulsion  y 
and,  in  such  a  convulsion,  the  debt 
would  be  annihilated,  but  the  na- 
tion would  probably  "rise  like  a 
phcenix  from  its  ashes,  brighter  and 
stronger. — Percival. 

latest. 

It  is  said  that  a  battle  has  been  fought 
between  the  Spanish  and  French  forces, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Catalonia,  in 
which  the  latter  were  completely  defeat- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  French  was  staled 
to  bave  been  5000,  and  that  of  the  Spau- 
isb  3500.  The  Spaniards  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Mina.  The  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  at  St.  Andero,  and 
neighborhood,  and  even  the  females  vol- 
unteered their  services  in  the  defence  of 
their  country. 

Seville.— This  city,  to  which 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  transferred,  is,  next 
to  Madrid,  the  large&t  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  grante  it  the  privil- 
eges of  a  Roman  colony.  When 
Ferdinand  took  it  from  the  Ma. 
bometans,  it  contained  600,000  in- 
habitants, and  it  formerly  employ- 
ed 6,000  looms  in  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures.  It  has,  however, 
since  fallen  off  greatly  in  popula- 
tion and  riches.  The  former 
amount  to  about  80,000.  The  cel- 
ebrated Miguel  de  Cervantes  was 
a  native  or  this  city.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  with 
a  curious  steeple,  or  tower,  having 
the  moveable  figure  of  a  woman 
at.  the  top,  called  Giralda,  which 
turns  with  the  wind,  and  is  refer- 
red to  in  Don  Quixotte.  The  su- 
burb of  Triana  is  remarkable  for 
its  gloomy  castle,  where,  in  1481, 
the  Inquisition  was  first  establish- 
ed in  Spain.  Seville  is  45  miles 
north  of  Cadiz. 

Ireland —The  horrors  of  the 
South  are  thicke.iing  to  an  extent 
almost  inconceivable.  Perhaps, 
there  were  never  in  the  history  of 
Ireland  any  scenes  compaiableto 
those  which  have  been  acted,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  months  in 
Cork  and  Limerick.  Even  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  were  not,  we  are 
almost  convinced,  during  its  entire 
continuance  so  many  houses  burnt; 
and  though  more  properly  must 
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have  been  destroyed  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  yet  certainly 
no  two  counties  have  suffered  so 
severely  as  Cork  and  Limerick 
are  doing1  at  this  rnotnent.-.Eng\  pa. 

IJJew -Hampshire. — Of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislatare  of  this 
Stale,  when  the  session  shall  have 
been  brought  to  a  close,  we  intend 
to  give  h  summary  ;  and  a  review 
of  all  the  most  important  public 
documents  and  measures,  relating 
to  or  affecting  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  Slate.  Had  there 
been  sufficient  time,  we  should  have 
commenced  this  pleasant  duty  in 
the  present  number. 

The  first  Historical  Society  in  New- 
England,  or  pefbaps  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  ."Jassachusetts  His- 
torical Society^  instituted  at  Boston, 
in  Jan.  1791,  and  incorporated  Feb. 
19,1794.  The  New-York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  instituted  Dec.  10, 
1804,  The  Essex  Historical  Society 
was  incorporated  in  1820  The 
Rhode  Island  HistoricalSocitti/  went 
into  operation  the  last  year.  The 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
is  the  Fifth  institution  of  the  kind, 
we  know  of  in  New  England.  It 
was  instituted  at  Portsmouth,  May 
21,  and  incorporated  June  13,  1823. 

The  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  JNew- 
Hampshire,  was  holden  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  the  second 
week  in  June.  M.  W.  Samuel 
Larkin,  of  Portsmouth,  was  elect- 
ed Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
New-Hampshire,  in  place  of  M.  W. 
Joshua  Darling,  who  had  served 
the  constitutional  period;  K.  W. 
Frederic  A.  Sumner  was  re-elect- 
ed Grand  Senior  Warden  ;  M.  W. 
Thomas  Whipple,  jun.  was  chosen 
Grand  Junior  Warden,  R.  W.  Br. 
Samuel  Cushman  having  declined. 
R.  W.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Beede 
was  re-elected  Grand  Secretary, 
and  R.  W.  Abel  UuTCHiNs,Grand 
Treasurer.  On  Thursday,  public 
exercises  were  performed  at  the 
meeting  house,  in  presence  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  and  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, where  an  eKcellent  Masonic 


discourse  was  preached  by  R.  W. 
and  Rev.  John  L.  Blake.  This 
annual  meeting  of  the  Fraternity 
brings  together  many  respectable 
individuals  from  different  and  dis- 
1  tunt  parts  of  the  State,  and  cements 
that  union  of  brotherly  love  rmd 
friendship  which  arc  the  charac- 
teristics of  Masons  throughout  the 
habitable  globe. 

On  Wednesday  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Convention  of  Congregational 
aud  Presbyterian  Ministers  con- 
vened at  Rev.  Dr.  M'Farland's 
meeting  house,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
— and  in  the  evening  the  sermon 
before  this  body  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Walter  Harris,  ol  Duubarton 
— at  the  close  of  which,  a  collec- 
tion was  received  (or  the  Trustees 
of  the  Widows'  Charitable  Fund. 

A  peison  in  Dover,  June  20,  having 
in  charge  a  wagon  loaded  with  powder, 
strewed  a  quantity  on  the  giouud  ;  a  lad 
touched  the  loose  powder  with  a  coal  of 
fire,  which'  communicated  to  the  straw 
in  the  wagon,  and  the  whole  exploded. 
Two  men  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  horses,  and  a  third  seriously 
injured.  The  wagon  was  blown  to  at- 
oms. 

miscellanies. 

Reappearance  of  Encke's  comet. 
Baron  Zach's  astronomical  jour- 
nal for  January,  1823,  contains 
the  interesting  intelligence,  that 
Encko'a  comet,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  be  visible  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
was  discovered  at  Paiunmlta,  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  Eng- 
lish have  lately  erected  an  observa- 
tory, under  the  direction  of  the 
very  active  and  intelligent  astrono- 
mer, Mr.  Rumker.  An  account  of 
the  former  appearances  of  this 
cornel  in  I7b'u\  17  95,  1805  and 
1810,  with  a  periodical  revolution 
of  about  1204  days,  was  given  in 
the  5th  volume  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  and  its  place,  observ- 
ed Mr.  RumUer,  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  Juno  2,  I  b'^2,  at  luh. 
39m.  25s.  differed  h.:t  few  minutes 
from  Encke's  calculation  given  in 
th  t  Review.  The  observed  Right 
Ascension  being  at  (hat  lime  92d. 
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43m.  51s.  3;  its  declination  17d. 
39m.  46s.  3  N.  On  the  23  June  at 
12h.  53m.  55s.  the  Right  Ascen- 
sion was  J15d.  47m,  41s.  7  ;  Decli- 
nation 9d.  9m.  48s.  4.  This, is  the 
second  comet  which  lias  appeared 
according  to  the  predictions  of  as- 
tronomers. N.  13. 

Sakm,  June  23,  1823. 

It  is  said  thai  a  Russian  officer, 
one  of  the  Polish  travellers,  has  ac- 
complished the  extraordinary  jour- 
ney of  fifty  days  on  the  Polar  Ice, 
and  that  he  arrived  at  an  entirely 
open  Polar  sea. 

A  roll  of  Papyrus,  measuring- 
about  eleven  inches  in  length  and 
five  in  circumference,  has  been, 
discovered  in  the  Island  of  Alphan- 
tia.  It  is  found  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  very  fairly  writ- 
ten in  large  capitals,  such  as  were 
in  use  during  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  under  the  earlier  Roman 
Emperors. 

Mr.  Ramage,  of  Aberdeen, (Scot- 
land) has  finished  the  speculum  of 
a  new  reflecting  telescope,  fitty- 
three  feet  in  focal  length.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  large  speculum  is 
twenty  inches. 

Copper  coins  have  been  issued 
in  Peru  about  the  size  of  a  cent, 
and  the  government  has  ordered 
them  to  be  received  for  twenty 
cents.  t 

Hyson  Tea.— The  Fayetteville, 
(N.  C.)  paper  mentions,  that  Mrs. 
J.  Newlin,  and  Mrs.  Farririgton,  of 
Chatham  county,in  that  state,have 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  genuine  hyson  tea,  from  a  seed 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  of  tea 
by  the  former  lady. 

New  South  Wales.— At  Syd- 
ney, in  New  South  Wales,  3  pub- 
lic journals,  aud  five  other  publica- 
tions now  issue  from  the  press. 

Vandalism. — A  man,  named 
Johnson,  Ins  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  Alabama  for  passing  a 
counterfeit  pistareen. 

A  fall  of"  yellow  snow"  was  ex- 
perienced at  Montrose,  Penn.  May 
21.  This  "  Snow"  was  undoubted- 
ly the  farina  of  blossoms  or  flowers. 


Our  Colleges. — The  following  is 
given  as  a  correct  statement  of  the 
present  number  of  undergraduates  at 
the  several  Colleges  in  New-England 
and  New-York,  distinguishing,  in 
each  College,  the  number  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Colleges  t    TVhoh  JVo.  of    No  from 
1822.      undergraduatts.  Mass. 


Harvard, 

302  • 

205 

Yah:,  Conn. 

371 

60 

Union,  N.  Y. 

234 

21 

Brown,  R.  I. 

157 

91 

Columbh,  N.  Y. 

140 

0 

Dartmouth,  N  H.  138 

16 

Bowdoin,  Me. 

120 

12 

Hamilton,  N  Y. 

107 

1 

Amherst, 

98 

64 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

87 

2 

Williams, 

78 

46 

Burhuglon,  Vt. 

41 

0 

1873 

518 

The  population  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New- York  in  1820,  was 
3,032.666,  of  which  number  Mas- 
sachusetts contained  only  523,287, 
or  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole. 
From  the  above  statement  it  appears, 
that  Massachusetts  furnishes  518  stu- 
dents for  the  different  Colleges, 
which  is  about  200  more  than  her 
proportion  according  to  her  popula- 
tion. Phis  fact  i?  highly  creditable 
to  that  State,  as  it  proves  that  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education  are 
duly  estimated  by  the  great  mass  of 
her  citizens  If  every  part  of  the 
United  States  furnished  students  in 
the  same,  proportion,  the  whole  num- 
ber at  the  different  Colleges  would 
be  10,000  ;  aud  if  oue  half  of  these 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge and  New-Haven  for  the  fust 
century  after  the  settlement  of  New- 
England,  the  annual  supply  of  liber- 
ally educated  ministers,  from  all  our 
Colleges,  would  be  more  than  1,000. 
We  presume  to  say  that  the  actual 
number  at  present  falls  short  of  200. 

Connecticut  Journal. 

Arabian  History.— The  Leipsic 
Literary  Gazette  speaks  of  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  several 
interesting  posthumous  works  ot 
the  celebrated  historian  and  phi- 
lologist, Reiske  ;  especially,  "  A, 
History  of  the  Arabs  before  M*h 
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hornets'*  the  MS.  of  winch  had  been 
long  lost,  but  was  recently  dis- 
covered. 

Three  sons  of  Gen.  Paez  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

The  last  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington  was  celebrated 
at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  He- 
public  of  (  oipmbia,  by  officers  of 
the  government,  citizens,  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreigners. 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  offered  for  sale  his  es- 
tates in  Albemarle  county  (Va.) 
including  above  4000  acres. 


AbUlfsdA. — This  Arabian  phi- 
losopher ot  the  desart  being  risked 
one  day  how  be  came  to  know  there 
was  a  God  ? — "  In  the  same  wdy  as 
1  know  by  the  prints  that  are  made 
tn  the  sand  whether  a  man  or  beast 
had  passed  before  me.  Do  not,"' 
added  he,  the  hea\ens,  by  the 
splendor  of  the  stars,  the  world,  by 
the  immensity  of  its  extent,  and 
the  sea,  hy  the  infinity  of  the 
waves  that  it  rolls,  sufficiently 
make  known  to  us  the  power  and 
the  greatness  of  their  author?*"—- 
Another  Arabian,  having  the  same 
question  put  to  htm,  replied,  "  Does 
it  require  a  flambeau  to  see  the 
sun  ?" 
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In  London,  A.  Arrowsmith,  the  cele- 
brated geographer,  aged  74. 

At  his  residence  in  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  Edward  Christian,  Esq.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  He' was  the 
learned  Editor  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries. .  . 

In  Cadiz,  on  the  11th  March  last,  P. 
Munaford  Hall,  Esq.  American  Consad 
at  that  place.  He  was  horn  at  Pomfiet,' 
Conn,  in  1784;  was  the  son  ot  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Hall,  a  highly  respected  physi- 
cian of  that  place,  and  was  a  patriotic 
and  intelligent  merchant. 

In  Wallingford,  Conn.  Capt.  John 
Mansfield,  75  ;  he  commanded  the  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  Storming  of  the  redoubts 
in  Yorktown  ;  and  his  name  was  hon- 
orably mentioned  by  Col.  Hamilton,  the 
commander  of  the  detachment. 

In  Lewis  county,  Va.  Mr.  John  A 11- 
kiere,  73  ;  he  was  a  volunteer  in  1774, 
in  the  campaign  with  Col.  Lewis,  and 
fought  valiantly  against  the  Indians;  he 
likewise  had  to  encounter  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  a  soldier  through  the  whole 
of  the  revolutionary  war. 

In  Mnrblehesd,  Mass.  Mr.  Joseph 
Roundy.TG,  a  revolutionary  pensioner; 
hr  required  no  witnesses  to  obtain  his 
reward  for  his  services,  but  sent  on  to 
the  seat  of  Government  his  own  journal, 
kopt  in  ah  accurate  manner  during  his 
soldiership. 

In  Farmington,  Conn.  Col.  Noadiah 
Hooker,  86.  He  was  a  soldier  oi  the 
Revolution,  and  was  in  service  during 
most  of  the  war.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he 
marched  from  this  ^'tate  as  captain,  at 


the  head  of  a  very  large  company  oi 
brother  patriots,  ior  Roxbury,  Mass. — 
He  was  in  many  important  actions  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  and  had  the  command  of  a 
regiment  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's 
aimy.  He  was  for  about  30  years 
Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Farmington. 

In  Kentucky,  lately,  at  his  residence' 
on  Salt  river,  Mr.  Andrew  Buntin,  aged 
nearly  90  years.  He  was  an  old  revc 
lutionary  soldier,  and  fought  under  Shel- 
by at  King's  mountain.  At  an  early 
period  he  emigrated  to  Kentuc  ky,  and 
participate;!  in  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  first  settlers.  He  was  out  in 
Scott's  first  campaign  on' the  Wabash,  in 
consequence  of  which,  by  double  charg- 
ing his  gun,  he  shot  an  Indian  who  was 
bantering  the  American  troops  from  the 
top  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

In  Boston,  27th  May,  Hon.  JoriN 
Phillips,  one  of  our  most  eminent, 
worthy,  and  useful  citizens.  This  pub- 
lie  bereavement  was  as  unexpected  a^ 
afflictive.  At  the  organization  of  the' 
Legislature  on  Wednesday,  he  appear- 
ed Tn  his  place,  with  hi  ;  wonted  cheer- 
fulness. Irian  interval  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Phillips  remarked, 
that  he  experienced  a  great  stricture  of 
the  breast,  and  notwithstanding  the  tone 
of  his  voice  was  good,  he  found  hit 
respiration  extremely  difficult,  still  \\< 
did  not  appear  to  have  any  apprehci) 
sions  of  the  effects  of  his  complaint. - 
About  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  (an- 
gina pectoris)  becoming  alarming,  medi- 
cal aid  was  afforded  him,  but  without 
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effect,  and  he  breathed  his  last  a  few 
minutes  before  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Phillips  graduated  at  the  Uni ver- 
sify in  1738,  and  wo  learn  was  in  tlie 
53d  year  of  his  ago.  He  was  educated 
for  the  bar,  and  when  quite  young  was 
appointed  County  Attorney  of  Suffolk  ; 
and  for  nearly  a  thiru  of  a  century  sus- 
tained, unremittingly,  and  with  unusual 
integrity,  purity,  and  success,  high  ami 
important  offices  in  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  Government  of  the 
State,  his  native  town,  and  the  Univer- 
sity. A  few  days  before  his  death  he 
was  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Mayor 
of  this  city  ;  and  di^d  President  of  the 
Merchant  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Provident  Institution 
of  Savings,  a  Member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  University,  a  Trustee 
of  the  Audover  Theological  Institution, 
and  a  Director  of  other  Associations. 
He  appeared  born  to  serve  the  public, 
and  advance  their  interests.  He  was  a' 
member  of  the  Legislature  more  than  20 
3'ears,  in  succession.    In  1813,  he  was 


chosen  President  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
been  successively  elected  to  that  high 
office  every  year  until  the  present  ;  and 
frequently  when  party  politics  were  at 
their  height,  he  was  elected  by  nearly 
unanimous  votes.  —  Ccntinel. 

LoNGEVITV. 

At  the  Hope  Estate,  in  Jamaica,  Roger 
Hope  Elleston,  Esq.  aged  upwards  of 
140  years  ;  he  never  drank  liquors  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  was  a 
strong  man,  full  six  feet  in  height,  and 
of  great  vigor  and  activity. 

In  Clare,  England,  Mr.  Edward  Clare, 
aged  J 00  years  ;  his  wife  survives  in 
her  105th  year  ;  they  had  been  married 
nearly  80  years. 

In  Ferment.  In  Rutland,  Mrs.  Mead '; 
she  was  born  in  the  year  1731,  and  was 
the  moiher  of  the  first  English  child 
born  in  that  town  ;  she  had  13  children. 
192  grand-children,  154  great-grand- 
children, and  10  of  the  5th  generation, 
'  making  in  all  269. 

In  South-Carolina.  In  Union  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Garret  Hendricks,  107. 
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1  '3"M6G  42  Cigudy,  Fair,  SE.  E. 

2  43  52  47  Cloudy,  Rain,  fair,  NE.  N. 
44  57  42  VV.  Fair 

50  52  33  W.  NW.  Fair,  cloudy,  rain 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JUNE. 


The  government  of  New-Hamp- 
shire is  as  democratic  in  its  organi- 
zation as  that  of  any  State  in  the 
union.  The  people  are  the  imme- 
diate source  of  power  ;  and  our  an- 
nual  elections,  clothing-  their  ,rep- 
resentatives  with  a  brief  au- 
thority, impose  upon  them  at 
oace  the  sanctions  of  interest  and 
of  duty.  The  course  of  duty  is  al- 
ways plain  ;  and,  looking-  at  the 
fairer  oide  of  human  nature,  noth- 
ing would  seem  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  legislator  to  adopt  it.  But 
frail  beings  as  we  are,  it  may  not 
seem  always  to  be  our  interest  to 
look  stedfastly  at  the  public  good 
as  a  primary  object  of  exertion.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
self  aui  another— between  private 
interests  and  public  duties,  when 
both  press  their  claims  upon  us. 
We  may  discard  the  private  moni- 
ter,  but  her  behests  are  not  for- 
gotten.— Against  all  evils  of  this 
description,  however,  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  a  safeguard,  in 
our  annual  elections. 

Our  legislature  is  composed  of 
men  of  different  professions,  and  of 
various  acquirements  ;  so  that  no 
ignorance  would  seem  likely  to  pre- 
vail of  the  true  and  immediate  in- 
terests of  the  State.  Every  neces- 
sary guard  is  placed  at  the  avenues 
of  government  ;  and  were  it  not 
the  case,  there  would  not  be  a 
want  of  active  sentinels  to  watch 
the  approach  of  public  abuses.  The 
people  themselves,  proud  of  ancient 
examples,  ml!  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  public 
servants— and  reward  their  putriot- 
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ism,  or  condemn  their  misconduct. 
And  in  times  like  these,  when  par- 
ly bickerings  have  ceased,  and  em- 
ulation to  be  useful  only  exists — 
the  people  are  not  liable  to  err  in 
judgment— to  bestow  or  withhold 
their  confidence  where  it  is  un- 
deserved. There  is  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligence abroad  too  apparent  to 
be  mistaken  ;  and  the  politician, 
as  well  as  private  citizen,  would 
do  well  to  govern  himself  by  its 
liberal  and  wholesome  dictates. 

The  Legislature  of  New-Hamp- 
shire at  present  consists  of  ^Sen- 
ators and  201  Representatives. 
The  number  composing  the  Senate 
is  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  and  is 
unalterable,  but  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  sovereign  people.  The  House  o( 
Representatives  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  increasing.  The  number 
of  members  in  1784,  wns  only  90  ; 
in  1300,  it  had  increased  to  about 
140;  in  1810,  there  were  173 
members  ;  and  at  this  time  there 
are  201.  That  the  Senate  is  too 
small  in  its  numbers,  we  believe  to 
be  now  generally  admitted ;  and 
that  the  House,  increasing  in  the 
Uoual  i atio,  will  soon  be  too  large, 
can  be  easily  foreseen.  The  rem- 
edy is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
but  they  will  not  probably  very 
soon  apply  it — deeming  it  safer  to 
suffer  a  partial  evil,  than  to  trust 
to  uncertain  issuer. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  June  4. 
quorums  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  assembled.  Hon.  Da- 
vid Lawrence  Morrtl,  of  Gotfs- 
town  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate;  and  Hon. Andrew  Pejrc  t. 
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of  Dover,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  official  canvass  of  votes  le- 
g-ally returned  for  Governor,  gave 
tor  the  whole  number  29,94tT;  of 
which  his  Excellency  Levi  Wood- 
bury had  16,98a.  His  council  con- 
sist of  Hon.  Hunting  Penhallow, 
Rockingham  ;  Hon.  Daniel  C.  At- 
kinson, Strafford  ;  Hon.  Jonathan 
Harvey,  Hillsborough  ;  Hon.  Eli- 
jah Bidding,  Cheshire  ;  and  Hon. 
Ezra  Bartlett,  Grafton  and  Coos. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  brief 
review  of  the  more  prominent 
measures  brought  before  the  legis- 
lature, without  regard  to  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  arranged  under  distinct 
heads,  so  as  to  present  them  in  the 
moet  concise  form. 

governor's  message. 

The  first  great  object  of  atten- 
tion, at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  is  the  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Considered  as  an  official 
expose  of  the  views  of  his  Excel- 
lency, or  as  an  index  to  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  session, — it  is 
always  interesting.  The  inaugu- 
ral message  of  Governor  Woodbu- 
ar  did  not  disappoint  the  highest 
anticipations  of  his  friends.  It  is  a 
diguified  and  useful  state  paper — 
comprehensive  in  its  views,  correct 
in  its  principles,  and  exhibiting  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terests and  affairs  of  the  State.  At 
the  very  outset,  he  acknowledges 
as  among  the  most  sacred  of  his 
principles, "  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  equality  of  rights, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  strict 
accountability  of  all  public  ser- 
vants." These  principles  are  the 
grand  support  of  our  political  fab- 
ric— and  form  the  most  distinguish- 
ing features  of  our  constitution. 

In  speaking  of  the  enlightened 
policy  of  this  State  in  the  establish- 
ment of  its  free  schools,  his  Excel- 
lency remarks — 

"  Besides  an  annual  tax  for  schools  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars,  considerable 
sums  in  aid  of  it  are  expended  by  spirit- 
ed individuals  ;  aud  a  Literary  Fund,  to 


be  hereafter  appropriated,  is  accumulai- 
ing  at  the  rate  of  about  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  system  in  force  in 
these  schools  enables  the  humblest  par- 
ent to  impart  to  his  children  all  that 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  geography,  which 
the  transaction  of  the  common  business 
of  life  requires  ;  and  of  late  years  in  the 
higher  branches  of  these  studies,  a  zeal 
for  improvement  has  appeared,  particu- 
larly among  females,  which  promises 
signal  benefits  to  society.  Females  in- 
struct us  all  at  an  age,  when  impress- 
ions are  most  durable  ;  and  through  life 
they  exert  a  sovereign  influence  over 
taste  and  fashion.  No  method,  there- 
fore, can  be  devised,  which  encourages 
so  just  hopes  of  a  reform  in  the  intellect- 
ual condition  of  a  people,  as  by  the 
more  general  diffusion  among  that  sex 
of  studies  and  sciences  conducive  to 
practical  usefulness.  But  with  us  any 
favourable  change  of  this  kind  must  or- 
iginate in  our  free  schools,  because  in 
them  the  affluent  of  both  sexes  acquire 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  nearly 
all  the  poor  and  middling  classes  begin 
and  complete  their  education.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  too  obvious  to  need 
recital,  constant  inquiries  should  be 
made,  whether  the  advantages  derived 
from  these  schools  cannot  in  some  way 
be  enhanced.  Great  as  these  advanta- 
ges now  are,  it  is  manifest  that  perfec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  obtained  Ln  the  se- 
lection of  the  books  in  common  use,  or 
in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
present  modes  of  instruction,  and  with- 
out question  the  minds  of  both  parents 
and  children  are  susceptible  of  still  deep- 
er impressions  as  to  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  improving  their  present 
opportunities.  I  would,  therefore,  with 
respectful  deference  to  your  own  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  recommend,  that 
our  Inspecting  Committees  be  required 
to  make  to  the  legislature  annual  re- 
ports of  the  books  and  studies,  together 
with  the  number,  sex  and  age  of  the 
scholars  in  their  respective  towns.  New 
light  would  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  your  inquiries,  and  beside  the 
salutaiy  excitement  from  such  a  meas- 
ure, the  details  it  would  furnish  might 
suggest  many  legal  provisions  of  lasting 
usefulness." 

Speaking  of  Agriculture,  he 
says — 

m  Its  importance  in  our  country,  as 
the  source  of  national  wealth,  is  con- 
spicuous, and  needs  no  stronger  illus- 
tration than  the  striking  fact,  that  the 
products  of  agriculture  constitute  about- 
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forty  of  the  fifty  millions  of  the  annual 
exports  from  the  United  States  from  do- 
mestic sources.  The  quantity  from  this 
State  alone  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
much  certainty.  But  as  the  Custom- 
. House  books,  the  last  year,  exhibit  an 
amount  of  agricultural  exports  from  our 
only  sea-port  equal  to  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  one  dollars  ;  as 
the  lumber,  more  than  one  half  the  value 
of  which  is  derived  from'  agricultural  la- 
bour, amounted  to  fifty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  one  dollars  more;  as 
produce  to  the  value  of  about  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  carried  away 
in  the  coasting  trade  and  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  Custom-House  books;  and 
as  the  quantity  of  these  articles,  raised 
and  transported  from  other  parts  of  our 
territory  to  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Con- 
necticut and  Canada  is  undoubtedly 
from  seven  to  nine  times  more  than 
what  is  exported  from  Portsmouth,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  our  total  surplus 
produce  from  agriculture  approaches 
very  near  a  million  of  dollars. 

"  Wire n  we  advert  to  facts  like  these 
and  consider,  that  in  A.  D.  1791,  the 
agricultural  exports  from  our  seaboard 
were  not  one  third  of  their  present 
amount,  and  from  other  parts  of  New- 
Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  recent  settlement,  must  have  been 
in  a  proportion  still  smaller,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  feel  indifference  to- 
wards the  increasing  magnitude  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  commenda- 
ble attention,  which  for  some  years  the 
legislature  have  bestowed  on  its  ad- 
vancement, has  kindled  much  emulation 
and  opened  an  avenue  tounany  improve- 
ments ;  and,  what  exceeds  all  price, 
the  intelligent  farmer  is  rising  rapidly 
to  that  rank  and  respect  in  society, 
which  persons  of  inferior  usefulness 
have  too  often  engrossed.  But  permit 
me  to  suggest,  that  still  further  advanta- 
ges would  accrue,  if  more  particular  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  different 
kinds  of  cultivation,  grains  and  stock, 
which  are  adapted  to  any  peculiarities 
in  our  soil  or  climate.  The  discovery  of 
these  peculiarities,  some  of  which  exist 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood, is  now  a  far  greater  desidera- 
tum than  knowledge  of  general  husband- 
ry, since  treatises,  connected  with  that, 
have  been  multiplied  from  some  of  tbje 
earliest  profane  writings  down  to  the 
very  ingenious  essays  of  our  own  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Nothing  could  contrib- 
ute to  advance  this  end  with  more  rapid- 
ity than  an  Agricultural  survey  of  the 
State.   Such  a  measure  would  excite  on 


these  subjects  renewed  and  deeper  inter- 
est, would  tend  to  combine  the  re- 
searches of  science  with  the  practical 
fruits  of  experience,  and  to  correct  nu- 
merous local  errors  in  every  branch  of 
husbandry;  the  leading  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  soil  indifferent  ranges  and 
at  different  heights  and  latitudes  in  the 
State  would  thus  be  tested,  and  its  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  different  crops,  and  its 
want  of  different  manures  in  some  de- 
gree ascertained  ;  its  natural  growth  of 
valuable  trees,  plants  and  grasses  might 
he  made  known  ;  its  rocks  and  metals 
so  far  examined  as  they  may  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  earth  for  any  particu- 
lar cultivation,  or  unfold  its  riches  in  re- 
gard to  lime,  plaister,  coal,  iron  and  oth- 
er articles  of  general  utility  ;  the  differ- 
ent practices  in  relation  to  the  same 
crops  and  the  improved  instruments  of 
labour  in  different  sections  of  the  State 
be  noted  ;  and  in  fine,  every  fact  collect- 
ed, which  may  be  thought  conducive  to 
agricultural  prosperity  and  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  resources  of 
our  soil. 

"  We  ought  to  import  none  of  our 
bread-stuffs.  For  though  political  phi- 
losophy forbids  sudden  shocks  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  though  some 
pursuits  disagree  with  the  taste  and  lo- 
cal condition  of  our  population  ;  yet, 
with  these  limitations,  convenience  and 
profit  require  us  to  obtain  from  our 'own 
labour  or  neighborhoods  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Where  wheat,  sufficient 
for  domestic  consumption,  cannot  be 
raised  with  success,  though  such  places 
are  here  fewer  in  number  than  was  once 
apprehended,  the  use  of  it  should  yield 
farther  to  grains,  which  long  experience 
has  proved  to  be  equally  conducive  to 
health  and  more  congenial  to  some  of 
our  soil.  It  is  another  reproach,  that 
with  pasturage  in  such  excellence  and 
abundance,  more  wool  is  not  grown  here 
for  the  domestic  demand  of  the  United 
States — a  demand  so  large  as  to  cause 
during  the  last  year  an  importation  of 
raw  wool  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that 
we  can  raise  the  Leghorn  as  well  as  the 
common  straw,  and  possess  native  grass- 
es, which  are  elegant  substitutes  for 
both;  yet,  the  value  of  hats  and  bonnets, 
imported  into  this  country  the  past  sea- 
son from  Italy  alone,  amounted  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  it  is  fear- 
ed, that  our  fair  friends,  many  of  whom 
are  distinguished  for  ingenuity  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles,  have  paid 
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almost  a  full  proportion  of  this  unneces- 
sary tax. 

"  The  value  of  the  coffee  and  tea, 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  September,  A.  D.  1822,  af- 
ter deducting  what  was  re-exported, 
amounted  to  about  five  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  though  with  us,  as  elsewhere, 
the  vitiated  appetite  for  these  foreign 
luxuries  is  seated  with  such  firmness  as 
to  preclude  hopes  of  reform  either  speedy 
or  thorough;  yetagradual  substitution 
of  other  vegetables  of  our  own  culture  is 
practicable  and  increasing,  and  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  every  friend  to 
domestic  economy." 

The  immense  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  extension  of  in- 
land commerce,  are  not  overlook- 
ed by  Gov.  Woodbury.  He  alludes 
to  the  long-  contemplated  canal  be- 
tween the  Winnepisiogee  and  Pas- 
cataqua ;  but  we  fear  the  public  do 
not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits thai  would  result  from  opening 
this  communication  between  the 
sea-board  and  interior  of  the  State. 

The  Message  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  in  all  which  the 
people  have  an  interest.  The  ex- 
cellent management  of  our  prison 
is  alluded  to — improvements  in  the 
criminal  code  are  suggested — the 
due  organization  of  the  militia  is 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature— and  the  importance  of 
the  judiciary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  State  justly  commented  upon. 

"  The  gradual  increase  of  our  small 
library  at  the  seat  of  government  (he 
observes)  is  another  object  of  some  pub- 
lic consequence.  If  confined  to  works 
on  Political  Economy,  National  Law, 
State  Trials  and  Parliamentary  Debates, 
the  necessary  appropriation  would  be 
trifling,  and  beside  the  credit  of  such  a 
proceeding  to  the  Legislature,  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  recourse  to 
books  of  this  kind  on  questions  of  Or- 
der, of  Impeachment,  Addresses  for  re- 
moval of  officers,  and  important  meas- 
ures of  State  policy  or  State  rights,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  politi- 
cian." 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  measures 
at  length  adopted  for  the  formation 
of  a  State  Library.  It  has  long 
been  a  reproach  to  our  government 
that  no  workson  Political  Econo- 
my or  National  Law  are  to  be 


fouud  in  the  "  public  librarr."  And 
we  doubt  whether  complete  sets  of 
our  printed  journals  are  now  ex- 
isting,except,  perhaps,  in  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  ! 

In  concluding,  his  Excellency 
thus  alludes  to  the  duty  of  the  le- 
gislature in  fostering  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  State  ;  and  antici- 
pates the  future  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  our  republic. 

"  The  character  and  dignity,  no  less 
than  the  interests  of  this  State,  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  seera  to  appeal 
to  the  legislature  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  her  energies,  and  for  all  domestic 
purposes  to  take  a  lead  in  cherishing 
among  our  citizens  a  bold  reliance  on 
their  own  enterprise,  and  on  the  strength 
and  excellence  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  hereafter,  as  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
tain at  home  and  perpetuate  that  hardy 
spirit  of  valour,  adventure  and  industry, 
which  in  war  has  always  distinguished 
our  soldiery,  and  in  peace,  beside  giving 
fertility  to  our  stubborn  soil,  has  joined 
the  advanced  guard  of  civilization,  both 
on  the  Western  and  Eastern  frontiers  of 
the  Union.    Another  incentive  to  this 
policy  may  be  derived  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  however  limited,  in  compari- 
son with  some  States  may  appear  our 
present  wealth  and  numbers,  yet  we  are 
richer  than  many  in  a  mild  code  of  equal 
laws  ;  richer  in  systems  of  education,  lit- 
erary and  religious  ;  richer  in  the  fru- 
gality and  morals  of  our  yeomanry  ; 
richer  in  improving  roads,  light  taxes, 
and   a  healthy  climate ;   and,   if  the 
sentinels  of  our  interests  persevere  in 
a  policy   worthy   the   destinies   of  a 
free  State,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  tide  of  emigration   must  long  be 
checked.    Before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  should  our  numbers  mul 
tiply  to  a  million,  the  increase  would 
not  be  so  rapid  as  has  occurred  here 
within  the  last  hundred  years — and  we 
should  not  then  exhibit  so  dense  a  pop- 
ulation as  now  covers  many  countries 
of  much  less  natural  fertility  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

"Should  the  sanguine  also  anticipate 
that  by  such  a  policy  the  character  of 
this  population  for  every  human  excel- 
lence may  surpass  that  of  the  purest 
republics  of  antiquity,  their  hopes  will 
not  appear  altogether  delusive,  if  we 
look  to  the  advantages  just  enumerated, 
to  the  flood  of  light  pouring  upon  the 
world  from  modem  science,  and  to 
those  benefits  from  the  diffusion  ofChrji- 
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tianity,  which  exceed  all  ordinary  cal- 
calution;  or  if  we  reflect,  that  within 
two  centuries  since  the  axe  of  tlie  hus- 
bandman was  first  heard  in  the  forests 
of  this  State,  she  has  risen  from  a  few 
huts  on  her  seaboard,  and  from  foreign 
ahd  feudal  subjection,  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  independence ;  and  after  con- 
verting her  wildernesses  into  fruitful 
fields,  has  animated  them  with  a  people 
equally  able  to  understand  and  defend 
their  inestimable  rights.  Nor  is  there 
danger,  that  such  a  people  will  ever 
cease  to  love  their  laws  and  institutions, 
so  long  as  these  continue  worthy  of  their 
love,  by  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  freedom  and  knowledge/' 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that 
our  design  was  not  to  notice  the 
progress  of  legislation,  but  merely 
to  bring-  into  view  (he  principal 
subjects  which  engaged  attention  ; 
and  those  promiscuously  arranged. 
There  being  no  necessary  connex- 
ion between  most  of  them,  this  will 
be  of  no  inconvenience. 

THE  TREASURY. 

Early  in  every  session,  the  legis- 
lature, like  prudent  guardians,  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Treasur}". 
The  settlements  with  the  Treasurer 
were  formerly  made  by  a  commit- 
tee during  the  recess,  until  the 
spirit  of  economy  required  this  la- 
bor of  the  representatives  them- 
selves. The  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June 
4,  1823,  including  balance  in  the 
Treasury  June  4,  1822,  amounted 
to  $63,752  67.  Of  this  sum,  $30,- 
237  09  were  paid  for  salaries  and 
other  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, for  expenses  of  the  session  in 
1822  ,  and  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture amounting  fo  about  $14,000— 
leaving  cash  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury June  4,  of  $18,834  82.  The 
available  funds  of  the  state,  not  em- 
braced in  the  above  account,  con- 
sist of  notes  and  bonds,  stock  in  the 
U.  S.  funds  and  bank  stock,  and 
amount  to  $151,555  40. 

STATE  PRISON. 

The  annual  report  of  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  this  institution  makes 
us  acquainted  with  its  situation. 
It  is  a  source  of  public  gratification 
that  while  other  penitentiaries  are 


very  expensive  to  their  different 
statcs,ours  may  be  a  source  of  piof- 
it  in  a  pecuniary  view,  beside  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  re- 
straint it  imposes  upon  offenders 
against  the    peace    and  welfare 
of  society.    It  appears   from  the 
statement  of  the  warden,  that  the 
whole  expenditures  for    the  year 
ending  May  31,  1823,  incurred  for 
food  and  clothing  of  convicts,  hire 
of  watchmen,  overseers,  exclusive 
of  the  salary  of  the  warden,  amoun- 
ted to  $3, 124  46  ;  and  that  the  in- 
come for  the  same  period  accruiug 
chiefly  from  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs and  from  the  enhanced  value 
of  the  materials  wrought  by  them, 
is  computed  at  $4,393  28  :  leaving 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  institution 
of  $1,268  82.    Deducting  from  this 
balance  $800,  the    salary  of  the 
Warden,  there  will  lemain  after 
defraying  all  expenses,  a  net  gain 
of  $468  82.    The  average  number 
of  convicts  for  the  past  year  is  stat- 
ed by  the  Warden  to  be  58.  The 
whole  expense  for  provisions  for 
the  year  is  $827  42 —or  a  little 
more  than  $14  to  each  convict. 
The  system  of  reform  introduced 
some  years  since  into  this  institu- 
tion, has  been  attended  with  such 
complete  success,  that  the  expense 
of  feeding  and  clothing  the  con- 
victs now,  is  less  than  one  half  the 
sum  required  for  that  purpose  four 
years  ago  ;  and  the  institution,  in- 
stead of  making  considerable  de- 
mands on  the  Treasury ,has  become 
a  source  of  revenue.  This  favorable 
result  is  imputed  partly  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  provisions, 
&c.  but  principally  to  the  enter- 
prize  and  vigilance  of  the  War- 
den.   The  amount  of  property  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
the  various  departments   of  the 
prison,  consisting   of  provisions, 
raw  materials,  manufactures, 
was  $5,960  03;  ami  the  amount 
due  from  individuals,  on  notes  and 
accounts,  is  $7,549  62— making  to- 
gether a  sum  exceeding  13,500  be* 
longing  to  the  state  and  now  de- 
voted to  their  U6e.    So  favorable 
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has  been  the  result,  that  of  the  sum 
of  $2000  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Prison  the  last  year,  no  part 
has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury. 

THE  MILITIA. 

The  annual  return  of  the  Ad- 
jutant and  Inspector  General,  ex- 
hibits an  aggregate  of  light  infan- 
try, grenadiers,  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, of  25,333 
Cavalry  *  -  1,903 
Artrllerv,       -       -  1,542 


Total,  $28,778 
Including  the  general  and  regi- 
mental staff. 

The  Adjutant  General  stales 
that  the  regimental  and  most  of 
the  company  returns  were  made 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 
The  quarter-masters  had,  however, 
neglected  to  make  returns;  and 
we  believe  are  still  delinquent 
in  some  instances.  The  Adjutant 
General  states  that  the  expense 
of  the  militia  is  considerably  di- 
minished, and  that  hereafter  small 
appropriations  will  be  necessary. 
It  also  appears  that  the  saving  to 
the  state  in  the  expense  of  music- 
al instruments  alone,  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  is  no  less  than  $1000 
per  annum.  The  militia,  under 
its  present  organization,  is  rapidly 
improving  in  effective  force  and 
discipline,  In  the  language  of  a 
committee  of  the  legislature,  there 
exists  "  an  admirable  degree  of 
system,  regularity  and  order  from 
the  office  of  tho  Adjutant-Gener- 
al down  to  that  of  an  orderly  ser- 
geant of  a  military  company." 
The  committee,  who  entered  into 
a  very  minute  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  the  militia,  noticed  with 
"  regret  that  a  sentiment  is  abroad 
in  the  land  unfriendly  to  the  char- 
acter and  usefulness  of  the  present 
militia  system.  It  could  not  (say 
they)  have  been  supposed  that  this 
sentiment  should  have  found  its 
way  into  the  limits  of  our  own 
State,  and  that  a  portion  of  our 
own  citizens,  respectable  for  their 
talents  and  their  patriotism,  should 


be  lound  among  the  number  of 
those,  who  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  system,  as  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  ;  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this 
opposition  does  not  proceed  more 
from  a  disinclination  and  unwil- 
lingness to  comply  with  the  proper 
requirements  cf  our  militia  laws, 
than  from  any  well  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  general  inutility  of  the 
system."" 

"  In  a  state  like  ours,  possessing  sucW 
a  variety  of  interests,  which  may  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  militia,  it  cannot  be  the  dictate 
of  wisdom,  by  any  measures  to  weaken 
the  efficiency  of  that  force.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
revolution,  the  militia  system  should  be 
considered  as  the  safeguard  of  freedom, 
and  with  its  destruction,  the  liberties  of 
our  country  will  cease.  It  is  a  truth, 
that  offensive,  hostile  operations  are 
contrary  to  the  genius  and  repugnant  to 
the  spiiit  of  the  great  chart  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  A  government  like  ours, 
which  derives  its  bone,  its  marrow,  its 
nerves  and  its  sinews  from  the  sovereign 
people  has  little  capacity  lor  the  prose- 
cution of  an  offensive  war. 

"  The  militia  system  is  a  system  of 
practice.  To  render  it  efficient,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  those,  and  those 
only,  should  be  commissioned  as  officers, 
who  feel  the  pride  and  the  honor  attach- 
ed to  their  stations,  they  should  also  bo 
distinguished  for  military  intelligence 
and  practical  knowledge.  If  there  is 
among  the  commissioned  officers  of  our 
militia  a  want  of  any  of  those  proper 
feelings,  or  of  that  information  so  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  good  and  an  use- 
ful office v,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  military  corps  of  any  description  will 
flourish  under  his  administration. 

"  Trainings,  whether  by  compasie9 
or  by  regiments,  are  but  a  part  of  the 
drill  system,  and  if  it  is  wise,  if  it  is  pru- 
dent to  have  "  a  well  regulated  militia," 
it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  in- 
dispensable that  those  composing  this 
force,  should  be  well  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms — that  they  should  be  familiar 
not  only  with  the  manual  exercise, 
but  with  the  various  and  approved  evo- 
lutions in  marching — that  they  should 
be  trained,  and  exercised  in  compa- 
nies and  regiments,  and  in  this  way  they 
would  acquire  a  confidence  in  each  otk- 
er,  which  would  be  influential  and  high- 
ly beneficial  when  called  to  active 
duty." 
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'Vhe  committee  very  ingeniously 
controvert  the  arguments  made 
use  of  for  changing  the  present 
system  : 

"  Among  other  things,  it  is  said  by  " 
those  who  advocate  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  trainings,  that  ignorance  and 
a  want  of  discipline  are  so  manifest, 
that  no  reliance  whatever  is  placed  on 
the.  militia.  So  far  from  this  circum- 
fct.mce  furnishing  an  argument  in  favor 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  trainings, 
the  committee  would  remark,  that  if 
fetich  is  the  character  of  any  portion  of 
our  militia,  the  existence  of  such  de- 
fects, forcibly  suggests  the  propriety  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  company 
trainings,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
practical  knowledge  and  discipline  •,  and 
which  would  in  effect  relieve  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  militia  from  such  an 
imputation.  The  committee  feel  a  confi- 
dence, that  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
pany trainings  would  in  effect  diminish 
the  number  of  arms — many  whose  names 
are  now  entered  on  the  rolls  of  our  mi- 
litia would  elect  to  pay  the  fines  pre- 
scribed by  law,  rather  than  to  incur  the 
expense  of  supplying  themselves  with 
guns  and  performing  the  requisite  ser- 
vices. The  penal  exactions  of  our 
statutes,  when  compared  with  other 
charges  and  expenses,  would  be  so  in- 
considerable, that  it  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, should  the  number  oftrainings  be  re- 
duced, the  subsequent  returns  of  your 
Adjutant  General  would  exhibit  an  ag- 
gregate of  soldiers  without  muskets, 
bayonets,  or  any  of  the  requisite  e- 
quipments. 

"  To  lessen  the  number  of  company 
trainings  or  regimental  musters,  would 
destroy  that  military  ardor,  that  high 
and  honorable  pride  among  officers,  with- 
out which  our  militia  would  cease  to  ex- 
ist. The  committee  are  sensible  of  the 
considerations  which  induce  individuals 
to  accept  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in 
»ur  militia,  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
•f  which  is  attended  with  the  sacrifice 
ef  so  much  time  and  treasure.  And  the 
committee  are  also  sensible  of  the  influ- 
ence which  officers  deservedly  have  and 
which  they  must  have  in  forming  the 
character  and  maintaining  the  practical 
utility  of  our  militia  system. 

"  Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rhdependent  and  uniformed  companies, 
well  officered,  completely  armed  and 
equipped,  now  exist  in  this  State,  which 
should  occasion  require  might  be  collec- 
ts aaii  oramizeJ,  a.id  which,  would  ai- 
rfrirr  t  aim  na^iii:i  kn-das.  im  eicaaaia=- 
merrtB  of  any  enemy.  Diminish  tnt 
number  of  company  trainings— let  the 


Legislature  of  New-Hampshire  speak 
but  such  a  discouraging  language  to  the 
Militia,  and  that  Cpirit  which  went 
abroad  exerting  its  influence  so  success- 
fully in  raising  and  perfecting  such  mili- 
tary corps,  will  at  once  be  humbled  and 
mortified,  if  not  extinguished." 

Ooe  of  the  greatest  evils  against 
which  our  militia  has  had  to  con- 
tend, is  the  repealed  changes  in 
the  system.  The  want  of  stabili- 
ty has  discouraged,  if  not  preven- 
ted, all  improvement ;  and  now 
that  a  regular  system  is  adopted, - 
we  hope  a  fair  trial  will  be  made 
of  it,  before  it  is  changed,or  other 
provisions  are  introduced  which 
will  destroy  its  order  and  useful- 
ness. 

AGRICULTURE.  &C 

We  extract  the  following  re- 
marks from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, to  the  legislature. 

"  The  capital  stock,  which  is  now 
vested  in  manufactures,  and  which  Is  in- 
creasing with  unparalleled  rapidity  both 
from  the  enterprize  of  our  citizens,  and 
from  the  increased  demand  for  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  will,  it  is  conceived, 
soon,  if  it  does  not  now,  demand  some 
legislative  provision,  by  which  the  stock 
so  vested,  shall  be  made  subject  to  an. 
uniform  and  equitable  taxation,  and  be 
made  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expences 
of  the  government,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
tected. The  exemption  of  any  portion 
of  property  from  a  just  and  equal  taxa- 
tion, amounts  to  an  additional  tax  on 
the  property  not  exempted.  And  if 
manufactures  be  exempted  in  part  from 
taxation,  the  tax  must  fall  on  agricultur- 
al portions  of  the  community.  This  un- 
equal operation  of  the  laws  the  com- 
mittee believe  is  neither  consonant  with 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  nor 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  gov- 
ernment. From  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  been  instituted  by  the 
committee,  ic  appears,  that,  in  a  neigh- 
boring state,  in  which  is  situated  a  man- 
ufactory at  present  unrivalled,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  for  the  perfection  of 
its  fabrics,  all  machinery  is  by  law  ex- 
empted from  taxation  ;  that  all  real  es- 
tate is  taxed  as  the  real  estate  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  all  other  taxable  property, 
horses,  stock  on  hand,  &c.  &C  is  taxed 
like  any  other  taxable  property,  and 
that  those  who  own  shares  are  taxed 
i:>-  niftvu  m  jKHrtBai  pnqviSR*  in.  tin* 
town  where  sucn  ownert  rtsiot.  7  in*- 
last  provision  of  the  law  relative  to 
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taxation  in  Massachusetts  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  just ;  towns  in  which  large 
manufactories  are  situated  are  from  that 
circumstance  exposed  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  their  paupers  very  much  increas- 
ed and  to  be  subject  to  the  grievous  bur- 
dens of  an  exorbitant  poor  tax ;  for  which 
they  ought  to  receive  some  indemnity 
from  the  source  of  the  increased  ex- 
pense ;  and  this  can  be  secured  to  them 
only  by  taxing  the  shares  in  the  towns 
where  the  factories  are  situated. 

"The  Turkey  wheat  from  which  is 
raised  the  Leghorn  straw,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  State,  and  ex- 
periments are  now  making  in  many  pla- 
ces to  ascertain  whether  we  can  raise  it 
in  that  degree  of  perfection  which  af- 
ford fabrics  suited  to  the  capricious 
fashions  of  our  fair  friends.  It  is  ar- 
dently to  be  wised  that  the  enormous 
annual  expenditures  for  the  foreign  ma- 
terials, may  be  prevented  by  the  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures. 

"  Among  the  various  objects  tending 
to  advance  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
your  committee  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  agricultural  survey  of 
the  state.,  conducted  by  suitable  persons, 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  Experience  has  proved  in  neigh- 
boring states  that  agricultural  surveys 
have  had  a  most  beneficial  influence. 
They  were  first  instituted  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  private  individual;  and  the 
examples  of  that  illustrious  citizen  has 
been  followed  with  avidity  and  success 
by  others.  The  great  object  of  the  far- 
mer, viz.  an  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  soil,  and  with  the  prac- 
tical results  of  experience,  are  attained 
with  greater  certainty  by  this  method, 
in  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  some 
persons  to  collect  and  report  those  facts, 
than  by  any  other  mode.  The  different 
modes  of  culture  for  the  same  crop,  on 
similar  soils,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  are  thus  made  known  ;  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  different  farmers, 
which  are  of  the  highest  value,  are  thus 
drawn  out  from  those  who  would  never 
voluntarily  communicate  their  practical 
knowledge  and  disseminated  through 
the  community  by  means  of  the  press. 
In  conducting  such  surveys,  much  val- 
uable knowledge,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  incidental,  would  be  acquired ; 
ores,  beds  of  lime,  of  plaister  and  other 
mineral  riches  might  be  developed,  and 
our  medicinal  springs  tested  and  exam- 
ined, and  much  information  of  general 
interest  acquired." 

With  this  view  the  committee 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  re- 


solve authorizing  an  agricultur- 
al survey  of  the  stale. .  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  afterwards  post- 
poned to  the  next  legislature. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
"  The  institution  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture is  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able to  the  state,  and  manifests  in  the 
strongest  manner,  the  liberality  of  the 
legislature,  and  their  disposition  to  fos- 
ter and  protect  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mer ;  but  this  institution,  so  laudable  in 
its  designs,  and  founded  in  the  most 
patriotic  motives,  has  not,  in  its  present 
form  been  productive  of  that  practical 
benefit  for  which  it  was  designed;  this 
arises  from  the  structure  of  the  Board, 
and  the  experience  of  a  few  years  de- 
monstrates that  some  modification  in  its 
constitution  is  necessary  before  it  can 
become  the  efficient  engine  of  agri- 
cultural improvement.  By  a  recur- 
rence tothe  act  respecting  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  passed  June  27,  1821, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  is  com- 
posed of  delegates — one  from  each 
county  society,  and  that  they  are  cho- 
sen annually;  the  number  is  therefore  so 
small  that  the  formation  of  a  quorum  is 
always  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  if,  as  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Board,  not  more 
than  one  half  the  delegates  attend,  bus- 
iness is  retarded,  and,  from  a  laudable 
reluctance  in  assuming  all  the  responsi- 
bility, nothing  is  effected  in  that  ener- 
getic, prompt  and  decisive  manner 
which  the  interests  of  agriculture  de- 
mand. No  systematic  measures  for  im- 
provement can  be  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  Board,  while  its  members  hold 
their  seats  by  the  precarious  tenure  of 
annual  elections ;  an  individual  and 
personal  interest  is  no  sooner  excited 
than  it  is  destroyed  ;  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage can  be  derived  from  a  policy  so 
fluctuating.  The  evi's  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Board,  can  be  obviated  by  enlarging 
its  powers,  increasing  its  numbers  and 
giving  to  its  members,  powers  similar  to 
those  of  corporations,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserving  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment such  a  degree  of  control  that 
the  members  of  the  Board,  shall  at  all 
times  feci  sensible  that  they  are  public 
servants.  This  Board  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  Mu- 
seum, in  which  should  be  deposited 
models  of  agricultural  implements  and 
other  objects  tending  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  elucidate  its 
principles  ;  such  a  museum,  open  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  would  not  only  be  a 
rallying  point  for  the  Board  and  give 
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them  u  local  habitation  as  veil  as  a 
name,  but  it  would  also  be  productive  of 
a  most  beneficial  effect  by  promptly 
diffusing,  through  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  state,  a  knowledge  of  the  ini- 
(  provements  in  agriculture. 

"  The  economical  form  and  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  the  publications  of  a  Board 
of  agriculture  is  highly  desirable  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cheap  agricultural 
tracts  will  be  productive  of  more  good, 
and  be  more  generally  read,  than  the 
more  expensive  and  formidable  pam- 
phlet ;  such  tracts  would  in  most  instan- 
ces defray  the  expense  of  their  publi- 
cation." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  leg- 
islature should  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  withhold  further  aid  to 
the  Board,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  perfect  in  its  system  of  organ- 
ization. Its  influence  has  undoubt- 
edly been  salutary,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  surprize  that  a  disposition 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  to 
crush  it  in  the  bud,  ere  a  fair  trial 
can  have  tested  its  utility  to  the 
whole  state.  A  resolve  appropria- 
ting $550  for  the  use  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  though  it  en- 
countered much  opposition,  finally 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  through  some  unac- 
countable, neglect  or  accident  this 
resolve  was  not  presented  to  the 
Governor  for  his  approbation  ! 
Great  fault  lies  somewhere.  The 
evil  it  occasions,  will  be  extensive- 
ly felt  ;  and  the  loss  of  this  small 
pittance  will  go  far  towards  embar- 
rassing, if  not  finally  overthrowing 
our  Agricultural  Societies.  The 
policy  of  niFordmg  encourage- 
ment to  agriculture  and  domestic 
manufactures  by  grants  from  the 
public  treasury  to  our  agricultural 
societies  has  for  some  time  encoun- 
tered a  powerful  and  increasing 
opposition  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. In  1821  the  Senate  unan- 
imously, and  the  House,  108  to  8G, 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $550  for 
the  use  of  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, and  $250  for  that  of  the  Board 
of  agriculture.  In  1822,  the  Senate, 
11  to  1,  made  a  similar  grant,  but 
the  House,  HSi  to  70,  refused'  the 
former  sura,  and  agreed  to  the  lat- 


ter by  about  the  same  majority. 
What  may  appear  surprising  to 
some  is,  that  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition to  it  in  the  House  was 
among  the  'practical  farmers.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  very  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  agricul- 
turalists are  its  warmest  advocates. 

MANUFACTURES. 

We  stale  for  the  information  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  American  manufac- 
tures, that  at  the  last  session  of  our 
legislature  the  following  manufac- 
turing companies  were  incorpora- 
ted, viz. 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Somcisworlh,  for  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  &c  capi- 
tal $500,000 
Now-Market  manf.  Co. — 

cotton  goods,  Sic.  600,000 
Union  manf.  Co.  at  Peter- 
borough— cottoti,  wool, 
flax,  &c.  100,000 
Dover  manf.  Co.— cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  &c. 
capital  enlarged  from 
50,000  to  1,000,000 
Portsmouth  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  100,000 
Nashua  manf.  Co.— -cotton, 

woollen,  iron,  &c.  1,000,000 
Enfield  and  Ijebanon  Iron 

manufactory,  100,000 
Hooksctt  manf.  Co. — wool- 
len and  cotton  goods,  &c.  200,000 
Cheshire  manf.  Co.-at  Jef- 
frey, cotton,  goods,  &c.  160,000 
Snrithville  Co.  at  North- 
field— cotton  and  other 
goods  150,000 
Town  of  Merrimack  manf. 
for  manufacture  of  raw 
and  prepared  materials 
into  goods,  wares  and 
merchandize  200,000 
Portsmouth  Steam  Factory 
— for  manufacturing  in 
iron  and  other  metal,and 
in  cotton  and  wool  500,00* 
First  Cotton  Mill  in  Mer- 
rimack, cotton  and  other 
goods  250,000 
Lake  Manf.  Co.  at  Ches- 
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terfield— -various  cotton 

goods  150,300 


the  rear  1R2'.1,  4,770  37 

Oct.  1.     By  dividend  of  inter- 
est in  U.  S.  funds,  66  00 


$5,000,000 

The  whole  amount  or'  nominal 
capital,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
about  five  millions,  but  we  cannot 
expect  that  any  thing  near  that 
amount  will  for  several  years  be 
actually  employed  in  these  estab- 
lish men  ts. 

If  however  any  rational  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  incor- 
poration at  a  single  session  of  so 
many  companies  with  such  im- 
mense nominal  capitals,  it  is,  that 
our  -factories  now  in  operation 
yield  a  greater  profit  than  most 
other  kinds  of  property.  But 
whether  or  not  this  profit  is  such 
as  to  warrant  the  investment  of  so 
much  additional  capital  in  manu- 
factures at  the  present  time,  those 
who  are  ' more  deeply  interes- 
ted than  ourselves,  will  consider 
and  determine,  should  all  these 
enterprises  and  those  likely  to  fol- 
low them  prove  successful,  we  shall 
joyfully  hail  the  event  as  the  har- 
binger of  onr  real  independence 
of  all  foreign  nations. —  Patriot. 

LITERARY  FUND. 

This  fund  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  June  29, 
1821,  and  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  of  one  hall  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  caphalstock  of  the  several 
Banks  in  this  State.  The  following  is  the 
.statement  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Fund,  exhibited  at  the  late  session. 

The  State  of  Neiv- Hampshire  in  account 
with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Literary 
.  Fund. 

)  DR. 

5  To  certificate  of  U.  S.  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  1815,  in  favor  of 
N.  H.  Lit.  Fund,  4,400  00 

To  allowance  of  7  1-4 
per  cent,  advance 
in  purchase  of  the 
same,  *      319  00 

To  paid  for  broker-  .. 
age,  11  00 

Ito  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer, 
the  balance,  5,000  57 


1822. 
Au#.  .12. 


1823. 
June  11, 


1822. 
lone 


CR. 

By  amount  cash  re- 
ceived for  lax  on 
the  several  Banks 
in   tliis  state,  fur 


&9.730  57 


,8L.>.W»- 


do*. 


do. 


April  1.  By  do.        do.  do. 
June  11.  By  cash  received  for 
tax  on  several  banks 
in  this  state  for  1823, 
as  follows  ; — 
Exeter  Bank  500  00 

Rockingham  Bank,  £00  00 
".   Cheshire  Bank,  500  00 

!  N.  H.  Bank,  565  20 

N.  H.  Union  Bank,  750  00 
N.  H.  Strafl'ord  Bank,  4-18  00 
ConeordBank(Sparha.vk)  109  oo 
Concord  Rank,  (Hem)  300  no 
Grafton  Hank  500  CO 

Portsmouth  Bank  500  oo 


g9,730  57 

LEVI  WOODBURY, 7  Commission. 
SAML.  SPA  HI  1  AAV  K,  £  ^mmtfaun 
WM.  PICKERING,    J  J' 
'Juno  11, 1843. 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  this  subject  was  referred,  de- 
clined recommending  any  specific 
object  to  which  the  fund  should  Le 
at  present  appropriated. 

"  New-Hampshire,  with  a  population 
of  something  less  than  250,000  souls, 
according  to  the  hue  census,  pays  an 
annual  tax  of  ninety  tJiousand  dollars 
for  the  support  of  common  free  schools  j 
and  although  it  is  said  this  sum  "  exceeds 
what  any  other  government  of  equal 
resources  raises  for  a  similar  purpose," 
still  if  the  money  thus  raised  be  not 
properly  expended,  it  would  be  of  but 
little  use  that  we  could  make  this  boast. 
When  we  take  into  view  the  deep  in- 
terest the  community  have  in  the  faith- 
ful expenditure  of  this  money,  and  when 
moreover  we  consider  that  this  expendi- 
ture is  made  under  the  eye  of  those  most 
deeply  interested,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprize  that  any  of  the  salutary  provis- 
ions of  onr  laws  on  this  subject  should 
be  disregarded,  yet  it  is  not  less 
true,  that  they  are.  It  is  therefore  be- 
lieved that  a  faithful  execution  of  ex- 
isting laws  directing  the  mode  in 
which  this  money  should  be  expended  is 
much  more  needed  than  additional  sta- 
tutes. 

"  In  regard  to  the  higher  branches  of 
literature,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  de- 
sire of  most  parents  to  have  their  sons  and 
daughters  instructed  therein— the  ambi- 
tion of  our  youth  generally,  to  obtain 
knowledge-the  facility  u  ith  which  it  may 
be  obtained,  owing  to  the  number  of  acad- 
emics in  the  State,  endowed  by  wealthy 
individuals,  and  favoured  by  the  govern- 
ment— are  circumstances  auspicious  ol 
great  improvement,  and  must  be  of  most 
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signal  benefit  to  society.  That  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  might  he  diverted  from  its 
original  destination  and  he  usefully  ap- 
plied to  institutions  of  this  charactering 
to  others  that  might  be  named,  no  one 
will  doubt,  hut  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure  is  much  doubted. 

"  The  law  which  gives  existence  to 
this  Fund,  declares  it  "  shall  be  for  the 
sole  use  and  purpose  of  endowing  or 
supporting  a  college,  &c."  and  that  it 
'•  shall  never  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
any  institution  which  is  not  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  State."  As 
we  have  but  one  institution  of  the 
grade  of  a  college  within  our  limits,  it 
may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate these  funds  to  the  use  of  that  ?  Tne 
answer  is— she  has  refused  our  protec- 
tion— she  has  denied  our  power  of  con- 
trol, hence  she  cannot  expect  from  us 
parental  favors." 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  express 
their  decided  opinion  that  the  good  of 
the  State  requires  that  the  Fund  be  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  "for  years  to  come 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
creating  it.  They  do  not  doubt  .that  a 
fund  already  considerable,  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  from  live  to  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  with  regulations  to  give 
it  a  progressive  increase,  will,  aided 
perhaps  by  some  liberal  donations  from  . 
munificent  individuals,  if  from  no  other- 
source,  at  a  period  not  greatly  distant, 
he  a  means  of  establishing  an  institution 
that  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  people,  be  an  ornament  to  the 
State,  and  in  short,  be  worthy  of  the 
•enlightened  policy  that  dictated  the 
law." 

PRESERVATION  OF  FISH. 

Few  subjects  have  oftener  en- 
gaged the  paternal  care  of  the 
legislature  that  the  •preservation  of 
fish.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Ha- 
ven to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  gather  (ho  following 
facts  : 

"  The  first  act  passed  in  this  State  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  fish  was  in 
1754,  when  the  taking  of  alewives  in 
Cohass  brook  in  Derryfield  was  prohib- 
ited, except  at  certain  times,  and  under 
certain  restrictions.    From  that  period 
to  the  present  lime,  fifty  acts  have  been 
passed  of  the  same  class,  namely — 
•'  From  1754  to  1764  ten  years  1  act 
1764  to  1774     ■  4 
1774  to  1784  .  7 

1784  to  1794  10 
1794  to  1804  3 
1304  to  1814  3 


1814  to  1823  nine  years       22  , 
50 

"  Of  these  acts,  14  have  been  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon,  shad  and  ale- 
wives  in  Merrimack  river  ;  3  for  shad 
and  salmon  in  Connecticut  river;  2  for 
codfish  and  smelts,  bluefish  and  bass  in 
Paseataqua  river  ;  2  more  for  bass  alone, 
in  Paseataqua  river  ;  1  for  salmon  in 
Amrnonoosuck  river  ;  1  for  fish  in  Ashu- 
e!ot  river ;  2  for  alewives  in  Exeter  riv- 
er.; 3  for  alewives  in  Cohass  brook;  6 
for  fish  in  various  small  streams  and 
brooks,  aid  16  for  small  fish  in  ponds." 

Of  these  acts  it  is  stated,  that  0 
have  been  repealed  altogether, 
and  the  fisheries .  made  free;  13 
repealed,  and  substitutes  enacted  ; 
3  expressly  repealed  in  part  ;  3 
expired  by  their  own  limitation; 
and  25  remain  on  the  statute  book 
as  still  in  force.  Of  those  26, 
still  unrepealed,  it  ia  thought  more 
than  one  half  have  become*  obso- 
lete, or  are  altogether  disregarded. 

"The  first  act,  on  record,  for  tne  pre- 
servation of  fish  in  Merrimack  river  was 
passed  in  1764,  and  was  the  second  of 
the  kind  enacted  in  the  State.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  did  not  pass  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  that  its  wisdom  was  much 
doubted.  A  remonstrance  against  it  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  signed  by 
three  hundre$  and  fifty-seven  persons, 
inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  Chester, 
Derryfield,  Bedford,  Goffestown,  Starks- 
town,  Pembrook  and  Pennycook,  in 
which  they  "  pray  that  the  fishing  at  the 
falls  in  said  river  may  not  be  restrained 
in  any  measure,  but  that  the  same  may 
remain  bee,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto." 
The  remonstrants  however  consent  that 
the  salmon  fishery  may  be  restrained  a 
part  of  the  year. 

"  Of  the  fourteen  acts  passed  for  the 
preservation  of  salmon,  shad  and  ale 
wives  in  Merrimack  river,  several  be- 
gin as  foliows  : — "  Whereas  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  addition  has  not  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,"  or  words  to  that  effect ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  experiment  was 
made  for  the  fourteenth  time,  s«  late  as 
the  year  1820  ;  the  experience  of  fifty- 
six  years,  and  thirteen  previous  trials., 
not  having  yet  taught  the  way  of  keep- 
ing "  salmon,  shad  and  alewives"  in 
Merrimack  river  by  operation  of  law  ! 

"  The  acts  passed  for  the  preservation 
of  fish  in  Paseataqua  river,  were  limit- 
ed to  three  or  five  years,  and  it  does 
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not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  matfe 
to  renew  them." 

COUNTY  EXPENDITURES.  - 

From  a  report  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  oq  this  subject, 
we  gather  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  are  worthy  of  preser- 
vation : 

Pursuant  to  the  requisitions  of  a 
resolve  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
in  1822,  returns  of  expenditures 
were  received  from  five  of  the 
counties  of  this  State,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following 
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367  80 

340  14 
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511  93 
240  41 
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Cheshire. 
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COUNTY  OF  MERRIMACK. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts 
passed  at  the  late  session,  is  that 
creating  a  new  county,  by  the 
name  of  Merrimack.  In  a  preced- 
ing page  will  be  found  a  statistical 
view  of  the  county, and  we  propose, 
in  a  future  number,  to  give  a  mi- 


nute topographical  and*  historical 
description. 

STEAM    NAVIGATION    OF    THE  W1N- 
NEPISSIOGEE. 

An  act  was  passed  at  the  late 
session  incorporating  Joseph  Smith, 
and  his  associates,  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Winnepissiogee  Lake  Steam- 
Boat  Company,'1  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting,  by  means  of  steam 
boats,  over  and  upon  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  passengers,  goods, 
wares,  lumber,  &c.  &c.  The  com- 
pany are  invested  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  steam  navigation 
on  said  Lake  for  the  term  of  twen- 
ty years  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1825;  provided  that  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  May,  1825,  a  steam-boat 
or  steam-vessel  shall  be  actually 
in  employ  on  the  said  Lake;  and 
shall,  during  the  boating  season, 
be  in  constant  repair — due  allow- 
ances for  accidents,  &c.  being 
made. 

JOURNALS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
SAFETY. 

Among  the  papers,  &c.  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are 
the  records  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  during  the  revolution.  A 
committee  of  the  Legislature  was 
raised  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  publishing  them  ;  but,  up- 
on examination,  they  fouud  them 
to  contain  little  that  would  be  of 
general  utility,  and  recommended 
that  they  be  bound,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. A  resolve  accordingly  pass- 
ed to  that  effect.  These  Journals 
comprise  six  manuscripts,  which 
are  all  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  commence  on  the  19lh 
May,  1775,  and  end  May  29,  1784. 
We  have  already  made  some  ex- 
tracts from  these  Journals  ;  and, 
on  further  examination,  should  we 
find  other  interesting  facts  relate-.5 
in  them,  we  may  publish  them. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

No  public  measure  has  reflected 
greater  honor  upon  our  Legisla- 
ture than  the  encouragement  giv- 
en to  this  unfortunate  class  of  be- 
ings. The  sums  heretofore  appro- 
priated have  been  distributed  in 
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different  proportions  among-  nine 
persons,now  at  the  Asylum  in  Hart- 
ford. The  advantages  to  the  un- 
fo.rtunate  children  which  arise 
from  this  pecuniary  assistance,  are 
incalculable.  By  it  they  are  rais- 
ed from  the  lowest  state  of  mental 
|  suffering  to  a  degree  of  usefalness 
,  and  enjoyment.  To  the  benevolent 
mind  there  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
I  sented  a  more  effecting  object 
i  than  a  human  being,  gifted  with 
thought  and  intuition,  and  perhaps 
susceptible  of  all  the  finer  emo- 
tions of  onr  nature — incapable  of 
giving  those  emotions  utterance,or 
of  hearing  the  accents  of  kindness 
or  comm'seration  from  others. 
The  unhappy  youth  beholds  on 
every  side  the  busy  intercourse  of 
men — he  watches  the  countenan- 
ces of  his  friends,  if  possible  to 
learn  the  purport  of  their  conver- 
sation. If  it  be  joyou9,  nature 
has  taught  him  the  meaning-  of 
smiles — if  adverse,  he  knows  it  by 
the  desponding  look-  But  no  far- 
ther can  he  penetrate.  Above  lie 
beholds  and  admires  the  wide  crea- 
ted heavens  ;  and  although  he  may 
not  comprehend,  imagines  the  un- 
bounded pleasures  of  the  world,all 
centering,  as  he  thinks,  in  those 
two  gifts,  hearing  and  speaking. 
But.  naught  comes  neaf  to  disturb 
his  intellectual  reveries — no  hu- 
man voice,  warm  with  the  accents 
of  love  and  friendihip,  can  pene- 
trate the  melancholy  seclusion  of 
his  mind  ;  no  delightful  intercourse 
'  of  thought  and  conversation  can 

enliven  his  existence  ;  no  fond 
ideas  of  relatives,  of  home,  and 
happiness,  can  he  communicate  or 
receive,  save  by  the  silent  lan- 
guage of  the  eye,  or  the  more  dif- 
ficult one  of  signs.  He  is  alone  in 
the  world — in  a  wonderful,  but  si- 
lent waste,  with,  no  resources  save 
what  pity  in  its  benignity  affords 
him,  and  no  companion  but  an  un- 
tutored fancy.  How  noble  then 
is  the  effort  to  relieve  the  anoruish 
of  such  a  state  !  how  honorable  to 
the  philanthropic  heart  to  afford 
the  means  ! 

# 


In  New-ITampshiro,  we  believe, 
there  are  about  forty  of  this  un- 
happv  class  of  beings.  Nine  only 
of  these  have  received  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State,  and  these  were 
selected  in  consequence  both  of 
their  activity  and  destitute  circum- 
stances. For  two  years  the  State 
has  appropriated  $1000,  which  has 
been  faithfully  and  advantageously 
expended.  The  people,  we  are 
confident,  generally  approve  of 
this  measure  ;  and  we  confess  that 
it  was  not  without  shame  and  re- 
gret that  we  heard  the  raven  voice 
of  opposition  disturb  the  philan- 
thropic feeling  which  pervaded 
the  House  at  the  late  session. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Our  Legislature  adjourned  early 
in  the  morning'  of  July  3d,  after  a 
busy  session  of  four  weeks.  But 
few  acts  of  a  public  nature  .were 
passed  ;  and  as  those  have  been 
placed  before  our  readers  in  sever- 
al public  journals,  we  need  not  no- 
tice their  provisions.  The  number 
of  private  acts  passed  is  unusually 
great,  and  they  necessarily  con- 
sumed a  considerable  portion  of  the 
session.  Much  time  was  also  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Atberton,  of 
Amherst,  relative  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  &c,  and  the  bill  was 
finally  lost.  A  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate for  re-establishing  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  with  new  and  salu- 
tary improvements  ;  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House.  The  Legis- 
lature this  year  possessed  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  talent. 
Some  of  our  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  literary  men  were 
found  among  its  members.  And 
if  a  greater  number  of  statutes 
than  usual  lias  not  been  passed  ; 
much  business  has  certainly  been 
transacted,  of  that  kind  which 
must  always  more  or  less  engross 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  No 
question  has  been  hasUlydisposed  of; 
and  it  is  no  mean  praise  to  say,  that 
they  have  been  wise  in  not  legis- 
lating too  much.  We  sutler,  not 
so  much  for  want  of  laws,  as  from 
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ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  those 
existing,  and  from  their  partial 
execution. 

We  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  that  the  legislature 
ad  journed  early  in  the  morning — we 
believe,  about  six  o'clock  !  This 
has  become  a  practice,  attended 
with  evil  consequences.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  period  of  adjourn- 
ment is  always  oue  of  bustle  :  mem- 
bers are  preparing  to  depart,  pay- 
ing theirbills,  receiving  their  dues, 
&c.  The  day  previous,  though  it 
is  generally  attempted  to  close  the 
business  of  the  session,  many  things 
remain"  undone,"  and  those  some- 
times of  weighty  importance.  They 
are  brought  forward  on  the  morn- 
ing of  adjournment,  and  hastily 
disposed  of,  perhaps  with  Utile 
consideration.  Acts  may  bo  pass- 
ed of  pernicious  tendency  ;  and 
those  of  great  utility  rejected  or 
postponed.  We  would  instance, 
among  the  evils  occasioned  at  the 
late  session  by  this  extreme  haste 
in  adjournment,  the  loss  of  the 
agricultural  appropriations,  and 
(lie  neglect  to  provide  a  salary  for 
the  Secretary.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  convenient  for  members  to  de- 
part early,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  evil,  were  it  made  a 
standing  rule,  tb«it  no  other  busi- 
ness than  the  mere  matter  of  ad- 
journment should  be  transacted  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  The  ad- 
ditional expense  of  $500  to  the 
State  by  an  hour's  useless  session 
in  the  morning,  though  unneces- 
sary and  improper,  is  by  no  means 
so  serious  an  evil  as  the  careless- 
ness and  indifference  which  are 
thus  encouraged  and  promoted. 
Dangers  may  creep  in  when  sus- 
picion is  asleep  ;  and  the  worst  of 
abuses  make  their  way  unperceiv- 
ed,  when  the  "  camp"  is  about  to 
be  "  broken  up,"  and  the  "  council 
lire"  extinguished. 

SALARIES. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  sala- 
ries paid  by  the  State  of  New- 
Hampshire,  to  the  different  officers 
of  governmc  it : 


\.  The  Governor,        $1200  00 

2.  Chief  Jus.Sup.  Court  1400  00 

3.  ^ssocioteJustiees  do.  1200  00 

4.  Attorney  General,      800  00 

5.  Treasurer,  600  00 

6.  Secretary*  300  00 

7.  War  den  of  the  State 

Prison,  1000  00 

8.  Adjutant^  Iosp.  Gen.  400  00 

9.  Commissary  General,   40  00 

10.  Pay  of  Counsellors, 

Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, per 
day,  each,  2  00 

11.  President  of  theSen- 

ate,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the 
clerks,  per  day,  2  GO 

12.  Members  of  the  legr 

islature  also  re- 
ceive 10  cenis  per 
mile  for  travel  to 
and  from  the  place 
of  sitting. 

*A  portion  of  the  Representatives  at 
the  late  session  appeared  to  be  in  fayoi 
of  reducing  tbe  salary  of  the  Secretary  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  is  left 
without  any  provision  for  the  present 
year.  While  the  State  should  guard 
against  extravagant  salaries  on  the  one 
hand,  they  should  not  on  the  other  re- 
fuse a  reasonable  compensation  to  a 
meritorious  officer.  No  man,  we  are 
persuaded,  ever  discharged  his  duties 
with  greater  promptness  and  fidelity 
than  the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Spar- 
hawk.  It  is  better,  if  necessary,  to  pay 
a  high  salary,  arid  have,  a  faithful  officer, 
than  to  have  an  incumbent  of  question- 
able talents  and  fidelity,  and  pay  him 
demi-wages. 

Ordained  in  JV.  H.  In  Greenfield, 
June  11,  Rev.  Francis  Danforth, 
A.  M.  as  successor  of  Rev.  John  Wal- 
ker.—In  Rochester,  July  16,  Rev. 
Thomas  CoGSwior.t,  Upham,  A.  M. 
as  colleague,  with  Rev.  Joseph  Haven. 
Installed,  in  I'iermont,  July  2,  Rev. 
Robert  Blake.  lie  succeeds  Rev. 
Jonathan  Hove}'. 

0^7=We  are  compelled  for  want 
of  room  in  the  present  number 
to  postpone  our  monthly  sum- 
mary of  foreign  intelligence, 
to  the  No.  for  Sept. 
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Anecdote.—  Judge  Bracketiridge,  'c  Sir,  I  am  not  so  great  a  spouuolrel 

in  reprimanding-  a  criminal,  among-   as  your  honor  takes  me  to 

other  hard    names,  called  him  a  be."    "  Put  your  words  closer  to- 

Hcoundrel.— The  prisoner  replied—,  gelher,"  said  the  judge. 
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MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 


WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Amherst,  Mass.  June  30,  "Rev. 
Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  Amherst  Collegiate  In- 
stitution. In  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore, 
not  only  the  Institution  over  which  he 
presided,  but  society  has  suffered  a  great 
loss.  Mis  learning,  moderation  and  wis- 
dom enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  college,  and  his  friendly  and  con- 
descending manners  to  persons  of  all 
ranks,  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  place,  where  he  resided. 
He  received  his  education  at  Dartmouth 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1793. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  at  Leices- 
ter, Ms.  where  he  was  ordained  when  a 
young  man.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  remained  in  that 
office  from  1811,  to  1815.  About  the 
last  period,  he  was  appointed  President 
et  Williams  college,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Amherst  Institution,  he  was  elected 
President.  The  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  l-.e  discharged  the  duties  of  all 
those,  various  offices,  his  piety  and  irre- 
proachable life,  and  his  benevolence  and 
industry  made  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  every  one  who  had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  with  him,  which  will 
long  remain  mixed  with  sorrow  and 
regret. 

In  Somers,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Elias  Corne- 
lius, 65,  a  patriot  and  sufferer  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  At  the  age  of  20, 
he  quit  the  place  of  his  nativity,  on  Long 
Island,  and  being  recommended  by  his 
instructor,  Dr.  Samuel  Lathan,  he  went 
in  the  year  1777  to  New- York,  and  ob- 
tained a  commission  of  Surgeon's  Mate 
in  the  2d  regiment  of  Rhode-Island 
troop6,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Is- 
rael Angel.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  army,  when  upon  occasion  ofrecon- 
noiteriri^  the  position  of  some  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  the  "Old  Provost"  jail 
in  New-York,  where  he  suffered  almost 
incredible  hardships  till  March,  1778, 
when,  with  great  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  made  bis  escape  ;  joined  the 
■army  again,  and  continued  in  it  a  high- 
ly respected  officer,  till  the  c  lose  of  1781. 

In  Portsmouth,  June  24,  Capt.  Na- 
thaniel Kennard,  68.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
first  regiments  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  engagement,  he  entered  on  board  a 
private  armed  v i-  sr.'.  — was  captured,  cai* 


ried  to  England  and  kept  in  close  con- 
finement at  the  Mill  Prison  for  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  being  encouraged  with  mi 
other  prospect,  than  a  still  protracted 
confinement,  or  a  termination  of  it  by 
being  hanged  as  a  rebel.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Fiance  in  a  cartel,  where 
on  the  20th  April,  1779,  he  entered  on 
board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  under 
the  celebrated  John  Faul  Jones,  and 
was  with  him  in  some  of  the* most  des- 
perate enterprizes,  in  which  that  com- 
mander was  engaged.  From  that  vessel 
he  was  put  on  board  a  prize  and  order- 
ed for  Fiance.  He  was  again  captured 
and  carried  into  Hull  in  the  noith  of 
England,  transported  to  Spithead,  put  on 
board  the  Unicom  frigate  and  compelled 
to  do  duty  until,  at  the  eminent  hazard 
of  his  life,  he  escaped  in  the  Island  of 
Jamacia.  Thence  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica, a  little  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  peace  of  '83,  he  engaged  in  the 
merchant  service  and  continued  a  reput- 
able ship  master  until  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  government  to  the 
command  of  a  Revenue  Cutter  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  After  that  period,  until  his  death, 
he  was  employed  as  an  Inspector  of  the 
Customs  at  this  port. 

In  Bane,  Ms.  Dr.  EPHRAIM  Brook9, 
a  native  of  Concord,  Ms.  long  an  emin- 
ent physician  of  the  former  place,  but 
for  several  years  an  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

In  Quiucy,  Ms.  June  2,  Peter 
Bovlston  ADAMS*  Esq.  85,  brother  of 
the  late  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Longevity. 

In  New-Hampshire.  In  Amherst, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  94,  former- 
ly of  Nantucket ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prince, 
98,  widow  of  Lieut.  Joseph  Prince,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town.  In 
Pelham,  June  27,  Mrs.  Mary  Butler,  94, 
widow  of  Lieul.  Joseph  Butler.  She 
was  a  native  of  Haverhill  ;  her  maiden 
nameLtidd.  In  Concord,  July  17,  Lieut. 
Richard  Herbert,  94,  the  oldest  man  in 
town,  and  an  officer  under  Gen.  Stark, 
at  the  battle  of  Bennington. — In  Unity, 
May  23,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  97,  a  nati\e 
of  Ireland.  While  a  soldier  on  the  Hal- 
ifax station,  previous  to  the  American 
revolution,  the  corps  to  which  he  belong- 
ed was  sent  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Gage, 
at  Boston.  SoOn  after  their  arrival  he 
deserted  the  British,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  revolutionary  army,  in  which 
he  continued  during  the  war. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 


SPAIN. 

This  country,  were  we  to  credit 
the  French  accounts,  offers  no  ser  i- 
ous obstacle  to  the  march  of  her  in- 
vaders. Instead  of  meeting  brave 
:aen, disputing-  their  pass  .ge  at  every 
step,  they  seem  only  to  be  pursuing" 
a  host  of  fugitives.  G.eat  allowan- 
ces, however,  must  be  made  for  the 
ex  tggeration  of  French  accounts; 
and  until  the  last  torch  of  liberty  is 
extinguished  rn  Spain,  we  should  not 
despair  of  her  ultimate  triumph. 
Should  she  withstand  the  shock  un- 
lit winter,  she  ma)  light  her  inva- 
ders to  destruction  in  re-crossing 
the  Pyrermees. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French 
troops  towards  Seville,  the  Cortes 
required  of  the  King,  as  a  measure 
of  safety,  his  immediate  removal  to 
Cadiz.  His  majesty,  with  all  the 
dignity  becoming  his  royal  station, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request 
as  a  King)  but,  at  the  ,same  time, 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  to 
any  sacrifices,  m  his  individual  ca- 
pacity The  Cortes  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  the  king  mnrilly 
incompetent  to  exercise  his  author- 
ity, and  they  then  es-Ublished  a  pro- 
visional regency  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  king  On  the 
J 2th  of  June,  Ferdinand  and  the 
Royal  family  lei  I  Seville,  with  an 
escort  of  6000  armed  troops,  for  the 
double  purpose,  probably,  of  retain- 
ing him  as  their  prisonei  and  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  enemy.  The 
Cortes,  the  Regency,  &c»  followed 
in  the  train  ;  and  the  cavalcade 
arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  14ih  of 
June  ;  at  which  place  they  were 
received  according  to  the  Cadiz 
papers,  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
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king  was  met  with  due  ceremony 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  and 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  deliv- 
ered to  hirn.  Hts  arrival  was  an- 
nounced by  salutes  oi  artillery,  and 
ringing  of  bells.  The  Cortes  con- 
vened at  Cadiz  on  the  15th  of  June, 
at  which  time  the  temporary  re- 
gency wa9  abolished,  the  king  re- 
instated, and  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  were  immediate- 
ly adopted. 

On  the  departure  of  the  king 
from  Seville,  dislui  bances  of  a  very 
serious  nature  took  place  ;  which 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  friars, 
and  others  disaffected  to  the  Con- 
stitutional cause.  For  three  days 
the  most  horrid  excesses  were  com- 
mitted, whicjbi  were  only  arrested 
by  the  intervention  of  a  strong 
military  ff-rce.  The  constitutional 
troops,  however,  soon  abandoned 
beville  ;  and  it  is  probsble  that  the 
French  entered  that  place  on  or 
about  the  20th  June,although  there 
are  no  official  accounts  to  that  effect. 

The  minister  of  War,  Salvador, 
terminated  his  existence  at  Cadiz 
on  the  1,8th,  by  cutting  his  ihroat 
with  a  razor.  The  reasons  assign- 
ed for  this  act,  are,  the  sudden  in- 
vasion of  Andalusia  by  the  French, 
the  riots  at  Seville,  fyc. ;  but  report 
had  been  busy  in  attaching  to  the 
deceased,  treachcy  to  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  «  stonsibly  embarked. 

A  French  fleet  was  said  to  be 
off  Cadiz,  and  to  hold  trie  port  in 
a  state  of  b!>  ckade,  having  pre- 
vented the  entry  of  two  American 
vessels.  This  circumstance,  togeth- 
er with  the  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  had  ren- 
dered the  necessary  articles  of  sub- 
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sistcnce  extremely  scarce  and  dear, 
at  that  place.  The  restriction  on 
the  importations  of  foreign  provis- 
ions had  heen  removed,  in  psi  t,  and 
a  new  tariff  instituted. 

The  Cortes,  in  appearance  at 
least,  evinced  their  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  :  and  in  this 
spirit  the  population  of  Cadiz  seem- 
ed to  participate.  The  joy  which 
was  manifested,  and  the  congratu- 
lations which  were  offeied  at  the 
entry  of  the  government  into  that 
place,  is  stated,  in  some  accounts, 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  Cor- 
tes, and  not  for  the  king,  whom  the 
people  of  Cadiz  are  said  to  hold  in 
the  utmost  contempt. 

We  couid  wish  that  the  people 
of  Spain  would  look  with  a  single 
eye,  and  exercise  their  united 
strength  to  repel  this  most  unholy 
invasion  of  their  territory — if  this 
were  the  case,  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  nation  would  render 
the  lesult  scarcely  doubtful.  But 
the  occurrences  at  Seville,  when  it 
was  for  a  moment  free  from  the  im- 
mediate power  of  the  government, 
and  various  other  circumstances, 
indicate  a  want  of  unanimity,  which 
may  paralyze  the  national  energy, 
and  subject  the  people  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  government  little  less 
despotic  than  any  «they  have  yet 
endured.  JV.  E.  Galaxy. 

In  a  good  cause  (says  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal)  we  are  obstinate 
hopers.  Though  the  Cortes  and 
the  members  of  the  constitutional 
government  are  besieged  in  *  adiz, 
though  town  after  town  is  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,we  see  no  rea- 
son yet  for  absolute  despair  There 
are  no  sjmploms  of  disaffection  or 
despondency  among  th^  members 
of  the  Cortes.  The  great  point  now 
is  to  continue  the  contest— to  keep 
alive  the  spark  however  small. 
If  the  cause  be  not  given  up  as  hope- 
less, time  will  c!o  every  thing. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  last  strug- 
gle of  liberty  ir.  Spain.  Let  the 
worst  happen,— let  Cadiz, be  taken, 
—let  the  king  be  restored  to  des- 


potic power,  and  let  the  blood  oi" 
the  liberal  party  flow  cs  fro.  lv  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it 
did  in  1814,  still  gouJ  principles 
have  been  widely  disseminated  : 
and  a  the  blood  of  the  IViar ty  r  s  will 
become  the  seed  of  the  Church." — 
The  prospect  01  liberty  in  Spam  is 
not  half  so  hopeless,  as  it  »vas  at  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand, nine  years 
ago. 

POJiTLGAL. 

A  counter-revolution  wjs  com- 
menced on  the  27th  of  May,  by 
Gen.  Sepuleda  who  revolted  with 
10,000  men,  and  proclaimed  a  rev- 
olution in  favor  of  the  King,  anJ 
against  the  Cortes.  The  verbal 
accounts  say,  that  the  King,  at  first 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  the  mea- 
sure, would  not  see  Sepuleda,  and 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  That 
the  news  of  this  event  reached  »SV. 
Ubes  the  30th  cf  May,  when  the 
regiment  stationed  there  joined  the 
revolutionists,  compelled  the  citi- 
zens to  illuminate  their  houses,  and 
induced  the  Priests,"  nothing  loth," 
to  direct  the  ringing  of  their  church 
bells  :-— That  on  the  next  day  the 
regiment,  commanded  by  a  Corpo- 
ral, (the  officers  being  displaced, 
but  compelled  to  follow  the  match.) 
proceeded  tor  Lisbon,  to  meet  the 
King,  who  was  expected  to  be 
there  the  4th  of  June  — That  the 
event  occasioned  a  great  stagna- 
tion of  business;  and  the  lower  or- 
der of  people  having  joined  the 
King's  party,  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  in  much  fear  of 
their  lives,  although  it  tinned  out 
that  no  excesses  were  committed  ; 
— That  tlit  troops  on  leaving  Lisbon 
to  join  the  King,  left  the  prisons 
unguarded,  when  500  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  Castle  of  Sa?i  George, 
procured  aims  and  amrnuoition,ar:d 
threatened  to  burn  the  city,  and 
plunder  the  merchants  and  b.^nks  ; 
but  'he  city  guards  having  infoima- 
tion  ot  ttie  design,  look  measures  to 
prevent  its  execution. 

That  on  the  3d  June,  a  regiment 
of  fc. oops,  with  the  young  Piiuce 
for  their   Commander  in  Chief, 
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am  relied*  into  Lisbon,  and  were 
welcomed  b\  the  people  with  the 
cry  of  1  Long  live  the  King  ;" — 
That  the  Correa  dissolved,  or  fled, 
on  the  2d  of  June  ;  and  on  the  next 
day  the  King- denounced  ihe  Cortes 
as  a  set  of  usurpers  and  hypocrites, 
and  dissolved  them  "  by  right" — 
That  i»n  the  -6th,  the  King  and  he- 
roic Queen  entered  Lisbon  in  tri- 
umph, ?nd  were  received  by  accla- 
mations and  vivas — her  M  i jest y 
■having-  taken  the  most  active  part 
in  tiie  Counter- Revolution. 

That  on  the  3d  June,  the' King-  is- 
sued his  Proclamation,  announcing 
the  iestoration  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchy. 

That  this  Counter-Revolution 
was  popular  with  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  but  ex- 
tremely upopular  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  and  the  landholders  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  calculating 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  An 
embargo  laid  on  vessels  iu  Lisbon 
on  the  2d  June,  was  raited  on  the 
8th,  and  business  was  assuming  its 
wonted  activity. 

GHEECE. 

The  Greeks  have  established  a 
General  Government  for  the  whole 
nation.  The  first  meeting  of  their 
National  Congress,  under  the  new 
constitution,  closed  on  the  30th  of 
April  last.  The  thanks  of  that 
Congress  have  been  toted  to  the 
armies  through  whose  valor,  in  the 
couiae  of  sixteen  months,  more 
than  90,000  of  their  enemies  had 
been  destroyed.  The  High  Admi- 
ral of  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
ordeied  to  commence  the  immedi- 
ate attack  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  The  same  orders 
had  been  issued  to  the  Pachas  in 
Thessaly,  Lividia,  &c.  and  accounts 
from  Larissa  to  the  2d  May  stated, 
that  the  Pacha  of  Sceutoria  had 
embodied  30,000  men,  and  that  col- 
umns were  traversing  that  quarter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
the  Greeks  are  making  great  prep- 
arations to  repel  the  enemy — they 
aie  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which 


menace  them,  but  notwithstanding 
are  full  of  energ)  and  confidence. 
Extract  of  a  Idler,  lately  received 
from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  dated  the 
1st  oj 1'  April  last. 

This  town  [Vostizza,  the  ancient 
iEgeum]  which,  at  one  time  contain- 
ed 4000  inhabitants,  h?s  been  in  a 
6tate  of  rum  for  two  years.  Every 
inhabitant,  who  escaped  the  sword 
and  lire,  has  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  nt  w  tenants  of  the 
place  had  not  yet  cared  to  repair 
their  precarious  and  still  desolate 
tenements,  though  considerable  par- 
lies have  descended  from  their  hil- 
ly retreat,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
spring  season.  These  we  saw  at 
work  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens^ 
all  prepared,  however,  for  the  skir- 
mish--each  man  with  his  pistol  and 
long  knife  in  his  girdle,  while  set 
up  against  the  vine  stskes,  their 
piles  of  muskets  were  seen  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  Tis  astonishing 
with  what  wanton  carefulness  every 
house  has  been  unroofed.  Walking- 
into  some  of  the  churches,  we  saw 
the  whole  furniture,  and  solemn 
garniture,  strewed  umoog  the  ruins, 
just  as  they  had  oeen  left  ;  lamps, 
candelabras,  were  all  bribe  up  in 
pieces,  and  with  the  ashes  of  the 
roof,  were  heaped  up  around  the  al- 
tar. At  this  picture  of  sacrilege 
and  desolation,  we  saw  two  or  three 
Greeks  peeping  in  as  they  passed 
us,  shake  their  heads,  then  more 
firmly  grasp  their  arms,  and  walk 
away.  , 

"  As  to  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween the  parties,  we  but  seldom 
gain  any  direct  information,  except 
when  among  Ihem.  The  contest  is 
still  carried  on  with  as  much  barba- 
rous inveteracy  as  ever.  It  was  on- 
ly the  other  day  they  massacred 
two  Turks  in  cold  blood,  whom 
they, (the  Greeks)  had  fallen  in  with 
when  flying  from  one  hold  to  anoth- 
er. There  are  supposed  to  be  about 
70,000  Greeks  under  arms  at  pres- 
ent ;  indeed  ever)'  male  person  of 
whatever  rank  is  seen  armed  ;  and, 
out  of  near  50.000  Turks,  wiio  op- 
ened the  campaign  last  summer,  ^ 
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very  few  thousands  now  exist  in 
the  Morea,  they  have  been  so  cut 
up  by  the  sword,  starvation  and  the 
numerous  contingencies  of  the 
field.  The  Greeks  have  entire 
.  possession  of  the  Morea,  with  the 
exception  ofCoron,Modori,  Patras,* 
and  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  all  of 
which  are  so  closely  invested,  that 
unless  supplied  by  neutral  powers, 
not  acknowledging-  the  Greek  block- 
ade, they  cannot  long  hold  out.  At 
Corinth,  they  have  been  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  starvation  ;  some  thou- 
sands were  obliged  to  leave  it  the 
other  day,  but  while  attempting  to 
reach  Pitras  by  the  mountain  de- 
files, were  so  surrounded  by  the 
Greeks,  that  they  could  not  proceed 
among  the  snow  ;  and  before  they 
reached  A^rota,  on  the  beach,  not 
far  from  Vostizza,  an  immense  num- 
ber perished  ;  and  the  remnant  af- 
ter being  redt  ced  to  live  on  their 
horses  and  the  bodit  sof  their  dead, 
we  saw  embarked  hastily  under  the 
cover  of  some  of  their  few  men  of 
war,  for  the  castle  of  the  Morea. 
On  the  part  of  the  Greeks  it  is  a 
complete  guerilla  jwarfare,  for  they 
hare  no  field  pieces,  yet  such  is  the 
general  armament,  that  each  son  of 
Islam  scarcely  approaches  a  myrtle 
bush  without  fear  and  suspicion. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Morea  will 
be  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  even, 
although  the  Turks  had  a  good  fleet, 
as  they  now  have  none,  the  handy 
Moreote  would  always  find  security 
in  the  inaccessible  retreats  of  his 
mountains,  and  confine  the  settle- 
ment of  their  masters,  merely  to  the 
castles,  and  fortresses  they  may 
have  conquered." 

From  recent  accounts,  it  can 
hardly  be  long  before  the  two  par- 
ties grapple  The  Til  ks  have  made 
formidable  preparations.  Firmans 
haye  bcieD  issued,  commanding  the 
Turkish  Governors  to  send  what 
mooey  they  can  procure  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  Turkish  system 
of  taxation  is,  we  need  not  men- 
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tion,  rather  summary.  It  falls  with 
cruel  seventy  upon  those  ot  the 
Greek  nation,  or  Greek*  rite,  still 
under  the  dominion  rf  the  Porto. 
The  property  o(  the  Greeks  who 
were  assassinated  in  the  Inland  of 
Cyprus  has  been  torn  from  the 
surviving  heirs,  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Porte — that  of  the 
Gieeks  who  were  either  suspected 
or  have  disappeared,  disposed  of  in 
the  same  way — and,  in  addition,  the 
villages  along  the  coast,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Christians,  pillaged  and 
burnt,  by  the  Egyptian  garrison  of 
the  island.  It  is  by  sea  .that  the 
Turks  seem  disposed  to  make  their 
principal  attack.  The  Musselmen 
force  is  formed  of  three  squadrorii- 
the  uuited  Algerinc  and  Tuuisian, 
the  Egyptianand  theTurkish  squad- 
rons, which  arc  stated  to  amount  in 
all  to  100  sail  of  various  sizes  arid 
denominations.  This  is  the  most 
formidable  arrnoment  which  the 
Porte  has  yet  sent  out.  But  the 
Greeks,  leaving  out  of  calculation 
their  superiority  in  naval  skill  and 
prowess,  seem  well  prepared  to  en- 
counter it.  The  Hydriot,  Ynsaiiot, 
and  Spezziot  squadrons,  all  well 
armed,  equipped  and  ready  to  sail 
on  the  ficst  signal, amount  to  NO  ships 
of  w^r  of  various  classes,  and  24 
fire  ships,  with  which  it  is  known, 
they  do  tremendous  execution.  By 
land,  also,  it  is  stated  that  the  Turks 
intend  a  last  endeavor  this  season. 
Great  efforts  were  in  the  act  of  bo- 
mg  made,  in  the  begiuning  of  May, 
to  raise  troops  in  the  European 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  oi  attack- 
ing the  Peloponnesus  ;  B0,000  men 
were, according  to  letters  from  Sa- 
tanic^, to  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice with  the  Pachas  at  their  head. 
Theie  is  however  less  of  probability 
and  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
the  Turkish  prcparatioi.s  by  land 
than  by  sea.  But  even  if  the  state- 
ment «v  ere  true,  tin  Greeks  of  the 
Morea  are  in  a  state  to  make  suc- 
cessful resistance.  The  whofe  con- 
federacy is  now  under  a  regular 
Government— the  troops  ate  regu- 
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laily  paid  o::t  of  a  special  military 
chest ;  there  are  in  the  Morea  alone 
50,000  well  armed  and  disciplined 
troops,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
is  placed  in  a  state  ot'  defence.  - 

NEW-JWAaiPSHtRE. 

Dartmouth  College. — Tins  institution 
appears,  under  the  auspices  of  its  pres- 
ent government,  to  be  rising  in  public  fa- 
vor. The  commencement  on  the  20th 
Aug.  was  unusually  interesting,  and  was 
attended  by  man)  eminent  citizens  of 
this  ant!  adjoining  states. 

On  Monday  previous  to  commence- 
ment, at  3 o'clock,  P.M.  an  oration  'cOn 
the  progress  of  moral  science,"  was  de- 
livered before  the  Theological  Society, 
by  James  F.  MeEwen  of  Claremont. 

Tuesday,  11  o'clock:  oration  before 
the  Adelphian  Society — 4,Some  of  the 
causes  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opementof  Athenian  oratory" — by  John 
S.  Kuowlton  of  Hopkinton. 

At  3  o'clock  :  oraiion  before  the  So- 
cial Friends — "The  leading  causes  that 
have  operated  in  producing  the  principal 
changes  in  the  world  both  in  literature 
and  politics" — by  James  Whittle,  of 
We  a  re. 

At  4  o'clock  :  oration  before  the  Uni- 
ted Fraternity — "  On  the-  power  of  Ex- 
ample "- — by  John  Chamberlain,  of 
Charlestown. 

In  the  evening:  oration  before  the 
Handel  Society — "Tbe  intellectual  anil 
moral  influence  of  Music'' — by  Merrick 
A.  Jowett,  ol'Ashburnham,  Mass. ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  oratorio  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  in  their  usual  style. 

W e dne sd ay—  Com mencement  Day— the 
Exercises  consisted  of  sixteen  different 
parts,  all  of  which  were  spoken  of  as 
creditable  to  the  speakers,  and  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  the  following  young  gentle- 
men graduates  of  the  pressnt  year  : 

Stephen  C.  Badger,  George  Hoard  man, 
Abraham  Brown,  John  Chamberlain,  Samuel 
W.  Q lark,  Henry  dough,  Paul  Couch,"  Jonas 
Cutting-,  Samuel  Delano,  Geo.  Fitz.  Abiel  Fos- 
tt-,,Chs.  G.  Green,  Henry  Given  leaf,  l'hos. 
Hall,Bushrod  \V.  Hinckley,  Johnln^a  is,  Mer- 
rick A.  Jewett,  John  S.  Knowlton,  Jonathan 
K.  Little,  James  F.  M'Ewen,  Ralph  Mttcalf, 
Horace  11.  Morse.  Charles  Murdoch,  Jona- 
than W.  D.  Oigoijd,  H;ir!in  Piiishurv,  Uavtd 
P.  Smith,  Edwin  B.  Stevens,  William  \V. 
Sttit-kney,  Samuel  (».  Tennev,  Orlando  G. 
Tii  iteher,  Ch  .rles  Walker,  Cornelius  Walk- 
er, I  lines  Whittle,  Joseph  W.  Woods.— -it. 

The  l>.gr.e.  of  M&ster  of  Arts  was  conferred 
in  order,  on  David  Cummings,  Oliver  Fletch- 
er, William  Watson  Niies, Christopher  M  irsh, 
Luke  Woodbury,  David  Mighill,  Jonathan 
Fo-vle,  Nathan  Crosby, John  Ha  l,  Nathaniel 
Gookiu  ITpham,  John  Richardson,  George 
Perkins  .'^larsl)  ;  Samuel  Moselv,  A.  B.  at 
Middlebury  College;  Cyrus  Downes,  A.  B. 


Hamilton  College  ;  Daniel  AzT-.j  Ashley 
Buck,  A.  B.  Midchebury  College;  Nathaniel 
Sprisgne. 

Honorary  Degree  of  A.  M.  on  George  lid- 
wards    Wa.iS,  and  Henry  Bright  Chase. 

i  he  Degree  of  M.  D.  on  Job  Wilson,  Josiah 
Shedd,  Richard  Biuss,  Lav  ion  Long,  Jesse 
Wcdgewood  Migheis,  Reuben  Niins,  Lynnon 
Arnold  Smith,  Dexter  Baldwin,  Royal'  Call, 
Benjamin  Bancroft,  John  Clark,  Elijah  Col- 
by, Stephen  Eaton,.  Alvin  Foord,  Samuel 
Gates,  Phinehas  Spauiding,  Frederic  Lewis 
Converse.  Honorary  dt  give  of  M.  D.  on  El- 
naihan  Judson,  Parker  Cleveland. 

,  The  decree  of  L  L.  D.  was  conferred 
on  Hon.  JEREMIAH  MASON,  Hoi).  DAN- 
TEL  Wkbster,  and  on  His  Excellency 
Levi  Woodbury. 

On  Thursday  were  the  Declamations 
for  Prizes  by  members  of  the  graduated 
class,  and  the  undergraduates.  The  com- 
mittee to  decide  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective candidates,  consisted  of  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  Judge  Paine, 
Judge  Farrar,  M.  P.  Payson,  J.  C. 
Chamberlain,  H.  Hubbard,  S.  L. 
Kn±tp,  John  Francis  and  J.  P.  Cook, 
Esquires.  Tbe  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Enoch Bayley,  Newbury.Vt.  George 
P.oardmAn,  Norwich,  Vt.  Charles 
L.  Martin,  Martinsburgh,  N.  Y.  ami  to 
Horace  B.  Mouse,  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Trie  public  exercises  were  closed  by  an 
oration  before  the  Phi  Betu  Kappa  Soci- 
ety, at  11  o'clock,  by  Rtrrus  Choate, 
A.  M.  of  Salem,  Mass.  formerly  a  Tutor 
in  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rhode  Island.  The  Historic \\  Soci- 
ety of  this  state  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  State  House  in  Providence, 
July  19,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing: 

James  Ferine r,  President. 
Henry  Bull,  First  V-cc-Pr  s'dent. 
Theodore  Foster,    Second  Vice  Pt  csi- 
dent 

William  R.  Staples,  Secretary. 

John  B  Francis,  x  rcasvrer. 

Stephen  Gould,  Cabinet  Keeper  for  the 

Southern  District. 
Walter  R.  Dmforth,  Cabinet  Keeper/or 

the  Northern  Dixit  ict. 

Job  Durlee,  Albert  C.  Greene,  Samuel 
Eddy,  Richard  W.Greene,  Philip  Cra- 
po,  Willi  run  E  Richmond,  Christopher 
E.  Robins,  William  G.  Goddard,  WiJ 
liana  Aplin,  T-vstecs. 

The  (wsl  shin  (hat  r»pprnr*Hl  ia 
Greece,  n-r^  b  ong-ht  fr.  tn  Rprvpt 
b^'  Daoaus,  who  arrived  nl  Li  tdus, 
in  Rhodes,  nn<l  brought  with  him 
his  fifty  daughters !  This  happen- 
ed in  the  yenr  1485,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ- 
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A  FRENCH  DEFINITION  OF   A  WHIG 
A!ND  TOB  Y. 

"  Pray,  Monsieur  de  Vereen- 
nes,'1  said  Louis  XVf.  one  day  at 
his  Jcvee,  "  what  do  you  take  to  be 
the  difference  between  a  Whig 
"andaTory*"1  "  Please  your  Ma- 
jesty,"  said  th  j  Minister,  "  I  con- 
ceive the  differeuce  to  be  nearly 
nominal — -the  Tories  are  Whigs 
when  they  want  places,  and  the 
Wings  are  Tories  when  they  have 
got  them." 

Age  of  Benevolence. — The  do- 
nations to  benevolent  societies  in 
this  country. the  last  vear,ww/u  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  $59,000 
were  received  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  ;  and  $17,000  by  the 
American  Education  Society. 

Novel  Project. —  A  W  e  1  e  h  man, 
of  some  distinction  among  his  coun- 
trymen, has  sailed  from  Wales  for 
America,  to  look  after  a  colony  of 
Welchmcn,  whom  he  expects  to 
find  in  the  remote  regions  of  this 
country.  The  Welchmon  have  a 
traditionary  tale,  of  the  sailing  of 
a  number  of  adventurers  for  the 
New  World,  some  forty  02  fifty 
years  before  Columbus,  which  they 
say  actually  landed  in  this  country 
but  after  they  arrived,  they  could 
not  gei  back  by  reason  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle.  «  M'Kenzie, 
in  his  travels  in  North  America, 
found  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  lan- 
guage and  dialect  were  strictly 
Welch,  and  he  supposed  they  were 
the  descendants  of  the  Welch  col- 
ony which  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
gendary tales  of  W ales;  and  upon 
Ihe  credit  of  the  assertions  of  this 
traveller,  this  strange  and  daring 
adventure  is  undertaken. 

Indian  trial. — A  Baton  Rouge 
paper  mentions,  that  an  Indian  in 
that  place  was  stabbed  by  another; 
the  friends  present  decided  on  the 
merits  of  the  case — the  accused 
was  found  guilty,  scutenced,  exe- 
cuted, and  interred  on  the  spot. 
Tirj  whole  transaction  took  place 
in  less  than  50  minutes. 


A  single  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Latin, 
consisting  of  two  volinrres,  being 
the  first  book,  executed  by  Gutteu- 
burg  and  Faust,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  with  moveable  metal 
typos,  between  1450  and  '455,  was 
lately  sold  in  London  for  £168 
sterling 

Mr.  Cailliaud,the  French  explor- 
er of  Egj  pt,  who  has  lately  return- 
ed to  France,  mentions  that  at 
about  30  miles  to  tin.-  south  of 
Mount  Zabarah,  (which  is  about 
seven  leagues  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
about  forty-five  to  the  southward  of 
Cosier,  )  he  and  his  companions  dis- 
covered other  Mountains  containing 
"  a  thousand  excavations, >'  which 
had  been  made  in  search  of  emer- 
alds >  and  within  half  a  league  of 
the*;  quarries,  were  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  city  built  of  st  me,  of  which 
about  500  houses,  were  still  stan- 
ding, and  three  temples  partly 
built,  and  partly  excavated  out  of 
the  rock.  In  ihe  houses  were  vari- 
ous implements,  such  as  lamps  of 
baked  earth,  fragments  of  vases  of 
an  elegant  form,  of  earth  and  glass, 
and  circular  stones,  such  as  are 
used  in  Nubia  at  this  day  to  grind 
corn.  On  Mr-  Cailiiaud's  return  lo 
Zabarah,  he  learned  that  his  people 
had  collected  during  his  absence, 
about  5  pounds  of  emeralds,  which 
were  found  in  veins  of  argillaceous 
or  micaceous  schist  running  thiough 
the  granite  mountains,  along  which 
the  ancient  miners  had  proceeded, 
following  them  through  all  their 
tortuous  windings.  In  some  of 
these  adits,  Mr.  Cailliaud  found 
Grecian  lamps,  cords,  logs  of  wood 
baskets  of  palm  leaves,  and  other 
objects  which  the  ancient  workmen 
hid  made  use  of  in  carrying  the 
mines. — Nat.  Caz. 

Ono  of  the  most  distinguished  po- 
ets of  Italy,  Pellico,  has  been  sen- 
tenced, at  the  age  of  24, to  15  years 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Snilzburg,  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. His  crime,  was  that  of  being: 
one  of  the  Carbonari. 
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['The  following  pretty  lines  were  written 
on  the  discovery  of  Ihc  ruins  of  an  old 
stoite.  building  at  Newport,  R  I.,  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  for- 
tress, butin  reality  being  nothing  mofe 
th,  n  an  old  wind-mill.  The  poetry  is 
'as  well  as  thovgh  Us  theme  were  of  dif- 
ferent origin  ] 

THE  NEWPORT  TOWER. 
TH r.RE  is  a  rude  olil  monument 
Half  masonry?  half  ruin,— btnt 
With  sagging  v\  tight,  as  if  it  meant 

To  warn  out-  of  mischance— 
And  an  old  Indian  may  bi  seen 
Mining  in  sadness  on  the  green, 
And  tasting  on  it  main'"  a  keen 

And  many  a  thoughtful  glance. 
When  lightly  sweeps  the  curling  tide, 
Old  Narragansctt'sshon  Li  side, 
And  the  canoes  in  safe  ty  ride 

Upon  the  lovely  bay— 
I  see  him  gaze  on  that  old  tower 
At  evening's  calm  and  pensive  hcur, 
Ami  when  the  night  begins  to  lower 

Scarce  tear  himself  av,  ay. 
Oft  at  its  foot  I've  seen  him  sit, 
Mis  willow  trim,  his  wainut  split, 
And  there  his  seine  he  loves  to  knit  ^ 

And  there  its  ropi  to  haul, 
And  there  he  loves  to  be  alone, 
Gazing  at  every  crumbling  stone 
And  making  many  an  anxious  moan 

When  one  is  iikt  to  full. 
Rut  one?  lie  turn'd  with  furious  look 
W  hile  high  his  clenched  hand  he  shook, 


And  from  his  brow  his  dark  eye  look 

A  rtd'nnig  glow  of  madness. 
Yet  when  1  toid  hi. i,  whj  I  came  '* 
JJi.s  wild  and  blood-shot  eyi  grew  tame, 
And  hitti  r  thoughts  pass'd  o'er  its  flame. 

And  chang'd  its  rage  lo  s;  dm  ss. 
"  Yon  w  atch  my  st>  p  and  ask  me  v.hy 
This  iuin  lins  my  straining  eye  i 
Stranger, then  is  a  prophecy, 

V  Inch  yon  may  lightly  heed- 
Stay  its  fulfilment  ji  you  can  ! 
1  heard  it  of  a  gray  hair'd  man, 
And  thus  the  threat'ning  story  ran? 

A  boding  tale  inth  ed. 
lies. .ul  that  wIkii  this  massy  wall 
Down  to  its  very  basi  should  full, 
And  net  as  torn  among  it  all 

Should  rest  upon  anctht  r  ; 
Thin  should  the  Indian  race  and  kind 
Disperse  like  the  return  less  wind, 
And  not  a  red  man  lefi  to  find 

One  he  could  call  a  brothe  r. 
Now  yon  old  tower  is  falling. fast — 
Kindred  and  friends  away  are  past— 
O  that  my  father's  soul  may  cast 

Upon  my  grave  its  shade, 
Win  n  sonn  good  christian  man  shall  piac* 
0\  r  me  the  last  of  a'l  my  rac<  , 
The  last  old  stone  that  finis,  to  grace; 

The  spot  where  I  am  laid." 

There  are  181  children  in  tho 
Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  who 
are  supported  at  "the  expense  ol  21 
cents  a  week. 
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WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

In  Hamilton,  on  the  28th  July,  Rev.  In  Farmington,  Conn.  Aug.  18,  Hon, 
M a nass eh  Cutler,  LL.  D.,in  the  81st  John  Treapwell,  LL.  D..  78.  He 
year  of  his  age  and  52d  of  his  ministry  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17C>7.  He 
in  that  place.  Dr.  Cutler  graduated  at  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Acade- 
Yale  College  in  1765.  fa  1731  he  was  my  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Acad-  Lieut  enant  Governor  and  Governor  of 
eniy  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  and  in  1784  of  Connecticut  several  years.  At  the  time 
the  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society,  of  his  decease,  lie  was  President  of  the 
In  17 JO  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  College,  Foreign  Missions. 

where  he  was  educated.  In  1792  he  was  In  Paris,  May  25,  William  Temple 
constituted  a  member  of  the  Historical  Frankliiy,  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Agricultural  societies  of  Massa-  and  editor  of  his  works, 
chusetts  ;  in  1809  of  the  Philadelphia  In N.  Salem,  Ms.  Varney  Pearce. 
Linnaean  society  ;  in  1813  of  the  Ameri-  Esq.  about  70;  for  thirty  years  in  suc- 
can  Antiquarian  Society;  and  in  1815  cession  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
of  the  New-England  Linnaean  society,  that  slate. 

He  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the      In  Delaware,  His  Excellency  JPSEPH 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society.    Me  was  Haslett,  Governor  of  thai  state, 
an  anient,  distinguished  friend  of  his      In  Brunswick,  N.  Y.,    Gen.  AdAM 
country,  and   possessed  an  enlightened  Yates,  57. 

and  discriminating  understanding  of  her  In  New-Jersey,  Col.  Thomas 
Imst  interests.    In  1800,  and  again  in  Blanch,  83. 

1802,  he  was  chosen  by  bis  fellow  citizens      In  East  Hartford,  Conn.    Gen.  Shc- 
a  representative,  in  the  Congress  of  the  HAEL  Gristvold,  G2,  having  been  a 
United  States  ;  a  station  which,  he  filled  representative  of  that  town  in  the  legis- 
wHi  dignity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  and  latiue  for  about  41)  sessions, 
advantage  of  his  constituents. 
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In  Virginia,  Gen.  John  BlAckwell, 
said  to  l;t  the  last  remaining  olfieer  of 
tht  revolution  in  that  state. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.  Maj.  John  Rip- 
ley, 85,  a  soldier  of  the  old  Fiend?  and 
of  the  revolutionary  war ;  Gen.  Samuel 

'  WYLLYS  85 

la  Vernon,  .Vt.  Hon.  Jonathan 
Hunt,  85. 

In  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Hon.  Jonathan 
Jones.  70. 

In  Kingston,  Ms.  Crooker  Sa.vp- 
s?nN,  E  q.  74,  an  officer  in  the  staff  in 
the  revolutionary  war. 

In  India,  Sept.  4.  1822,  Rev.  Henry 
Uoyd  Lobing,  D.  D.,  38,  Archdeacon 
of  Calcutta,  and  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments o<"  the  Christian  world.  He 
was  born  in  Boston  and  his  father  before 
the  revoluti  m  sustained  tiie  office  of 
High  Sheriff,  in  Massachusetts.  He  fid- 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  was  Commissary  of  Prisoners. 
At  the  peace  he  settled  in  England. 


His  brother,  Com.  Loring,  was  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer. 

Longevity.  ' 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Greenwood 
91.-— In  Hanson,  Ms.  Mr.  Richard  Low 
don,  90. — In  Duxbury,  Ms.  Mr  Job 
Gooding,  93.— In  Balfton,  Mr.  Michael 
McDonald,  97.— Tn  Berwick,  Me.  Mr. 
John  Andrews,  97;  Mis.  Mary  Brackett, 
9-1— in  Brownviiie,  Me.  W  idow  Elea- 
nor Thomas;,  %. 

In  Bonn.  Mr.  Godfrey  Flick,  a  native 
of  Germany  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 101. 

Near  Hanover,  Penn.  Mrs.  Magdalen 
Gilt,  101,  10  mo.-  In  Woodstock  Vt. 
Mis.  Mercy  Thomas,  90—  In  Canton; 
Ms.  Mr.  An,a riali  Crane,  92".  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Mrs.  Ann  Jej  son,  90.—  In 
Lenox,  Ms.  Mrs.  Lewis,  widow  ol  Mr. 
Meclad  Lewis,  JC8.  In  Coventry,  C«  im. 
Mrs.  Parker,  101  y;s.  12  days.  Jn 
West  Springfield.  Ms.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Baggi  91. 


TilERMOME  TRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
FOR  JUNE,  1823. 


J\t  Portsmouth,  in  htt.  43°  4' 


At  Hopkinton,  in  Tat  43°  11' 


Winds  and  Weather. 


1  58 

2  53 

3  56 
4l56 
5165 
6  56 


7  60.70 

8  63  64 

9  49  58 
10  49  61 


66'54 


1T| 
12 
13 
14 
15 

it; 

17 

18 
19 

'  20  65 


61 

63  66 
61  65 
G5  7 
0  38 
83 
72 

21  64  65 
56 
57 

24  62|68 

2.',  Rgraa 

26  64  67 

27  64163 


64 


68  73 


30  60176 


E.  Fair;  light  clouds 


Var.  Light  clouds 
E.  Hazy 
SE.  Hazy 
N  W.  Hazy  ;  fair 
i\W.  Fair 
;i  Var.  Fair  . 


SE.  Rain 
E.  Fair 


clouds 


S.  Fair 
S.  Fair 
S.  Fair, 

Showers  and  variable 
E.  Fair;  cloudy 
SE.  Same 
SE.  Fair ;  cloudy 
SE.  Fair;  showers 
NVV.  Fair  ^ 
SE.  Fair 


57  S.  Showers  and  cloudy 
54  NE.  to  S.  Fair 
70  63  SW.  Fair 
61  S.  Fair 
60  S.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
63  E.  Hazy 
57  E.  Rain 
63|70  63  S.  to  hW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 


Obwcaiions. 


611NW.  Fair;  fresh  wind 
63 WW.  Fair 


l|48|74  55l-NWi  Fair 

2  46  75  62  NW.  Fair 

3  49  80  55  NW.NE.  Fair;  cloudy 

4  48  82  65  NE.  W.  Fair 

5  64  80  61  VV.  NVV.  Cloudy;  rain 

6  58  65  59  NW.  Fair 

7  43]78  64SW.  Fair 

8  63,61  46  NW.  Rain;  cloudy;  fair 


D  D<>|D 

9  35  5 
10|35|68 
11  45  73 
1247 
13|43 
14 


43|N.  NE.  Frost  ;  fai 
49|E.  Extensive  frost ;  fair 
""E.SE.  Fair;  hail  storm; thun- 
SE.S.  fair, cloud)-  [dcr,  rani 
SW.  Rain  ;  fair 
SW.W.  NVV.  thunder show- 
N\V.  N.  Fair,  cloudy  [ers 
SE.  Cloudy ;  fair 
VV.  Fair;  flying  clouds 
W.  Fair 
VV.  N.W.  Fair 
NW.  Fair 

N VV.  NE.  Cloudy;  rain 
NVV.  Fair 

NW.  SVVL  Fair;  cloud v 
62|SW.  W.  Fair;  ilyin-  clouds 


2', 


70157 

73' 50 


NVV.  SW.  J< 
N.  E.  Fair 
E.  Cloudy ;  rain 
E.  S.  SW.  Cloudy 
NW.  Fai.-;  living  c 
N W.  VV.  Fair. 


;  fair 

Ollds 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

russia.  tions  among  his  own  courtiers. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Other  persons,  however,  who  re- 
policy  of  Russia  has  been  appar-  gard  the  influence  of  general  in- 
ently  changeable  and  even  contra-  terests  as  more  powerful  than  the 
dictory.  By  turns  it  has  been  a  influence  of  individuals,  see  in  the 
Bonapartist,  English,  Liberal,  and  conduct  of  the  Russian  cabinet  the 
Counter  Revolutionary,  protecting  suggestions  of  a  profound  and  deep- 
liberty  without  comprehending  it,  laid  policy  rather  than  the  caprices 
and  warring  against  revolutions  of  the  Monarch.  The  general  and 
when  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  national  interest  of  Russia  is  cou- 
them.  After  watching  Turkey  for  quest,  and,  if  Alexander  could  in- 
years  as  a  hawk  does  its^prey,  rea-  vade  Turkey,  he  would  not  be  con- 
dy  to  pounce  on  it,  she  turns  away  tented  with  nominally  superinteud- 
and  leaves  the  Greeks  to  their  fate  ing  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Ho 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  di-  does  not  keep  an  army  of  500,000 
visions  of  this  ill-fated  empire  invite  men  always  ready  to  support  Di- 
her  to  spoliation  and  conquest.  vin«  Right,  which,  in  his  own  do- 
Some  people  attribute  all  this  to  the  minions,  is  never  disputed.  The 
inconstant  disposition  of  a  monarch  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  (the  object 
whose  caprice  is  law,  and  who  pur-  of  the  wishes  of  Russia)  will  give 
sues  one  object  after  another  as,  in  her  both  sea  and  sun.  In  the  tes- 
default  of  principles,  his  fancy  di-  tament  of  Peter  the  Great,  which 
reels.  His  policy  is  for  them  per-  still  dictates  the  cc-nduot  of  his  suc- 
sonal,  not  Russian.  According  to  cessors,  he  recommends  Russia  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,be  is  be  kept  continually  in  a  state  of 
the  champion  of  European  deliver-  war,  that  the  people  may  be  con- 
ance  or  ot  counter-revolution  ;  now  verted  into  soldiers,  aud  ready  to 
panting  for  the  reputation  of  mag-  combat  at  the  first  signal.  In  pur- 
nanimity  towards  a  suffering  peo-  suance  of  this  recommendation,  the 
pie,  and  now  preferring  the  stately  whole  nation  is  military  ;  the  peas- 
dignity  of  protector  of  their  ty-  antry  are  sold'ers — and  the  nobles 
rants.  He  has  forsaken  Greece,  are  officers.  The  army  which  Rus- 
that  he  may  watch  over  Europe,  si  a  keeps  on  foot  is  quite  dispropor- 
He  has  left  the  paths  of  conquest  tionate  to  her  means,  unless  enga- 
marked  out  by  his  pr  edecessors  for  ged  in  schemes  of  conquest, 
the  personal  gratification  of  dis-  Peter  also  recommended  ,  the 
playing  his  diplomatic  talents  aud  Russian  dominions  to  be  extended 
Ins  elegant  figure,  once  a  year,  in  a  towaids  the  north  along  the  Baltic, 
Congress  of  Sovereigns.  People  and  towards  the  south  along  the 
who  think  thus,  attribute  the  late  Black  Sea.  Alexander  has  in  con- 
change  to  trifling  motives,  and  say  sequence  taken  Finland,  incorpor- 
that,  unable  to  invade  Turkey  or  ated  Poland  in  his  dominions,  and 
combat  the  revolution  in  Spain  at  the  advanced  posts  of  Russia  are 
the  head  of  a  Russian  army,  he  placed  at  Asofl'  and  Odessa, 
amuses  himself  by  making  revolu-  Peter  advised  that  jealousy  of  on© 
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another  should  be  nourished  among 
the  neighbouring-  powers,  that  ihey 
might  overlook  ihe  aggrandizement 
of  Russia  ;  that  anarchy  should  he 
encouraged  in  Poland,  its  Diels  and 
the  elections  of  its  Kings  placed 
under  the  Russian  influence,  and 
the  country  gradually  dismembered 
till  it  was  wholly  subjugated. 

Peter,  in  continuation,  says,  take 
care  either  by  force  o,"  intrigue,  to 
mix  in  all  the  quarrels  of  Europe, 
particularly  those  of  Germany. 
Preserve  the  alliance  with  Austria: 
flatter  this  power  in  its  favorite  no- 
tion of  predominating  in  Europe, 
and  encourage  it  to  engage  in  wars 
that  they  may  weaken  and  ruin  it. 
Admirable  counsel !  which  seems 
to  lave,  been  as  equally  well  follow- 
ed as  the  rest  of  Peter's  Sftiinane, 
and,  for  an  Emperor,  quite  proper 
directions. 

Peter  recommends  the  Royal 
Family  of  Russia  to  in'crmarry 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  multiply  family  connex- 
ions in  that  country,  and  augment 
Russian  influence.  The  present 
Emperor  is  married  to  a  Princess 
of  the  house  of  Baden  ;  his  brother 
Constantine's  wife  is  a  Princess  of 
Cobourg  ;  his  brother  Nicholas  has 
married  a  Prussian  Princess  ;  his 
brother  Michael  is  toinarry  a  Piin- 
cess  of  Wirtemburg4  and  his  sis- 
ters are  married,  one  to  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  another  to  the  King  of 
Wii  temburg,  and  a  third  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Peter  (iually  recommends  that 
religion  should  be  employed  to  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Greeks  ;— 
that  the  Emperors  should  take  the 
title  of  their  Protector,  and  ac- 
quirers head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  6acerdotal  supremacy  over 
them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole  pol- 
icy of  Russia,  that  the  views  of  Pe- 
ter, the  barbarian,  have  been  punc- 
tually followed.  The  cabinet  of 
Russia  keeps  large  armies  on  foot, 
extends  its  conquests  and  its  allian- 
ces, and  does  not  even  allow  a 
newspaper  to  be  published  on  the 


Continent  of  Europe,  unless  it  can 
control  the  editor.  Alexander  mix- 
es in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe.  In 
1815,  he  promoted  a  popular  move- 
ment to  embarrass  its  Sovereigns, 
and  then  embraced  their  cause  to 
make  himself  their  protector,  and 
encourage  them  in  those  schemes 
of  despotism  which  he  knew  would 
make  them  odious  to  their  subjects. 
To  preserve  internal  tranquillity, 
prevent  his  Boyards,  his  Hetmans, 
and  all  the  thousand  barbarian 
chiefs  who  hold  rule  in  his  domin- 
ions, from  setting  up  each  his  inde- 
pendent throne,  Alexander  must 
engage  them  in  some  common  pur- 
suit which  has  the  name  of  being 
for  the  general  interest,  while  it 
gratifies  their  individual  ambition 
and  their  taste  for  wealth.  Con- 
quest is  such  a  pursuit,  and  the  on- 
ly one  which  can  occupy  them.— • 
He,  therefore,  or  whoever  is  on  the 
throne  of  Russia  must  proceed  in  a 
career  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment. The  instant  he  stops,  he 
will  find  enemies  at  home.  Discon- 
tent and  rebellion  have  already  be- 
gan  to  manifest  themselves,  fn;m 
the  inae'ion  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks  was  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty, which  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjects  loudly  called  on  the  Em- 
peror to  profit  by. — But  England 
and  Austria  interposed,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  desist,  because  it  was  in- 
convenient at  the  moment  to  quar- 
rel with  them.  The  «?est  of  Eu- 
rope was  not  theu  sufficiently  em- 
broiled. The  quarrel  between  the 
sovereigns  and  their  people  was  on- 
ly in  its  infancy.  It  was  necessary  to 
blow  up  the  flames  in  Spain  to  find 
occupation  for  England,  and  to  in- 
volve Austria  with  Italy  and  with 
the  small  states  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  With  so  much  dear- 
er interests  at  stake  near  home, 
England  cannot  new  make  any 
great  exertions  to  keep  Turkey 
out  of  the  claws  of  the  Russian  ea- 
gle. Austria  dare  not  move  a  reg- 
iment towards  the  east,  and  Russia 
is  preparing  to  conquer  Turkey. 
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The  year  of  delay  has  not  been  a 
year  of  inaction.  The  means  of 
conquest  have  been  got  ready  : 
Turkey  also  has  been  weakened  by 
continued  distentions,  and  will  now 
fall  an  easier  prey.  The  recent 
change  in  the  Russian  administra- 
tion is  the  first  step  towards  an 
avowed  change  in  the  policy  of 
Russia,  and  the  ancient  hereditary 
projects  of  its  cabinet  will  now  be 
pursued  with  more  vigour  than  ev- 
er.--The  Queen  Dowager  and  the 
Russian  party  have  acquired  in- 
creased influence  by  this  change, 
and  the  Emperor,  unable  at  present 
to  extend  his  dominions  towards  his 
north  western  frontier,  seems  de- 
teimined  not  to  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  escape  of  adding  to  his  ter- 
ritory in  the  other  ..direction.  Al- 
ready the  signal  is  given  for  a 
march  towards  the  Bosphorus  ;  the 
Emperor  is  to  be  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  and  Constantinople  is 
probably  the  gliliering  prize  which 
he  holds  out  to  stimulate  their  valor 
and  ambiti.m. — Eng.  Paper. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  to 
leave  Saint  Petersburg  on  the  se- 
cond of  August,  and  would  travel 
into  Bessarabia. 

TURKEY  A  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
on  the  13ili  of  July,  at  Constantinople. 
2500  houses  were  in  a  short  time  de- 
stroyed, together  witJ.)  the  naval  arsenal, 
a  74  ship  of  ttie  line,  two  corvettes,  5 
brigs,  and  110  vessels. 

A  letter  from  Corfu,  dated  July 
9,  gives  interesting  intelligence 
from  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  had 
attempted  to  penetrate  Into  Greece 
through  Thermopylae,  i  he  Greeks 
obtained  '«  splendid  victory  over 
them.  "  Odysseus  the  Greek  chief- 
tain, defended  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae with  unconquerable  reso- 
lution, although  he  had  only  2000 
men  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict,  whilst  Mehmot,  the  Turk- 
ish Pacha,  attacked  him  wi'h  8000 
Europeans  and  7000  Asiatic  Infant- 
ry, besides  3000  cavalr\.  The 
Greeks  lost  upwards  of  700  men  ; 
but  after  four  hours  constant  fight- 
ing,  reinforcements  arrived,  and 


the  Turks  experienced  a  total  de- 
feat. Part  of  them  threw  them- 
selves into  the  castle  of  Zeilouni, 
which  was  taken  by  storm  ;  and 
anolher  capitulated  in  the  town  of 
Demago.  Meanwhile  the  other 
Turkish  corps,  which  had  advanced 
from  Carystos,  was  also  repulsed. 
There  remains  therefore  only  the 
corps  of  the  Pacha  of  Scutaii  to 
combat,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  campaign  will  terminate 
as  ignominiously  for  the  Turks,  as 
those  by  which  it  has  been  prece- 
ded. While  the  Greeks  were  gath- 
ering these  brilliant  laurels,  the 
Turks,  with  their  squadron,  were 
plundering  twelve  merchantmen  in 
the  waters  of  Missolunghi,  and 
hanging-  an  Italian  captain  !  A 
G.eek  fleet  of  120  sail  was  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Turkish  squadron." 

From  Spain  we  have  intelligence 
of  a  very  favorable  nature  to  the 
Constitutionalists. — Iu  Cadiz,  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  but  one 
general  feeling  of  unanimity  and 
conviction,  that  the  French 
would  not  succeed.  In  the  Isla 
there  were  22,000  troops,  and  the 
city  was  full  of  volunteers  and  mi- 
litia.— There  has  been  an  attack 
made  upon  Corunna,  by  a  French 
force  of  10,000  men.  After  inef- 
fectual attempts,  for  12  days,  to 
get  possession  of  the  city,  the 
French,  finding  it  useless  to  perse- 
vere, re-treated  with  great  loss. 
A  successful  sortie  is  said  to  have 
been  made  8th  of  July,  from  Bar- 
celona, in  which  600  of  the  French 
were  killed,  and  2000  wounded. 
The  French  ministerial  papers  re- 
mark, that  a  flag  of  truce  had 
teen  sent  into  Cadiz,  requiring  the 
Cortes  to  surrender.  The  report- 
ed answer  returned  was  as  fol- 
lows The  Cortes  will  listen  to 
no  terms — and  will,  for  the  future 
receive  no  flags  of  truce.  They 
will  peiish  rather  than  sacrifice 
one  atom  of  their  dignity;  and  if 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  in 
Cadiz,  they  are  resolved  to  embark 
for  America,  carrying  with  them 
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the  King,  the  Royal  Family,  and 
all  the    regalia.    If,  when  they 
have  done  this,  ihey  cannot  escape 
the  French  fleet,  they  are  resolved 
to  sink  the  vessel  which  bears  them, 
and  thus  to  place  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  French  tyranny,  the  king-, 
the  government,  and  the  represen- 
tatives  of    the  Spanish  nation." 
On  the  whole,  from  what  we  can 
glean  of  transactions  in  Spain,  from 
the  events  at  Corunna,  from  the  an- 
swer of  the  Cortes,  and  the  pre- 
parations at  Cadiz, we  think  that  the 
Spaniards  are  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged.   There  is  a  large  and 
vigorous  party  in  Spain,  who  are 
determined  to  expel  the  French 
from  it. — They  have  been  through 
a  great  variety  of  disaster?  and  se- 
vere losses,  unremitting  iti^their  ef- 
forts to  recruit  their  own  strength 
and  harrass  the  enemy.  Gleams 
of  success  have  now  begun  to  dawn 
upon   them.    Their   numbers  are 
continually  increased  by  additions 
of  bold,  determined    and  active 
characters.    They  are,  it  is  true, 
opposed  by  a  faction  of  their  own 
countrymen,but  by  a  faction  which 
having  once  been  base  enough  to 
desert  the  cause  of  the  country  and 
join  its  enemies,  will  one  day  re- 
verse, if  they  do  not  openly  espouse 
the  cause  of  thei r  own  countrymen, 
at  least, with  less  compunction  than 
they  de.-erted  the  cause  of  country, 
abandon  their  French  Allies. 

The  London  Courier  gives  it  as 
certain,  that  Portugal  has  refused 
becoming  a  party  in  Spanish  alter- 
cations. 

A  letter  from  a  French  officer  to 
his  father  in  law,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, gives  us  a  very  favorable  ac- 
count of  the  Constitutionalists. 
Speaking  of  tl  e  prospects  of  the 
French  army,  he  says,  "Our  num- 
bers gradually  lessen  by  sickness, 
by  assassinations,  by  slight  skir- 
raishes.  Spaniards  have  not  for- 
gotten that  upwards  of  500,000 
Frenchmen  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
under  the  eagle  of  Bonaparte,  and 
of  those  who  returned  how  few 
could  relate  correctlv  when  and 


how  their  late  companions  fell  ! 
The  guerilla  warfare  we  dread.  If 
we  disperse  a  party,  and  capture  or 
kill  their  leader  at  one  pass,  we  are 
sure  of  meeting  a  more  fortunate 
successor  at  the  next." 

Ncwburyport  Herald. 

Triumph  of  Colombia.  We 
have  at  length  (says  the  New-York 
Mercantile  Advertiser)  the  satis- 
faction to  announce  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  in  Colombia.  The 
wily  Morales  has  at  last  been 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion 
to  the  Republican  arms.  Porto 
Cavello,  the  only  remaining  place 
garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  falls 
of  course.  This  interesting  intel- 
ligence is  brought  by  Capt.  Smith, 
of  the  brig  Gleaner,  from  Rio  de 
la  Hache,  who  has  communicated 
the  following  particulars,  being  all 
that  we  are  yet  ic  possession  of. 
Gen.  Morales  capitulated  on  the 
4th  of  August,  giving  up  every 
thing.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Cuba 
with  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  his 
troops,  beinj,-  all  that  remained  of 
his  army,  who  were  natives  of  old 
Spain.  He  had  engaged  never 
again  to  take  up  arms  against  Co- 
lombia. Great  lejoiciugs  and  illu- 
minations had  taken  place  at  Rio 
Hache,  and  all  the  places  where 
the  news  was  received.  Gen.  Ber- 
mudez,  who  was  to  assume  the  com- 
mand at  Rio  Hache,  had  just  arri- 
ved there  in  the  sloop  of  war  Boli- 
var, from  Laguira. 

PRUSSIA.  The  King  of  Prussia  has 
published  a  decree,  dated  June  5th, 
which  states  that  his  majesty  lias  "  re- 
solved to  introduce  representative  as- 
semblies into  the  monarchy,  and  to  that 
end  to  establish  Provincial  Assemblies 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  German 
Constitution,  such  as  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  require." 

Ingenuity  — A  London  paper 
stales  that  a  Mr.  Bedel  has  written 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  the 
Traveller,  Retaliation,  Stanzas  on 
the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  a  sou- 
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net — the  whole  composing  1038 
lines,  and  about  40,000  letters,  in  a 
square  two  and  a  half  by  two  and  a 
third  inches.  There  are  no  abbre- 
viations, and  it  may  be  distinctly 
read  with  a  magnifying- glass. 

In  England,  the  power  of  steam  has 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  break- 
ing of  stones  for  the  construction  of 
roads.  A  machine  has  been  invented, 
consisting  of  two  fluted  rollers,  placed 
side  by  side,  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
turning  different  ways.  The  stones  are 
put  in  a  kind  of  hopper  above,  and  push- 
ed down  with  a  rake,  which  afford  a 
regular  supply  to  the  rollers.  The  ma- 
chine is  worked  by  a  rotatory  engine  of 
one  horse  power,  and  will  break  a  ton 
of  hard  pebbles  completely  in  from  six 
to  eight  minutes. 

Great  Fires  in  Maine.  A  Cir- 
cular, from  the  town6  of  Wiscasset  and 
Alna,  has  been  published,  relating  to  the 
extraordinary  desolation,  by  fire,  iu 
those  and  other  towns,  and  we  trust  that 
such  measures  will  be  adopted  as  to  af- 


ford the  most  efficient  charity  to  the  suf- 
ferers. A  letter  from  Wiscasset,  Sept. 
17tb,  says,  "The  fires  around  his  have 
still  a  threatening  appearance,  and  can- 
not  be  wholly  subdued  until  we  have 
some  heavy  rains.  I  consider  our  suf- 
ferings as  gveat  as  those  at  Savannah  or 
St.  Johns, (when  formerly  visited  by  con- 
flagrations) in  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion."   

Bishop  Chevertjs.  This  amiable 
and  learned  divine  preached  a  farewell 
discourse  on  Sunday  Sept.  21,  at  the 
Catholic  Chapel,  in  Boston.  He  is  to 
embark  for  Fiance  in  a  very  few  days. 
An  affectionate  address  has  been  made  to 
him  by  his  flock,  and  an  appropriate  an- 
swer returned  by  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  a  young  man 
from  the  State  of  Miiine,  attending 
at  the  New-England  Museum,  has 
attracted  some  attention.  He  is 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  27  1-2 
inches  in  height,  weighs  24  lbs.  is 
well  formed,  and  is  a  .young  man  of 
good  undei  standing. 


COLLEGIATE  RECORD  FOR  1823. 


College. 

Day  of  Com- 
mencement. 

Degrees. 
Alumni. 

Honorary  Degrees. 

A.B. 

A.M 

AM. 

MD 

D.D 

LL.D 

Dickinson,  Penn. 

July  2. 

19 

5 

1 

Alleghany,  Penn. 

July  -. 

2 

1 

2 

Transylvania,  Ken. 

July  9. 

32 

9 

1 

3 

Union,  N.  Y. 

July  23. 

G7 

3 

3 

Columbia,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  5. 

29 

9 

2 

3 

Washington,  Md. 

Aug.  7. 

4 

1 

Waterville,  Me. 

Aug.  13. 

3 

2* 

Vermont  University, 

Aug.  13. 

7 

3 

1 

Dartmouth,  N.  H.  ' 

Aug.  20. 

34 

13 

2 

2 

3 

Middlebury,  Vt. 

Aug.  27. 

17 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Harvard,  Mass. 

Aug.  27. 

35 

44 

3 

2 

3 

Brown,  R.  I. 

Sept.  3. 

27 

14 

1 

o 

2 

B.owdoin,  Me. 

Sept.  3. 

31 

12 

1 

Williams,  Mass. 

Sept.  3. 

7 

10 

5 

4 

HamUton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  3. 

33 

5 

2 

Yale,  Conn. 

Sept.  10. 

72 

24 

2 

4 

1 

3 

*  Of  Brown  College. 

417 

159 

18 

17 

19" 

21 

The  Honorary  Degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  conferred  by  the  preceding  institu- 
tions were  as  follows,  viz.  By  Dickinson  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Phi.ip  Liudsey  ;  by 
Alleghany  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev  John  Ferguson  Grier,  LL.D.  on  Hon.  C.  D.  Gol- 
den and  Hon.  James  Ross ;  by  Transyluunia  University,  1).  D.  on  Rev.  J.iines 
Fishback,  and  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  John  Rowan  of  Ken.,  Hon".  Jacob  Burnet  ot  Ohio, 
and  Hugh  L.  White  ;  by  Union  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  N.  W.  Taj  lor  of  New -Ha- 
ven, Rev.  Jonathan  Wainwright  and  Rev.  William  Murray  of  New-York  ;  by  Co- 
lumbia College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  John  Ravenscroft  anil  Rev.  Chauncey  Lee,  of  Conn, 
and  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Ambrose  bpencer,  late  Chief-Justice  of  S.  C.  in  N.  York,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Sanford,  Chancellor  of  the  Slate  of  N.  Y.  and  Hon.  Edward  Livingston, 
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of  New-Orleans ;  by  Vermont  University,  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  ;  by  Dartmouth  College,  LL.  D.  on  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Hon. 
Diniel  Webster,  aurl  on  bis  Excellency  Levi  Woodbury,  Governor  of  the  State  ; 
by  Washington  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  John  Emory,  of  Maryland  ;  by  Middlebu- 
ry  College,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Bonnet -Tyler,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Rev.  He- 
m.m  Humphrey  of  Pittsfield,  Ms  and  Rev.  Henry  Axtell  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
LL.  D.  on  Hon".  John  N.  Henry  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  ;  by  Harvard  College,  D.  D.  on 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell  of  Boston,  &  Rev.  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  LL.  D. 
o.i  his  Excellency  William  Eustis,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Dudley  A.' 
Tyng  and  Geirge  Bliss,  of  Mass.  ;  by  Brown  University,  D.  D.  on  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Hemlrick  of  Hampton,  N.  Y.  and  Rev.  Adouiram  Judson  of  Burmah,  Asia,  &;  LL.D. 
on  Hon.  Tristram  Bulges  and  Nathaniel  Searles  of  N.  Y.  ;  by  Bowdoin  College, 
D.  D.  oil  Rev.  Nathan  Parker  of  Poitsmoutn;  by  Williams  College,  I).  D.  on  Rev. 
J  im  Hubnard  CI  urch,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  and  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  of  Obio  ;  by 
Yale  College,  D.  D.  on  Kev.  James  M.  Matthews  of  N.  Y.,  and  LL.  D.  on  Hon. 
James  Hiliiiouse  and  Noah  Webster  oi'  New-Haven,  Hon-  Stephen  T.  Hosmer, 
Chief  Jus'.ice  of  the  S.  C.  of  Conn.,  and  on  Levi  Hedge,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  at  Harvard  college. 

The  C  mnp.cticiit  Journal  estimates  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  several  Col- 
leges in  t>»p  United  States  who  have  completed  their  education  the  present  year  at 
ab  ut  650  :  and  thpn  remarks — A?  the  number  of  graduates  is  usually  about  one 
fifth  part  of  the  number  of  students,  the  whole  number  of  young  men  who  have 
been  pursuing  their  studies  at  our  colleges  during  the  past  year,  may  be  estimated 
at  3,?.00,  or,  on  an  average,  one  in  every  3,000  of  our  population.  The  proportion  is 
different,  however,  indifferent  parts  of  our  countr".  The  states  west  of  the,  Alleg- 
hany mountains,  which  contain  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  do  not  furnish 
probably  4o0  students,  or  one  in  5,000  of  their  population:  while  according  to  a 
statement  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Massachusetts 
alone  ha>  518  students  in  the  New-England  colleges,  or  one  for  1000  inhabitants. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Bi'lerica,  Mass.  Sept.  5,  Rev,  Hen- 
ry Cumings,  D.  D.,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  61st  from  ilia  time  of 
his  ordination.  He  had  been  the  longt-st 
in  the  ministry  of  any  clergyman  living 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Dr.  Cumings  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
lis,  in  New-Hampshire,  where  he  was 
born  September  28,  1739.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  College  in  1?60,  being 
the  third  person  of  his  native  town  w  -o 
received  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
ordained  the  fourth  minister  of  Billeri- 
ca,  January  26,  1763,  in  which  office,  be 
remained  alone,  and  discharged  to  uni- 
versal acceptance  his  ministerial  dmies 
for  50  years.  At  the  completion  of  this 
period,  he  preached  a  half  century  ser- 
mon to  his  people,  in  which,  from  the  ap- 
propriate text,  "  J  have  been  young  and 
now  am  old"  he  reviewed  the  transac- 
tions of  that  place  during  the  period  of 
his  ministry,  stated  the  infirmities  under 
which  he  labored,  and  requested  the 
people  to  provide  for  him  an  assistant  in 
his  parochial  duties.  The  people  of  his 
charge,  much  to  their  honor,  immediate- 
ly complied  with  his  request,  and  gave 
a  call  to  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitman,  who 


was  ordained  his  colleague,  January  26, 
J814,  exactly  51  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  venerable  man  with  whom 
he  was  to  be  associated.  Dr.  Cumings 
was  frequently  honored  with  appoint- 
ments to  preach  on  public  occasions, 
and  his  sermons  at  such  times  were  al- 
ways pertinent,  and  were  well  appreci- 
ated. In  1800,  he  was  complimented 
by  Harvard  College  with  the  honorary 
deg.ee  of  D  ctor  in  Divinity.  He  was 
considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of 
New-England.  His  printed  discourses, 
of  which  he  published  fourteen,  afford 
evidence  of  superior  talents,  united  with 
a  sound  judgment  and  great  vigor  of  in- 
tellect. 

In  Wrentham,  Mass.  Rev.  William 
Williams,  A.  M.  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  that  town.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania— was  one  of  the 
two  surviving  members  of  the  first  cl&SS 
of  Brow  n  university,  who  graduated  at 
Warren,  R.  1.  in  1769;  the  otl*:r  being 
Rev.  William  Rogers,  D.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  Wroxeter,  England,  Rev.  Edmund 
Dana,  84,  brother  of  the  late  chief  jus- 
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tice  Francis  Dana  of  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1759,  and, 
excepting  the  Hon.  Paine  Wingate  of 
Stratham,  in  this  state,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
White,  was  the  labt  living  of  jiis  class.  „ 

Near  New- York,  Sept.  Major-General 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  72.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  and  entered  the  army 
of  the  U.  S.  as  an  artificer,  and  after- 
wards sustained,  with  high  reputation  the 
rank  of  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Artillery.  At 
the  close  of  the  great  contest,  he  settled 
in  New- York,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  merchants,  valuable 
citizens  and  useful  disciplinarians  of  that 
capital.  For  many  years,  he  command- 
ed the  division  of  the  artillery  is  that 
state,  and  was  Vice-President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Cincinnati. 

In  Marietta,  Ohio.  Gen.  Rcfcs  Put- 
nam, a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  revolutionary 
army.  Under  his  direction  and  superin- 
tendance,  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio 
was  commenced  at  Marietta  in  1788. 

In  Ohio,  Hon.  Elijah  Boardman, 
of  New-Milford,  Conn,  a  senator  of  the 
U.  S.  from  Connecticut. 

In  Virginia,  Hon.  John  W.  Eptes, 
50.  He  had  served  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  with  distinguished  reputation, 
and  was  respected  and  beloved  in  all  the 
wilks  of  private  life.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Jefferson  ;  she 
died  several  years  since. 

In  Frankfort,  Ken.  Sept.  1,  Hon.  Jo- 
seph C.  Breckenridge,  secretary 
of  state,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. In  Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  Com- 
modore John  Shaw,  50,  a  worthy  offi- 
cer of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  John  Wells,  Esq.  of  the  city 
of  New- York,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  that  state. 

In  Hatborough,  Penn.  Sept.  14,  Dr. 
William  Bachkllor,  75,  a  hero  of 
the  revolution.  He  assisted  in  dressing 
the  wounds  of  those  who  first  bled  at 
Lexington  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne.  He  was  bom  in  Haverhill, Ms.and 
for  thirty-three  years  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
the  vicinity  where  he  resided. 

Near  Trenton,  N.  Y.  Col.  Lambert 
CadwAllader,  80.  He  command.-d 
a  regiment  in  the  revolutionary  contest, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New-Jersej  in  1794  and  several  other 
years. 

In  Bordentown,  Sept.  15,  Baron  Hen- 
ry Lallemani),  commandant  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  officer  of  the  order  of 
the  Re-union.  General  of  the  Artillery 
in  the  late  Imperial  Guard  of  France, 


&c.  Having,  with  Generals  Lefebvre 
and  his  brother  Charles  Lallemand ^tak- 
en a  decided  pait  against  Louis  XV111., 
and  the  Bcurhon  family,  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  was,  with  these 
two  officers,  among  the  fiist,  condemned 
to  death  for  contumacy  ;  hut  he  was 
with  them,  fortunate  enough  to  effect  his 
escape  to  this  country.  Here  lie  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Artillery  of  great  mer- 
it :  a  work  which  is  considered  as  devel- 
oping and  making  known  the  best  system 
of  modem  tactics.  Gen.  L  left  a  widow 
and  young  daughter. 

In  Newport,  R.  I.  Gen.  Daniel 
Sheldon,  71,  a  revolutionary  patiiot 
and  many  years  Major  General  of  the 
militia  of  R.  I. 

In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Sept.  18,  Mr. 
Henry.  Haven,  55,  a  worthy  and  es- 
teemed citizen. 

ItiConcoid,  Aug.  26.  Rev.  William 
MTnstry.  61,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  M'- 
Instry  of  Taunton,  Mass.  He  was  late- 
ly an  Episcopal  Clergyman  in  Lhiglund, 
and  returned,  about  three  months  since, 
to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  forty  years.  In  Rumncy, 
Aug.  27,  David  Gibson,  Esq.,  50,  an 
eminent  physician  of  thai  town. 

In  England,  General  Sir  Charles 
Asgill,  70.  This  officer,  when  a  cap- 
tain, and  a  prisoner  to  the  American 
arms  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  was 
designated,  by  lor,  to  he  executed  in  re- 
taliation for  the  barbarous  execution  of 
Capt.  Lippencot,  of  the  American  army, 
by  the  British  in  New-York,  in  case,  the 
murderers  of  the  American  Capt.  were 
not  given  up.  Delay  was  produced  by 
the  promises  of  the  British  general  to 
seek  out  and  punish  the  authors  of  the 
outrage.  The  perilous  situation  of  Capt. 
Asgill  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in 
England:  Lady  Asgill  his  mother,  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  supplicated  the 
Queen  of  France  to  interpose  her  solici- 
tation to  the  American  commander  in  his 
behalf;  the  petition  of  Lady  Asgill  to 
the  Queen,  which  has  been  published,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  pathetic  ap- 
peals in  the  English  language  Washing- 
ton hekl  Cant.  Asgill  until  the  enemy 
wholly  changed  bis  conduct  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  made 
assurances  that  executions  would  not 
be  repeated,  after  w  hich  he  counterman- 
ded the  order  of  his  execution,  and  res- 
tored him  to  his  afflicted  family  and 
friend?.  Also  the  Marquis  of  Corn- 
wallis,  49,  son  of  Gen.  Cornwaliis, 
who  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  Gen. 
Washington. 

In  London.  William  Coombe,  Esq. 
81,  author  of  Dr.  Syntax,  &c. 
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In  Bavaria,  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
HARNols,  Prince  of  Eickstadt,  and 
Duke  of  Liuehtenberg,  aged  43.  He 
•was  son  of  fhe  Ex-Empress  of  France, 
Josephine,  and  married  the  Bavarian 
Prim-ess  Augusta  Amelia,  in  1806,  but 
hart  no  issue  by  her.  He  was  Viceroy 
of  Italy  many  years,  and  filled  a  large 
space  in  Napoleon's  wars. 

In  Magdeburg,  tlie  celebrated  French 
Revolutionary  Statesman,  Carnot,  70, 
a  member  with  Bonaparte  of  the  French 
Consular  Executive. 

LONGEVITY. 

In  England,  Mr.  Humphrey  Philli- 
jnoie,  100. — In Irthington,  Eng.  June  13, 
Mi.  Rob  Mt  Bowman,  118.  He  was  born 
in  Oct.  1705,  and  recollected  the  rebellion 
ol  1715.  He  was  from  his  early  youth, 
a  hard  working  man — never  used  lea  or 
coffee, and  scarcely  ever  tasted  of  ale  or 
spirits— took  no  medicine  and  was  visited 
with  no  illness  but  twice  in  his  life.  His 


principal  food  was  bread,  potatoes  and 
hasty  pudding — his  drink,  water  or  milk. 
— In  Quebec,  Laughlin  Snmh,  Esq.  100. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Deford,  95.— In  New-York,  Mrs.  Jane 
Wendover,  92.— In  Pennfield,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robb,  91.— In  Somerset 
county,  M;l.  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Parks,  115 
yrs.  5  mo. — In  Lenox,  Mass.  Mrs.  Lew- 
is, widow  of  Medad  Lewis,  103. — In 
Temple  toft,  Mass.  Mis.  Sarah  Haskell, 
90.— In  New-Salem,  Mass.  Wid.  Rebec- 
ca Marvel,  95 — In  Salem,  Mass.  Sept. 
26,  Mrs.  Mary  Henman,  105. 

In  New- Hampshire.  In  Weare,  Aug. 
30,  Wid.  Beulah  Philbrick,  93,  the  oldest 
person  in  that  town.  In  Amherst,  Mr, 
Thomas  Woolson,  93. — In  Gilmanton, 
Wid.  Sarah  Moulton,  91— In  Strafford, 
Sept.  6,  Mr.  Perry  Hixon,  99.— In  Ches- 
terfield, Sent.  10,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
96. — In  Winchester,  Sept.  14,  Daniel 
Hawkins,  Esq.  95. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 
FOR  JULY,  1823. 


Jit  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4'. 
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Observations. 


F.  SE.  Fair 


NE.  Rain  ;  cloudy;  fair 
NE.  SE.Hazy  ;  fair 

SW.  Same 
W.  NW.  Fair 
W.  Fair 

W.  SW.  Thunder  showers 
W.  S.  Fair 
W.  Fair 

W.  Fair;  flying  clouds 


66  62  SW.  Cloudy  ;  Rain 


77  60  S.  SE.  NE.  Cloudy  ;  rain 
7  66  NE.  N  W.  Fair 

79  63  W.  SW.  Cloudy 
71  57  NW.  Fair 
76  59  NW.  Fair;  Flying  clouds 

50  75  59  NW.  NE.  Fair 
54  81  62  NE.  SE.  Fair 

67  SE.  Fair 
60  85  67  S.  SW.  Fair 

82  64  S.  SW.  Fair ;  cloudy  ;  rain 
I  i.4  NE.  E.  Rain  ;  cloudy  ;  fair 
69  E.  S.  SW.  Same 

80  67  NW.  Fair 

76  69  SW.  Cloudy  ;  rain  :  cloudy 


31|62|69|62|E.  Cloudy 


SE.  E.  Cloudy  ;  thunder  sh. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Vermont.  — Hon.  Richard  Skinner 
is  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superi- 
dr  Court  of  th>s  state,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  K.  Williams  and  Asa 
Aikers,  Esq.,  Assistant  Judges. 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  de- 
clared Gen.  Wm.  Carroll  duly  elect- 
ed Governor  of  the  state  for  the  ensuing 
two  years.  Daniel  Graham  and 
Matthew  Nelson,  Esqs.,  are  re- 
elected Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Jt  has 
been  proposed  in  the  legislature  to  lay 
off  the  state  into  ^eleven  Electoral  Dis- 
tricts. Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
hero  of  New-Orleans,  has  been  elected 
Senator  from  this  state,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Williams. 

John  Andrew  Shplze,  Es^.,  is 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
next  three  years.  Andrew  Gregg,  Esq., 
was  the  other  candidate — both  demo- 
crats. 

Congress  will  meet  early  in  Decem- 
ber. This  session  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  people,  as  they  have 
no  important  business  to  be  done  at 
Washington  this  winter  :  the  salary 
men,  indeed,  will  think  it  necessary  that 
Appropriation  Laws  should  be  passed 
providing  for  their  subsistence  :  and  it 
certainly  is  very  necessary,  for  many  of 
them  would  starve  without  their  sala- 
ries.— Sal.  Gaz. 

The  number  of  Indians  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  according  to  a  recent  report 
from  Mr.  Bailies,  the  resident  teacher 
then:,  is  about  400,  of  which  "244  are  at 
Gay  Head.—  Nantucket  Inquirer. 

Severe  frosts  have  been  experienced 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  have 
materially  affected  the  Tobacco  crops. 
It  is  stated  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
present  crop  is  destroyed. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  advocates  the 
utility  of  '  introducing  newspapers  into 
Public  Schools.  Publications  of  this 
kind,  judiciously  selected,  might  he  use- 
ful in  giving  youth  an  early  knowledge 
of  interesting  events,  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries. 

The  Providence  Journal  states,  that  at 
the  late  Cattle  Show  in  Rhode-Island, 
"  Dr.  Benj.  Dyer,  of  Providence,  ap- 
peared clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  silk, 
—12 


of  a  superior  quality,  manufactured  in 
his  own  family,  even  from  the  culture  of 
the  trees  to  the  growing  of  the  worms, 
producing  the  material." 

The  first  Ploughing  Match,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  at  Brighton. 

Damage  by  Flood — It  is  estima- 
ted that  damage  to  the  amount  of  $3.- 
000,000,  was  done  by  the  late  floods  of 
the  Mississippi,  independent  ef  the  in- 
calculahle  loss  to  the  city  of  Natchez, 
by  the  fever  generated  there. 

Accounts  from  Batavia,  state  that  the 
Dutch  expedition  sent  to  Padang  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  territories  t» 
that  Island,  have  been  dreadfully  cut  up 
by  the  Padres,  (Mountaineers  or  Woods- 
men) a  sect  inhabiting  strong  holds  in 
the  mountains,  and  said  to  be  bold,  en- 
terprising and  warlike,  far  superior  to 
the  natives  or  the  coast. 

Canals. — The  spirit  of  Canalling 
appears  to  be  reviving  in  many  of  the 
States;  and  after  the  enterprize  effected 
by  the  State  of  New- York,  nothing  of 
the  kind  will  he  thought  impracticable. 
The  Grand  Western  Canal  is  363  mile$ 
long.-— For  9»>  miles,  the  cost  was  only 
$  ly,000  a  it  ile  ;  for  107  miles  it  was 
from  25  to  $30,000  a  mile  ;  and  the  resi- 
due from  15  to  20,000.  Seventy  miles 
of  the  canal  were  made  in  one  year.  A 
lock  of  stone,  of  10  feet  costs  $  10,000. 
The  first  canal  of  any  great  length  in  the 
U.  States  was  made  in  Massachusetts.and 
is  now  in  Successful  operation. 

Progress  of  Printing,  &c.  In 
the  English  Parliament,  the  annual  mo- 
tion for  reform  in  the  representation 
had  been  made  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  negatived  by  a  vote  of  269  to  163. 
The  result  was  received  with  loud  cheer- 
ing by  the  opposition,  as  showing  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  to  their  cause.  In 
the  course  of  bis  speech,  Lord  Russell 
stated  several  facts  to  show  tho  improv- 
ed state  of  all  classes  from  the  increased 
means  of  instruction,  and  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  giving  to  the  mass  of  pop- 
ulation a  representation  proportioned  to 
its  increased  relative  weight  and  im- 
provemtnt.  He  stated, as  among  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  into  the  extension 
of  means  of  instruction.that  the  sales  by 
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one  bookseller's  house  in  London,  a- 
mounts  to  5,600,000/.  sterling,  (upwards 
of  $22,u00,000,)  worth  of  hooks ;  that 
they  employed  sixty  clerks,  paid  5,500/. 
for  advertisements,  and  gave  constaut 
employment  to  no  fewer  than  250  hook- 
binders.  The  increase  of  circulating  li- 
braries had  also  been  very  great,  there 
being  about  lOOOof  these  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  and  from  1500  to  2000 
marts  for  the  sale  of  books  distributed 
throughout  the  country  ;  in  addition  to 
all  which  was  the  quantity  of  newspa- 
pers annaally  distributed,  the  number  of 
which,  for  the  year  1821,  he  estimated 
at  23,600,000,  and  of  those,  11,000,000 
were  Loudon  daily  papers  ;  country  pa- 
pers, 7,000,000.  The  increase  of  pres- 
ses in  40  years  had  been  from  "79,  the 
whole  number  in  1781,  to  284,  in  1822  ; 
yet  with  a  population  of  18,000,000  so 
provided  with  the  means  of  knowledge, 
a  majority  of  the  representation  in  the 
Parliament  wlk  returned  by  less  than 
8,000  electors. 

Spanish  Women.  An  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  general  officer,  serving  in 
the  blockade  before  Barcelona.  Our 
readers  may  believe  it  if  they  like  : — 
"  I  am  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  colonel 
of  militia,  who,  on  our  approach,  retired 
with  his  regiment  behind  the  lines.  His 
wife  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  gives  daily  proofs  of  devotion 
to  the  military  service.  She  must  be  a 
handsome  woman,  if  I  can  trust  her  por- 
trait left  in  the  bedroom  which  1  mow 
occupy.  I  do  not  know  what  she  may 
do  in  the  field,  but  her  animated  coun- 
tenance and  elegant  person  could  not 
fail  to  gain  conquest  elsewhere.  You 
will  be  surprized  to  find,  my  friend,  that 
wcare  to  be  opposed  by  the  ladies  ;  hut 
this  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  There  is 
a  company  entirely  composed  of  female 
warriors,  consisting  of  52,  who  some- 
limes  approach  our  lines.  Their  air  is 
/  extremely  martial,  and  their  intrepidity 

is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  other  sex  in 
their  "  heroic  nation."  They  wear  the 
casque,  and  are  armed  with  a  lance. 
We  have  been  discussing  what  we  should 
do  in  case  of  an  attack  from  these  Am- 
azons." 

Mr.  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Ob- 
server,'^ said  to  be  the  purchaser  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  for  forty  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  a  transfer  of  property 
merely.  The  politics  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  it  seems,  are  to  bear  the  same 
character  as  heretofore. 

In  excavating  a  vault  in  the  North 
Aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  entire 
skeleton  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  was 
discovered  in  a  leaden  coffin,  placed  in 
4  perpendicular   position.  Tradition 


states,  that  being  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  asked  where  he  would  be  buried  ? 
To  which  he  replied,  m  "  AVcstminster 
Abbey,  if  I  can  get  a  foot  of  ground." 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  afterwards 
gave  about  two  feet  square  of  ground, 
sufficient  to  admit  the  coffin  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  a  square  hole  was 
dug,  and  the  corpse  admitted  head  down- 
wards. 

Li  bertv  of  the  Pr  ess  in  Chi- 
na. The  dangers  attending-  author- 
ship in  China  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  fate  of  Whang-see- Heou, 
whose  crime  is  thus  set  forth  by  his 
judges.  "  We  find,'''  say  they,  "  1. 
that  he  has  presumed  to  meddlo 
with  the  great  Dictionary  of  Kang- 
hi  ;  havtng  made  an  abridgment 
of  it,  in  which  he  has  had  the  au- 
dacity to  contradict  some  passages 
of  that  excellent  and  authentic 
work,  2.  In  the  preface  to  his 
abridgment,  we  have  seen  with 
horror,  that  he  has  dared  to  write 
the  little  names  (that  is,  the  prim- 
itive family  names,)  of  Confucius, 
and  even  of  your  Majesty— a  te- 
merity, a  want  of  respect,  which 
has  made  us  shudder.  3.  In  the 
genealogy  of  his  family  and  his  po- 
etry, he  has  asserted  that  he  is  de- 
scended from  the  Whang-see."  If 
there  were  in  these  three  charges 
any  thing  reprehensible  according 
to  the  broad  principles  of  univer- 
sal morality,  it  was  the  fabrication 
of  an  illustrious  genealogy.  This 
imposture,  censurable  in  any  case, 
might  have  been  designed  to  make 
dupes,  and  perhaps  to  form  a  party  ; 
but  the  Judges  of  Whang-see-heou 
attached  less  importance  to  this 
charge  than  to  the  other  two.  They 
declared  the  author  guilty  of  high- 
treason  on  the  first  charge,  and  pro- 
nounced this  sentence  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  this 
crime  ought  to  be  rigorouslv  pun- 
ished. The  criminal  shall  be  cut 
in  pieces,  his  goods  confiscated,  and 
his  children  and  relatives  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  be  put 
to  death.  His  wives,  his  concu- 
bines, and  his  children,  under  six- 
teen, shall  be  exiled  and  given  as 
slaves  to  some  grandee  of  the  em- 
pire."   The  Sovereign,  was  gra- 
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ciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  tins  sentence,  in  an  edict 
to  this  effect  :  — "  I  favour  Whang-- 
see-heou  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
his  punishment.  He  shall  not  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  shall  only  have 
his  head  cut  off.  I  forgive  his  rel- 
atives. As  to  his  sons  let  them  be 
reserved  for  the  great  execution  in 
autumn.  Let  the  sentence  be  ex- 
ecuted in  its  other  points  :  such  is 
my  pleasure.11 

Policy  and  Eloquence. — When 
the  ancient  republicks  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  had  been  raised 
to  power  by  the  councils  and  policy 
of  bold  statesmen,  who  regarded 
what  was  substantially  useful  in 
preference  to   what    was  merely 


brilliant,  suffered  the  eloquence  of 
their  orators  to  prevail  over  the  so- 
ber dictates  of  experienced  men, 
they  begun,  evidently,  to  fall  from 
the  grandeur  which  they  hail  at- 
tained. Athens  trusted  in  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  and  Rome 
in  that  of  Cicero;  but  Philip  of 
Maccdon  and  the  Roman  Triumvi- 
rate were  strung  in  council,  aud 
eventually  triumphed  over  the  lib- 
erties of  man,  more  by  their  policy 
than  their  arms.  The  foundations 
of  American  greatness  were  laid  by 
men  who  reflected  much  and  did 
much,  but  said  very  little.  H»et  us 
not  endanger  our  prosperity  by  pre- 
ferring sound  Lo  substance,  and  pro 
moting  oratory  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge  aud  experience. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Ih  Chesterfield  Oct.  18,  Rev.  ABRA- 
HAM Wood,  the  venerable  and  highly 
respected  senior  pastor  of  the  church  and 
society  in  that  town,  aged  75,  and  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  ministry.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
17G7  ;  was  ordained  at  Chesterfield  Dec. 
31,  1772.  and  had  been  the  longest  in 
the  ministry  of  any  clergyman  now  liv- 
ing in  the  age.  In  point  of  age,  he  was 
exceeded  by  Rev.  Jeremjah  Shaw,  of 
Moultonborough,  who  has  been  settled 
44  years. 

In  Warren,  Ohio,  Hon.  ZephaniAH 
Swift,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  sever- 
al years  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  latter  state.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778,  in  the  same 
class  with  Joel  Barlow,  Governor  Wol- 
cott  and  Noah  Webster. 

In  Sheffield,  Eng.,  on  the  19lh  August 
iast,RoBERTBLOO]YiFi2r.n,authoi  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy—On  Friday  evening,  Oct. 
3,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington,N.J.,Gen.JosEPHBLOO]ViFiEi.D, 
late  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
that  state.  He  was  a  worthy  soldier  of 
the  revolution  ;  afterwards,  Governor  of 
the  state  of  New-Jersey  for  several 
years  ;  and  during  the  late  war,  a  Brig- 
adier General  of  the  army  ofthe  United 
States — an  excellent  man,  a  firm  repub- 
lican, a  sound  legislator,  and  a  hrave 
soldier. 

In  Portsmouth,  Oct.  20,  David  C. 


Foster,  aged  31,  one  of  the  Editors  of 
the  N.  H.  Gazette,  and  late  major  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  militia. 

In  Rome,  on  the  20th  of  August,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his 
Pontificate,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius, 
the  seventh. 

In  Washington  City,  on  the  26th  inst. 
George.  Wadsworth,  Esq.  aged  45,  ofthe 
Treasury  Department. 

Longevity. — A  couple  are  now  said 
to  be  living  in  Kentucky,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  1750.  The  man  is  98,  anil  the 
woman  95 — they  have  three  children, 
the  eldest  is  75,  the  second  59,  and  the 
third,  34. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Richard  Jacobs, 
94— Mr.  Samuel  Beckfon)  91.— In  Scit- 
uate,  R.  I.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Windsor,  105 
years  9  montiis,  relict  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Winch  or,  late  of  Gloucester.  In  Pros- 
pect, Me.  Mrs.  Abigail  Eaton,  102  years 
9  months.  —In  Ashford.Conn  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Woodward,  93. -In  Hebron,  Conn. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Hodgdon,  a  revolutionary 
solJier,  about  90.— In  Waterbnry,  Vt. 
Sept.  9,  Lieut.  Thomas  Jones,  93,  an  olii- 
cet  of  the  revolution.  In  Springfield, 
Mass.  Widow  Mercy  Colton,  91.- In 
Sudbury,  Mass.  Mrs.  Anna  Knight, 92. — i 
In  Salem,  Mass.  Mrs.  Deborah  Frye,  92. 

In  New-Hanipshire. — In  Ntwington, 
Sept.  22,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dame,  100  years  10 
month*. — In  New-Bostou,  Sept.  26,  Mr. 
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David  Hale,  93  years  11  months,  15  days, 
an  inhabitant  of  Goffstown,  of  which 
place,  lie  was  one  oi  the  first  settlers. 
He  left  a  widow,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
65  years.  In  Stratham,  Simeon  Wiggin, 
Esq.  90. — In  Groton,  Mrs.  Mary  Wheat, 
90.— In  Amherst,  Oct.  13,  Mrs.  Mary 
Barnard,  101  years  6  months,  the  mother 
of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Barnard.  She  was 
born  in  April,  1722,  and  retained  her  fac- 
ulties till  the  close  of  life. 

Remarkable. — There  are  now  living 
in  Bristol,  in  good  health,  twelve  per- 
sons, who  were  engaged  in  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's expedition,  on  Rhode-Island,  in 
1778.  What  is  a  little  singular  is,  that 
six  of  them,  viz.  (Samuel  Bosworth, 
Thomas  Pearce,  Nathaniel  Hicks  Wc3t, 
David  Maxfield,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  and 
Nathaniel  West,)  were  attached  to  one 
company,  and  enlisted,  in  1775,  under 
Capt.  Caleb  Carr,  of  Warren,  who  is 


also  living  ;  the  other  six, (Edward  Mon- 
roe,  William  Cox,  Loring  Finney,  Gto. 
Sanford,  Royal  Sanford,  and  Thomas 
Church,)  composed  one  Mess,  were 
drafted  at  the  same  time,  marched  to- 
gether, and  joined  the  army  the  same 
day. — R.L  Am. 

Longevity. — We  learn  from  a 
gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity, 
who  recently  visited  this  city  from 
M&tanzas,  that  there  is  now  living 
in  a  vilbge  near  that  place,  a  cou- 
ple, who  are  yet  in  health,  although 
greatly  impaired  in  bodily  powers 
and  mental  faculties,  who  have  liv- 
ed together  in  a  state  of  wedlock 
more  than  an  hundred  years  !  The 
husband  is  aged  120 — the  wife  126. 
They  are  whites  and  natives  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. — Jf.  Y.  American. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

FOR  AUGUST,  1823. 


Jtt  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4' 


2  07 


3  64  69  66 
70  78  65 


Winds  and  Weather. 


67  61  E.  Clouds  and  fog 


74  66 


65 
6  65 
68 
73 


11 


75  63 
80  68 


90  76 
63 


72|75 
10  63176  68 


62  64  60  E.  Rain 


11  64 


13  65  80 


14  64  73  63  SE.  Light  clouds 


15  63 

16  64 

17  65 


IS 


19  65 


20  66  84 


21 


22  63 


23 


67 


Ho 


24  58|74 

25  55  83 

26  62184 

27  65  87 


28 


29  64 

30  65 


E.  Fog  and  showers 
Same 

NW.  Fair ;  showers 

NW.  Fair 

SW.  Fair 

Same  ' 

NW.  Sun  and  showers 

NW.  Fair;  fresh  wind 

NW.  Fair;  rain  night 


NW.  Fair 

Same 


70  68  Same 
69  65  SE.  Cloudy 
E.  Same 
Changeable 
62  Cloudy  and  showers 
Fair ;  light  clouds 
Fair  A.M. showers  P.M. 
73  55  SW.  Fair 
72  57  Same 
56  Same 
60  Same 
65  Same 
74  Same 
86  66  SW.  Fair  A.M.  cl.P.M. 
77  62  Variable  ;  fair 
80  69  W.  Fair 


74|92|74|W.  Fair;  cloudy 


At  Hopkinion,  in  lat.  43°  11' 


4  58 

5  60 


82  63 


79 


82  68 


84 


12  62 


19  61 

20  61 
21 

23 
23 

2-h48 

25  44 

26  44 
27 
28 
29 


63 


Observations. 


E.  Hazy  ;  cloudy 
E.  S.  Hazy  ;  rain 
S.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
SW.Fair;  thunder  sh. 
SW.  Fair  cloudy  ;  fair 
SW.  Fair;  cloudy 


70  SW.  Fair 


<>;; 

59 
62 
63  62 
78  65 


77 

83 
77 
66 

68  61 


fair 


SW.  Thunder  sh. 
IS  W.  Fair 
SW.  Fair;  rain 
NE.Rain 

NE.S.  SW.  Hazy;  fait 
NW.  Fair 

N  W.  S.  SE.  Fair ;  cl. 


76 
73 
78 
64(81 
58  65 
41|07 
73 
76 
81 


02 
65 
63 
49 
51 
59 
59 
64 

54  83  71 
65  79  66 
7 


30  54  81 
31158 


63  SE.  Cloudy  ;  rain 
SE.  Rain ;  cloudy 
SE.  NE.  cloudy  ;  rain 
811  SE.  Cloudy  ;  fair 

NE.  Rain  ;  cloudy  ;  fair 
SW.  Hazy ;  fair 
SW.  Fair;  thunder  sh. 
NW.  Fair 
Same 

NW.  SW.  Fair 
SW.  Fair 
Same 
Same 

VV.  NW.  Fair;  thun  -Sh 

63  VV.  SW.  Fair 

64  SW.  Fair 

73|SVV.  Fair;  flying  clouds 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  NOVEMBER. 


Spain. 

For  months  has  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  all  Americans  been  di- 
rected towards  tbis  country.  All 
hearts  beat  with  hope,  that  the 
Cortes,  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  liberty,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Spanish  people,  until 
they  could  complete  the  edifice. 
The  world  h:>s  been  mistaken. 
Sfpain  is  agam  placed  under  the 
control  of  Ferdinand,  if  possible 
more  degraded  than  ever.  The 
war  may  now  be  considered  as  at  an 
end.  The  fall  of  Cadiz,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  are 
events  sickening-  to  the  advocates 
of  liberal  principles.  The  king's 
proclamations  breathe  nothing  but 
resentment  and  retaliation.  He 
renounces  his  pretended  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  the  people.  He  re- 
cognizes the  ultra  doctrines  of 
legitimacy. 

"  With  the  most  abject  and  8er- 
vile  adulation,  he  acknowledges 
the  gallantry  and  kindness  of  his 
noble  cousin,  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme,  for  relieving  him  from  the 
power  of  his  own  subjects  ;  for  de- 
vastating his  country  with  fire  and 
sword;  for  crushiDg  its  liberties 
and  hopes  ;  for  prostrating  its  free 
constitution ;  for  proscribing  and 
exiling  its  heroes  and  patriots ; 
and  for  restoring  legitimacy,  with 
all  its  despotism,  ecclesiastical 
tyraony,  and  oppression.  There  is 
an  end  for  the  present  to  every 
thiug  like  rational  freedom  in 
Spain.  The  reign  of  superstition 
and  terror  is  to  re-corameuce  with 
seven  fold  vengeance.  Free  prin- 
ciples, both  political  and  religious, 
are  to  be  effectually  checked  and 
put  down.  The  inquisition,  with 
all  its  horrors,  will  probably  be 
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immediately  restored  ;  every  ves- 
tige of  democracy  is  to  be  swept 
away,  and  such  a  constitution 
forced  upon  the  Spanish  nation,  as 
shall  meet  the  views  and  subserve 
the  purposes  of  the  Hoiy  Alliance. 
Spain,  poor  degraded  Spain,  has 
like  Naples  been  humbled  to  the 
dust,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  world.  She  has  waged  an  in- 
glorious conduct,  marked  by  imbe- 
cility, baseness  and  perfidy." 

"  Riego  has  been  condemned  at 
Madrid  ;  and  some  fears  were  en- 
tertained by  his  friends,  that  he 
would  not  escape  the  judgment 
passed  against  hirn  ;  but  the  patriot 
Minn,  has  written  to  Madrid,  that 
he  had  a  French  Lt.  Gen.  several 
superior  officers,  and  two  bishops, 
wbo  were  in  his  power,  and  that  he 
should  hold  them  answerable  for 
the  life  of  Riego. 

The  Inquisition  had  been  re-es- 
tablished at  Valladolid.  Other 
great  cities  will  follow  this  exam- 
ple, says  a  letter  from  Bayonne  of 
the  7th  October,  if  we  consider 
the  addresses  that  have  been  sent ; 
for  instance,  that  of  Saragossa,  in. 
which  it  is  said,  "  the  trauquillify 
of  the  natiou  will  not  be  confirmed, 
unless  the  holy  and  august  tribunal 
is  establibhed  ;  because  many  per- 
sons do  not  dare  to  make  declara- 
tions before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
for  fear  of  drawing  on  themselves 
unpleasant  consequences ;  whereas 
they  would  make  them  to  the  Holy 
Office,  whose  religious  discretion  is 
well  known." 

Particulars  respecting  the  surren- 
der of  Cadiz, — On  the  26th  Sept.  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  into  Cadiz 
with  propositions  from  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme.  with  a  threat  to  the 
garrison  of  all  the  rigors  allowed 
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by  the  latvs  of  war,  and  that  the 
public  authorities  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  vexations  to 
which  the  king-  and  royal  family 
might  be  exposed.  At  the  same 
time  5  or  6000  men  were  embark- 
ed. On  the  27th,  the  Cortes  were 
dissolved,  and  the  Coode  de  Torres 
proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of 
thfc  Duke  to  inform  him,  by  com- 
mand of  the  feing,  that  he  was  left 
by  the  Cortes  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to. 
request  him  to  state  by  what  route 
he  should  proceed  to  meet  him  at 
his  head  quarters.  A  proposition 
was  made  on  the  same  day  through 
Gen.  Alava,  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
tt%  to  surrender  the  King,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  possession  of  the  Isle  for 
two  months.  The  proposition  was 
not  lisloned  to.  The  Commandant 
General  of  the  Isle  of  Leon  in- 
formed  the  Cortes  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  of  his  troops, 
and  the  dispositions  made  by  the 
French,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  defend  the  isle.  Valdes  at 
the  same  time  stated  that  the  flotilla 
could  make  only  useless  efforts  to 
defend  the  city.  The  greatest  con- 
sternation succeeded.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  King  to  supplicate 
him  to  enter  into  negociations  with 
the  French  commander.  The  King* 
replied  that  he  could  not  enter  into 
any  negotiations.  The  Cortes  had 
three  meetings.  At  the  third,  but 
five  members  were  present,  the  rest 
having  fled.  The  five,  with  the 
Minister  of  State,  proceeded  to  the 
King,  declared  that  he  was  re-es- 
tablished in  the  integrity  of  his 
royal  power,  and  conjured  him  to 
write  to  the  French  General.  The 
Count  de  Torres  was  in  conse- 
quence despatched  with  a  letter  to 
the  King.  On  the  29th,  the  King- 
was  expected  to  arrive  at  St. 
Mary's,  but  some  delays  were  in- 
terposed, which  are  not  exactly  de- 
tailed. A  telegraphic  despatch  of 
Oct.  1,  announced  that  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  arrived  at  11 
o'clock  that  morning.    It  appears 


that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off 

in  consequence  of  some  popular 
movements  in  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle, 
and  on  the  3C)th  the  Duke  had  made 
dispositions  for  renewing  the  at- 
tack. 


Prussia. — By  late  intelligence 
from  Prussia,  it  appears  there  was 
a  constant  correspondence  between 
the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
It  is  stated,  as  a  report,  it  was  not 
judged  necessary  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  be  present  at  the 
meeting  which  is  about  to  take 
place  between  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  King 
of  Prussia  is  gaid  to  be  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Kiug  of  England. 

Lima. — We  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  correspondent  at  Callao 
dated  21st  July,  containiug  in  sub- 
stance the  same  information  as  that 
heretofore  published,but  remarking 
in  addition,  that  the  Royal  army  in 
its  retreat  from  Lima,  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  attacks  of  the 
Patriot  cavalry,  which,  succeeded 
in  taking  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
a  quantity  of  baggage,  most  part  of 
the  latter  being  the  property 
pillaged  from  the  people  of  Lima 
by  the  Royalist  troops  on  the  evac- 
uation of  the  place.  Patriot 
troops  were  embarking  daily  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  the  ex- 
pedition to  windward,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  in  a  short  time  in- 
crease the  army  sufficiently  to  bear 
down  all  opposition  in  that  quarter, 
and  enable  the  Patriots  to  take 
possession  of  several  towns,  uearly 
equal  in  population  and  resources 
to  that  of  Lima. 


GREECE. 
Greece  is  every  day  consummat- 
ing her  freedom  by  acts  of  devoted 
bravery  and  the  most  intrepid  he- 
roism :  as  if  she  awoke  from  a  night 
of  ages,  she  has  sprung  from  the 
earth  on  which  she  lay,  and,  like  a 
giant  starting  from  his  slumbers, 
astonished  all  Europe  by  her  suc- 
cessful efforts.    The  fourth  expedi- 
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tion  of  the  Moslem  against  her,  has 
been  scattered  by  her  gallant  bands 
in  dismay,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Crescent  wander,  in  bloody  disar- 
ray, over  the  fields  the  tyranny  "of 
•ages   had  depopulated  and  laid 
waste.    The  freedom  of  Greece  is 
no  longer  doubtful ;  it  is  now  cer- 
tain and  assured  ;  no  effort  the  bar- 
barous Ottoman  can  make,  will  be 
able  to  disturb  it ;  the  Greeks  are 
superior  to  the    rabble  crowd  of 
their  oppressors,    iu  every  thing' 
that    can  constitute  a  1  military 
force,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  Tuik 
over  classic  Greece,  is  broken  in 
his  ruthless  hands  forever.  The 
last  campaign  of  the  Ottoman  was 
intended  for  utter  extermination 
*  in  the  Morea  ;  the  Pachas  were  not 
to  attack,  but  with   their  united 
force,  so  as  to  make  victory,  as  they 
thought,  certain  ;  and  they  were 
then  to  make  the  onset  with  their 
conjoined  hordes,  in  Livadia,  Acar- 
nania,  and  Negropont    The  cruel, 
but  trembling    Moslems  shrunk 
from  a  single  encounter  with  the 
Hellenites,  even  with  superior  for- 
ces.   As  a  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  Mehmed,  the  Seraskier 
of  Roumelia,  invaded  Attica  and 
Livadia  with  27,000  followers,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attack  Odysseus  or 
Nikitas,  though  they  had  only  nine 
to  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  him. 
He  waited  the  support  of  the  Pa- 
cha of  Scutari  and  Larissa,  and  the 
co-operation  of  Jessuf,  who  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
was  to  force  Macriaoros,  and  ad- 
vance to  Missoloughi,  from  whence, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
he  was  to  pass  into  the  Peloponne- 
sus ;  while  Mehmed,  with  40,000 
bandits,  was  to  attack  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  march  oo  the  Mo- 
rea after  having  ravaged  Livadia. 
The  Greeks,  on  their  part,  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  took  instant  measures  to 
attack  the  Pachas  in  detail,  aud 
beat  them  separately.    The  brave 
Bozzaris  was  to  oppose  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha ;  Stornaris  was  charged  with 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  Pa- 


cha of  Scutari  in  the  mountains  of 
Agrafa  ;  while  Odysseus  and  Niki- 
tas destroyed  Mehmed's  corps,  be- 
fore his  union  with  the  others  :  Col- 
ocotroni  was  to  protect  the  Isth- 
mus with  a  corps  of  reserve,  and 
move  wherever  his  presence  be- 
came necessary.     The  important 
field  of  San  Lucca,  which  was  fa> 
tal  to  the  Turks,  and  Avhere  the 
forces  of  Mehmed  were  destroyed 
by  Odysseus  and  Nikitas,  produced 
revolt  among  Jussuf  s  mercenaries, 
and  the  Pacha  could  scarce  Save 
himself  by  flight.    Stornaris,  on  bis 
part,  was  almost  equally  success- 
ful ;  not  content  with  retarding  the 
march  of   the  Pacha  of  Scutari, 
who  had  with  him  8,000  men,  he 
pressed  him  continually  in  front, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  two 
thousand  of  his  followers,  and  har- 
assed him  incessantly  ;  nor  would 
he  have  let  him  pass  the  mountains 
of  Agrafa,  but  for  a  reinforcement 
of  4,000  Turks,  who  suddenly  came 
to  his  aid  ;  thus  supported,  their 
united  bands  arrived  at  Capenissi, 
where  the  Pacha  of  Larissa  impa- 
tiently   awaited  them   with  the 
wreck  of  the  shattered  army  of 
Mehmed.    The  two  Pachas,  oblig- 
ed to  take  the  field,  and  wishing  to 
accelerate  their  march  in  the  hopa 
of  passing  into  Livadia,  to  act  with 
Jussuf's  troops,  the  revolt  of  which 
they  did  not  yet  know,  set  out  on 
the  26th  of  August  at  the  head  of 
1B,000  men,  their  advanced  guard 
of  12,000  being   commanded  by 
Djeladik    Bey ;   he   arrived  and 
halted  atLaspi  on  the  27th  ;  there 
he  found  himself  suddenly  threat- 
ened by  a  corps  of  2>500  Helleni- 
ans,    occupying    an  entrenched 
camp,  aud  who  were  in  full  inarch 
against  him.    The  Bey  remained 
inactive  that  day,  gaining  informa- 
tion as  to  the  strength  of  the  Hel- 
lenians,  and  waited  the  next  day 
to  attack  them.     Their  General, 
Carair  Cachi,  was  sick,  and  they 
were  hesitating  as  to  what  they 
should  do,  when  the  brave  Bozza- 
ris arrived,  and   his  unexpected 
presence  lestored  all  their  cour* 
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age.     This  gallant  chief  having 
nothing-  more  to  fear  at  Macrino- 
ros,  on  the  first  accounts  reaching- 
him  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari,  set  out  with  340 
Suliotes,  traversed  Etolia  and  Lo- 
cris  rapidlj,  and  after  a  few  days 
found  himself  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  was  apprised  of  the  plans  cf  its 
chiefs  to  unite  with  the  Greek  for- 
ces    Having  at  last  joined  the  lat- 
ter, he  learned  their  resolution  not 
to  suffer  the  forces  of  the  Pacha, 
however   numerous,  to  penetrate 
into  Livadia ;  but  Bozzaris  repre- 
sented to  them  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  an  enemy  so  superi- 
or in  force,  and  commuaicated  to 
them  his  own  project  to  fall  that 
very  night  on  the  Turkish  camp  :— 
"  VVe  can  surprise  them,"  said  he, 
«  for  they  do  not  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked ;  and  you  know  that  these 
fcarbnrians  never  take  any  precau- 
tious against  surprise.    1  have  with 
me  340  Suliotes,  and  I  will,  at  their 
head,  enter  the  Turkish  camp  with 
no  other  arms  but  our  pistols  and 
sabres.    Do  you,"  said  he  to  the 
Hellenians, "  present  yourselves  in 
four  different  points, and  commence 
your  fire  when  we  are  recognized, 
so  as  to  distract  the  Turks ;  and,  if 
you  second  me,  we  will  seize  the 
Pacha,  alive  or  dead."  The  Greeks 
applauded  the  daring  proposition  of 
the  hero,  and  confided' to  him  the 
perilous  execution.    At  midnight 
Marco  Bozzaris  demanded  a  fur- 
ther reinforcement  of  100  -chosen 
men  to  be  u.iited  to  his  Suliotes, 
and  having  divided  the  rest  of  the 
corps  into  four  detachments,  the 
entire  waited  the  moment  of  ac- 
tion on  the  first  signal.  Bozzaris, 
in  separating  from  the  ofcier  chiefs, 
said,  "  my  friends,  if  we  scatter, 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  me  round 
the  tent  of  the  Pacha."    In  effect 
the  attack  was  made  ;  the  Turkish 
Camp  completely  surprised  ;  the 
Pacha  was  seized  in  his  tent  by  the 
hero,  who,    after    surrounding"  it 
with  his  followers,  taunted  the  infi- 
dels aud  clutched  their  chief  as  his 
prisoner.   The  hero,  however,  fell 


in  the  arms  of  victory,  mortally- 
wounded  by  a  Moor  ;  but-  his  de- 
voted followers  bore  him  off,  and 
the  Pacha  was  slain.      The  last 
words  of  the  dying  chief  were  wor- 
thy of  LeoniJas  : — "  My  friends," 
said  the  expiring  hero,  "  to  die  for 
liberty  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a 
pain.    Freedom  is  never  acquired 
but  at  great  sacrifices  :  I  die  con- 
tent, because  I  have  contributed  to 
the  independence  of  my  country. 
Continue  your  services  to  her,  and 
do  not  quit  your  arms  but  amid  the 
destruction  of  your  enemies."  This 
is  a  record  of  heroism  worthy  of 
any  age  or  clime,  however  distin- 
guished   or  glorious.     In  former 
days  the  genius  of  the  poet  would 
have   immortalized  it   in  eternal 
buug,  and  it  would  have  lived  for- 
ever in  the  page  of  history  ;  but 
even  now  it  does  not  perish,  and 
Greece  will  preserve  the  name  of 
Bozzaris  high  in  the  list  of  her  de- 
parted heroes.    With  such  defend- 
ers, that  delightful  land  ;  where  al- 
most every  spot  is  precious  by  a 
thousand  glorious  recollections — 
never  can  be  enslaved.    She  must 
be  free ;  and,  what  is  better,  she 
deserves  her  liberty,  and  will  win 
it  by  the  heroism  of  her  own  brave 
sons. 

UNITED  STATES. 
South-Carolina. — The  grand  jury 
of  Charleston  have  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  the  crime  of  duelling 
as  one  of  the  greatest  now  existing 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society — and  recommend  that  prin- 
cipals and  seconds  be  forever  dis- 
qualified from  holding  offices  of 
honor  or  profit.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  and  the  people  should  with- 
hold from  every  man  their  confi- 
dence, if  he  has  ever  thus  violated 
all  religious  or  moral  ties. 

New-Jersey, — The  Legislature 
of  this  State  assembled  at  Trenton, 
Oct.  28.  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  Lsq. 
has  been  re-elected  Governor  with- 
out opposition.  Joseph  M'llvaine, 
Esq.  of  Burlington,  is  elected  to 
supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Senata 
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of  the  U.  S.,  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Soutkard  to  the 
Navy  Department. 

Kentucky. — A  census  has  been 
very  recently  taken  of  the  town  of 
Louisviiie,by  which  it  appears,  that 
its  population  consists  of  2987 
whites  and  1576  blacks — a  total  of 
5533,  shewing  an  increase  of  450 
since  the  year  1820.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  incorporate  the  town. 

An  esjlum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  established  at  Danville, 
in  this  State,  and  twelve  pupils 
have  been  already  admitted. 

Maryland.  An  extraordinary 

malady  has  recently  appeared  a- 
in*>ng  the  cattle  in  Talbot  co.  in 
tl; is  btate.  The  animals  are  seized 
with  a  muscular  or  nervous'catch- 
ing,  that  resembles  hiccoughs,  and 
as  it  increases,  they  appear  to  be 
In  a  high  fever,  rub  themselves  so 
as  to  lacerate  their  bodies — take  to 
the  water,  and  are  with  difficulty 
kept  out  of  the  creeks.  They  ap- 
pear costive,  and  die  in  26  hours. 
.Bleeding,  purging,  and  medicine 
have  been  tried  without  success. 
The  attack  sometimes  commences 
in  the  legs,  chest,  and  loins,  and  is 
almost,  uniformly  fatal.  [Our  read- 
ers will  recollect  that  in  some  parta 
of  New-Hampshire,  the  disease 
called  black-teg  prevailed  a  short 
time  in  1814,  by  whiphmany  young 
cattle  and  sheep  were  destroyed. 
In  1816,  perhaps  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  sever- 
ity of  the  cold,  a  disease  of  the  hoof 
was  prevalent,  which  destroyed  or 
injured  numbers  of  neat  cattle. 
And  in  18 19,  a  disease  of  the  tongue, 
of  an  inflammatory  and  putrid  kind, 
prevailed  in  various  sections  of  the 
State,  by  which  many  cattle  and 
horses  were  destroyed.] 

V ermont. — By  the  report  of  the 
auditor,  just  made  in  the  legisla- 
ture, it  appears  that  the  receipts  of 
the  treasury  during  the  last  year, 
from  Sept.  1822,  to  Sept.  1823,  in- 
clusive, were  $48,571  13  ;  and  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
Were  $35,874  09  ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $12,697  04. 


The  state  treasury  notes  are  all  re- 
deemed, and  there  is  due,  in  arrear- 
ages of  taxes,  the  sum  of  $30,499 
87. 

The  New-York  city  Banks  have 
made  an  arrangement  to  receive 
the  current  bank  notes  of  that 
state,  New-Jersey  and  Connecticut 
at  par,  commencing  this  day,  (Nov. 
12.)  Why  cannot  a  similar  arrange- 
ment he  made  by  the  N.  E.  Banks 
and  break  up  that  system,  which 
now  compels  every  man  to  lose  a 
considerable  per  centage,  by  rea- 
son of  a  depreciated  currency  in 
circulation  among  us  ? 

Rhode  Island. — The  Legislature 
convened  at  South  Kingston  on  the 
28th  Oct.  Charters  were  granted 
for  three  new  banks ;  one  in  Provi- 
dence, called  the  North  American 
Bank,  capital  $200,000,  which  may 
be  increased  to  $500,000  ;  one  in 
Bristol,  called  the  Bristol  Union 
B2ok,  capital  $50,000  ;  and  the 
other  in  Foster,  called  Mount  Ver- 
non Bank,  capital  $50,000. 

Iron  Mountains. — lo  Washing- 
ton county  in  the  state  of  Missou- 
ri there  is  an  iron  mountain,  in 
which  the  amount  of  ore  is  almost 
incalculable.  It  will  yield  from  80 
to  90  per  cent,  and  has  a  great  si- 
militude to  native  iron.  Ne  foun- 
dery  has  yet  been  established  ;  but 
it  is  reported  that  one  shortly  will 
be,  together  with  other  works  cal- 
culated to  develope  this  vast  store 
of  wealth. 


Cotton. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  annual  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  Europe  and  America  is  1,- 
100,000  bales.  One  half  of  this 
is  raised  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  half  in  Brazil,  West-In- 
dies, East.Indies,  and  the  Levant. 
700,000  bales  are  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain,  300,000  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  100,000  in  the  United 
States. 

JVeir  Churches.— Seventeen  chur- 
ches are  now  building  in  London 
and  its  environs.  They  will  ac- 
commodate 31,160  persons.  Their 
estimated  cost  is  $1,262,000,  or  up- 
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wards  of  $74,800  each,  on  an, aver- 
age. 

Curious  Proclamation..— la  1547, 
a  Proclamation  was  issued  by  Hen- 
ry the  8th  : — "  That  women  should 
■not  meet  together  to  babble  aud 
talk,  and  that  all  m^n  should  keep 
their  wives  hi  their  houses." 

The  new  Pope. — Cardinal  Delia 
Genga  was  elected  Pope  on  the 
27th  of  Sept.  and  has  tr,kcn  the 
title  of  Leo  XII.  He  is  an  Italian. 
He  was  Nuncio  during  14  years 
in  the  electorates  of  the  Rhine. 
At  the  period  of  the  peisecutions 
exercised  by  Bonaparte  against  the 
head  of  the  church,  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  with  the  other  Pre- 
lates and  Cardinals,  born  cut  of 
the  states  which  remained  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  At  the  epoch 
of  the  restoration,  he  was  sent  by 
the  late  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  to  con- 
gratulate Louis  18th,  on  his  return, 
and  he  was  afflicted  at  Paris  with  a 
long  illness.  In  1815,  he  was  rein- 
stated with  the  Roman  purple. 


At  the  moment  of  his  nomination 
he  was  Cardinal  Vicar,  that  is,  ad- 
ministrator, as  regards  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  diocess  of  Romt\  He 
is,  says  the  Journal  des  Debats,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  accustomed 
to  busioes9,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals. 

The  officer*  of  the  Navy  cf  the 
U.  S.  propose  to  erect  a  Monument 
at  Washington,  to  those  of  their 
brethren  who  have  been  killed,  or 
have  died  in  the  expedition  against 
the  pirates. 

The  new  Postmaster  General  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  terms  of 
contracts  so  as  to  save  $70,000. 
,.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  has 
ordered  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  cal- 
led "double  Sovereigns.,"  or  "gold 
two  ounce  pieces,"  each  of  which 
shall  be  of  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings.   

The  bell  of  the  new  church  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  is  made  of  metal 
which  was  collected  from  the  ruina' 
of  Scio. — Mass.  Spy. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Tu  Gnfton,  N.  H.  Nov.  0,  Capt.  Rus- 
sell Mason,  aged  77.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  that  place,  and 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. « 

In  Weare,  Capt.  George  Hadley,  aged 
84 — "  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  town." 

In  Andovcr,  Me.  Rev.  John  Strick- 
LAND,  aged  84,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  born  in  HatUey, 
Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1761  •,  ordained  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Oakham,  Mats.  April  1, 
1768  ;  dismissed  June  2,  1773;  in- 
stalled at  Nottingham  West,  in  this  state, 
July  13,  1774  ;  dismissed  after  a  few 
years  ;  re-installed  at  Turner,  Me.  Au- 
gust 20,  1764;  dismissed  within  about 
six  years,  and  was  settled  in  the  minis- 
try the  fourth  time  at  Andover,  March 
12,  1806,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death  the  4th  of  October. 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  the  17th 
Oct.  Major  Isaac  Guion,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  in  the  69th  year 
of  his  age,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  in  active  service  through 
the  whole  struggle  for  Independence ; 


and  served  with  honor  as  a  Captain  o( 
Artillery,  through  the  greater  part  of  it. 
When  peace  was  established  he  retired 
into  private  life.  After  being  in  trade 
for  several  years,  in  New- York,  he 
again  entered  the  army,  under  Genera) 
Wayne,  with  the  commission  of  a  Cap- 
tain. When  the  territory  of  Mississippi 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  selected  to  descend  the 
Mississippi,  witli  a  detachment  of  300 
men,  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  he  landed  at  Natchez, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1797,  and  hoisted 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Havine 
remained  with  the  Southern  Army  until 
1800,  he  went  to  the  seat  of  Government 
to  settle  his  public  accounts,  and  was 
there  honored  with  the  commission  of 
Major.  Soon  alter  this,  the  army  was 
reduced,  and  he,  among  many  other*., was 
left  out.  Having  some  time  hefore  en- 
tered into  the  matrimonial  state,  he  now 
no  longer  thought  of  public  employ,  but 
quietly  settled  down  on  a  small  farm 
near  Natchez,  where  he  resided  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  his  death. 
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In  Wenham,  Ms,  Wid.  Elizabeth 
Gardner,  115,  sister  of  Hon.  Timothy 
Pickering. 

In  Austerlitz,  N.  Y.  John  Swift,  Esq. 
70.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
and  commenced  his  services  at  Bunker's 
Hill. 

In  Bedford.  Penn.  on  the  4th  October, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Burd,  aged  about  68  ;  and 
on  the  next  morning,  about  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  with  a  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
Gen.  Benjamin  Burd,  her  husband,  for- 
merly of  Fort  Littleton,  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  an  inhabitant  of  Bedford,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Besides  trie 
many  private  virtues  which  have  endear- 
ed Gen.  Burd  to  a  very  large  circle  of 
acquaintances— his  public  character,  the 
evidences  of  his  patriotism,  but  espec- 
ially his  Revolutionary  services,  have 
rendered  him  highly  respectable,  and  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice  at  this  time. 
As  early  as  July,  1775,  (in  his  21styear) 
he  joined  Col.  Thompson's  regiment  of 
riflemen,  as  a  volunteer  from  this  county, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  1st  of 
August  following.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  in 
which  command  he  was  in  various  skir- 
mishes with  the  British  near  Boston. 
From  thence  he  was  ordered  to  New- 
York,  and  was  immediately  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  1777, 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  4th 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  in  which  he  was 
in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
Afterwards  he  commanded  the  left  plat- 
toon  of  Gen.  Wayne's  division,  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywiue.  He  was  also  at 
the  Paoli,  and  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  he  acted  as  Major.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  wjjich  he  was  also 
conspicuous!}'  engaged,  he  was  ordered 
to  join  the  detachment  which  marched 
against  the  Indians  and  burnt  their  towns 
up  the  North  River,  in  1779.  In  all 
these  various  services  and  engagements, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  activity, 
bravery  and  enterprize.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  down  upon  his  pater- 
nal farm  at  Fort  Littleton,  where  he  was 
long  known  and  esteemed  for  bis  hos- 
pitality, urbanity  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment. He  removed,  some  years  ago, 
to  Bedford,  before  and  after  which  re- 
moval, he  discharged  with  credit  the  du- 
ties of  several  civil  offices. — Nat.  Int. 

In  Baltimore,  Col.  John  Mecken- 
heimer,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  an  honest  man,  aged  70. 

In  Wilmington,  (Del.)  Mr.  John  Jen- 
kins, a  celebrated  teacher  of  Penman- 
ship, formerly  of  Boston. 

In  Virginia,  Gen.  John  C.  Cahoon, 
8ged  79. 


In  Orange  co.  Va.  Oct.  29,  Col.  Wm. 
Campbell,  aged  69.  ..He  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revolution,  and  useful  in  all 
the  various  relations  of  life. 

In  Marietta,  O.  Sept.  23,  Rev.  Josrcrre 
Willard,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Portsmouth. 

In  Baltimore,  Frederick  G.  Scha- 
AFFER,  editor  of  the  Federal  Republi- 
can, aged  30. 

In  Newport,  R.I.  Capt.  John  Trev- 
ETT,  aged  76,  a  revolutionary  patriot. 
In  Nov.  1771,  he  entered  on  boaid  the 
ship  Columbia,  Capt.  Whipple,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  was  speedily  promoted  to 
be  Lieutenant, in  which  capacity  he  serv- 
ed under  Commodore  Hopkins,  and  in 
1776,  was  attached  to  the  brig  Andre 
Doria,  Capt.  Biddle,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  as  commander  of  marines, 
to  the  ship  Providence,  Capt.  Hacker, 
in  which  command,  with  30  marines,  he 
landed  at  New-Providence,  and  by  strat- 
agem captured  the  forts,  and  kept  them 
three  days,  when  their  ohject  being  ac- 
complished, they  left  it,  taking  the  pub- 
lic property  and  several  prizes.  Soon 
after,  being  on  a  cruize  near  Halifax, 
they  took  several  valuable  prizes,  and 
got  them  into  port  ;  one  of  them  was  a 
ship  bound  to  Quebec,  with  10,000  suits 
of  soldier's  clothing  for  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  ;  being  so  important  a  prize,  she 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Trevett,  who 
brought  her  safe  into  port;  and  the  cloth- 
ing immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton's army.  In  1780,  he  joined  tlie  frig- 
gate  Trumbull,  (Join.  Nicholson,  and  dur- 
ing the  cruize  had  an  action  with  the 
ship  Walter,  of  36  guns/  in  which  the 
Trumbull  had  43  killed  and  wounded, 
and  Mr.  T.  lost  his  right  eye,  and  receiv- 
ed a  ball  in  his  foot.  He  then  entered 
on  board  the  ship  Dean,  Capt.  Henman, 
and  took  a  number  of  prizes,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  re-taken,  and  carried  to 
St.  Johns,  where  he  remained  upwards 
of  two  years. 

On  the  East  Rock,  in  New-Haven, 

Conn.  Tbrner,  usually  called 

"  The  Hermit."  This  singular  being 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  lived  in  se- 
clusion on  the  top  of  this  rock,  the  ascent 
to  which  is  both  difficult  and  tedious. 
His  residence  was  a  cabin  built  of  earth 
and  stone,  with  an  aperture  which  serv- 
ed both  as  an  entrance  and  a  chimney. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  cabin  was  his 
bed,  composed  of  husks  and  bough?, 
where,  on  Sunday,  the  2d  insr.  he  Was 
found  dead.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body,  whose  verdict  was,  that  he  died  by 
the  visitation  of  God.  His  person  was 
covered  with  tags,  and  in  that  part  of 
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them  which  served  as  his  trowsers  there 
were  found  strongly  sewed  in*  triple 
folds,  upwards  of  forty  dollars  in  silver — 
which  seems  to  shew  that,  though  he  had 
renounced  the  world,  the  love  of  gain 
was  still  inherent.  Tlie  only  compan- 
ions of  his  retirement  were  two  or  three 
sheen,  which  he  led  with  care,  and  tiiey 
enjoyed  all  his  tenderness.  He  was  ex- 
tremely taciturn  in  his  manner — com- 
municated little  to  inquirers,  and  was 
both  ignorant  and  repulsive.  In  winter 
he  appeared  frequently  at  the  doors  of 
the  citizens,  with  a  basket — asked  for 
nothing,  spoke  little — but  whatever  was 
given  him,  he  took  away  quietly.  The 
only  food  found  in  his  tenement,  was  two 
or  three  birds,  picked  for  cooking,  and 
a  few  potatoes.  We  believe  he  was  a 
native  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
but  of  his  early  life,  or  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  seek  such  an  uncomfortable 
asylum  from  the  vanities  of  life,  we  have 
no  knowledge. 

New-Haven  Herald,  Nov.  11. 


LONGEVITY. 

In  England,  Sept.  14,  Gen.  Felix  Buckley, 
114,  the  oldest  officer  in  the  British  army.— 
In  London,  Eleanor  Jul),  105. 

In  Pittsburg',  Penn.  Mrs.  Catharine  Morton, 
105.— In  Maine,  at  Jay,  Mr.  Moses  Pierce, 
99  ;  at  Hebron,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hodgdon,  90, 
a  pensioner  ;  at  Sedgcwick,  Mrs.  Patty  Bab- 
son,  98.— In  Massachusetts,  at  Raynham.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  92  ;  at  Westford,  Lu  Thom- 
as Read,  f»i;  in  Leominster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Bobbins,  100   yrs.  7  mo.  In  Vermont,  at 

Montpelier,  Oct.  18,  Mrs.  Mary  Me  Hep,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  Charles  Mellon,  formerly  of 
Francestown,  N.  II.  93  yrs.  3  mo.  20d.  ;  at 
Walden,  widow  Deborah  Plumer,  formerly 
of  Hampstead,  N.  H.  95  yrs.  5  mo.  l/d,—  In 
Connecticut,  at  Thompson,  Mrs.  Dike,  91  ;  at 
Hartford,  Mrs.Beulab  Ward,  91;  at  Chat- 
ham, Mrs.  Colton,  97.— In  New-Hampshire, 
at  Goffstown,  Lt.  Job  Kidder,  100  yrs.  3  mo.  ; 
at  Hampton-Falls,  Anna  Sanborn,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Sanborn,  91  ;  at  Wakefield,  Oct. 
14,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Murdough,  in  tbe^94th 
year  of  his  age— retaining  his  faculties  to  the 
last.  He  stands  the  third  in  the  catalogue  of 
longevity  in  that  town.  Robert  Macklin  died 
in  1787,  aged,  as  was  supposed.  115  ;  iit  1808, 
Samuel  A  lien,  97.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Murdough 
is  now  living  in  "her  92d  year,  and  two  other 
persons  over  90,  in  Wakefield. 


THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

'  '  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4' 


U59  65 
2[ 
3, 
'70 

58 
G  61 

59 

51 


52  63 
55 

81 
79 
83 

54 

65 
9  48  64 


14  60 
15 


22  39 

23  39 

24  45 
25 
20 


5-1 
52 
76  68 


.1  65 
67 
66 

58  64 


58  66 
16  50  68 
17 
70 
07 


27  54  59 


34 


30  35  53 


57 
54 
54 
50  63 


65 


53  SE.  Fair. 


Winds  and  Weather. 


E.  Fair. 
Same. 
W.  Fair. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
E.  Rain. 
E.  Fair. 
E.  Smoky. 


S.  Fair. 

S.  Fair;  foggy. 

Same. 


3  65  Chan 


jit  Hopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  11' 


52  Cloudy  ;  fair. 
56  VV.  Fair. 
60  65  59  S.  Cloudy  ;  rain. 
68  W.  Fair. 
72  56  NW.  Fair.' 

20  76  73  69  Same. 

21  55  53  42  NW.  Light  clouds  and  rain. 
NVV.  Fair. 


E.  Fair. 

E.  Cloudy. 

SE.  Cloudy. 
50  Same. 

'Same. 
42! NW.  Fais. 
1 1 


59  42  Changeable  ;  rain. 


NW.  Fair. 


SIS 


Wind's  and  Weather. 


54170 

2  40  68 

3  45  76 

4  65  73 

5  48  71 

6  49  79 
57  59 

64 
66 

10  38  69 
11 

12  51 


8  48 

9  38 


f  3©  29 


19  54 


24  .:: 


36  62 


69 


46  62  40 


4 


50  NW.  Flying  clouds 


51  NW.SVV.  Fair 
65  S.  Cloudy  ;  Fair 
60SW>.  -W/Rain;  fair 
55  W.if*air 

65  SW.  Wi  Fair;  cloudy 
52NW,NE.  Cloudy;  rain 
47  NE.  Cloudy;  Fair 
17  NE!  Fair 
19  NE.£E.  Fair 
53  SE.  S.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
53  S.  SE.  Fair 
55  SE.  NW.  Rain;  fair 
47  NW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
67  54  SE.  W.  NW.  Rain 
57  NW.E.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
65  NE'.  E.  Cloudy  ;  rain 
64  SE.  SW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 


NW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
SW.  S.  Fair 
NVV.  Fair ;  cloudy 
NW.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
NW.  NE.  Fair 
NE.  Cloudy 
NE.  N.  Cloudy 
SW.  NW.  Cloudy  ;  lair 
N  W.  Cloudy  ;  fair 
NW.  Fair 
NW.  Cloudy 
NVV.  Fair 
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THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

FOR  OCTOBER,  1923. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4'. 


At  Hopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  11'. 


|Day; 

*■* 

► 

*V 

5j 

EH 

2 

2 

Winds  and  Weather. 

re 
i — i 

< 

Cl, 

Winds  and  Weather. 

1 

41 

70 

50 

W.  Fa>r. 

j 

40 

63 

41 

W.  Fair 

2 

42 

7G 

60 

»ame. 

2 

32 

68 

48 

SW.  Fair 

3 

47 

78 

56 

q 
O 

49 

75 

53 

4 

54 

83 

64 

Same' 

A 
1 

46 

82 

61 

Same 

5164 

68 

61 

Ram. 

C 
0 

eg 

77 

60 

SW*>  Fair  •  Clnndv  •  Rain 

6 

54 

65 

44 

N  w  Rain 

g 

51 

55 

37 

NW.  Fair 

7 

40 

57 

49 

East  ;  Sun  ;  light  clouds* 

/ 

S3 

43 

NW   NF  Fair-  fUmwlv 

8 

48 

63 

52 

East;  Fair  5  Cloudy. 

C!  p|nHJ„ 

o.  i^iotiny. 

R 

57 

J.) 

9 

56 

64 

58 

Q 

y 

,1Q 
U 

65 

55 

o.  i\ciiii  ,  lyiouuy  aiiu  r  *n 
SW.W.  Fair  and  Cloudy 

10 

50 

61 

44 

N.  W.  Fair. 

i  n 

1U 

1J 

55 

43 

11 

41 

52 

36 

Same. 

1 1 
1 1 

J  1 

46 

34 

NW.  Cloudy  ;  Fair 

12 

32 

50 

37 

19 

| 

47 

47 

W.  Fair 

13 

44 

52 

46 

D  .   '    ,  ,  , 
Main  arid  tliunuer. 

1  .3 

44 

34 

W  S  SW    ninndv  •  Rain 

14 

30 

45 

31 

N.  W.  Fair. 

I  4 

37 

40 

31 

NW   Fair  ■  ITlvlnor  rlniiil.. 
it  .  x  an  f   x  j\  nit  wouui" 

15 

30 

58 

47 

^me,'      p  .     .  , 

1 5 

24 

53 

43 

SW.  Fair 

1G 

49 

54 

Lyioudy  ;  Kain  night. 

1  fi 

I  O 

J '7 
<*J 

63 

52 

17 

54 

60 

44 

Changeable. 

1 7 

J  i. 

57 

42 

NW.  Fair  ;  Cloudy. 

18 

41 

46 

40 

Rain. 

18 

34 

45 

34 

NW.  Snow  ;  Cloudy 

19 

40 

50 

34 

N.  W.  Fair. 

19 

34 

42 

30 

NW  Fair 

Ll    TT  i  1  till 

20 

64 

45 

Same. 

20 

23 

58 

41 

SW.  Fair 

21 

41 

60 

53 

Same. 

21 

30 

61 

47 

S.  Fair  ;  Cloudy 
NW.  Cloudy  ;  Fair 
WS.  Fair  ;  Cloudy 

22 

52 

52 

40 

Same. 

22 

45 

50 

33 

23 

31 

57 

50 

Changeable. 

23 

32 

51 

46 

24 

47 

60 

37 

Same. 

24 

44 

51 

31 

W.  Fair ;  Cloudy 

25 

40 

40 

38 

S.  E.  Changeable  ;  rain. 

25 

33 

34 

32 

N.  snow  six  inches 

26 

40 

42 

40 

N.  E.  Cloudy. 

26 

34 

41 

35 

N.  Cloudy. 

27 

42 

45 

44 

N.  E.  Rain. 

27 

36 

42 

37 

NW.  Rain. 

28 

45  53 

43 

N.  E.  Cloudy. 

28 

37 

51 

41 

NW.  Rain;  Cloudy 
NW.  Cloudy  ;  Fair. 

29,43 

60 

43 

Var.  Cloudy. 

29 

39 

52 

38 

30  40 

52 

37 

Changeable. 

30  32 

47 

27 

NW.  Fair  ' 

31|32 

52 

39 

E.  Fair. 

3122 

44 

28 

N.NE.  Fair 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  NOV.  1823. 


At  Portsmouth,  in  lat.  43°  4' 
E.  cloudy  ;  rain 
NW.  cloudy  :  fair 
NW.  fair 
VV.  cloudy  ;  fair 


fair 
W.  fair 

W.  cloudy  ;  rain 
E.  rain 
W.  fair 


same 
NW.  fair 
same 

NNE.  cloudy 
W.  fair 
sane 
hazy 
cloudy 
changeable 
NW.  fair:  high  wind 


At  Pc 

1 

39 

44 

44 

B 

45 

51 

30 

S 

26 

48 

30 

4 

30 

51 

37 

1 

27 

45 

29 

6 

26 

42 

36 

7 

37 

39 

34 

8 

3-1 

52 

28 1 

9 

26 

55 

37 

1(1 

30 

56 

53 

h 

50 

45 

33 

1 3 

27 

43 

2! 

'3 

30 

42 

20 

'4 

19 

44 

36 

»5 

35 

54 

3  5 

>6 

-20 

35 

19 

17 

19 

20 

32 

13 

14 

42 

19 

19 

20 

4  5 

25 

2« 

26 

47 

2i 

31148 

4  5 

22 

41 

53 

95 

23 

25  34 

23 

24 

20|32 

19 

25 

25  38 

33 

21 

3dU0 

34 

27 

34  33 

4  5 

28 

25|.)5 

15 

29 

12 

26 

12 

20 

20J35 

25 

NW.  fair 
SE.  c'ouc'y 
NE.  cloudy 
changeable 
N  W.fair 

me 
S.  cloudy 

-14 


snow  storm 
rain 


At  Hopkinton,  in  lat.  43°  11'. 


1 

34 

45 

41 

NE.  cloudy  ;  rain 
NW.  rain  ;  cloudy;  fair 

2 

4  2 

59 

30 

3 

27 

37 

32 

N.  fair;  flying  clouds 

4 

27 

46 

34 

SW.  fair  ;  cloudy 

5 

29 

40 

23 

SW.  NW.  fair 

6 

18 

41 

3i 

NW.  SW.fair  ;  cloudy  ;  gnow 

7 

32 

40 

33 

SW.'WW.  snow  ;  cloudy  ;  rain 

8 

22 

40 

24 

NW.  faii- 

9 

20 

46 

29 

sanie 

10 

30 

53 

47 

N  W.  fair  ;  cloudy  ;  rain 

11 

44 

39 

29 

N.  rain  ;  cloudy  ;  fair 
NW.  fair 

12 

25 

32 

20 

13 

22 

35 

19 

SW.  W.fair;  snow ;  fair 
SW.  fair  ;  cloudy 

14 

16 

30 

39 

15 

33 

47 

32 

W.  variable 

16 

18 

27 

15 

NW.  fair 

17 

10 

30 

13 

NE.  cloudy  5  fair 

13 

5 

51 

20 

NW.  fair 

10 

L9 

33 

21 

W.  fair  ;  cloudy  ;  fair 

2o 

16 

46 

32 

SW.  smoky  ;  fair 

21 

23 

50 

42 

SW.  fair ;  cloudy 

22 

39 

40 

12 

WNW.  cloudy  and  fair  ;  cloud  j 

23 

22 

31 

22 

NW.  fair  ;  high  wind 

24 

17120 

17 

NW.  fair. 

25 

19 

34 

30 

SW.  N.  NE.  cloudy  ;  snow 

26 

31 

45 

33|NE.  NW.  rain  ;  cloudy 
34  NW.  cloudy  ;  rain  ;  lair 

27 

33 

40 

28123 

25 

13|NW.  fair 

20 

24 

13  Same. 

30 

.? 

i4 

2£>|s\V.  cloudy  and  fair 
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THERMOMETRICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

FOR  DECEMBER,  1823. 

Al  Hopkinton,in  lat.  43°  1 V.  Jit  Concord,  in  lat.  43°  12'. 


9 

id 
1 1 

12 

13  21 
2-J 


i,  a. 

f—  Si 


23  36 


42  2 


7  32 


5  13 
15;32  2 
18  24  10 
16  28  23 
32  21 


15  26 

16  26 

17  22  32 

30 


18  5 

19  24 


2013341 


?1{28 
22111 
23  24 
24^32 


34|20 
26118 
2d  16 


Winds  and  Weather. 


10  30 '  23 


28  35  16 
29j  16132 

30  18  36 

31  35  49 


W.  Fair  ;  Cloudy. 

VV.  Cloudy  ;  Fair  Evening. 

S.W.  Fair";  Cloudy  Evening. 

3.  Cloudy  ;  Rain. 

W.  N.  W.  Cloudy  ;  Fair. 

W.  Ffir  and  Cloudy. 

W.  Fair  and  Cloudy  ;  Rain. 

S.  W.  Cloudy  and  Fair. 

N.  E.  Cloudy  ;  Snow. 

N.E.N  Suow,6  inch. Cloudy. 

N.  W.  Fair. 

N.  W.  Cloudy  and  Snow. 
N.  \V.  Fair  ;  Cloudy.  Eve. 
W.N  W.  Cloudy 5  Snow. 
N.  W.  N.  E.  Cloudy;  Snow. 
N.  E.  Snow  18  inches  Cloudy. 
N.  W.  Fair. 
Same. 

N.  W.  Rain  ;  Fair  Evening. 
W.  Fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Cloudy ;  Fair. 

N.  W.N.  E.  Cloudy. 

N.  E.  Cloudy:  Fair 

N.  E.  S.  W  Rain  &c.  ;  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Fair. 

W.  N.  Fair. 

W.  S.  W.  Fair;  Cloudy. 
S.  W.  W.  Cloudy  ;  Fair. 
S.  W.  N.  W.  Fair. 
S.  W.  Fair  ;  <  loudy. 
S.  W.  Fair  and  Cloudy. 


Winds  and  Weather. 
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233  41 
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15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20  31 

21 


20  33 
30 

27  28 


23  31 


2! 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27.11 


:3  46 
42 
28 


33 

46 

36 
22 
23 

35 

33  38  28 
16  33  26 
16  22 

34 


10  24 

26  3  1 


28  14  48 


29  18 
30|l5 


34  Fair 


Cloudy 
Fair 

Cloudy  ;  rain 
Fair;  clouds 
Fair 

Cloudy ;  fair 
Fair ;  wind 
Fair  ;  snow,  eve. 
Snow,  6  in.  lair 
Fair 

Cloudy  ;  snow 
Fair 


28 

30  Cloudy 


12  in. 


Snow 
Snow  r 
Fair 
30  Fair 
Rain 
Fair 
Fair 

Fair  ;  cloudy 
Rain 

Rain  ;  snow 
Fair 

Fair;  wind 
u„  Clouds  ;  fair 
1»  Rain 
39  Fair 


snow 


fair 


43  35lFair 


31|35|48|38  Fair       1  Below  zero. 


MONTHLY  REGISTER  OF  DEATHS, 

WITH  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


In  Charlestown.Hon.  Samuel  Stev- 
ens, 89,  Register  of  Probate  for  the 
county  of  Cheshire.  He  was  a  son  of 
Capt.  Phineas  Stevens,  the  celebrated 
warrior,  who  encountered  the  army  of 
French  and  Indians  under  Monsieur  De- 
beiine  in  1747,  and  grandson  of  Deac. 
Joseph  Stevens  of  Rutland,  Ms.  He 
was  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Charlestown.nlthough  he  must  have  been 
very  youn^t  when  that  town  was  settled. 
In  1752,  Mr.  Stevens  accompanied  his 
fatlvfcr  to  Canada  for  the  redemption  of 
prisoners.  The  first  that  offered  was  a 
young  man  of  erect,  athletic  appearance 
in  full  Indian  dress,  decorated  with  wam- 
pum and  silver  to  increase  his  value. 
The  bargain  was  made,  but  the  Indian 
m  ister  divested  him  of  his  costly  dress. 
This  young  man  was  uo  .other  than  the 


late  General  John  Stark,  who  was  takes 
prisoner  in  April,  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  elected  the  first  representa- 
tive to  the  General  Court.  Previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  he  held 
a  Colonel's  commission.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Register  of  Probate,  February  8, 
1794.  From  the  year  1799  to  1805,  in- 
clusive, he  was  a  memher  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  He  was  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  througbout  the  State 
March  22, 1864,  at  the  age  of  70 years. 

In  Claremont.  Capt.  Caleb  Bald- 
win, 86.  a  revolutionary  patriot  and  a 
worthy  man 

In  Amherst,  Lieut.  ArchelAtjs  Bat- 
chelder,  about  80,  an  officer  of  the 
revolution.  I  e  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Batchelder,  who  died  at  Wilton  in 
1816,  at  the  age  of  96,  and  descended 
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from  an  ancient  family  that  emigrated 
from  Dorsetshire  in  England  to  this  conn- 
try  at  an  early  perird  ofits  settlement. 

In  Georgetown,  D  C.  Col.  Benja- 
min HomAlVS  59,  late  chief  Clerk  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  recently  ap- 
pointed Naval  Store  Keeper  at  Ports- 
mouth, formerly  of  Boston. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  79, 
Engraver  to  the  mint  of  the  U.  S 

In  New- York,  Rev  Ezra  Sampson, 
75.  He  was  a  native  of  Middleborough, 
Mass,;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1773.  He  was  ordained  at  Plympton, 
Mass.  in  1776  ;  resigned  1796;  officiated 
as  Chaplain  of  the  army  at  Cambridge 
in  the  first  campaign  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  In  1797,  he  settled  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  where  lie  published  the  "  Beau- 
lies  of  the  Bible,"  the  "  Historical  Dic- 
tionary," and  the  "  Sham  Patriot  Un- 
masked," and  last,  not  least  in  merit,  the 
"  Brief  Remarket."  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  adopted  as 
a  standard  work  in  many  of  our  schools. 
His  death  is  universally  lamented  by  all 
that  knew  him. 

In  Portland,  Me.  Capt  JAMES  FAR- 
MER, 43,  merchant.  He  wns  born  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.  July  15,  1780. 

At  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Dec.  15,  Dr. 
James  Cutbcsh,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  Military  Academy.  A  man 
not  only  known  for  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  Chemistry,  but  distinguished  for 
his  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 


jft   ,  Conn.  Dec.  13,  Hon 

Tapping  Reeve,  79,  formerly  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  that  State. 

LONGEVITY. 
In  England,  Mr.  Matthew  Vallet,  91 
a   celebrated   philosopher.     In  Perth, 
Scotland,  Mr.  John  Stewart,  95.  InTon- 
kers,N.Y.Au£;ustus  Van  Cortlant,Esq.96 
— In  Connecticut,  at  Windham,  Mr.John 
Oimsby,  92;  Mrs.  Miriam  Cross,  1U0 
yrs.  2  mo. — In  Massachusetts,  at  Attlebo- 
"rough,  Mrs.  Phcbe  Guild,  98  ;  at  Boston, 
John  Vinal,  Esq.  90;   at  Wellington, 
Mrs.  Mary  Briggs,  102,  leaving  9  child- 
ren of  the  following  ages,  79,  77,  73,  72, 
70,  68,  63,  60,  57  ;  at  North-Bridgewa- 
ter,  Mrs.  Abigail  Howard,  93;  at  Shel- 
burne,  Nov.  23,  Mr.  Alexander  Clark, 
94  ;  at  Brimfield,  Mr.  Phinehas  Haynes, 
96  ;  at  Salem,  Mr.  William  Moneys, 
92  ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Berry,  92;  at  Rowley, 
Mr.  Nehemiah  Jewett,  93;  at  Chilmark, 
Mr.  William  Stewart,  94;  at  Milford, 
Mrs.   Beach,  96  ;  at  Dartmouth,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen,  92. — In  Ntw-flamp- 
shirs,  at  Canterbury,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pal- 
lote,  100 ;   at  Litchfield,   Mrs.  Lucy 
Read,  97  ;  at  Meredith,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Roberts,  95;  at  Mont  Vernon,  Mr/Jo- 
seph  Perkins,  93  ;  at  New-London,  Mr. 
Aquila  Wilkin9,  90;  at  Westmoreland, 
Nov.  22,  Mrs.  Deborah  Wheeler,  92;  at 
Newington,  Dec.  1,  Mrs.  Temperance 
Knight,  93,  relict  of  the  late  John  K. 
Esq. 


Diving  Bells. — The  first  diving-bell  we  read  of  was  nothing  but  a 
very  large  kettle,  suspended  by  ropes,  with  the  month  downw<mhs,  and 
planks  to  sit  on  fixed  in  the  middle  ofits  cavity.  Two  Greeks  at  Tole- 
do, in  1588,  made  an  experiment  with  it  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
They  descended  in  it  with  a  lighted  candle,  to  a  considerable  depth.  In 
1688,  William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  formed  a  project  for  un- 
loading a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the  coaBt  of  Hispaniola.  Charles  II. 
gave  him  a  ship  with  every  thing  necessary  for  bis  undertaking  ;  but 
being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  another  vessel,  but  failing,  he  got  a  subscription,  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  contributed — In  J692,  Phipps  setsail  in  a  ship  of 
200  tons,  having  previously  engaged  to  divide  the  profits  according  to 
the  twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscription  consisted.  At  first  all  his  la- 
bours proved  fruitless  ;  but  at  last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  np  so  much  treasure,  that  he  returned  to 
England  with  the  value  of  200,0001.  sterling.  Of  this  sum  he  got  about 
60,0001.  and  the  Dcke  90,0001.  Phipps  was  knighted  by  the  King;  and 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts  till  his  death,  February  18,  1  G9£>,  at  (he 
age  of  44  years.  Since  that  time  diving-bells  have  been  very  often 
employed. — London  Exam. 
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Abbot,  Reuben  23 
Thomas  S.  29 

Abercromhie,  Mr.  273 

Adams,  Henry  291 
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rev.  Wilkes  280 
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Bachelor,  rev  Stephen.  236 
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Henry  334 
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Brown,  rev  Allen 
John 

Buckminster,  rev  Jo- 
seph D.  D.  273 
Burdet,  Francis  234,  236 
Burnap,  rev  Jacob  D.  D.  76 
Burnet,  dr  Thomas  257 
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Thomas  69 
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214 
217 
296 
30 
198 
303 
383 
£83 
214 
198 
264, 
266 
262 


Packard,  rev  hczekiah  280 
Page  capt  caleh  180,181 
rev john  334 
Palfrey,  rev  (john)  195 
Parish,  mr  306 
Parker,  rev  nathan  217 
lobert  79 
william  356 
rev  Edward  L  331 
james  261 
jonas  383 
Parrott,  hon  john  F  195 
Parsons,  joseph  220 
rev  samuel  298,  299 
william  36l 
Passaconaway  91 
Patch,  Elizabeth  37 
Patten  matthew  146 
Peabody,  gen  nathaniel  243 
370,372,  373 
Oliver  W  B  124, 194 
samuel  esq  321 
Peck,  professor  351 
Pence,  col  193 
Andrew  217,219 
daniel  356 
Percy,  Lord  383 
Percival,  dr  james 
Peters,  rev  hugh 


148 
265 
329 
398 
198 
198 
217, 
219 
217 
170 
165 
383 
172 
172 
169 


ev  nathaniel  291, 

292 

Prentiss,  john  64 
Pre sco tt,  gen  202 
Preston,  capt  139 
Prince,  gov  thomas  40 
rev  thomas  33 
revjoseph  369 
Prince  (a  negro)  383 
Putnam,  Daniel  153 
rev  israel  W  217 
R. 

Ralle,  Sebastian  108,  112 
Ramsay,  dr  david  371 
Rayn,  Joseph  263 
Read,  james  165 
Reyner,  rev  john  238,  239 
rev john jr  264 
Richards,  joseph  169 
jonathan  170 
Richardson  &  Lord  31 
Rindge,  daniel  356 
Ripley,  william  156 
Rittenhouse,  david  278,  279 
Robbins.john  383 
Roberts,  capt  timothy  169 


obadiah         23, 24 
Penhallow,  samuel  117,197, 1 
305 

Pepperell  col  william  197, 
198,296 


170 

23,  24 
80 
34 
364 
351 
222 
64 
299 
71 
71 

rev  john  267,  294 
rev  nathaniel  267 
hon  nathaniel  267 
rev  daniel  364 
Rolf'e,  benjamin  21 


moses 
alexander 
Robinson,  col 
rev john 
rev  david 
edward 
peter 
Roby,  Luther 
Roche,  capt  john 
63[Rogers,  john 
266  thomas 


Judex. 


Russel,  rev  jonathan    264|Thompson,  david      52,  55 
elcazar  264i  rev  thomas  297 

Rust,  rev  henry       18,  291  Thomas  general  200 


Sabbatis,  324 
Saltonstall,  hon  nathan- 

iel  298 

Salt,  henry  93 
Scales,  rev  james  172 
Scammell,  col  alexan- 

der  160,  179,222 
Scott,  sir  william  191 
Seccomhe,  rev  joseph  151, 
330 
143 
289 
152 
363 
356 
356 
198 
357 
357 
357 
64 
71 
290 
123 
383 
4 


hon joshua  351 
Thornton  jnatthew  178, 
341,  342 


Thurston  rev  pearson 
Tilly  edwarri 
Thompson  joseph 
Toothaker  dr  roger 
mary 
margaret 
Townsend  sir  roger 
frask  rev  nathaniel 


Sedgewick,  robert 
Sever,  rev  nicbolas 
Severance,  benjamin 
Sewall,  hon  david 
Sheafe,  jacob 
Sherburne,  john  S 

henry 
Sherman,  hon  roger 
rev  john 
william 
Shepard,  john  W 
Shed,  ann 

Shurtleff,  rev  william 
Smith,  capt  [john] 
It  col 
daniel  esq 

jeremiah  LL  D  217, 
225 

william      217,  219, 

220 

Southwick  solomon  esq  247 
Spalding  dyer  154 
lyman  M  D  17 
Sparhawk  nathaniel  198 
rev  john  198 
Standisli  Rapt  miles  36,  52 
Starkjohn  165 
Stearns,  dr  isaac  180 
isaac  -  67 

john  66 
rev.josiah  67 
Stevens  col  ebenezer  375 
ehenezer  152 
rev  phinehas  334 
Sterling  gen  lord  201 
St.  john  Oliver        66,  233 
Stoddard  rev  samson 
Story  hon  joseph 
Stuart  professor 
Charles  J 
Strong  rev  job 
rev  thus 
Sullivan  gen  john  200,  214, 
308 

Swan  rev  josiah 
T. 

Taylor  silas  278 
Thacher  dr  james  61,200 
Thompson  benjamin  233 
col  eben  356 
edvvard  37 


147 

36 
69 
71 
71 
71 
232 
366, 
368 

Trickey  william  171 
True  rev  henry  366 
Tucke  rev  john  296,  297 
Tuckney  anthony  D  D  232 
Tudor  [william]  135 
Tufts  rev  joshua  334 
Tyler  rev  bennet  194,  219 
U. 

Underhill  capt      236  237 
Upham  rev  thomai  C  159 
gen  Timothy 


217 

334 


Weld  thomas  233, 
rev  thomas 
rev  thomas 
edmund 
rev  habijah 
thomas 
Welman  rev  james 
Wendell  john  W 
Wentworth  benning 


V. 

Van  Dyok  col  207 
Varnum  samuel  271 
thomas  272 
John  272 
Joseph  272 
hon  joseph  B  271 
Vinson  joseph  254 
W. 

Wadsworth  capt  41 
Waldron  maj  [Richard]  91, 
145,  197 
197, 

239 


hon  Richard 
thomas  W 


Walker  joseph 

rev  timothy 


361 


col  timothy 

Wallace  hon  john jr 
george 
279lWaln  robert  jr  esq 
1951  Walsh  robert  esq  V. 
351|YVarner  daniel 
97 

31 


333 


197 

356 
171 
151, 
294,  295 
221, 
29f 
3i 
324 
316 
,  352 
356 
356 
221 


jonathan 
joshua 

Washington  gen   202,  308 
Weare  meshech  176,  178, 
341,  356 
nathaniel  esq  199 
Webster  john  356 
hon  daniel  195 
rev  samuel  220 
Weeks  capt  samuel  321 
Welch  samuel       148,  153 
phi  lip  149 


265 
265 
265 
265 
266 
266 
154 
207 
117, 
196 

frances  196 
gov john  196, 355 
col  john  356 
john  169 
M  H  356 
samuel  117,196 
william  117,196 
West  hon  benjamin  226 
john  22 
Westbrookcol  64, 108,  111 
Wheelwright  rev  john  91, 
T23,  235,  261 
Whipple  col  william  343 
rev joseph  294 
White  peregine  37 
william  37 
Whitonjohn  154 
Whittemore  rev  Aaron  330, 
331 

Whiting  rev  john  233 
rev  joseph  233, 
270 

nathan  127 
rev  samuel232,233 
rev  samuel  66, 
68,  233 
Winston  william  257 
Whitehurst  john  F  RS258 
Wibirdjohn  294 
lichard  197 
richard  197 
richard  197 
Wiggin  andrew  356 
Wilkins  rev  daniel  334,  335 
capt  daniel  335 
Willaid  simon  69 
rev  samuel  357 
Williams  abp  259 
Wilson  rev  john  298 
Winship  thomas  383 
Wintlnop  fitz  john  278 
john  278 
john  278 
hon  james  351 
Wolfe  edward  216 
gen  james  216 
Wonolanset  92 
Woodman  rev  joseph  331 
Woodward  john  257 
Worcester  J  E       61,  223 
rev  samuel  D  D  191 
Worthington  william  258 
Worthen  ezekiel  356 
Wright  major  joseph  356 
Wyllys  mr  41 


INDEX 


TO  THE  DEATHS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERSONS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX. 


Abbot,  reuben 
Adams,  peter  B  esq 
Allen  lieut  W.  H. 
Alkiere,  jplin 
A  spin  wall,  wrn  M.  D. 
Asgiii,  sir  charles 
Arrowsmith,  A. 

  B-  

Bacheller,  Dr.  to 
Baldwin,  eapt  caleb 
Barstow,  benjamin 
Barnard,  mary 
Batchelder,  lieut  A, 
Bnyley,  hannah 
Betton,  lion  silas 
Beauharnois,  prince  E. 
Blair,  rev  asa 
Black '.vhII,  col  john 
Blancti,  col  tuomas 
Biooinfield,  gen  joseph 
coben 

Boardman,  hon  E 
Bradford,  seth 
Brazer,  samuel  esq 
Bridge,  col  eben 
Broi>k9,  dr  ephraim 
Bowman,  rohert 
Buckley,  gen  felix 
Burd,  gen  benj 
rebecca 
Bunten,  andrew 
C. 

Cabot,  hnn  george 
Cadwallader,  col  L. 
Cahoon,  gen  john 
Callender,  joseph 
Campbell,  col  wm. 
Carnot 

Chauncey,  hon  charles 
Church  rev  aaron 
Christian,  prof  edward 
Cotton,  rev  abishai 
Coombe,  william 
Cornelius,  dr  elias 
Comwallis,  marquis 
Cummings,  rev  henry 
D.  D. 

Cushing,  rev  john  D.  D. 
Cutlei,  rev  manassehD  D.79 
Currier,  john  esq  7 
Curtis,  samuel  esq  7 


D. 

Dame,  sarah 
Dana,  rt-v  edmund 
Denison,  bailey  esq 
Dewey,  dea  henoni 
39  Ducket,  sir  geurge 


Cutbush,  dr  james 


Duncan,  hon  john 
E. 

Edmunds, -efrtber 
EUiston.irger  H.  esq 
Eliiot,  samuel 
Eppes,  hon  juhn  W. 
F. 

Farmer,  capt  james 
Fisher,  john  esq. 
Franklin,  win  T. 
Frisbie,  prof  levi 
Poster,  major  david  C. 
Foster,  hon  d wight 
G. 

Gardner,  elizabeth 
George  gideon 
Gibson,  david  esq 
Granger,  hon  gideon 
Gray,  capt  james 
Greenwood,  nalhaniel 
Griswold,  gen  S. 
Guion,  maj  i.suac 

H. 

Hadley,  capt  george 
Hadlock,  abigail 
Haines,  rev  cotton 
Hall,  P.  mumford 
Haven,  henry 
Hawkins,  daniel  esq 
Haslett,  gov  joseph 
99  Heckewelder,  rev  john 
""'Hendrick,  garret 
Henman,  mary 
Herbert,  lieut  richard 
Hitchcock,  rev  roger 
Holmes,  col  samuel 
Homans,  col  hen 
Homer,  william 
Hooker,  col  N. 
Hunt,  col  asahel 

hon jona 
Hunter,  rev  andrew 
Hunewell,  R.  esq 
Hutton,  charles  F.  R.  S 
I. 


103  Ingersoll,  hon  jona 
15— 


99  0 
23 
51 
88 
12 
23 
It 
10:j 
16 

55 
g 

80 
31 
46 
32 

15 


90  Jenner,  edward  F.  R.  S.  32 

Jenkins,  john  99 

7  Jones,  hon  john  80 

col  michael  23 

lieut  thomas  91 
K. 

Kendall,  lieui  temple  7,  8 

Kennard,  capt  N.  72 

Kennedy,  john  72 

Kidder,  benjamin  esq  7 

lieut  job  100 

samuel  P  esq  7 

Kimball,  hannah  40 
L. 

Lallemand,  baron  H.  87 

Lambert,  john  31 

Livingston,  lion  B.  39 

Locke,  dea john  32 

Lonng,  rev  henry  L.  80 

Lowndes,  win  L  L.D.  15 
M. 

Mansfield,  capt  john  55 

Marshall,  capt  wm  8 

Mason,  capt  russell  98 

Means,  lion  rohert  16 
Meckheirner,  col  john  99 

Meigs,  col  return  J.  31 

Melendy,  lieut  peter  47 

Mellish,  john  esq  15 

Mihifi,  rev  dr  32 

Mclnstry,  rev  wm  87 
Moore,  lev  zeph  S.  D.D.  72 
O. 

Olin,  lion  gideon  23 

83  Orr,  hon  john  15 

sgood,  rev  david  D.  D.  6 
P. 

Parker,  hon  jainoi  7 

Parsons,  rev  david  D,  D.  46 

Pcarc.e,  varney  79 

Pearson,  joseph  esq  40 

Phillips,  htm  john  5.1 

niiriam  46 

Pickman,  Catharine  46 

Piurkney.hon  wm  6 

Pins  VJL  |>ope  91 

>or,  dea  benjamin  47 

Prescott,  mary  40 

*"Putnam,  gen  rufus  87 
*The  notice  of  the  death 

of  Gen.  Putnam  was  pre- 
mature.   He  is  still  living. 


Index* 


Pynchon,  Stephen  esq. 
R. 

Rand,  isaac  M.  D. 
Reatl,  lieut  thomas 
Reeve,  honT. 
Richards,  rev  james 
•  Ripley,  major  john 
Roberts,  abigail 
Roundyjoseph 
Ryan,  gen  james  W. 

Sampson,  rev  ezra 

Crooker,  esq. 
Scribner,  edward 
Sicard,  abbe 
Sherburne,  henry 
Shelden,  gen  daniel 
Smith,  joseph 

capt  william 
manasseh,  esq. 


23 

Smith,  laughlin,  es^ 

83 

Stark,  gen  john 

7 

6 

Stevens,  gen  eben 

87 

100 

col  samuel 

102 

103 

Stone,  rev  eliab  C. 

32 

Strickland,  rev  john 

98 

00 

Swift,  hon  Z. 

91 

47 

john,  esq 

99 

55 

T. 

16 

Ticknor,  col  ellsha 

7 

Tillotson,  J.  M.  esq. 

7 

103 

Tread  well,  hon  john 

79 

80 

Trevett,  capt  john 

99 

47 

Turner  (the  hermit) 

99 

31 

V. 

40 

Van  Ness,  william  W. 

31 

87 

W. 

40 

Wadsworth,  george  esq.  91 

32 

Wallace,  dr  isaac 

7 

47 

Walton,  rev  joseph 
Walker,  hon  timothy 
Welch,  samuel ' 
Wesley  sarah 
Wheeler,  rev.  hosea 
Whiting,  martin  esq 
Wiggin,  simeon  esq 
Willard,  rev  joseph 
Williams,  rev  wm 
Wingate,  hon  aaron 
Winsor  elizabeth 
Woodbury  james 

capt  nath'l. 
Wood,  rev  abraharn 
Woodman,  hon  charles 
Wyllys,  gen  samuel 

Yates,  gen  andrew 
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